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PREFACE 


The centrality of the two great Sanskrit epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana, to the whole of Indian culture has long been recognised, 
although its extent has perhaps not always been appreciated. The 
subject matter of this volume is correspondingly extensive and the 
task of making a suitable selection from all that has been said about 
them has not been an easy one. My aim has been to present an 
overview of both epics, within which the history of previous scholar- 
ship and the current state of research are given particular promi- 
nence, and thereby to build up a coherent view of the nature and 
significance of the epics, both in themselves and in relation to the 
rest of Indian culture. For each epic the linguistic and related evi- 
dence is presented first, next the material culture and the social, 
economic and political aspects are surveyed, and then the religious 
aspects are examined. Although the primary concentration is on the 
epics themselves, including the HarwamsSa, the final chapter seeks to 
present the wider picture and in conclusion even to look into the 
future of epic studies. 

I am grateful to Johannes Bronkhorst for first suggesting, in the 
middle of 1993, that I should undertake this volume for the Handbuch 
der Onentahistik. 1 also acknowledge with gratitude the receipt from 
the Humanities Research Board of the British Academy of an award 
to fund a term of research leave and the release of funds from within 
the University of Edinburgh which permitted me to take a further 
two terms of leave, without which the completion of this volume 
within a reasonable timescale would have been impossible. 

I am greatly indebted to many individuals who have helped me 
in one way or another in its writing. Those who have assisted by 
the provision of information or of offprints—often before this partic- 
ular venture was even thought of—are too numerous to name here 
(although most are acknowledged at appropriate points in the text). 
However, I should like to record my particular gratitude to Horst 
Brinkhaus, Freda Matchett and Peter Schreiner for reading various 
parts of the book and making helpful suggestions for its improve- 
ment; Mary Brockington has read and commented on the entire 
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typescript and has assisted in its production in many ways and in 
particular by the compilation of the bibliography and the indices, for 
all of which I am indebted to her more than I can say. 


John Brockington 
July 1997 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 


The study of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana goes back in the West 
to the early years of Indology but in India itself reaches back at least 
to the time of the earliest commentaries—in the middle of the 13th 
century for the Ramayana and probably earlier for the Mahabharata. 
Throughout the history of Indology, Western scholars have generally 
called them the two Sanskrit epics, as in the title of this volume, a 
practice which has brought together under one label two works which 
the Indian tradition designates by different terms, neither of which 
can really be translated as epic; for the Mahabharata it uses most 
often the term zt#hdsa, which might broadly be translated as ‘chronicle’, 
while the Ramayana is designated the ddikavya, ‘the first poetic work’. 
Moreover, the ithasa or itihdsapurdna is always attributed to a sage 
who ‘speaks’ rather than ‘sings’ his composition, whereas the Ramayana 
is regularly referred to as being sung. Equally, there is the point of 
the rather different attitudes to them, which have meant that a text 
of the Ramayana (often admittedly a vernacular version rather than 
Valmiki’s) is found in many homes, whereas the Mahabharata is widely 
regarded as an inauspicious text and (with important exceptions such 
as the Bhagavadgita) is often not read or recited in their homes by 
pious Hindus. It is, therefore, worth asking from the start whether 
designation of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as ‘epics’ affects our 
understanding of them, generating expectations derived from ideas 
about the Jiad and Odyssey. As well as considering the common char- 
acteristics implied by the term (which are undoubtedly present), it is 
also pertinent to ask how far the Sanskrit epics do actually constitute 
a pair of closely inter-related compositions and how far they share a 
common milieu, as the use of the term implies.’ While their plots 
are broadly similar, the way in which they treat the battle that forms 


' For a sensitive exploration of some of the differences in approach between the 
two epics, see Shulman 1991. 
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2 CHAPTER ONE 


the climax of each work is very different—the Mahabharata views it 
with doubt, hesitation and ambiguity but the Ramayana has no doubts 
at all about its basic morality—and this constitutes a major difference 
in their overall ethos. 

The Mahabharata is generally accepted as the longest poem in the 
world and it boasts that all knowledge is contained within its encyclo- 
paedic bulk of nearly 75,000 verses (traditionally indeed 100,000 verses 
in total) in the well known verse stating that in relation to the four 
aims of man (dharma, artha, kima, moksa) ‘whatever is here may be found 
elsewhere, but what is absent from here does not exist anywhere’ 
(1.56.33cd, repeated at 18.5.38cd, following the same first line). The 
18 parvans into which it is usually divided vary greatly in length, from 
the twelfth, the Santiparvan, with well over 12,000 verses, down to 
the seventeenth, the Mahdprasthanikaparvan, with only just over a hun- 
dred; there is also an alternative and probably older count into 100 
parvans (which also have specific names like the better known 18 and 
include the Harwamsa in the total), while most southern manuscripts— 
but not the printed editions—preserve a division into 24 parvans. 
The Ramayana, with a little under 20,000 verses in its 7 kandas, is on 
nothing like the same scale but is still a substantial work. 

The framework stories of both the Ramdyana and the Mahabharata 
present them as oral compositions in a way which suggests the im- 
portance of the roles not only of the bard or reciter but also of the 
audience whose presence is integral to this introductory frame. On 
the other hand, over most of their history they have been trans- 
mitted by brahmans in written form (even if the manuscript testimony 
is on the whole fairly recent) and have continued to develop through- 
out. The Ramayana opens with Valmiki asking Narada about the ideal 
man: hearing from him in brief about Rama, he thereupon composes 
the entire narrative and teaches it to Rama’s twin sons living in his 
hermitage, who are thus its first reciters (Ram. 1.1—4, cf. 7.8485). 
The Mahabharata opens with the words of the sita, the bard, to the 
brahmans assembled in the Naimisa forest for Saunaka’s sattra, declar- 
ing that he has come from the great sacrifice of Janamejaya—another 
sattra—aimed at destroying all the world’s snakes, where Vaisampayana 
recounted the tales that he had heard from Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
and that constitute the Mahabharata (Mbh. 1.1.1—10). Here we have 
the epic presented as if being narrated then and there, with reciters 
and audience actually within the text. It is therefore somewhat ironic 
that the story about Vyasa dictating the text to Ganega as his ama- 
nuensis (and throwing in occasional knotty or obscure verses to slow 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


him down) has become so well known—and was, for example, featured 
prominently in Peter Brook’s stage and television version of the Maha- 
bharata. This has in fact no basis whatsoever in the text, from which 
indeed Gane§Sa is absent in any capacity,’ although it does occur as 
an inserted passage added in some manuscripts to Appendix I.1, itself 
an insertion into the first chapter of the Adiparvan. The many phalasrutis 
found in manuscripts do, of course, frequently proclaim the merits of 
reading the text and one of these has been included in the closing 
verses of the epic (Mbh. 18.5.51).? 

It is clear that the Mahabharata and the Ramayana represent the 
culmination of a lengthy tradition of oral poetry, transmitted through 
recitation by the siéas or bards. The oral origins of the Sanskrit epics 
have, indeed, long been recognised. A century ago, in an exercise in 
text reconstruction of a Ramayana passage, Hermann Jacobi identified 
the narration of certain episodes twice in slightly different forms as a 
relic of the oral tradition;* by contrast, over seventy years ago, the 
start of publication of the Northwestern recension of the Ramayana 
prompted E. Washburn Hopkins to question whether an original 
Ramayana had ever existed, drawing the conclusion from the textual 
variations between the recensions that no plausible original could be 
reconstructed and that in practice right from the first repetition of 
the text by a bard no original Ramayana existed.’ Another aspect of 
the early debate about the nature of the Sanskrit epics that has now 
been superseded was the view that because of their popular nature 
they must have been composed in the popular language—in one of 
the Prakrits—and only later transposed into Sanskrit;° though long 


? As Moriz Winternitz noted a century ago (1898b and 1898c). From the absence 
of the story of Ganeéa acting as Vy4sa’s scribe in Ksemendra’s Bharatamafyari he 
argued that it was still not part of the Mahabharata in his time, even though it was 
known to Rajasekhara who included it in his Balabhdrata around 900 A.D. 

3 Indeed, K. M. Ganguli’s translation (Mahabharata 1883-96: vol. 19) concludes 
the Svargarohanaparvan with a whole section which ends with prescriptions for the 
worship of a copy of the text, none of which is found even in * passages or App. I. 
All references to the epics are to their Critical Editions (Mahabharata 1933-66, Harwamsa 
1969-71, Ramayana 1960-75). References in numerals only denote the text which is 
the main focus of that chapter, where one only is being discussed; otherwise, Mbh., 
Hy. or Ram. is prefixed as appropriate. The term “ passages’ is used generically to 
designate all material excluded from the text of the Critical Editions in either the 
critical apparatus or Appendix I (unless context clearly indicates a more limited usage). 

* Jacobi 1897; cf. also Jacobi 1893 and 1903a. 

° Hopkins 1926. The fifth chapter of his Great Epic of India (1901) implies much 
the same. 

§ Although Jacobi ruled out the possibility (1893: 112-119), G. A. Grierson in a 
review article on the book (1894) declared himself favourably inclined towards a 
Prakrit original of the epics, prompting a rejoinder from Jacobi (1894). Subsequently, 
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4 CHAPTER ONE 


abandoned, such views serve as a reminder that the Sanskrit epics 
are in an unusual linguistic position, which may well have influenced 
the process of transmission in ways that differ from most comparable 
literature in other parts of the world. 


The relationship of the epics to Vedic literature 


The first traces of epic poetry are perhaps to be found in Vedic lit- 
erature, since the Rgveda contains some narrative or dialogue hymns 
(samvada), such as 4.18 (Indra and Aditi), 10.10 (Yama and Yami), 
10.85 (Siryasitkta) and 10.95 (the most famous, the dialogue of Puri- 
ravas and Urvasi), which in effect contain narrative fragments in verse 
which give such compositions the character of ancient ‘ballads’. Her- 
mann Oldenberg termed them adkhydna hymns and identified in them 
the relics of ancient epic tales, whose style alternates prose and verse, 
the former used for the narrative and the latter for the dialogue, ac- 
cording to a structural scheme of which there is ample evidence 
not only in Sanskrit literature but also more widely.’ Subsequently 
Johannes Hertel and then Moriz Winternitz saw in the Vedic samvddas 
or Gkhyanas the origin of both the epic and the drama.? 

Later we find in the Brahmanas a number of short legends, mostly 
in prose but sometimes partly in verse. From these examples, it seems 
that such poems were recited as part of the religious ceremonies at 
major sacrifices and at domestic festivals—in the year-long prelimi- 
naries to the horse sacrifice, for instance, legends of gods and heroes 
were recited daily. There were not only single ballads but also cycles 
of ballads. R. C. Hazra, from an analysis of the topics of the pariplava 
Gkhyanas narrated in a ten day cycle by the hotr during the asvamedha, 
seeks to show that they must be regarded as the origin of the purdna- 
patcalaksana and that the Mahabharata is based on the topic of the 
eighth day, which relates to the king of the fishermen (drawing support 
from the role of Satyavati, daughter of the king of the Dasas, who 
were fishermen) and for which the text is named as iihdsa.° J. Vekerdi, 


T. W. Rhys Davids (1903) suggested that the ‘metrical prose’ of the Mahabharata was 
‘a result of the recasting into Sanskrit of a narrative once told in the living speech’. 

7 Oldenberg 1883 and 1885; cf. also L. Alsdorf 1964. It may be noted that the 
Sibicarita cited by Oldenberg has been relegated to 3 App. 21. 

8 Hertel 1904; Winternitz 1908-22, vol. 1. 

° Hazra 1955. 
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INTRODUCTION 5 


on the other hand, examines the genealogy of Bharata in the Brahma- 
nas and the Mahabharata and concludes that ‘the Mahabharata does 
not seem to reflect any historical event’ but rather oral epic tradition 
has degraded reminiscences of an actual battle into mere poetic topics.’ 

In later Vedic texts ztthdsa and purana are frequently mentioned and 
even referred to as the ‘fifth Veda’, while their popular nature is seen 
in their connection with the Atharvaveda. The Chandogya Upanisad, in 
the dialogue between Narada and Sanatkumara, speaks of a fifth 
Veda composed of tales and ancient stories (¢éhasapurana, Ch. Up. 7.1.2 
and 7.7.1), just as later the Mahabharata is called the fifth Veda, a 
designation which recognises its character as a collection of ancient 
tales, proclaims their priestly nature and claims a measure of author- 
ity for it.'’ Within the Mahabharata itself, although the term itzhasa is 
by no means uncommon (occurring, for example, at 1.2.237a, 54.23d), 
the term dkhydna is more often employed (for example, 1.1.16a, 2.239b, 
240a, 241b) and even upakhydna is used (1.2.236a). 

Along with iihdsa and purdna are mentioned gathd narasamsi, ‘songs 
in praise of men’, among the texts which are pleasing to the gods. 
On the one hand, these are clearly linked to parts of the Rgveda and 
Atharvqeda but, on the other hand, they appear to be the direct precur- 
sors of the epics, since their contents are the glorious deeds of warriors 
and princes. Probably these developed into longer epic poems and 
then whole cycles of poems, of which there may be some evidence 
in the apocryphal Suparnakhyana, which recounts the legend of Kadri 
and Vinata and the history of the enmity between Garuda and the 
snakes and which is incorporated into the first book of the Maha- 
bharata. In the case of the Mahabharata, a fluid mass of tales must 
have steadily crystallised into the story of a fratricidal struggle of 
limited political importance, but of great significance for the prestige 
of the protagonists—that is, the war of the Bharatas—which is per- 
haps distantly prefigured in the war of the ten kings (RV 7.33.3,5 
and 83.8), an episode identifiable with the Kuruksetra conflict recorded 
in the Sankhayanasiitra (15.16) and quoted as the war between the 
Kurus and Pandavas in Patafijali. 


© Vekerdi 1974. 

"Such an attitude makes sense of the verse in the Mahabharata according to 
which a brahman who knows the four Vedas with their limbs and Upanisads, but 
does not know this story, cannot be learned (Mbh. 1.2.235). On the other hand, it 
may well be that the emphasis on the epic as the fifth Veda and comparisons with 
them in reality testifies to a break between the Vedas and the Mahabharata. 
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6 CHAPTER ONE 


While it is reasonable to accept the existence of an ithdsa-purana 
tradition already at the time of the compilation of the Rgveda, the 
few allusions there and the more concrete evidence of the Brahmanas, 
the Brhaddevata, and even more of the epics and Puranas, by no means 
establish a chain of dependence or development from these texts right 
back to the Rgveda but only some similarities.'? It is in fact likely that 
both types of text have drawn on a common source, represented by 
an oral itthdsa-purdna tradition, which was already alive at the time 
of composition of the Vedas, and which was formed from local themes, 
myths, heroic legends, the beginnings of pseudo-historical and parti- 
san chronicles of tribal origin, and cults of sacred places. However, 
it is worth noting that two sitra texts refer to the Bharata or Mahabharata 
(Asvalayanagrhyasiitra 3.4.4 and Sankhdyanasrautasiitra 15.16). 

To look at the issue also from a different angle, we may note the 
apparent occurrence of some epic characters in Vedic literature, al- 
though the names Pandu and Pandava, so central to the Mahabharata 
narrative, are not mentioned at all. In particular, Janamejaya, whose 
great snake sacrifice forms part of the opening frame of the Maha- 
bharata, is known as a historical individual in the late Vedic litera- 
ture and is said to have performed a horse sacrifice (Satapatha Brahmana 
13.5.4.1, cf. Aztareya Brahmana 7.34 etc.); in a very late part of the 
Atharvaveda (20.127.7—10), his father Pariksit is known and celebrated 
as a living person, whereas in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (16.9.7) his 
descendants, the Pariksitas, are a vanished dynasty. There is also a 
reference in the Aitareya Brahmana (8.14) to Uttara Kurus as living 
beyond the Himavat. With the Ramayana the situation is somewhat 
different, for the name Sita is well attested as that of a minor Vedic 
goddess, the giver of prosperity (RV 4.57.6-7), who is later the wife 
of Indra (Paraskaragrhyasiitra 9.17.9/2.17.1—-19) or else assimilated to 
Sri and described as rich in lotuses, dark and with a golden garland 
(Kaustkasiitra 13.106.6-11).'* On the other hand, there is scant trace 
of any male figures apart from the dynastic name, Iksvaku (found, 
for example, at RV 10.60.4 and AV 19.39.9); mention of Raghu at 
RV 5.45.6 and Mandhatr at RV 10.146.1—-6 have effectively nothing 
to do with the Ramayana narrative and occasional occurrences of the 


2 'V_ V. Dixit (1950) has shown how limited are the relationships between the 
Brahmanas and the Epic. 

'8 This goddess Sita also appears at Taittiriya Brahmana 2.3.4.1 and 2.3.10.1 and 
Gobhilagrhyasiitra 4.4.29. 
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name Rama (RV 10.93.14, Sat. Br. 4.6.1.7, Ait. Br. 8.34) do not 
denote its hero. 

The designation of the Mahabharata as the ‘fifth Veda’ is not only 
a claim to continuity with the past but more importantly a claim to 
the authoritativeness of the Vedas, an authority which in theory also 
meant comprehensiveness (another aspect to the claim that everything 
is contained within it).'* This was reinforced by claiming that it had 
been promulgated by Vyasa, the rs: who was traditionally the compiler 
of the Vedas, even if the trend then to designate him as Krsna Dvaipa- 
yana Vyasa had the effect of reversing the process by tending to make 
him again an individual. James Fitzgerald, however, stresses the break 
between the Vedas and the Mahabharata which is implicit in the very 
use of the term ‘fifth Veda’; seeing it as having an ideological con- 
tinuity centred on the Bhagavadgita, he suggests that its main theme 
(which he identifies as the need to replace the older agonistic ksatriya 
order with a single virtuous king) is related to political realities following 
the rise of the Mauryas.'° Another side of this claim to authoritative- 
ness is the way in which the ultimate impetus to the production of 
both epics is traced back by their latest redactors to Brahma. The 
Mahabharata additionally includes in the opening chapter the statement 
that the sages in the Naimisa forest are eager to hear this ‘compila- 
tion’, samhita, that has joined the four Vedas (1.1.19), deliberately using 
the term that commonly designates the Vedic hymns, at the same 
time as emphasising that it is suitable for an audience of religiously 
active brahmans. In the Ramayana Valmiki is granted a vision of 
Brahma who commissions him to compose in full the story of Rama 
about which he has just heard in brief from Narada (1.2.22-37). 

Finally, from this angle, there is the presence of references to or 
echoes of Vedic literature in the epics, first thoroughly surveyed for 
the Mahabharata by Hopkins, with some updating on the Rgveda cita- 
tions by V. M. Apte.’® References to the Vedas in general terms are 
found not uncommonly in the Mahabharata and are spread relatively 
evenly.'’ Anything more explicit, even the listing of the three or four 


‘* This claim to be the fifth Veda is made most explicitly in the line vedan adhapayam 
asa mahabharataparicaman, Mbh. 1.57.74ab and 12.327.18ab, but is implicit in karsnam 
vedam imam vidvan Sravayitvartham asnute, Mbh. 1.1.205ab, 56.17cd and 18.57*. 

8 Fitzgerald 1983 and 1985. 

'® Hopkins 1901la: chapter 1, pp. 1-47; Apte 1941. 

7 Even so, a formulaic pada combining or contrasting the term with the ‘science 
of archery’, dhanurveda, shows a mainly late distribution; dhanurvede ca vede ca found at 
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Vedas or mention of Vedas along with Vedangas, tends to be concen- 
trated in the more didactic or otherwise later parts of the text. Thus, 
for example, in the much expanded Aranyakaparvan, among the 108 
names of Surya are vedakarta vedango vedavahanah at 3.3.21cd; the sound 
of the Yajur, Rg and Sama Vedas along with prose—in the context prob- 
ably the Brahmanas are meant—rises from hermitages at 3.27.3ab; 
the four Vedas with the Angas and Upangas are put on a par with 
truth at 3.61.16ab; a sage recites the Vedas with the Angas and the 
Upanisad(s) at 3.97.23c; the Sama, Yajur and Rg Vedas were absent in 
the Krtayuga but in the Dvaparayuga there are four Vedas and men 
know four, three, two, one or none (3.148.13a and 26-27, in the 
Tirthayatraparvan); Narayana declares to Markandeya that he produced 
the Rgveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda and the Atharvans at 3.187.14ab. In the 
opening chapter of the Adiparvan Vyasa arranged the eternal Veda 
(1.1.52); in Narada’s description of the celestial halls the Rgveda, 
Samaveda, Yajurveda, Atharvaveda, as well as Upavedas and Vedangas 
are there (2.11.23-24); within the Sanatswatiya Brahman is not in the 
Rg, Yajur, Atharva or Sama Vedas (5.44.21ab). Alongside such listings of 
four Vedas, the following pada giving just the three Vedas may be 
noted: rco yajiimsi samani at 9.35.33a (in the less well known Tirtha- 
yatraparvan narrating Balarama’s pilgrimage, which also refers to the 
muni Sarasvata’s recitation of the Vedas at 9.50.2-3) and 12.243.2c 
(also at 1 App. 1.23 pr., and in different wording at 6.31.17d and 
12.230.8b). However, to set against this, there are a number of sepa- 
rate references to the Atharvaveda, of which perhaps the most notable 
is that the group of spells given to Kunti by which she can bring the 
gods to her is revealed in the Atharvasiras (3.289.20cd); others occur 
at 1.64.33, 5.18.7-8 (Atharvangirasa), 8.49.69ab (arthangirast hy esa Srutinam 
uttama Srutih), 13.10.34a (atharvaveda vede ca, making a distinction between 
it and the rest) and 13.95.75c = 96.44c (with mention in the first 
half of the verse of Adhvaryu and Chandoga)."® Interestingly the phrase 


Mbh. 1.61.65a, 921* 7 pr., 1843* 1 pr., 12.50.23c, 13.2.8c, 31.9c, 107.138a (also 
v.l. at 1.102.17a) and Ram. 2 App. 2.114 pr., App. 4.54 pr. and 5.33.14c. The 
dhanurveda occurs also at Mbh. 1.45.11c, 61.65a, 102.17a, 120.3d, 5a, 15d, 17d, 20a, 
Qlb, 121.15d, 22d, 122.24d, 25d, 123.9b, 24d, 179.4d, 181.16a, 19c, 213.65b, 2.4.28c, 
5.110c, 3.37.40c, 38.4c, 115.30a, 126.30a, 5.155.3c, 193.57b, 6.57.13a (Pud), 70.33b, 
7.22.32a, 73.45b, 87.20c, 43b, 105.7d, 8.24.157b, 50.95c,97a, 52.30a, 166.4b, 12b, 
169.1c, 9.43.22a, 12.50.23c, 203.19b (where it is ascribed to Bharadvaja, just as the 
gandharva veda is ascribed to Narada, cf. 3.89.13-14), 13.2.8c, 31.9c, 56.7c, 107.138a, 
135.105a, and Ram. 1.1.13d, 54.16b, 511* 3, 513* 3 and 2.1.23c. 

'8 To these may be added the narrative by Markandeya about the origin of the 
fires, including the role of Angiras as an Atharvan, a fire priest (3.212). 
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yamyani simani at 2.71.7a means ‘chants of death’ and so has no con- 
nection with the Samaveda, any more than do gitanam- talatalanam yatha 
samnam ca nisvanah at 3.155.84ab and the songs sung by Gandharvas to 
an extremely sweet melody (tatra sma gathé gayanti simna paramavalguna | 
gandharvah tumburusresthah kusalah gitasimasu, 3.44.28); on the other hand, 
in the Bhagavadgita Krsna declares that he is the Samaveda of the Vedas 
(6.32.22ab), the pitrmedha is celebrated for the dead warriors with samans 
(11.26.39c, cf. saémndm ream ca nadena at 40a) and at 13.14.159ab the 
Samaveda is supreme among the Vedas, just as the Satarudriya is among 
Yajus hymns.'° 

The Veda and Vedangas are mentioned at 1.94.32, 144.5ab, 206.2a 
and 12.311.23b, the Veda and six angas at 1.98.9cd and 1.159.17a 
(also 2 App. 2.3), the Veda(s) in general at 3.261.4c, 7.22.32b (brahme 
vede contrasted with dhanurveda), 12.19.17a, 238.13a (rahasyam sarva- 
vedanam), 311.22—-23, 337.40 and 13.96.45a, and the four Vedas at 
9.5.14c, 43.21¢ (vedas ca caturmirtih) and 12.326.100b (also 7.1457* 3/ 
App. 25.8-9). Teaching, reciting or chanting of the Vedas are men- 
tioned for example at 5.106.10a (Visnu first sang the Vedas, cf. 
Narayana creating the Vedas at 12.326.94 and 327.59, and Brahma 
proclaiming them at 5.17.9ab and 12.314.47b), 12.314.23cd (Vyasa 
to his pupils) and 12.321.24ab (Narada affirms to Narayana: vedesu 
sapuranesu saingopangesu giyase; the first half also at 12.328.6c, followed 
in 8-9 by the declaration that the deity is proclaimed in the four, 
named, Vedas, and in Purana, Upanisad, Jyotisa, Samkhya, Yogasastra 
and Ayurveda); the authoritativeness of the Vedas, vedapramanya, is 
asserted at 12.261.36a. Individual hymns are occasionally named, for 
example, the Satarudriya (at 7.57.71b, 173.79b, 12 App. 28.291, 
13.14.147f, 159b, 146.23b), the Savzrt (at 2.11.25a, 3.177.29c, 5.106.10 
and 7.1457* 2) and the Gayatri (at 7 App. 25.10), just as omkara is (at 
5.106.14a, 6.31.17c, 7.1457* 2, App. 25.11 and 12.325.4%—the last 
as a name of Narayana). Incidentally, as some of the references ear- 
lier in this paragraph indicate, the Mahabharata appears to know a 
class of literature called Purana, either singular or plural (1.102.18, 
12.43.6, 12.86.8, 12.201.5, 12.283.7, 12.321.24, 12.328.6, 13.16.18), 
but it is not possible to know just what is meant by the term, although 
it is at least possible that it refers to a precursor or precursors of the 
extant Puranas. Certainly, there is no unequivocal reference in the 
text to any of the extant Puranas. When Markandeya concludes his 


'8 Such references are commoner in the latest parts of the epic (for example, atra 
Sama sma géyanti stmagah punyanisvanah Mbh. 3 App. 16.11). 
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narrative of the fish that saved Manu by saying that it is the ancient 
story called that of the fish (ey etan matsyakam nama puranam pankirtitam, 
3.185.53ab), the natural way to understand it is as referring to the 
narrative just given. Even Markandeya’s reference to some of his 
instruction about the Yugas as remembered from the ancient knowl- 
edge uttered by Vayu and praised by sages (vdyuproktam anusmrtya 
puranam rsisamstutam, 3.189.14ef) seems a general rather than a specific 
reference and the teaching given does not correspond to anything in 
the present Vayu Purana. The only argument in favour of seeing these 
two as more specific is indeed the relative lateness of the passage in 
which they occur.”? 

The most specific information about Vedic literature and ritual is 
found in the Santi and Anusasana parvans; thus, for example, the three 
Vedas and the six Vedangas are individually named at 12.194.8, the 
Vedangas are ascribed to Brhaspati at 12.203.18b, the Rgveda is de- 
clared to have a thousand verses at 12.238.14c, the Rgveda has 21 
branches, the Sadmaveda 100, and the Yajurveda 101 (56+8+37) at 
12.330.32—-33, with the Atharvaveda added in verse 34, and the Samaveda 
and the Rgveda are linked with different Yugas at 12.336.10+20. Stull 
more specifically, the Rgveda is described as adorned with the pada 
and krama forms of the text (padakramavibhiisita) and as possessing ac- 
cents at 13.85.4c—5b (cf. also 12.330.35c and 36d—following the im- 
mediately previous passage—and 2 App. 2 insert after line 2), while 
elsewhere recitation of the pada and krama texts of the Atharvaveda 
is mentioned (1.64.33) and recitation of Vedic texts with the accents 
taught by the Siksas (svarah Saiksah, 9.34.35b, also the office of the 
hotr priest, hotra, at 32d and various ritual items in neighbouring verses). 
In order to praise Siva, Brahma utters the rathantara, Narayana sings 
to him with the jyestha saéman (from the context, presumably the barhata 
saman is meant) and Indra sings the Satarudriya at 13.14.147. Else- 
where in the Anusasanaparvan there is frequent mention of Vedic sac- 
rifices, sacrificial priests and implements; for example, the Agnistut 
along with prayascittas at 13.12.4, the antarvedi at 13.60.3a, adhvaryu, 
chandoga and atharvana priests at 13.95.75, the Gosava and Aptoryama 


20 Comments on the growth of the various books of the Mahabharata will be found 
in the third chapter. The situation is, of course, quite different with the interpolated 
passages: explicit mention of eighteen Puranas is found in the phalasrut of D1.2 of 
the Sabhaparvan (2.626* 8 pr.) and of Vyasa as the creator of the eighteen Puranas 
at 18.36* 4 pr./1 pr. (which is, however, found only in the Bombay edition as in 
effect the start of the phalasruti to the whole epic). 
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sacrifices at 13.106.13-16, the Atiratra at 13.109.38 and the Dvadasaha 
at 13.110.20d. However, the clustering of such mentions in the Sant 
and Anusasana parvans indicates that they are learned references owed 
to brahman redactors rather than part of the stock in trade of the 
siitas, the earlier reciters of the epic. 

References to the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads are indeed 
hardly found outside the Santi and Anusasana parvans. In addition to 
the reference already noted to prose (at 3.27.3ab), which probably 
means the Brahmanas, the Aranyakaparvan also contains another men- 
tion of the Brahmanas at 3.207.20d (within the Markandeyasamasya- 
parvan); otherwise, they are mentioned at 12.181.lab, 260.32-33 and 
at least implied at 12.323.7-9 and 13.90.28cd, while the Satapatha 
Brahmana is named at 12.306.11,16 and 23 and 329.8, and there is 
most probably a reminiscence of amddyad indrah somena atrpyan brah- 
mand dhanaih, cited at Satapatha Brahmana 13.5.4.18, in amdadyad indrah 
somena daksinabhir doyatayah at 1.112.9ab and 3.86.6cd. Aranyaka occurs 
only at 5.173.11d outside these two books, where the singular form 
also occurs at 12.330.32e, 331.3c, 336.28e (in the same verse as men- 
tion of Harimedhas) and 337.1b (as veddranyakam)—all these in the 
Narayaniya—the stem form at 12.61.5a and the plural at 12.19.17b. 
No Upanisad is mentioned by name, although at 12.306.33 the 
Upanisad referred to may well be the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, since 
the verses immediately before refer to the Satapatha Brahmana, and there 
is probably an allusion at 2.30.35ab (yajfavalkyo babhiivatha brahmistho 
‘dhvaryusattamah) to the episode in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.1. Mostly 
the term is linked with the Vedas, as at 3.97.23c, 239.20d (rituals in 
the Upanisad: upanisade kriyah), 8.63.35 (Vedas with akhyana as fifth, 
plus upavedas, upanisads, rahasyas and samgrahas),”' 12.236.15a, 13.83.5a 
and 85.6a (also 2 App. 2.1 and 12 App. 28.266), while at least once 
the name Vedanta is used to designate the Upanisads (12.238.20b).” 
Significantly, however, there are several instances where upanisad is 
used to mean ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’, as at 3.198.62/12.243.11/12.288.13 
and 13.77.4c, and particularly in the compound mahopanisad, found 
at 6.114.112a, 7.118.18c and 12.326.100a. In addition, S. L. Katre 
has looked at the meaning of the term dharmopanisad, found only at 


2! The term upaveda occurs also at 2.11.24a and 7 App. 25.9. 

® Tn the mention of the Nyaya of Gautama and the Vedanta at 12.566* (read by 
the Kumbhakonam edition only) the meaning is, however, clearly the later philo- 
sophical schools. 
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1.1.69b (apart from 1.32*) according to his reading of the text, and 
offers this literal translation of the verse: “The impregnation of the 
two mothers through Dharma, Vayu, Sakra, and the two Aévins by 
means of the secret mantras compelling (the gods to perform the par- 
ticular duty)’, arguing that ‘Dharma stands for Apad-dharma and upanisad 
for the mantragrama.’® 

Apart from imitations of the Rgveda, such as the hymn to the Asvins 
in the Adiparvan (1.3.60—70) studied by Louis Renou, who illustrates 
the stylistic archaisms employed to achieve this effect,* there are a 
certain number of more or less direct citations from Vedic literature 
in the Mahabharata. 1.223.13, and 5.16.2ab, were compared by Hopkins 
with RV 1.164.46cd and 10.114.5ab.”° Yudhisthira, in his debate with 
Nahusa in the form of a snake mentions at 3.177.28ab the formula 
_ye_yajamahe, which comes from Taittriya Samhita 1.16.11.1; 3.199.9ab 
is a paraphrase of RV 10.16.9a; 3.201-203 contains a number of 
parallels to the Maitri Upanisad as well as to the Santiparvan (12.180 
and 316).** At 3.297.46-47, part of the often quoted dialogue be- 
tween the Yaksa and Yudhisthira, there are a few riddles in the style 
of Vedic brahmodyas, which occur at Vajasaneyt (23.45—46), Tatttiriya 
(7.4.18.1) and Maztrayani (3.12.19) Samhitas, in the Satapatha (13.2.6.10 
and 12) and Taittiriya (3.9.4.4) Brahmanas, and in the Asvalayana (10.9.2) 
and Sankhayana (16.5.3-4) Srautasiitras. In the Udyogaparvan, at 5.12.20a 
there is a fairly close quotation from RV 10.117.6; more significantly, 
there is extensive parallelism between part of the Sanatswatiya and 
the SvetaSvatara Upanisad (Mbh. 5.43.31 and 45.28ab are similar to 
Svet. Up. 3.19-20, etc., but there are also briefer parallels with other 
Upanisads).?” Similarly, the Bhagavadgita (6.23-40) draws heavily on 
certain Upanisads,” as well as on other parts of Vedic literature and 


3 Katre 1943: 118-122. 

4 Renou 1939: 177-187. 

© Hopkins 1901a: 25. 

6 These adhydyas form part of the late philosophical dialogue between a brahman 
and a hunter. Hopkins (1901a: 33-46) treats extensively the parallels with the Maitrt 
Upanisad and the Critical Apparatus to 12.180 lists the internal Mahabharata parallels 
also (with minor additions in the Critical Notes). 

27 Hopkins has treated this extensively (1901a: 28 and 31-32) and the Critical 
Apparatus to the Udyogaparvan lists many of the parallels, such as 5.45.6 with Katha 
Upanisad 6.9, as well as Svetasvatara Upanisad 4.20. 

28 Compare BhG. 8.11 with Katha Up. 2.15, 2.19-20 with Katha Up. 2.18-19, 2.29 
with Katha Up. 2.7, 2.19-20 with Katha Up. 2.18-19, 3.42 with Katha Up. 3.10, 
15.6 with Katha Up. 5.15, 13.15 with Isa Up. 5 and 13.16a with BAU 4.4.17 and b 
with Mundaka Up. 2.2.6; also, for the image of the asvattha tree, Katha Up. 6 init. 
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some less clearly identifiable ways of thinking, although recently it 
has been argued that the Svetasvatara Upanisad draws on the Bhagavadgita 
rather than the other way round.” 

There are several verses (at 8.23.32, 12.73.4, 285.5-7 and 306.87) 
summarising the account of the creation of the four vamas which 
ultimately goes back to the Purusasiikta (RV 10.90.14), as Hopkins 
suggested, although Apte argues that they ‘need not be taken as refer- 
ring to the account in the Rgveda, as there are several post-Rgveda 
and pre-epic versions of that creation in Vedic literature with which 
the Mbh. account agrees more closely.” The Sdntiparvan contains a 
much larger number of such quotations or paraphrases: there is a 
reminiscence of RV 7.89.2 in 12.97.20;3! similarly, 12.29.117 contains 
an echo of Aztareya Brahmana 8.22.8; 12.233.15-16 is reminiscent of 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.5.14; 12.238 appears to be modelled on 
Katha Upanisad 3; 12.299.5ab (dyavaprthivyor ity esa rajan vedesu pathyate) 
may refer to any one of three passages beginning dyavdprthwyoh in the 
Kathaka Samhita (20.7, 23.3 or 37.15, according to Apte;?* as with the 
Sanatsujatiya and the Bhagavadgita, the Nariyaniya too contains a parti- 
cularly high proportion of such Vedic references, since RV 1.105.17 
is echoed in 12.328.41 and in the following adhyaya RV 10.129.1-3 
is paraphrased in 12.329.3-4 (in prose), while RV 6.16.1 is quoted 
just afterwards at 6° (hito devebhir manuse jane iti) and Taittiriya Samhita 
2.5.1.1 at 17, and there may well be a reference in the next adhyaya 
again to RV 10.121 (hiranyagarbho... chandasi stutah at 330.31ab).°° 


(and Svet. Up. 3.9). The number of quotations indicates that the Bhagavadgita is 
deliberately using them for their prestige value and that it must have been composed 
at a period when these Upanisads were regarded as authoritative; cf. also Hiltebeitel 
1984-85: 1-26. See further on the Bhagavadgita below, in chapters 3 and 5, at pp. 
145-48 and 267-77. 

*? Thomas Oberlies has tentatively concluded that the Bhagavadgita should be 
regarded as earlier than the Svet@svatara Upanisad, which he assigns to the Ist-2nd 
century A.D. (1988: 57-59, and 1995b: 61-102); cf. BhG. 5.13c with Svet. Up. 
3.18a, 8.9d with Svet. Up. 3.8b, 13.13-14ab with Svet. Up. 3.16-17ab (both based 
on RV 10.81.3, just as the previous verse in Svet. Up. is identical to RV 10.90.2) 
and 13.16d with Svet. Up. 3.13/4.20. 

% Apte 1941: 38 (the whole quotation is italicised by the author for emphasis). 
However, he does not give details, although a footnote refers to a student of his 
working on the Mahabharata in relation to ‘the whole of earlier Vedic literature.’ 
There are, of course, also briefer allusions to this myth of the origin of castes, for 
example at 5.130.7 (spoken by Kunti). 

3! Hopkins (1901a: 24) suggests a similarity also to Mbh. 3.207.47. 

% Apte 1941: 37-38 (the references are to Schroeder’s edition, Leipzig, 1900). 

3 In addition App. 28.168-9 (g@yanti wa gayatrino ’rcanty arkam arkinah | brahmanam 
wam Satakratum iirdhouam kham wa menire) is a close quotation of RV 1.10.1. 
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The Anusasanaparvan also contains a larger number than most books: 
13.19.7ab echoes RV 4.5.5; 13.40.11d (cf. 13.19.6 and Manu 9.17) 
refers to Maitrayaniya Samhita 1.10.11; 13.75.7ab (gaur me mata) con- 
tains a reminiscence of RV 1.164.33ab; 13.83.36c (also 14.24.10a) is 
very similar to Aztareya Brahmana 1.1; and 13.105.16 (vawasvati samyamanit 
jananam yatranrte nocyate yatra satyam | yatrabala balinam ydatayanti tatra 
waham hastinam yatayisye) reflects RV 10.14.1cd. Within the Anugita in 
the Asvamedhikaparvan there is a parallel to the Mahanarayana Upanisad 
(khanda 25) at 14.25.14—16. The allusion to RV X.18.1, which Hopkins 
saw at 15.42.11cd (devayana hi panthanah Srutas te yajiasamstare), has been 
challenged by Apte who argues that the two paths, devaydna and 
pitryana, are often mentioned in the Upanisads, which are a more likely 
source.** The extent to which such exact or more distant citation of 
Vedic literature clusters in the philosophically oriented parts of the 
Mahabharata is very striking and no doubt attests the efforts made by 
the authors of these passages to buttress the authority of their com- 
positions by this means. 

By contrast, the Ramayana, with its minimal didactic content, has 
markedly fewer references of any kind to Vedic literature; most of 
them are in the Balakanda and usually they are in the most general 
terms, such as the stereotyped brahmand vedaparagah (1.8.15b, 2.12.5b, 
13.1b, 23.12b, 65.16b, also 19 times in the text and 18 times in 
* passages of the Mahabharata).* Rsyasrniga (who is called vedavit at 
1.14.1d) says that the sacrifice for sons that he is about to perform 
for DaSaratha is declared in the Atharvastras (atharvasirast proktar mantrath, 
1.14.2cd) and Hanuman describes Rama to Sita as trained in royal 
learning, ‘familiar with the Yqurveda, honoured by those who know 
the Veda, and conversant with archery, Veda and Vedangas’ (_yajurveda- 
vinitas ca vedavidbhih supijitah | dhanurvede ca vede ca veddngesu ca nisthitah, 
5.33.14). Similarly, Narada’s definition of Rama as the ideal figure 
includes the statement that he ‘knows the truth of Vedas and Vedangas 
and is skilled in the lore of archery’ (vedavedangatattwajio dhanurvede ca 
nisthitah, 1.1.13cd, cf. vedavedangaparaga at 1.346* 3), while elsewhere 
in the Balakanda all four brothers are Veda-knowing heroes (1.17.14a) 
and king Sagara is called Veda-knowing as he resolves to perform a 
sacrifice (1.37.24c).*° 


* Hopkins 1901a: 25, and Apte 1941: 37. 

3% This pada occurs more commonly in the Mahdbhdrata, at 1.96.51b, 206.1d, 3.3.2a, 
62.17d, 93.15b, 211.5b, 8d, 5.107.18b, 138.6b, 7.172.94d, 12.34.16b, 280.13d, 
13.23.17b, 123.6d, 14.86.9b and 15.21.2d. 

36 Occurrences of the term veda are found overwhelmingly in the Balakanda; the 
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In the Ayodhyakanda, more specifically, Kausalya’s preceptor is called 
a teacher of the Taittiriyas (2.29.13c). In a clearly late passage of the 
Ayodhyakanda the less attractive side of brahman disputations is put with 
a condemnation of worldly brahmans skilled in sophistry (2.94.32-3, 
in the kaccit sarga), where an addition to the dirge on the sorrows of 
a kingless state gives the absence of men learned in the Sastras de- 
bating as another ominous sign (2.1566* 3-4); the only apposite ref- 
erence occurs in the Balakdnda, where such disputations take place 
during the year of preparation for the asvamedha (1.13.14). In the 
opening sarga of the Aranyakanda the term brahman is used to desig- 
nate the Vedas, when a hermitage is described in a stylistically elabo- 
rate verse as ‘resembling the abode of Brahma, echoing with the 
sound of prayer [brahman] and adorned by eminent brahmans learned 
in the Vedas [brahman]’ (3.1.8); later in that book Jatayus refers to 
the Vedas as not open to questioning (vedasrutt at 3.48.21). There are 
also two references in the text to sd@maga brahmans: at 2.70.18 they 
sing sdémam at Dasaratha’s funeral and, in Rama’s description of 
the rainy season, at 4.27.34 (cf. Gobhila Grhyasiitra 3.3), the month 
Prausthapada is the time for them to study. After the Aranyakanda 
allusions become extremely infrequent. In addition to the instance 
just noted from the Kiskindhakanda and one earlier from the Sundara- 
kanda, a simile alludes to lost Veda texts (nastam vedasrutim yatha, 4.6.4d), 
Ravana is described as vedavidydvratasnatah at 6.80.53a, and at the 
end of the Uttarakanda the Vedas in the form of brahmans, the all- 
protecting Savitri, Omkara and Vasatkara accompany Rama as he im- 
molates himself (7.99.8; Omkara and Vasatkara are also personified at 
7.81.9c). The only reference to the Rgveda comes in a passage ex- 
cised from the text, where Hanuman could not have spoken so well 
if he did not know the Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda (4 App. 3.1-2, 
cf. 6.3181*).°” In general, the Vedas are referred to more often and 
in more detail in these passages excluded from the text of the Criti- 
cal Edition, which also reveal a greater degree of similarity to the 
pattern in the later parts of the Mahabharata. 


full list of its occurrences (including compound forms) in the text of the Ramayana is: 
1.1.13c, 77b, 4.5be, 5.23b, 6.1b, 8.15b, 11.5d, 12.19b, 13.3b, 14.1d, 17.14a, 37.24c, 
49.3d, 64.14d, 2.21.21d, 40.23a, 4.6.4d, 6.80.53a, and 7.99.8a. At 1.513* 3 Rama 
and his brothers are proficient in recitation of the Vedas (vaidikadhyayane ratah). 

7 Other references to specific texts occur occasionally in such passages, for ex- 
ample Athawandh alongside the Vedas and their Angas at 2.580*, the Samaveda at 
4.1077* 2 (and samans at 7.317* 9), the Gayati at 3.203* 2 and 6 App. 25.61, the 
Satarudriya at 2 App. 31.21, as well as mention of specific schools (Katha and Kalapin 
at 2.754* 2) and of the exclusion of sidras from hearing the Vedas (3.926%). 
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Another aspect of the relationship between the Mahabharata and 
Vedic literature is the extent to which its plot is patterned on ritual 
concepts and in particular on the notion of sacrifice, the major con- 
cern of the Brahmanas. This sacrificial background is depicted at 
length and in great detail in the first part of the Adiparvan. The whole 
narrative opens with an awesome but incomplete sacrifice, Janame- 
jaya’s snake sacrifice; one of the central episodes is structured around 
the performance of the rdjasiiya, again interrupted by Yudhisthira’s 
defeat at the dice-game, and in some sense the main story is rounded 
off by his performance of the asvamedha, while the first recitation of 
the Ramayana by Kuga and Lava takes place within the context of 
Rama’s asvamedha. Furthermore, as Alf Hiltebeitel has succinctly put 
it: ‘Within the same background that produced these sacrificial texts 
[the Brahmanas], the main contours of the epic’s “narrative conti- 
nuum” would seem to have been shaped as a “ritual of battle.” Over 
a “sacrifice of weapons” (Sastrayajfia), says Karna, Krishna will pre- 
side as a witness (vettr) and as the main officiating priest, the adhvaryu. 
The battle, with its preliminaries and aftermath, is Krishna’s main 
theater of operation in the Mahabharata.’ The events of the Sauptika- 
parvan at the close of the battle can be seen as another sacrifice, 
indeed as a replay of Daksa’s sacrifice, while James Laine has seen 
initiation as a main theme of the Aranyakaparan; he sees this mainly 
in terms of liminality and Turner’s concept of communitas but it could 
also be seen as diksa for a sacrificial ritual.“ What is more problem- 
atic is the extent to which some of these are integral to the epic in 
its earliest form, since the first part of the Adiparvan, for example, has 
long been considered relatively late and the Aranyakaparvan has been 
much expanded. 

The structuring of the Sabhdparvan around the rdasiya ritual has 
been ably demonstrated by J. A. B. van Buitenen and more will be 
said on this in the third chapter, in relation to the growth and de- 
velopment of the Mahabharata, while Heino Gehrts has less cogently 
and in part through inadequacies of interpretation seen the whole 
Mahabharata narrative as an extended rajasiya.” It is clear that the 
requirements of the rajasiiya underlie the events of the Sabhaparvan 


3 Hiltebeitel 1976b: 15-16 (citing Mbh. 5.139.29). 

3° Laine 1991: 273-96. 

* van Buitenen 1972: 68-74, also the introduction to the Sabhaparvan (Mahabharata 
1973-78: vol. 2 (1975), 3-30), and Gehrts 1975. See below, pp. 74-75 and 139. 
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and thus provide a motivation for the dicing match, since it is an 
integral part of the ritual in the epic just as much as in the ritual 
manuals. Thomas Oberlies has taken this a stage further by plau- 
sibly suggesting that the firthayaira in the Aranyakaparvan is also influ- 
enced by the rajasitya and contains reminiscences in the pilgrimage 
along the Sarasvati (3.130.1-7) of the sarasvatisattras described in the 
Brahmanas, as well as suggesting that there are echoes in it of the 
links of Arjuna and Bhima with their divine fathers Indra and Vayu.*! 

The large scale on which the frame stories of the Mahabharata are 
set in the context of the extended sacrificial sessions of the sattras of 
Janamejaya and Saunaka has been explored from the perspective of 
Vedic ritual by Christopher Minkowski, who argues that the narrative 
technique of the epic—the embedding of stories—in itself reveals the 
influence of the principle of arrangement by which the Vedic sacrifices 
are ordered.” The narrative starts with two successive levels of nar- 
ration, to both of which a satira is central, and indeed the reasons 
for Janamejaya performing the sarpasattra form the subject matter of 
the Asttkaparvan (1.36-53), where Janamejaya’s intent to perform the 
sacrifice in order to annihilate all the snakes in the world in revenge 
for his father Pariksit’s death by snakebite is averted by Asttka, who 
saves Taksaka, the snake who killed Pariksit, at the last minute; this 
strikingly parallels the special intervention by Krsna to revive Pariksit, 
the sole survivor of the epic era, as well as the aspect of the cosmic 
snake, Sesa, as ‘the remainder’. The narrative returns at intervals, 
and especially at transition points, to these two outer levels of the 
narrative by Ugragravas to the sages in the Naimisa forest and the 
narrative which it encapsulates by Vaisampayana to Janamejaya, often 
in language which is highly formulaic. 

However, this is by no means the end of the matter. The core of 
the narrative in the battle books (books 6—9) is then embedded within 
a further level of narrative, that of Samjaya’s account of the battle to 
the blind Dhrtarastra, an account facilitated by his gift of ‘the divine 
eye’ by which he can see all that is happening anywhere on the bat- 
tlefield, thus becoming the ultimate ‘eye-witness’. As Minkowski rightly 
emphasises, framing stories and embedding are used throughout the 
epic and the layers are particularly dense in the Adi and Aranyaka 


‘| Oberlies 1995a. 
* Minkowski 1989: 401-420. Minkowski also cites and in part summarises Witzel 
1987. Cf. also Minkowski 1991. 
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parvans, where four and five levels of embedding are found. This 
hierarchical emboxing of one narrative within another cannot be traced 
further back than the Mahabharata and it is in all probability as a 
result of influence from the epic that it became such a regular tech- 
nique not only in the Puranas but also in storytelling literature, most 
famously in the Paficatantra, from which it may well have spread 
worldwide. The source of the concept, though, as Minkowski argues, 
is in the recursive structure of the Vedic ritual, with the more elabo- 
rate rituals formed not merely by incorporation of smaller rites but 
rather by their symmetrical and hierarchical structuring around a 
focus, while the format of the sattras even more than of other Vedic 
sacrifices provides the regular intervals (karmdntara) for the telling of 
suitable stories: ‘the Mahabharata drew its inspiration for using a sus- 
tained frame story from the embedding structure of the Vedic ritual’.* 

Despite problems over the extent to which the employment of such 
frame stories coincides with parts of the Mahabharata which have clearly 
been reworked and expanded (as their prominence in the Adi and 
Aranyaka parcans illustrates), this sacrificial background does seem di- 
rectly to relate to the plot of the epic and to be in keeping with a 
ksatriya version of the ideology seen in later Vedic literature. In this 
respect it is more obviously a motivation for the presentation of the 
Mahabharata in its current form than are the transposition theories of 
Dumézil and his followers. Indeed, if Vedic mythology rather than 
ritual is to be invoked as the key to the epic, then weight should be 
given to Pavel Grintser’s argument that the main narrative of the 
Mahabharata is based on the myth of Indra’s slaughter of Vrtra, as 
well as individual incidents (for example, Duryodhana hiding in the 
lake may be compared to Indra hiding); one of the points that he 
makes in support, that the majority of Mahabharata similes are related 
to Indra mythology, is absolutely valid. 


The nature of the epics and of the bards 


No doubt eulogies of heroes and cycles of stories underlie the extant 
epics; traditionally the Mahabharata had an earlier and perhaps more 


#8 Minkowski 1989: 406. 
4 Minkowski 1989: 420. 
45 Grintser 1974. 
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clearly epic version in the Bharata. The first stage in the establishment 
of an epic tradition would then have been the progressive clustering 
of ballads and other material around some central theme, whether 
the personal vicissitudes of a hero or events of particular importance. 
Eventually, these cycles may have been linked together into works 
with a more complex plot. The Mahabharata and Ramayana would on 
this view constitute the end-point of a similar evolutionary process 
which can be identified, according to some, through a number of 
intermediate stages. The reciters and preservers of this heroic poetry 
would be the sitas or bards, who were attached to the courts of 
chieftains and who recited in short songs and on major festivals the 
glorious deeds of their lords;** one scholar, in an article on the com- 
mon introductory formula tato jayam udirayet of the Mahabharata, has 
rightly seen it as indicating the courtly background of the growth of 
epic literature.” It would be wrong to think of such story-telling as 
being the exclusive preserve of the sita; for example, the Pandavas 
themselves are recorded as telling each other stories while lodging in 
the potter’s house after Draupadi’s svayamvara, and these are not the 
stories typical of vaifyas and Siudras nor of brahmans but tales of war 
(1.185.11-12, cf. 1.184.11 and also 14.15.5-6). On the other hand, 
the references from late parts of the Mahabharata to ascetics comfort- 
ing Satyavan’s father with tales of previous kings (3.282.7) and to 
ascetic sages narrating stories to Dhrtarastra (15.26.4, cf. 15.33.1—2) 
probably reflect the transition of the epic itself into the hands of 
brahman redactors. 

It is known that these bards accompanied their masters into battle 
or the hunt as charioteers (the legal texts consider them to be descend- 
ants of the marriage of ksatriyas with brahman women, as does the 
Anusasanaparvan, at 13.48.10-12), enabling them to base their descrip- 
tions of hunting or war scenes on their own first-hand experience. 
They are not uncommonly linked in the text with two other types of 
panegyrist, magadha and bandin (indeed, not uncommonly in the stereo- 
typed long compound siitamagadhabandin).* They, and especially the 


*© The courts to which the sitas were attached were in the early period quite 
simple, essentially the household of the local chieftain, but must later have grown 
more elaborate; cf. the discussion of political and military aspects of each epic in 
chapters 4 and 8 (pp. 162-187 and 400-408). 

*” Sylvain Lévi (1917). 

*8 The compound siitamagadhabandin occurs at Mbh. 5.196.18d, 7.5.39d, 50.39b, 
55.8b, 8.1.12d, 13.119.15b, 14.63.2b, 15.30.7d, and Ram. 2.6.6b (also 597* 1, 1499* 1, 
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most famous of them, Lomaharsana, are sometimes described as 
pauramka, meaning however probably ‘knower of traditional tales’ (for 
example, at Mbh. 1.1.1, 4.1,2, 47.7c, 206.2d, 6.13.41d), in the same 
way that purana is used to qualify akhydna in describing the Mahabha- 
rata at 1.2.238ab (and probably at 1.1.15-16). Beside these sitas (dis- 
tant predecessors of the modern Bhat and Kathak), who would have 
been the original authors of epic stories, and to whom we owe the 
oral transmission from generation to generation of various epic cycles, 
there also figured, in a no less important role, the kustlavas, itinerant 
ballad-singers to whom we owe the long process of popularisation of 
the various chansons de geste among the mass of the population.” How- 
ever, the kustlavas were evidently rather despised later in the epic tra- 
dition, since the Santiparvan includes them in a list of such undesirables 
as beggars and drunks (12.69.49). 

Although the two extant epics are based on such traditional bardic 
material, in the course of time more religious and didactic material 
was included in them, to such an extent that the Mahabharata in par- 
ticular has rather lost the character of an epic, since so much of its 
volume is didactic material. On the face of it, the Mahabharata does 
give some indication of its own development. The very setting of the 
scene suggests the process of expansion in transmission by which a 
Bharata \ay of 24,000 verses grew to the Mahabharata of 100,000. 
Elsewhere there occurs an instance not only of self-reference but also 
of its narration by brahmans (brahmanah kathayisyanti mahabharatam aha- 
vam, 5.139.56ab). In a first stage of growth the basic story must have 
been subject to expansion from within, then in a second stage mythol- 
ogised and in a third stage entirely taken over by the brahmanical 
tradition; finally, after the epic was committed to writing, the number 


1812* 46, 1904* 1 and 1905* 2), siitamdgadha at Mbh. 12.38.43b, 59.118d, 15.46.5a, 
and Ram. 2.23.11d, 75.l1b and 82.8b, and in longer metre méagadhasiita at Mbh. 
3.225.10a. The siita is frequently mentioned in the text (for example at Mbh. 1.1.1, 
104.14d, 127.5a, 6b, 206.2d, 212.18a et passim—around 60 times in the first three 
parvans alone—and Ram. 1.1.25c et passim—over one hundred times), the magadha 
not uncommonly (for example Mbh. 4.65.13c, 67.28d, 7.58.2b, 12.59.118d, 13.48.19b, 
22a, 49.10a, 14.69.7a, Ram. 1.5.1la, 2.6.6b, 12.26b, 75.1b and 82.8b), and the 
bandin also quite often (for example Mbh. 12.59.118c, and Ram. 2.6.6b, 13.11d, 
14.9c, 23.1la, 59.1c, 82.8a, 4.37.13b and 6.115.13f). Other such eulogists and reciters 
mentioned in the text include the kathaka (Mbh. 1.206.3a), vaitalika (Mbh. 2.4.5b, 
4.67.28b, 7.58.2c, 12.38.43a, Ram. 6.3547* 1), panisvanika (Mbh. 7.58.2a), pathaka 
(Ram. 7.1540* 20) and granthika (Mbh. 14.69.7b). 

“9 Perhaps surprisingly the Mahabharata includes the kusilava among despised cat- 
egories, such as the gurutalpaga (Mbh. 13.90.10e). 
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of manuscripts needed for the purpose seems to have become virtu- 
ally a library of Indian tradition, to which new material of all sorts 
could be added. 

A passage in the Anukramantkaparoan indicates three starting points 
for the Mahabharata: ‘some brahmans, it is said, learn the Bharata from 
Manu, some from Astika, others from Uparicara ...’ (1.1.50), or from 
the story which has its origin in the beginnings of the Mahabharata 
itself, which starts with the description of the snake sacrifice ordered 
by Janamejaya, before mentioning a version without the upakhydnas 
in just 24,000 verses, and a summary in 150 verses, the Anukramani 
adhyaya (1.1.61—62). The first declaration has been held to correspond 
with the names Jaya, Bharata and Mahabharata which according to 
some indicate the main stages in the progressive growth of the poem.°° 
This claimed historical growth of the poem seems to be paralleled, 
in a passage of the Adivamsavataranaparan, by the precise division of 
its three thematic elements into a trilogy of bheda, rajyavindsa and jaya 
(1.55.43). From the third of these would then be derived the name 
of the historical epic story (d#hdsa) in its original nucleus; this seems 
at first sight to be confirmed by the affirmation of the Svargarohana- 
parvan (18.5.39a) jayo ndmetihaso ’yam, and in the controversial pada of 
the mangalasloka (... tato jayam udtrayet). But from the context of both 
passages it seems legitimate to infer simply an equivalence of the terms 
Java and Bharata rather than the theory of an independent epic nucleus 
called Jaya. However, some scholars, relying on a line in the same 
excised passage that refers to Ganega as scribe (1 App. I.1 insert 
1. 15), consider that the extent of this first redaction of the work must 
have been 8,800 verses, although this figure more probably refers to 
the number of obscure verses meant to slow Ganega down.°! Once 
its central core had been fixed, there must have been successive 


5° R. N. Dandekar (1954) put forward the view that a ‘secular-historical’ tradition co- 
existed alongside a ‘mythological-ritualistic’ mantra tradition, of which the first was 
fluid, whereas the other soon became fixed. Various ballads were welded together 
into one around the ‘epoch-making war’ fought at Kuruksetra; this Jaya was then 
gradually transformed into the Epic Bharata, particularly under the impetus of Krsna- 
ism, whose sponsors made the Epic the vehicle for propagating their religious teach- 
ing, by the incorporation both of the Bhagavadgita and of new legends. Subsequently, 
the activities of brahmanical redactors, specifically the Bhrgus, transformed the Bharata 
into the Mahabharata. 

5! Incidentally, P. L. Vaidya (1960) subjected to careful textual critism four obscure 
passages from the Kamaparvan (8.26.45, 66.15, 1096*, 67.33), traditionally said to be 
kiitaslokas (such trick slokas used by Vyasa to slow GaneSa), and argues that they are 
in fact the result of corruption. 
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amplifications on the part of other (Bhargava) authors, amplifications 
chosen from time to time according to a principle of thematic affinity 
and adapted to the context into which they were to be inserted. 
In addition to the transmission claimed in the opening of the Maha- 
bharata itself, where the sata Ugrasravas, son of Lomaharsana, recites 
to the sages in the Naimisa forest the form of the epic that he heard 
when Vaisampayana recited Vydsa’s samhita at Janamejaya’s great 
snake sacrifice (1.1.1-19), there is also the tradition that Vyasa taught 
the Vedas and the Mahabharata as the fifth Veda to Sumantu, Jaimini, 
Paila and his own son Suka, as well as Vaigampayana, who separately 
disseminated the collections (1.57.74-75, cf. 12.337.11). This tradition 
is invoked to validate the work known as the Jamminibharata, also often 
called the Jaiminiyasvamedha, which is a retelling of the Asvamedhikaparvan 
of the Mahabharata and belongs to the 12th century A.D. at the latest.” 
This work clearly has its background in the epic material and in the 
ancient ritual of the asvamedha (which it describes in some detail— 
indeed its ascription to Jaimini may also reflect this ritual emphasis— 
but in a form widely divergent from the Mahabharata), but overall it 
has a pronounced bhakti orientation and it was popular in South 
India, both of which points indicate that it is a relatively late work. 
It cannot, therefore, represent an alternative recension to that trans- 
mitted through Vaisampayana but does attest the popular acceptance 
of the possibility that variant forms of the Mahabharata could exist. 
The transmission and evolution of the Rdmdyana, while analogous 
to those of the Mahabharata, are somewhat less complicated, due to 
its more homogeneous and unitary nature. There is no doubt, though, 
that the original poem has undergone significant alterations and addi- 
tions over time. The bards and the kavyopajtvins or kusilavas who re- 
cited it from memory and who spread it around the country felt the 
need to embellish and complete the original work by adding longer 
or shorter chapters, and inserting short stories, descriptive digressions, 
mahatmyas and geographical descriptions in response to the require- 
ments of popular taste and the expectations of their audience; the 
majority of the interpolations in the second to sixth books are repeti- 
tions of events, insertions of pathetic passages and additions of mar- 
vellous and supernatural deeds. The story of Narada’s telling Valmiki 


82 For information on this work see Petteri Koskikallio (1993 and 1995). J. D. M. 
Derrett (1970) has identified other secondary epic or puranic material linked with 
Jaimini in text fragments called Jaiminirémayana and Jaiminibhagavata. 
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about Rama (found at Ram. 1.1.6-76 and 2.1—41) has been seen as 
evidence for Valmiki himself as a bard, and the story of Kusa and 
Lava (7.62 with App. I.9, and 7.84) as evidence for transmission ‘from 
the aged teacher to young pupils as is seen today in the living Slavic 
oral epic tradition.’ Indeed, the bardic aspect even of the Balakanda 
is emphasised. But, whereas Narada’s reply to Valmiki suggests both 
the traditional story and its oral transmission, the next two sargas 
present a rather different image of novelty and innovation. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, Valmiki witnesses a hunter killing a crane as it makes 
love to its mate and this moves him to compassion and to giving 
utterance to his feelings in a sloka (1.2.12-17), confirmed as being a 
new invention by Brahma’s words (1.2.29-36). In the third sarga 
Valmiki, in order to learn more of the story, has recourse to medi- 
tation (1.3.1-2), which implicitly suggests thinking out the narrative 
for himself. This blending of innovation and tradition continues in 
the account of Kuga and Lava learning the Ramayana from Valmiki— 
the traditional, oral element—and giving its first public performance 
before Rama—the element of innovation (1.4.1-12 and 22-27, also 
in greater detail in the Uitarakanda at 7.84—85). In these passages, but 
nowhere else in the text, the work is referred to as a kdvya and there 
is also one allusion to poets (havi, 1.4.20c/212* 2). However, the 
concept of the work as the ddikavya, the first literary production, only 
appears in the very late phalasrutis added at the end of the Yuddha 
and Uttara kandas (also in one added exceptionally to the Ayodhyakanda, 
2.2335* 6). 

About either the original authors or the reciters and redactors of 
the epics little is in fact known. Both Vyasa and Valmiki appear within 
the poems of which they are traditionally the authors but the infor- 
mation supposedly conveyed has at the most a symbolic value. In 
relation to Vyasa, it has been pointed out: “The epic poet’s origin 
and descent, like the origin and history of the epic heroes is a story 
of seduction, restored virginity, and substitute fathers (human and 
divine). Vyasa, like Karna, the first-born of the Pandavas, is born out- 
side and before his mother’s marriage. Just as Kunti is the hub of a 
multivalent set of relations that constitute the epic story, so is Satya- 
vati the hub of a set of relations that constitute the formal prologue 
of the poem; her mating with Paragara is an epic play-within-a-play 


53 Minoru Hara 1972. 
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that reveals the obscure origins and relations that govern the entire 
epic text.** Equally it is Satyavati, after her marriage, who calls on 
Vyasa to sire sons by his half-brother Vicitravirya’s widows, Ambika 
and Ambalika, from which are born Dhrtarastra and Pandu, while 
Vidura is born to the slave-girl substituted for Ambika the second 
time.* Though linked in this way with the plot, the figure of Vyasa 
nevertheless remains shadowy, which has not prevented speculations 
about his identity; these have ranged from such flights of fancy as 
his identification with Berossus, a Babylonian priest who flourished 
around 300 B.C., to the much more reasonable suggestion by Bruce 
Sullivan that he represents Brahma (sharing with him the symbolising 
of brahmanical orthodoxy, the creation and dissemination of the Veda, 
and being freqently called pitamaha, ‘grandfather’).*© Sullivan exam- 
ines the portrayal of Vyasa within the Mahabharata as seer, priest, 
ascetic and spiritual preceptor and highlights three episodes where 
Vyasa intervenes in the plot—fathering Dhrtarastra, Pandu and 
Vidura, supervising Yudhisthira’s rdjasiiya, and attempting to recon- 
cile the combatants—demonstrating the disastrous consequences for 
the Bharatas of all three, as well as the limited number of iden- 
tifications of Vyasa with Narayana (of which the most significant is 
his revelation that he is Narayana’s incarnation in the very late Nara- 
yaniya). Sullivan also supplies a plausible reason for lack of subse- 
quent recognition of the identity proposed in the decline in Brahma’s 
religious significance. 

Valmiki is less involved in the action of the Ramayana until the 
late Uttarakanda. Camille Bulcke traces references to the name Valmiki 
and stories about him, and studies the historical development of these 
stories, concluding that there must have been at least three different 
individuals bearing the name, one of them connected with the 
Bhargava family in the Mahabharata, since his story is mixed up with 
that of Cyavana Bhargava.°’ A well known later tradition makes 
Valmiki a bandit who preyed on passing travellers to support his 


5* Barbara Stoler Miller 1992: 111-12. 

55 This episode is narrated at 1.99-100. It is possibly this that has given rise to 
the incident alluded to by Asvaghosa, that Vyasa made love in Kasi with a beau- 
tiful prostitute who kicked him with her foot (Buddhacarita 1.42 and Saundarananda 
7.29-30), through a folktale form of the incident, as Sullivan suggests (1990a). 

56 Buddha Prakash 1951; Sullivan 1990b and 1994. 

57 Bulcke 1958-59a and 1958-59b. U. J. Sandesara (1958-59) makes some addi- 
tions and corrections to Bulcke’s references. 
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family but was brought to a realisation of the error of his ways when 
one of his victims asked whether his family were willing to share the 
burden of his sin and he discovered that they would not; thereupon, 
he became an ascetic and sat absorbed in meditation for so long 
that a termite mound (valmika) grew over him—hence his name.*® 


In form and content both epics share marked similarities. Both are 
set within a frame narrative that emphasises their transmission over 
time and yet their traditional authors are involved within the plot 
that they narrate, both deal with intrigues at court and as a result 
involve a lengthy period of exile, which has been brought about by 
underhand means, and they both culminate in a major war. However 
the differences are just as striking. In the Mahabharata that culminat- 
ing battle is viewed with considerable ambivalence and its heroes are 
very human in their doubts and uncertainties—the overall attitude 
may be summed up as that dharma is difficult to discern—whereas in 
the Ramayana there is no doubt that Ravana is evil and deserves to 
be defeated, and Rama has no qualms or uncertainty about his mis- 
sion. Most obviously of all the result of the battle is very different: it 
is a devastated kingdom and a world gone to wrack and ruin which 
Yudhisthira gains from the defeat of the Kauravas (indeed tradition- 
ally the death of Krsna—and often popularly the end of the war 
itself{—marks the start of the fourth and worst age of the world, the 
Kaliyuga), whereas Rama returns to a rejoicing Ayodhya and inau- 
gurates ten thousand years of ideal rule, of Ramarajya. 

The main theme of the Mahabharata is the rivalry between the two 
sets of cousins, the Pandavas and the Kauravas, which culminates in 
the great battle of Kuruksetra. Its nucleus is this great war lasting 
eighteen days; the poem narrates all the circumstances leading up to 
the war as well as the war itself and its outcome. However, it has 
undergone extensive addition and modification in the process of trans- 
mission over the centuries. The core of the Mahabharata was obviously 
composed after the early Vedic period, since the area where the con- 
flict is set lies well east of the Pafijab, in which the Rgveda is located. 
On the other hand, knowledge of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna is 
not complete. Whether or not the conflict as recorded in the epic 


°° The first recorded form of this story is in the Adhyatma Ramayana 2.6.64-86 but 
it may well be older, though not recorded within the ‘Valmiki’ Ramdyana. Inciden- 
tally, Valmiki also appears briefly in the Mahabharata at 13.18.7. 
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ever took place, a struggle for control over the upper Ganga and 
Yamuna obviously seemed plausible to its first audiences and such a 
struggle is likely to have been an aspect of the eastward movement 
of the Aryans. The poem may originally have described a local feud 
but, if so, it caught the imagination of the bards and in its final form 
the whole of India took part, in the same way that in the Jhad all the 
Greek world took part in the siege of Troy. In reality, however, the 
more eastern areas of Kosala, on which the Ramayana is centred, 
and Magadha, where the Buddha and Mahavira preached, do not 
play an important role in the Mahabharata. On the basis of these 
hints (they are no more than that), it seems probable that the origins 
of the Mahabharata fall somewhere between the 8th and 9th cen- 
tury.°° However, we do not have nearly so old a text, since, unlike 
the Vedas, the epics are popular works, transmitted orally and sub- 
ject to change, whose reciters would not necessarily be inhibited about 
updating what they were transmitting. There is therefore general agree- 
ment that the oldest parts preserved are not likely to be appreciably 
older than about 400 B.C. However, the Mahabharata has undergone 
so many reworkings that old and new are by now perhaps inextrica- 
bly mixed in much of it, although it is clear that certain parts, for 
example the Santi and Anusdsana parvans, are later than the core nar- 
rative. It has also had added to it the Harwamsa, which contains a 
full account of Krgna’s life and which, though notionally a supple- 
ment to the Mahabharata, also points forward to the Puranas. 

The Ramayana, by contrast, even as now preserved, is still a rela- 
tively unified heroic poem, which tradition attributes to the authorship 
of Valmiki, the ddikavi, that is the first poet to give life to a poem 
that was different in conception, extent and style from the ancient 
poetry sung by the bards; its style is more polished than that of the 
Mahabharata and, while still remaining part of what can be identified 
as the epic tradition, is in origin clearly the work of an author with 
a real feeling for and command of these conventions, an author whom 
it is convenient to call Valmiki. The core of the Ramayana lies in its 
books 2-6, for there can be little doubt that all of the Uttarakanda 
(book 7) is a later addition and the Balakanda (book 1), at least in its 


59 This is the view of van Buitenen (Mahabharata 1973-78: vol. 1, The Book of the 
Beginning, xxiv). An older estimate for the date of the war, achieved by means that 
have now fallen into some discredit, was around 950 B.C., made by F. E. Pargiter 
(1922: 175-183). 
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present form, cannot have belonged to the original work, on the evi- 
dence both of language and contents. As already indicated, there is 
no trace whatsoever in the Vedas of the Rama story and only the 
faintest of traces of any of its characters; it is clear, though, that 
Valmiki did not create this work out of nothing. He must have had 
before him some ancient Rama ballads still distinct from the poem, 
as has been argued by several scholars from the fact that the gathas 
of the Tipitaka (written after the 3rd century B.C.) allude several times 
to the history of Rama but never to the Valmiki Ramayana. Also, it 
is argued, Rama legends are found spread throughout India—not 
only among Hindus but also among Jains and Buddhists—and out- 
side India in the whole Indian cultural area; and indeed it is inter- 
esting to note that there are differences, at times substantial, between 
these versions. The Dasarathajdtaka, which Weber first considered the 
source of the Ramayana, represents for Sukumar Sen and Przyluski 
the most ancient form known of the Rama legend, but the possibility 
cannot be excluded that, as Keith thought, both the Jataka and the 
Ramayana go back to a more ancient common source. Certainly, the 
presence of variants on the periphery of the Indian cultural area 
lends some support to the hypothesis that these go back to popular 
traditions co-existent with the Valmiki Ramayana, traditions either 
unknown to Valmiki or deliberately excluded by him. 

On the other hand, the whole Ramdyana, including its first and 
last books, was well known before the Mahabharata received its final 
form by the 4th century A.D. Although the Ramayana does not con- 
tain as many archaic features as the Mahabharata and gives the 
general impression of being the later of the two, the Mahabharata 
contains as one of its episodes the story of Rama in a form derived 
from the Ramayana. Probably the Ramayana had reached its present 
state (apart from limited additions) by the 3rd century but its oldest 
parts may well be as early as any part of the Mahabharata. 


It can be argued that the particular character of the epics is in part 
due to their position at a time of transition, that their apparent histo- 
ricity lies in the fact of a later period reflecting on an earlier one, 
and that this reflecting is brought to an end by the transition from 
an oral to a written tradition. Certainly, as we shall see in subse- 
quent chapters, the largely pastoral society of the heroic age in which 
lineages were the main political factor is replaced during the period 
of growth of the epics by a clearly agrarian society accompanied by 
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the rise of urban centres and the emergence of a state system. Some 
of the apparent contradictions and inconsistencies are probably due 
to the reflections in the texts of this change from lineage-based so- 
cieties to monarchical states. The shift from a more inclusive society 
to the more stratified pattern so often seen as the hallmark of Indian 
society can to quite an extent be traced in both epics. In their extant 
forms each of the poems has a distinct location and the narrative of 
each is concerned with one of the two main royal dynasties of ancient 
India. The Mahabharata centres on the western Ganga basin, which 
it terms madhyadesa ‘the middle region’, and on the Lunar dynasty 
(Candra or Soma), while the Ramayana focuses on the middle Ganga 
basin and on the Iksvaku dynasty. The link with ritual is there in the 
frameworks of each epic but there is equally the link with the courts 
of the aggrandising monarchies of the late first millennium B.C. This 
is undoubtedly seen also in the way in which the epics—and this is 
by no means limited to India—have been used to bestow legitimacy 
on a later political set-up; the lists of chiefs and peoples taking part 
in the Mahabharata war and the attempts by so many later dynasties 
to trace their origins from the epic heroes are merely the most obvious 
manifestations of this. 


The plot of the Mahabharata 


Traditionally, the Mahabharata is ascribed to the sage Vyasa—to whom 
are also often ascribed the Vedas and the Puranas—but this name 
in reality means ‘arranger’ or ‘compiler’ and, although he is suppos- 
edly the natural grandfather of the heroes (brought in by his mother 
Satyavati to produce sons by the widows of his half-brothers, thus 
fathering Dhrtarastra, Pandu and Vidura) and a witness of the battle, 
Vyasa remains a mythological figure, whose historicity is doubtful. In 
fact, as already mentioned, the narration of the epic is on three levels: 
the work opens with the words of the sia Ugragravas, son of Loma- 
harsana, to the brahmans assembled in the Naimisa forest for Saunaka’s 
twelve-year sattra, declaring that he has just come from Janamejaya’s 
great snake sacrifice, at which Vaisampayana narrated the stories that 
constitute the Mahabharata, as he heard them from its composer Vy4sa, 
thus bringing us to the third (or first) layer in its transmission. 
The Adiparvan, ‘The Book of the Beginning’ announces the great 
story but then spends over fifty adhydyas on other matters before starting 
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the story of the Pandavas and Kauravas, thus fulfilling its role as an 
introductory book, dealing with origins in general and the origins and 
childhood of the epic’s heroes in particular. It details the descent of 
both the feuding parties from Bharata, the mythical ancestor of the 
Kurus, who reigned in the upper Ganga basin in the area of mod- 
ern Delhi and whose birth is narrated in the story of Sakuntala (1.62— 
69). The fathers of the contesting parties, Pandu and Dhrtarastra, 
were brothers and were educated together by their uncle Bhisma, 
whose birth as king Samtanu’s son is narrated later, as well as his 
abduction of Amba. Dhrtarastra married Gandhari, who had a hun- 
dred sons, often called the Kauravas, while Pandu married two wives, 
Kunti and Madri, but is cursed to die if he engages in sexual inter- 
course. Kunti uses a boon to invoke various gods and to conceive 
three sons by them: Yudhisthira by Dharma, Bhima by Vayu and 
Arjuna by Indra. She then offers use of the boon to Madri who uses 
it to bear the twins Nakula and Sahadeva by the Asvins. Madri is 
subsequently implicated in Pandu’s death, since despite the curse he 
attempts intercourse with her, and she voluntarily ascends his funeral 
pyre, leaving the other wife, Prtha or Kunti, to survive her husband 
and bring up their five sons. Since Dhrtarastra was born blind he is 
ineligible to rule and so Pandu has become the king. The two sets of 
cousins are brought up together in Hastinapura—as they grow up 
they learn weaponry from their uncle Drona—and Dhrtarastra acts 
as regent until Yudhisthira’s majority. However, the sons of Dhrtarastra 
are jealous of their cousins and plot to assassinate them by setting 
fire to the house made of lac in which the five Pandavas and their 
mother are staying, but they escape secretly through an underground 
passage. Later they attend the contest for the hand of king Drupada’s 
daughter, Draupadi (also called Krsna), where Arjuna wins her by a 
feat of archery and the five brothers jointly marry her. On their 
return, Dhrtarastra assigns them half the kingdom, the Khandava 
tract, where they establish their capital of Indraprastha; thus, the 
issue of who should rule is temporarily resolved or rather postponed. 
Subsequently, Arjuna is involved in the abduction of Subhadra, Krsna’s 
sister, and together with Krsna in the burning of the Khandava forest. 

The epic proper begins in the second book, the Sabhaparvan. After 
some years, following campaigns in the four directions to make Yudhi- 
sthira a universal emperor, the Pandavas erect a magnificent palace 
at Indraprastha and there celebrate a great sacrifice to mark their 
conquests and the killing of king Jarasamdha of Magadha as part of 
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Yudhisthira’s rajasiiya. The Kauravas already resent the growing power 
of the Pandavas and this splendidly arranged event—as well as the 
mishaps that befall him in their palace—inflames the jealousy of Dur- 
yodhana, whose uncle Sakuni gives him the idea of challenging the 
Pandavas to a game of dice, knowing Yudhisthira’s weakness for gam- 
bling. In the rigged game which follows, Yudhisthira first loses all his 
wealth and then pledges his brothers and himself as stakes; after this 
he stakes Draupadi, their joint wife, only to lose her too. The men- 
struating Draupadi is insulted by Duhsdsana, who drags her into the 
assembly hall, the sabha, and attempts to strip her in front of every- 
one, but the attempt miraculously fails and, after Draupadi has asked 
the unanswerable question of whether Yudhisthira could legitimately 
stake her, Dhrtarastra intervenes to grant Draupadi her freedom and 
that of her husbands. However, Yudhisthira is called back as they 
return and challenged to a repeat match; on an all or nothing throw, 
with a period of exile wagered against restoration of everything that 
had been lost, Yudhisthira loses again. So sadly the brothers prepare 
to depart for twelve years of exile in the forest and a thirteenth year 
incognito before they can reclaim their own. 

The book which describes the first twelve years of exile, the Aran- 
yakaparvan or ‘Book of the Forest’, is very heterogeneous, being a real 
storehouse of myths, legends and instructions of all sorts, told to relieve 
the tedium of life in the forest; it includes among others the famous 
story of Savitri (3.277—283) and that of Nala and Damayanti (3.50— 
78), as well as a substantial summary of the Ramayana, the Ramopa- 
khyana (3.257-275), and the narrative of Arjuna’s journey to the Hima- 
layas and his encounter with Siva disguised as a Kirata (3.13-42). It 
also contains the Tirthaydtraparvan, ‘the tour of the sacred sites’ (3.80— 
153), which is our earliest textual evidence for the cult of pilgrimage 
(though clearly quite a late insertion in the epic); this contains not 
only two lists of érthas but also the account of how the other four 
brothers go on a tour of them, during the period that Arjuna is on 
his journey to Indra’s heaven. Totalling 202 adhyayas, the Aranyakaparvan 
is one of the longest books of the epic (only the Santiparvan at 353 
adhyayas and the Adiparvan at 205 are longer; the Sabhaparvan has 72). 

The five brothers eventually decide to spend the final year of their 
exile at the court of the Matsya king, Virata, who gives his name to 
the fourth book, the Virdtaparvan; in order to disguise themselves, they 
hire themselves out as servants to the court and live there unevent- 
fully until almost the end of their time, when first Kicaka’s advances 
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to Draupadi with Bhima’s drastic revenge and then the Kauravas’ 
raid on the Matsyas’ territory threaten to unmask them. However, 
they last out and, when the thirteen years are over, they disclose 
their identities to the astonished Virata, who also offers his daughter 
Uttara to Arjuna (who accepts her as bride for his son Abhimanyu). 
Despite containing the narrative of an eventful year, this is a rela- 
tively short book (67 adhydayas). 

In the fifth book, the Udyogaparvan or ‘Preparation for War’ (another 
long book at 197 adhydyas), after the failure of negotiations for a peace- 
ful solution to their claim for the return of their kingdom, the Pandavas 
begin actively to enlist support and allies, as do the Kauravas. Krsna 
himself joins the Pandavas as a non-combatant, while his army is com- 
mitted to Duryodhana, who leads the Kauravas. Bhisma, Drona and 
Karna also join the Kauravas, the first two out of obligation to them, 
Karna out of friendship and loyalty. Krsna makes a final effort at 
mediation, which fails; thereafter, both sides select their commanders 
in chief: Bhisma for the Kauravas and Dhrstadyumna, Draupadi’s 
brother, for the Pandavas. Among the expansions contained in this 
book is the Sanatswatiya (5.42-45) a substantial philosophical digression. 

With the sixth book, the Bhismaparan (117 adhydyas), Samjaya’s 
account of the great battle begins, for Vyasa briefly appears to 
Dhrtarastra and grants him a boon to remedy his blindness: this is 
that his charioteer Samjaya, endowed with supernatural vision, shall 
narrate to him every detail of the battle. As the two armies are drawn 
up ready for battle, Arjuna is suddenly afflicted with doubts and turns 
to his charioteer, Krsna, for advice, whereupon Krsna expounds the 
Bhagavadgita (6.23-40). Bhisma leads the Kauravas for the first ten 
days and the narration of each day’s fighting takes up the greater 
part of the book, which ends with the pathetic description of the 
mortally wounded Bhisma lying on a bed of arrows. 

The next three books, the Dronaparvan (173 adhydyas), Kammaparvan (69) 
and Salyaparvan (64), are also named after the successive commanders- 
in-chief of the Kauravas. The Dronaparvan relates the heroic death of 
Ayjuna’s son, Abhimanyu, followed by Arjuna’s revenge which re- 
sults in the death of Jayadratha, an all-night battle between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth days ending with the death of Ghatotkaca, and 
the treacherous killing of Drona on the fifteenth day of the war. The 
Kamaparvan details the fighting on the sixteenth and seventeenth days, 
including both Bhima’s bloodthirsty revenge on DuhSasana for his 
humiliation of Draupadi and Karna’s death at the hands of Arjuna. 
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In the Salyaparvan, on the final, eighteenth day of the war, Duryodhana 
approaches Asvatthaman to lead the Kaurava forces but he suggests 
Salya, who is then chosen as the Kaurava leader but, amid scenes of 
general carnage, is soon killed by Yudhisthira’s Sakti; Yudhisthira also 
kills Salya’s younger brother when he tries to avenge Salya’s death. 
Duryodhana now takes over but the Kaurava army has many set- 
backs and Duryodhana briefly takes refuge in a lake, before agreeing 
to a mace duel with Bhima. Balarama now arrives after a pilgrimage 
of forty-two days (described at length by Vaisampayana in another 
Tirthayatraparvan, 9.29—53) and suggests that the duel should take place 
at Samatapajicaka. After a long, fierce duel with neither gaining the 
advantage, Krsna hints that Bhima should remember his vow to break 
Duryodhana’s thighs, Arjuna signs to him by slapping his own thigh, 
and Bhima shatters Duryodhana’s thigh with his mace; Duryodhana 
is disabled and falls dying, while Balarama protests at the foul blow 
and Duryodhana himself berates Krsna for the underhand tactics 
that the Pandavas have used, at his instigation, against Bhisma, Drona, 
Karna, Bhirisravas and now himself. All the Pandava warriors, along 
with Krsna, go to Duryodhana’s camp and then Yudhisthira sends 
Krsna to Hastinapura to console Gandhari. 

In the tenth book, the Saupnkaparan, “Book of the Sleeping Warriors’, 
the three remaining Kaurava warriors, Asvatthaman and two compa- 
nions, mount a nocturnal raid on the camp of the victorious Pandavas, 
in which the whole army is massacred (apart from the absent Pandava 
brothers and Krsna, who have gone to the capital) and the camp is 
burnt. The three Kaurava warriors report their achievement to 
Duryodhana before he dies. With this brief book (just 18 adhyayas), 
Samjaya’s account of the battle is concluded. 

The Striparvan, the ‘Book of the Women’ (27 adhydyas), opens with 
Dhrtarastra’s laments, which are followed by Vidura’s philosophising. 
Next the Kaurava widows, headed by Gandhari, visit the battlefield 
to lament over the fallen warriors and are followed by Dhrtarastra. 
Yudhisthira and his brothers also arrive and there are mutual re- 
criminations and confessions. Gandhart’s wish to curse the Pandavas 
is averted by the arrival of Vyasa but she holds Krsna responsible 
for the slaughter and curses him instead. Yudhisthira gives orders for 
the cremation of the dead, while Dhrtarastra and others go to the 
Ganga to offer libations to the dead. 

The war is over but the great epic continues with its longest book, 
the Santiparvan, the ‘Book of the Peace’ (353 adhydyas). Yudhisthira is 
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congratulated on the victory for his side but he regards it as no real 
victory and cannot be reassured by his brothers. Vyasa persuades 
Yudhisthira to seek advice from Bhisma but first his installation is 
performed. Yudhisthira then goes to the battle field, where Bhisma 
is lying, still alive, on a bed of arrows. At Krsna’s request Bhisma 
then preaches in this and the next book, the Anusdsanaparvan, ‘Book 
of Instruction’ (154 adhydyas), long sermons on ethics and philoso- 
phy in response to questions from Yudhisthira. These are subdivided 
into four subsections: the Rajadharmaparvan (12.1—128) on the duties of 
a king in normal times, the Apaddharmaparvan (12.129-167) on his duties 
in times of distress, the Moksadharmaparvan (12.168-353) on the way 
to release, and the Ddanadharmaparan (13.1-152) supposedly on the 
merits of giving; within the third of them is included the Nardyaniya 
(12.321-339), an early Paficaratra text. Interesting as much of this 
material is for our understanding of the development of Hinduism, it 
has little to do with the epic proper. The Anusdsanaparvan in particu- 
lar is very mixed in its contents. It opens with Yudhisthira declaring 
that he has still not been able to regain peace of mind and Bhisma 
stating that everyone is subject to destiny, before a series of questions 
from Yudhisthira prompt answers from Bhisma on topics such as the 
conquest of death, how Visvamitra became a brahman, kindliness as 
the greatest virtue, the results of karma, the abode of Sri, the degree 
of pleasure in sexual intercourse experienced by man and woman, 
the names of Siva, and so on and so forth. 

The basic story is resumed and in a sense concluded in the four- 
teenth book, the Asvamedhikaparvan, ‘Book of the Horse Sacrifice’ (96 
adhyayas), in which, to atone for his and his brothers’ misdeeds and to 
mark his sovereignty, Yudhisthira undertakes a horse sacrifice, at which 
Vyasa is the chief officiant. This book also includes the Anugita (14.16— 
50, supposedly a repeated version of the Bhagavadgita but in reality 
somewhat different in tone), the story of Uttanka (14.51-55) and the 
narrative of the still-birth of Pariksit and his revival (14.65—68). 

In the Asramavasikaparvan, ‘The Stay at the Hermitage’ (47 adhyayas), 
after nearly fifteen years, during which he is honoured by Yudhisthira 
and Arjuna but insulted by Bhima and the twins, the blind Dhrtarastra 
resolves to retire to the forest as a vdnaprastha, accompanied by Gan- 
dhari, Kunti and Vidura, and through Vyasa’s aid is granted a vision 
of the dead warriors. Subsequently Narada arrives at Hastinapura 
and describes how Dhrtarastra, Gandhari and Kunti have all per- 
ished in a forest fire. This and the remaining books narrate a variety 
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of events, some only marginally related to the preceding events. 
The Mausalaparvan, ‘The Book of the Clubs’ (8 adhydyas), tells the 
story of the deaths of Balarama and Krsna in the general extermina- 
tion of the Andhakas and Vrsnis. The train of events begins when 
some of the Yadavas dress up Krsna’s son, Samba, as though he 
were pregnant and ask some visiting sages to predict the sex of the 
child; enraged at the slight, they reply that it will be an iron club, 
musala, which will destroy the entire Yadava clan. Although the club 
is ground to powder and thrown into the sea, it reappears as a spiky 
sea grass which is used by the Yadavas as weapons when later the 
celebration of a festival turns into a brawl. A wholesale slaughter 
ensues and soon afterwards Krsna is killed by a hunter’s arrow and 
his capital Dvaraka is submerged by the sea. Next, in the Mahaprastha- 
nikaparvan, “The Book of the Great Departure’ (3 adhydyas), after learn- 
ing about the fate of the Yadavas and Krsna’s death, the Pandavas 
renounce the world, after installing Arjuna’s grandson as king. They 
start first towards the east but then make their way towards the 
Himalayas, dying one by one on the way; Draupadi is the first to 
fall (her failing according to Yudhisthira being her partiality for 
Arjuna), then Sahadeva, Nakula, Arjuna and Bhima. In the Svargaroha- 
naparvan, “The Book of the Ascent to Heaven’ (5 adhydyas), after fur- 
ther tests which involve his refusal to leave the dog which depends 
on him, Yudhisthira himself enters heaven. 


The plot of the Ramayana 


The Ramayana narrates the story of Rama, ranging from accounts of 
intrigue at court to wanderings among ascetics in the forest, and 
culminating in the great battle when the Raksasa Ravana is defeated 
and punished for his abduction of Rama’s wife, Sita. Indian tradi- 
tion is unanimous that the original version was composed by a sage 
called Valmiki and then transmitted orally, but the version now extant 
was undoubtedly composed over many centuries between perhaps 
500 B.C. and A.D. 300, during which period it was also committed 
to writing. It is now divided into seven kdndas or books. 

The first book, the Balakanda, is in fact a later addition composed 


6° The summary in this and the following paragraphs is taken with some adapta- 
tions from Brockington 1984: 1-8. 
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to narrate Rama’s birth, youthful exploits and marriage, and gener- 
ally to provide the framework for the narrative. It opens indeed with 
Valmiki asking Narada whether there exists in the world nowadays 
a truly exemplary individual and receiving the unequivocal answer 
that he is Rama. The birth of Rama and his three brothers is nar- 
rated in miraculous terms: DaSaratha is childless and in his anxiety 
for an heir performs first a horse sacrifice and then another sacrifice 
for sons. At the gods’ request, Visnu decides to become incarnate as 
DaéSaratha’s four sons as the only means of destroying Ravana, the 
evil king of Lanka, and the other gods procreate the Vanara heroes. 
In due course, four sons are born: Rama and Bharata play the chief 
roles, while the twins Laksmana and Satrughna each attach them- 
selves to one of their half-brothers as loyal but subservient compan- 
ions. When Rama is fifteen, the sage Visvamitra comes to court to 
ask for Rama to protect his sacrifice against the attacks of the Raksasas 
Marica and Subahu. This mission successfully accomplished, the 
sage takes Rama and Laksmana to attend King Janaka’s sacrifice at 
Mithila. We learn of Sita’s miraculous birth, and of Siva’s bow, which 
no man has strength to string; Rama not merely bends but breaks 
the bow, and with Daégaratha’s consent, Rama is married to Sita, 
Laksmana to her sister, and Bharata and Satrughna to her cousins. 
As the party return to Ayodhya, Rama’s status is further enhanced 
by an encounter with the belligerent Rama Jamadagnya. 

The original story would have begun with some version of the 
court intrigues which open the Ayodhyakanda, now the second book. 
Here the listener is introduced to the aging king of Ayodhya, 
DaSaratha, his wives Kausalya, Kaikeyi and Sumitra, and the four 
princes, Rama, Bharata, Laksmana and Satrughna. DaéSaratha de- 
cides, amid general approval from the citizens, to install Rama as 
yuvaraja, ‘young king’ or heir-apparent. However, Kaikeyi is persuaded 
by her servant Manthara to plot to have him supplanted by her son, 
Bharata, and banished to the forest for fourteen years. Dasaratha 
feels compelled to give in to her petulance because of two boons he 
has previously granted her, but his agony of mind in doing so is 
touchingly portrayed; so profound is his grief that he dies shortly 
after Rama’s departure from Ayodhya, attributing his death, sepa- 
rated from his son, to retribution for having accidentally killed an 
ascetic. His distress is shared by almost all the inhabitants of the 
town, but not by Rama himself, who accepts the decree with abso- 
lute submission and with the calm self-control which regularly 
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characterises him. In order to fulfil his father’s commands as fully as 
possible, he suggests sending messengers to recall Bharata, who is 
away from Ayodhya on a visit (and so innocent and ignorant of his 
mother’s machinations). Rama then makes preparations for his de- 
parture with no protest whatsoever, accompanied at their individual 
insistence by his wife Sita and his brother Laksmana. The trio soon 
evade the huge crowd of mourning citizens who flock after them 
and make their way, first by chariot, then on foot, to mount Citrakita, 
visiting on the way the Nisada chief Guha and the ascetic Bharadvaja. 
On Citrakiita they construct a hermitage, where they live happily 
for some time, enjoying the beauties of nature. 

Following Dasaratha’s death, the ministers vividly describe the evils 
of a kingless state. Bharata is urgently recalled to Ayodhya, where he 
overturns his mother’s schemes by angrily rejecting the proffered 
kingdom and setting off, accompanied by the three queens and a 
huge retinue, to fetch Rama back. They too meet Guha and are 
entertained to a miraculous banquet by Bharadvaja. Rama greets 
Bharata with none of the rancour displayed by the excitable Laksmana, 
enquiring calmly about his conduct of public affairs, but he insists 
on carrying out to the letter his father’s express wish, undeterred by 
Bharata’s impassioned pleas and offers to change places with him. 
Eventually, Bharata and his entourage return to Ayodhya, taking with 
them Rama’s sandals as a symbol of his authority; Bharata retires 
to nearby Nandigrama, from where he administers the country as 
Rama’s regent. Meanwhile, Rama and his companions decide to 
leave Citrakiita for a more remote part of the forest, going by way 
of the hermitage of Atri and Anasiya. 

The third book, the Aranyakanda, narrates the exiles’ life among 
the hospitable, respectful sages and the hostile Raksasas of the Dandaka 
forest. Despite Rama’s resolve to live like an ascetic, his role as the 
perfect ksatriya now becomes increasingly prominent: first, the broth- 
ers have to rescue Sita from the clutches of a Raksasa, Viradha, and 
then the sages extract a pledge from Rama to protect them against 
the ravages of the Raksasas. This is the occasion for a homily by 
Sita on avoiding aggression and a defence of his role by Rama. For 
ten years Rama and his party wander among the sages; there are 
specific accounts of their visits to Sarabhanga, Sutiksna, and to 
Agastya, who gives him divine weapons and advises him to build a 
hermitage in nearby Paficavati; on the way there, they meet the vulture 
Jatayus, who narrates his lineage and offers them his protection. 
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While they are living in the hut which they have built in Paficavati, 
the hideous but none the less amorous Raksast Sirpanakha makes 
advances to the brothers; infuriated by their mockery and disdain, 
she attacks Sita, and Laksmana mutilates her as a punishment. Her 
brother Khara attempts to avenge her, first by sending a band of 
fourteen Raksasas to kill the brothers and then, after they have all 
been killed, by leading an army of fourteen thousand to attack them; 
however, Rama alone defeats them all. Sarpanakha then works out 
another way of taking revenge through another brother, Ravana, king 
of Lanka, whom she incites to abduct Sita by exciting his lust. He 
compels the aid of the unwilling Marica, whose disguise as a golden 
deer and feigned call for help induce Sita to send both brothers after 
it; Ravana, disguised as a mendicant, thus has no difficulty in seizing 
her. Jatayus is fatally wounded when he attempts to intervene, and 
Sita is taken to Lanka, where, having vehemently rejected all Ravana’s 
blandishments, she is confined in a grove of asoka trees. Rama and 
Laksmana meanwhile are in great distress, but the dying Jatayus tells 
them what has happened, and the monster Kabandha advises them 
to ally themselves with the Vanara leader Sugriva, who will help 
them to recover Sita. On their way to find him they meet a Sabari 
ascetic-woman. 

Book four is called the Kiskindhakanda, since it focuses on events in 
or relating to the Vanara capital Kiskindha. By lake Pampa the two 
princes are accosted by Hanuman, the minister of the exiled Vanara 
king Sugriva, who takes them to his master. Rama and Sugriva make 
a solemn pledge of alliance, and Rama is encouraged by the sight 
of some of Sita’s clothes and ornaments which, seeing a group of 
Vanaras, she had thrown down as Ravana abducted her. Sugriva 
next enlists Rama’s help in ousting his usurping brother Valin, and 
recounts the history of their quarrel from his side. Encouraged by 
Rama, Sugriva challenges Valin to single combat and finally, with 
Rama’s covert assistance, Valin is mortally wounded. He dies reproach- 
ing Rama, who justifies his action, and is cremated with elaborate 
ceremonial. Sugriva is now installed as king. 

The onset of the rains prevents any further search for Sita but, 
after they are over, Hanuman and then Laksmana remind Sugriva 
of his promise to help. A vast army of Vanaras is mustered, divided 
into four, and sent off with instructions to search for Sita in every 
direction. Rama places most reliance on the party led by Hanuman 
and the heir apparent, Angada, and entrusts his ring to Hanuman as 
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a token for Sita. Three of the parties are unsuccessful and return 
quite soon. Eventually, Angada and Hanuman’s troop meet Sampati, 
Jatayus’ brother, from whom they learn that Sita is on the island of 
Lanka, and Hanuman resolves to leap over the sea to find her. 

Book five, called the Sundarakanda presumably after its account of 
the beauties of Lanka, opens with a long account of Hanuman’s 
fantastic leap and his wandering unnoticed through Lanka. Entering 
Ravana’s magnificent palace, he searches in vain for Sita, until even- 
tually he discovers her in the asoka grove, and overhears her rebuff 
to Ravana’s entreaties and threats. Hanuman gently reveals himself 
to the incredulous Sita and establishes his identity by producing 
Rama’s ring. Sita refuses to escape with Hanuman, preferring to be 
freed by Rama in person, but she gives him a jewel as a token for 
Rama. Instead of hurrying back secretly, Hanuman then embarks on 
a course of ostentatious and wanton destruction in Lanka and finally, 
curious to see Ravana, allows himself to be captured by Indrajit, 
Ravana’s son. The angry Ravana is dissuaded from killing Hanuman 
outright by his virtuous brother Vibhisana’s reminder of the inviola- 
bility of envoys, so he merely sets fire to the Vanara’s tail. This has 
the opposite of the desired effect, since Hanuman uses it as a brand 
to complete the destruction of Lanka. Reassuring himself about Sita’s 
safety, Hanuman crosses back over the sea and reports to his eager 
companions, before returning to Kiskindha with the news of the success 
of their mission. 

Book six, the Yuddhakanda, concerns the final battle between the 
armies of Rama and Ravana. While Rama and the Vanaras march 
southwards, the Raksasas prepare for war, but Vibhisana defects when 
his conciliatory advice is refused. After some debate, he is welcomed 
into Rama’s camp and consecrated king of Lanka. The problem of 
how to cross the sea is solved by Nala’s construction of a causeway. 
Ravana receives information from his spies about the size of the 
besieging army and after trying in vain to frighten Sita into submis- 
sion by showing her the illusion of Rama’s severed head, joins battle. 

At first success favours Ravana, since Indrajit puts Rama and 
Laksmana out of action, but eventually the brothers are restored by 
the intervention of Garuda, the celestial bird. A long series of duels 
ensues, resulting in the eventual deaths of all the most fearsome 
Raksasa champions at the hands of Rama, Laksmana and the Vanara 
chiefs. During this time, Rama overcomes Ravana but spares his 
life. As the tide of battle swings against the Raksasas, Kumbhakarna, 
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another of Ravana’s brothers, is woken from his extended sleep but 
after causing initial havoc among the Vanaras even he is slain by 
Rama. Indrajit repeatedly resorts to magic in order to strike terror 
into the Vanaras, culminating in preparations for a sacrifice to ensure 
victory, but he is prevented from completing it by Laksmana, who 
eventually kills him. Only Ravana is left and at last he takes the field 
again amid evil omens. His duel with Rama is a protracted one but 
finally, after Rama receives divine help in the form of Indra’s chariot 
and charioteer, Ravana too is killed and Vibhisana installed as king. 

There is little trace now left of what was presumably the original 
simple happy ending of the story. In the version now extant, later 
qualms about Sita’s virtue cause Rama to spurn her coldly, saying— 
for the first time—that he undertook the quest and combat simply to 
vindicate his own and his family’s honour, and not for her sake. In 
desperation, Sita proceeds to immolate herself on a pyre prepared 
by Laksmana. However, the gods appear to Rama and reveal that 
he is in fact an incarnation of Visnu and Agni hands Sita back to 
her delighted husband, unharmed and exonerated. Dasgaratha too 
appears, blesses his sons and tells Rama to return to Ayodhya and 
resume his reign (the fourteen years of exile having at this point 
expired). Everyone on the victorious side climbs into Ravana’s aerial 
chariot and they fly back to Ayodhya. Bharata is delighted by the 
news of Rama’s triumph and return, and restores the kingdom to 
him. This is followed by an elaborate ceremony of installation, and 
the epic is rounded off with a eulogy of Rama and his righteous ten- 
thousand-year reign. 

The seventh book is the Uttarakanda, or ‘Further Exploits’. It is set 
in Ayodhya after Rama’s victorious return but, despite its title, the 
first third of the book gives an account of Ravana’s misdeeds before 
his encounter with Rama, which Agastya narrates to Rama. These 
include Ravana gaining from Brahma by his austerities a boon of 
invincibility by all except mankind, his expelling Kubera from Lanka, 
and his rape of Rambha (leading to the curse which prevents him 
raping Sita). Agastya then finishes by narrating Hanuman’s exploits. 
The remainder of the book deals with events subsequent to Rama’s 
installation. After his guests leave, Rama lives happily with Sita for 
some time and the country prospers under his rule, but slanderous 
gossip about Sita’s virtue while a prisoner of Ravana compels Rama 
reluctantly to order her exile to Valmiki’s hermitage. Subsequently, 
Satrughna happens to stay the night at Valmiki’s hermitage (while 
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on his way to defeat the Asura Lavana and found the city of Madhura) 
and learns of the birth of Rama’s twin sons, Kuga and Lava. At a 
later date still, Rama prepares a horse sacrifice, at which Kusa and 
Lava are recognised by their singing of the Rama story. Sita is re- 
called and publicly re-affirms her purity by calling on the Earth to 
swallow her in testimony; the Earth embraces Sita and disappears 
with her; Rama is left to mourn her loss, using a golden statue of 
her as a substitute at sacrifices. After a long and prosperous reign, 
Rama receives a visit from Time and this first leads to Laksmana 
immolating himself in the river Saray. Next, after settling the king- 
dom on KuSa and Lava, Rama publicly immolates himself in the 
river Sarayii and, along with Bharata and Satrughna, is welcomed 
by the gods. 
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THE HISTORY OF EPIC STUDIES 


The biggest problem that any interpreter of the epics has to face is 
quite simply the scale of the works. As was noted in the first chapter, 
the Mahabharata is generally accepted as the longest poem in the world 
at nearly 75,000 verses, while the Ramayana, with a little under 20,000 
stanzas in total, is still a substantial work. There has always, therefore, 
been a temptation to seek for some means to get a grip on the whole, 
a theory which will slot everything into place, before the evidence of 
the epics themselves has been properly assessed and interpreted; this 
has unfortunately been a recurrent feature of epic studies. 


The history of epic studies (early period) 


Portions of the Mahabharata were being translated as early as the 
second half of the 18th century and editions and translations of parts 
of the Ramayana were published from early in the 19th century, al- 
though serious research on the epics was slower to appear, starting 
from the middle of the 19th century. In the 19th century and the 
early part of the 20th century the main focus of Indological research 
tended to be the Vedic literature; although a number of significant 
studies on the epics were produced, the main tendency was to analyse 
the epics in order to separate older and younger layers. However, in 
the second half of the 20th century, prompted in part by the comple- 
tion of the Critical Editions of the Mahabharata in 1966 and of the 
Ramayana in 1975, there has been a shift of interest more towards 
the epics, and also the Puranas, as well as a change in approach 
with greater emphasis on their mythic and religious elements. Indeed, 
in some respects, the Mahabharata in particular has become a major 
focus of Indian studies, with a recognition of its importance for a 
better understanding of Hinduism and of Indian society.' 


' Among surveys of scholarship on the epics the more noteworthy are by Oscar 
Botto (1970), Alf Hiltebeitel (1979), and J. W. de Jong (1975, 1984 and 1985). 
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The first English translation of any part of the Mahabharata was 
the translation, published in 1785, of the Bhagavadgita by Charles 
Wilkins, an employee of the East India Company, whose ultimate 
ambition was to translate the entire work; indeed, in the autumn 
of 1784, when he presented the Bhagavadgita translation to the Governor 
General of India, Warren Hastings, as a sample of the whole, he 
was said to have already completed more than a third of it. However, 
little more seems to have been published, apart from the Sakuntala 
episode in 1794;? on the other hand, his Bhagavadgita translation, which 
was the first scholarly translation of a Sanskrit text into any European 
language, was popular enough to be re-translated into French, German 
and Russian within a few years.’ In 1816, 1819 and 1824 the great 
scholar of comparative Indo-European linguistics Franz Bopp, who 
largely taught himself Sanskrit in Paris, edited the Sanskrit texts 
of the slaying of Hidimba, of the Nala episode, and then of Arjuna’s 
journey to Indra’s heaven,‘ working entirely from manuscripts, but 
his planned survey of the contents of the whole work was never com- 
pleted. At the same period A. W. von Schlegel, a leading figure in 
the German Romantic Movement, who was introduced to Sanskrit 
in Paris by the younger Bopp, produced an edition of the Bhagavadgita 
with accompanying Latin translation.’ The first complete edition 
of the Mahabharata was that edited by the pandits attached to the 
Education Committee and published in Calcutta between 1834 and 
1839.° The Bombay edition followed in 1862-63 and was accompanied 
by Nilakantha’s commentary.’ 


2 Bhagavadgita 1785; Mahabharata 1794 and 1820. Wilkins also, according to van 
Buitenen (Mahabharata 1973-78, vol. 1, xxxi), published a translation of the Churn- 
ing of the Ocean from the first book; however, I have been unable to trace this. For 
some background to his Bhagavadgita translation see Brockington 1989: 91-108. 

3 The French translation by M. Parraud appeared just two years later, the Rus- 
sian translation by A. A. Petrov a further year later and the German translation by 
F. Majer rather later (in 1802, with part having appeared in 1791). 

* The first appeared under the title ‘Der Kampf mit dem Riesen’ (in Bopp 1816, 
which also contained the translation of an extract from the Ramayana, entitled 
‘Wiswamitras Biissungen’); see also Mahabharata 1819 and 1824. 

5 Bhagavadgita 1823. This was printed with devanagari type brought from Paris and 
the text was based on the Calcutta 1808/09 edition and four Paris manuscripts. 

§ Mahabharata 1834-39. This edition included the Harivamsa and provided simply 
the plain text of the epic without any ancillaries such as notes; it also used a dual 
numbering system, one by verses only within each parvan (this is the system usually 
associated with this edition) and one by adhydyas. 

” Mahabharata 1862-63. This was produced in the traditional poth? format of loose 
oblong folios, with a drawing as frontispiece but no title-page in the usual Western style. 
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Although some remarks on the Mahabharata were made by Sir 
William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, in his 
researches at the end of the 18th century, the earliest systematic 
research was that of Christian Lassen, published from 1837 onwards 
and stimulated by the printing of the Calcutta edition and also by 
his collation of Ramayana manuscripts for von Schlegel. His main 
concern was to reconstruct Indian geography, ethnology and the 
pre-Buddhist history of India on the basis of the epic material, but 
he also examined its textual history and suggested that didactic and 
dogmatic passages were interpolations. Basically, his conclusions were 
that the poem as recited by Ugrasravas to Saunaka should be con- 
sidered the second of the three recensions of the poem alluded to in 
the Anukramantkaparvan (Mbh. 1.1.50 and 61, this second recension 
being also referred to in Asvalayana Grhyasiitra 111.4, which mentions 
a Bharata alongside a Mahabharata) and that, since Agvalayana can be 
dated to 350 B.C. and was a pupil of Saunaka, this second recension 
should be dated to 460 or 400 B.C. Thereafter only interpolations 
with a Krsna emphasis were added, whereas in its original form the 
epic is pre-Buddhist. Lassen also noted Krsna’s connections with both 
warrior and pastoral groups, suggesting that these reflected two layers 
of one tradition (with the pastoral one being the older), and argued 
that the name Vasudeva was not in fact a patronymic but that the 
simple form Vasudeva meant ‘Gott der Vasu’.° 

Shortly afterwards H. H. Wilson, who had been the leader of the 
orientalist party in the debate over education in British India and 
was by then the first professor of Sanskrit at Oxford (and Librarian 
to the East India Company), contributed an introduction, which 
included a summary of contents of all the chapters of the Mahabharata, 
to a volume of selections from the epic translated by F. Johnson.!? In 
1846 the elder Adolf Holtzmann, as part of his publication of epi- 
sodes from the Mahabharata, put forward the views which were to be 
elaborated later by his nephew and to generate such argument and 
opposition in the second half of the 19th century (though accepted, 
for example, in part at least by Schroeder); he argued that the origi- 
nal form of the epic assigned right and virtue to Duryodhana’s side 
and that it was later redactors, favouring the new deity Visnu, who 


8 Lassen 1837, 1839, 1840, 1842; also 1851, esp. 568-1034. 
9 1851: 764. 
'0 Mahabharata 1842 (introduction reprinted in Wilson 1864). 
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revised the poem in order to exonerate the Pandavas and Krsna 
from guilt for their misdeeds." 

Albrecht Weber, who was primarily a Vedic scholar, from 1852 
onwards looked for the origins of the epic in Vedic hymns of praise 
to heroes or patrons (gatha ndrasamst, danastut), arguing that from these 
later sprang longer epic songs, sung mainly on the occasion of great 
sacrificial feasts; he also believed that the Mahabharata reflects a real 
battle between Aryan peoples. In a later publication (1891) he high- 
lighted the central position of the_yajfia throughout the epic and stressed 
the Vedic antecedents underlying the epic view of the world. Weber 
also sought to establish a specific connection between the pastoral 
child god Krsna and Christ. Besides the similarity of the birth story, 
where he showed that Krsna’s was a later addition to the Puranic 
narrative and so claimed that it was clearly borrowed from that of 
Christ, he argued that the Svetadvipa episode in the Mahabharata 
was the Indian discovery of a form of worship of a personal deity 
peculiar to Christianity.'? These findings were then publicised in India 
through The Indian Antiquary in the 1870s. It was here too that the 
English translation of the preface to Franz Lorinser’s German transla- 
tion of the Bhagavadgita appeared. Lorinser quoted Lassen for the view, 
regarded by him as proved, that the Bhagavadgita was composed in 
the 3rd century A.D. and affirmed that there was a ‘strong infusion 
of ideas and sayings taken over from Christianity’, juxtaposing passages 
from Bhagavadgita and Gospels to make the point." 

In 1883 Sdren Sorensen took the view that the Mahabharata was 
originally a secular saga composed by a single author—since the unity 
of the main plot indicates this—onto which all other sections of the 
text were grafted at a later date; the original, therefore, as the creation 
of a single author lacked the contradictions, repetitions and digressions 
of the extant work; he therefore pruned its bulk to a core of under 
8,000 stanzas in what was a drastic and essentially arbitrary proce- 
dure.'* Although the details of his argument have been largely disre- 
garded, the main idea of an ancient warrior saga as the original 


" Holtzmann 1846: vii-viii. 

2 Weber 1857: 69-124, ch. 3, “Die Verbindung Indiens mit dem Landern im 
Westen’; Weber 1867. 

'3 Lorinser 1873: 283; Bhagavadgita 1869. 

'* Sérensen 1883. Since he wrote in Danish, most scholars (including the present 
writer) have based what they know of the work on the Latin summary (pp. 355- 
383). 
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basis of the epic is still widely accepted. In fact, his other major 
work, the monumental index of names, has been of more lasting 
value for epic studies.’ 

Whereas Sorensen attempted to excise inconsistencies, a couple of 
years earlier the younger Adolf Holtzmann, inspired by his uncle’s 
work, had used them as the basis of his ‘inversion theory’.'© Arguing 
that the incoherence of the inner structure of the Mahabharata reflected 
a difference of outlook between the older and the younger versions 
of the epic, he held that its origins lay in an early warrior epic and 
further argued, in his ‘inversion theory’ as Hopkins labelled it, that 
the Kauravas were originally the heroes, with Karna as the main 
protagonist of a work produced by a Buddhist author with Saiva 
tendencies. Two later revisions, made by Vaisnava brahmans, com- 
pletely changed its perspective by making the Pandavas the heroes 
but failed to eliminate all references to the bad qualities originally 
attributed to them. The first revision also turned Krsna into the 
controlling deity and showed antagonism towards Siva, whereas the 
second revision, made as late as 900 A.D., extended the narrative, 
added much didactic material and adopted a more conciliatory atti- 
tude towards Siva. While his theory did highlight the problem of the 
trickery which Krsna not infrequently advocates, it had few positive 
merits and involved a view of Indian religious history which was 
soon shown to be untenable. In any case, as the great Vedic scholar 
Hermann Oldenberg clearly showed, there are significant similarities 
between the epic conflict and the Vedic struggle between the Devas 
and the Asuras but no one suggests that instances of trickery by the 
gods mean that the Vedic poets originally sided with the Asuras.'’ 

Not much later, and more cautiously, Weber endeavoured to trace 
the origins of the epic back into the Vedic literature and rightly stressed 
the importance of the raasiiya ritual. It does indeed seem to be true 
that sacrifice is one of the most important themes in the Mahabha- 
rata.'® The epic opens with Janamejaya’s snake sacrifice, which provides 
the setting for its narration; the action proper commences with the 
rajasiya, which is so fatefully interrupted by Yudhisthira’s defeat at 


'S Sérensen 1904-1925. More in the way of summary of contents was provided 
in a contemporary work by Jacobi (1903a). 

'6 Holtzmann 1881; cf. also Holtzmann 1892-95. 

'7 Oldenberg 1922: 36. 

'8 Weber 1891. 
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the dice-game; the main narrative is then concluded by the Aégva- 
medha, the other, even greater sacrifice of kingship; and two other 
major elements of the narrative are symbolically presented as sacrifices: 
the awesome sacrifice of battle and the slaughter of the sauptika, which 
is likened to the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice by Siva. 

One of Weber’s pupils, Alfred Ludwig, from 1884 onwards also 
argued for a Vedic background to the epic.'? However, whereas the 
original form of the epic told of the capture of Kuruksetra by the 
Bharatas, the Pandavas were not historical and were in fact mem- 
bers of different tribes only later linked under the patronymic of 
Pandava. Since he thus considered that the purpose of the epic was 
not historical, Ludwig concluded that it must have another motive 
and therefore asserted that the main narrative was an allegory for a 
nature myth in which the changing seasons are symbolised by the 
changing fortunes of the protagonists (which was transformed into a 
heroic poem when the allegory was forgotten). In this seasonal myth, 
the sons of Pandu, the: pale sun, fight against the son of the blind 
(powerless) winter sun, whose wife Gandhari covered her eyes (i.e. is 
wrapped in clouds); they are married to Krsna, the dark one (i.e. the 
earth) and in the dice game lose everything until finally she is left 
with just one garment (i.e. the earth becomes bare in winter). Bhima, 
the son of Vayu, is the spring as the period of the equinoctial storms. 
Least convincingly of all, he speculated that Krsna might represent 
the spring sun, blackened by the perpetual smoke of sacrificial fires. 
In a second article, he developed these theories further and also notes 
that the conflict ends with the night attack by Asvatthaman (i.e. the 
last night-frost in spring) under the protection of Siva whom, follow- 
ing Weber, he sees as the god of winter. However, to his credit, he 
was the first scholar to explore in any systematic fashion the inter- 
relationship of the two Sanskrit epics.” 

The absence of reliable evidence in favour of Holtzmann’s view 
seems to have been one of the factors which prompted the Jesuit 
Joseph Dahlmann in 1895 to reject the view that the Mahabharata con- 
sisted of an original saga and several later accretions and to assert 
the essential unity of the text, which he saw as the work of a single 
author who combined earlier myths, lawbooks and teachings into a 
single whole—broadly speaking the epic in its present form—as a 


'S Ludwig 1884 and 1895. 
2° Ludwig 1894. 
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work of popular instruction.”! For Dahlmann the narrative symbolic- 
ally represented the conflict between good and evil and was a means 
of enabling the population at large to understand the complex teach- 
ings of dharmasastra, thus both narrative and didactic portions belonged 
together as two means of expressing the same basic religious truths. 
However prolix the Mahabharata is at times, he argued, the two ele- 
ments of the narrative and the didactic were deliberately combined 
by a poet telling a dramatic story of the war between good and evil, 
an allegory rather than a historical account. Yudhisthira as dharmaraja 
is not for him inconsistent in his actions but rather the principle 
that he represents is subtle and hard to fathom. Subsequently Sylvain 
Lévi adopted a similar approach to the Bhagavadgita, seeing it with 
its religious and moral message as the central theme around which 
a poet had elaborated the epic narrative.*” Whatever the limitations 
of his own views, Dahlmann’s work prompted a substantial number 
of studies on the Mahabharata, with several of his contemporaries 
(Winternitz, Jacobi, Jolly and Cartellieri among them) arguing that 
neither his early date for the compilation of the epic nor the unity 
of the epic were acceptable, since many elements of the work obvi- 
ously came from different periods. 

The obvious deficiencies of these more synthetic theories in pro- 
viding any real key to the complexities of the Mahabharata helped to 
ensure a ready welcome for the analytic treatment of E. Washburn 
Hopkins, who forcefully rejected Dahlmann’s ideas and argued con- 
vincingly for a more critical approach. Indeed, Hopkins first specifically 
examined the process of growth of the Mahabharata in an article written 
in response to Dahlmann’s book and substituting for a review of it; 
here he affirmed the relative lateness of the didactic portions and 
pointed out the lower proportions of variant readings in them by 
comparison with the battle books.*? Hopkins brought to his epic studies 
his classical training—he held posts in Latin and Greek before his 
appointment to succeed Whitney at Yale—and an interest in cul- 
tural aspects, seen in his Leipzig thesis on the vama system in Manu, 
supervised by Windisch. This broader interest is seen in his earlier 
extensive article on the fsatriya class in ancient India, based mainly 


1 Dahlmann 1895; cf. also Dahlmann 1899. One may note too the review by 
Auguste Barth (1897), and two articles by Winternitz (1897 and 1900). 

2 Lévi 1917. 

3 Hopkins 1898a. 
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but not exclusively on the Mahabharata, in which he examines their 
social position, kingship, weapons and military tactics, as well as the 
status of women; this already asserts the clear chronological distinc- 
tion between narrative and didactic parts which is the hallmark of 
his views.”* 

In his book, The Great Epic of India, which in a real sense marks the 
culmination and the conclusion of 19th-century scholarship on the 
epics, Hopkins proposed, on the basis of the disparities in language, 
metre and style between various parts of the epic, that it was a com- 
pilation consisting of several layers accreting around the small col- 
lection of lays which formed its core and which lacked the Pandavas 
as heroes or Krsna as demi-god (both additions of the period around 
400-200 B.C.). At the same time Hopkins highlighted the contrast- 
ing perspectives and teachings found in the Mahabharata. His analysis 
of language and style marked an important advance, and his broad 
division of the Mahabharata into narrative and later didactic elements 
and the general mechanisms of growth he postulated gained wide 
acceptance through their inherent plausibility. Hopkins accepted, 
however, that the material was so tightly interwoven that any attempt 
at separation into early and late parts would be virtually impossible 
and that, despite the impressive evidence he had collected, adherence 
to the synthetic approach had not been rendered impossible, merely 
illogical.” In the absence of better texts than those then available, 
further progress was difficult and interest in the Mahabharata waned 
for some time. However, Hopkins himself subsequently published a 
useful volume on Epic Mythology which summarised with relatively 
little theorising the data on the mythology and the deities of both 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana.” 


Editions of the Ramayana were undertaken much earlier than for the 
Mahabharata. The first text and translation began to appear early in 
the 19th century, undertaken by the Serampore Baptist missionaries, 
William Carey and Joshua Marshman, with the aid of a grant from 
the Asiatic Society. Three volumes appeared between 1806 and 1810.” 
This represents remarkable progress, when account is taken of the 


74 Hopkins 1889a. 

*° Hopkins 1901a (2nd edn.), see especially pp. 400-402. 

26 Hopkins 1915. 

27 Ramayana 1806-10. The translation only of the Balakanda was reprinted in 
England in 1808. 
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small amount of time that Carey, who had the main hand in it, was 
able to devote to the task. It is commonly stated that nothing further 
appeared and that the fire which destroyed the Serampore printing 
works in 1812 had consumed both the text being printed and the 
manuscript of further parts. However, at least one copy of a substantial 
part of the fourth volume has survived and is in the Indian Institute 
Library in Oxford.”® The text which Carey and Marshman printed 
was not that of the Bengali recension but was basically that of the 
Tilaka commentary; however, it does contain occasional readings 
attributed in the Critical Edition only to Bengali or Maithili manu- 
scripts. Another interesting feature of the text is the regular use of a 
subscript dot to indicate word division when this is not apparent 
because of sandhi; the same practice is found occasionally in manu- 
scripts, where no doubt such punctuation was similarly added for the 
guidance of Europeans. The translation is not particularly literary, 
endeavouring to be as literal as is practical, while the editors seem in 
many instances to have been indebted to pandits for the information 
given in the explanatory notes. 

This was followed before the middle of the century by A. W. von 
Schlegel’s incomplete but critically edited text (using 12 manu- 
scripts, the collation of which was done jointly with Lassen, and with 
a Latin translation of part) and by Gaspare Gorresio’s edition of the 
Bengali recension based on manuscripts from Paris and London.” 
Schlegel planned to edit the Ramayana in eight volumes but only 
managed to produce the text of the Bala and Ayodhya kandas, however, 
he did firmly establish the existence of the Bengal (i.e. Northeastern) 
and Southern recensions. Gorresio’s edition was based on the Bengal 
recension and was made from manuscripts located in Paris and 
London. Translations of extracts also appeared at this period, most 
notably of the death of Yajfiadatta from the Ayodhyakanda, first trans- 
lated into French by Antoine Chézy, which appeared in several varying 
editions and was in turn translated into English.*® Gorresio’s edition 
prompted several verse translations of selected episodes into Italian, 


°8 This lacks a title page but the first page is headed: ‘The Ramayuna. Urunyakandu. 
Book III. Section 1’; it contains the first sixty-four sargas of the Aranyakanda in its 
numeration, with the first verse corresponding to 2.108.1 of the Critical Edition 
and the last page containing four slokas of its sarga 64, corresponding to 3.51.1-3 
(including 1011* and 5ab). I am most grateful to my wife, Mary Brockington, for 
locating this volume and for these details of its contents. Some further details are 
contained in Brockington 1994. 

°° Ramayana 1829-38; Ramayana 1843-50. 

30 Ramayana 1814, 1826, and 1820. 
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some of them in rivalry of his achievement as much as in dependence 
on it.3! Adolf Holtzmann senior, better known for his controversial 
work on the Mahabharata, also translated some extracts from the Ayodh- 
yakanda.*” Research then followed from the middle of the century. 

Views about the Ramayana at that period were almost as varied as 
those about the Mahabharata but the conjectures put forward have in 
large part been refuted by the results of more recent studies. Opin- 
ions advanced include: influence from the poems of Homer (a view 
advanced by Weber and rebutted by Kashinath Trimbak Telang); its 
interpretation by Victor Henry as an allegorical narration of a solar 
myth; its presentation by Lassen as an allegorical representation of 
the Aryans’ first attempt to conquer South India, or even the struggle 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon overwhelmed by brahmans (James Talboys- 
Wheeler); and Jacobi’s view of it as a transposition of Vedic mythol- 
ogy about Indra.* The first major research, as early as 1850, was in 
fact a sober study of the Sunahgepa legend by the Vedic scholar and 
lexicographer Rudolph von Roth, who dealt with the legend first in 
the Aztareya Brahmana and then in various other texts, including both 
the Ramayana and the Harwamsa; he points out that the legend does 
not occur in the Mahabharata and shows that the Ramayana version is 
quite different from the older Aitareya Brahmana version, while the 
versions of the Harwamsa, Visnu Purana and Bhdagavata Purana seem to 
derive from the Ramayana. 

Weber, enlarging his scope from his Mahabharata studies, began by 
assessing the relationship of the Ramayana to the newly available Jataka 
literature and accepting the priority of the Dasaratha Jataka version, 
which led him to regard the abduction of Sita and the expedition to 
Lanka as separate elements.* In looking for a source for these, he 
favoured borrowing from Homer, noting mention of Yavanas and of 
the zodiac as further evidence for dating the epic. He also suggests 
an allegorical interpretation of the epic, with Rama symbolising the 
moon, the exile winter, Sita as the furrow and her love as the attrac- 
tion of the furrow for the light of the moon. The issue of a possible 
relationship with Homer has continued to fascinate scholars. Arthur 
Lillie in 1912 argued that Homer drew the stories of the Iliad and 


31 For details see Della Casa 1993-94. 

32 Ramayana 1841 and 1843. 

33 Weber 1870; Telang 1873; Henry 1904: 162-67; Lassen 1866-74: I, 647-48 
and II, 501-06; Talboys-Wheeler 1869; Jacobi 1893: 130-39. 

34 Weber 1870: 7, 14, 20-21. 
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the Odyssey from the Ramayana, while for good measure his final 
chapter presents Siva as a form of the Semitic Baal. Wilhelm Printz 
in 1926 sensibly surveyed the stories of Helen and Sita and asserted 
that any parallels are instances of convergence in development. 
Wolfgang Pax in 1936 compared the rape of Sita with, for example, 
Helen and Ariadne and interpreted the Ramayana as an elaboration 
of an ancient Indo-Aryan sun and vegetation myth. Other epic tra- 
ditions have also been brought in: Isaiah Sundaram Peter makes 
comparisons between Beowulf and the Ramayana, and more recently 
Marnjjan Molé draws parallels between the Ramayana (mostly the Bala- 
kanda) and the Shah Namah.* 

In the last quarter of the 19th century, as in some sense an out- 
growth from his work on the Petersburg Dictionary, Otto von Béht- 
lingk contributed several careful philological articles which still 
retain their value.** At the same period Charles Schoebel pointed to 
the religious significance of the Ramayana, regarding it as having a 
universal morality at its core and acknowledging the humanity of 
Rama’s portrayal.*? Hermann Jacobi is best known for his work on 
Prakrit and Jainism but from the 1890s also took an interest in the 
epics. Jacobi’s main contribution to epic studies was his volume on 
the Ramayana but he also made significant contributions concerning 
the Mahabharata and in particular metrics. Jacobi also rebutted the 
view advocated by Auguste Barth and George Grierson that the 
Ramayana had originally been composed in Prakrit and only later 
translated into Sanskrit, doing so by a careful examination of both 
the language and the metre of both epics.** For Jacobi Rama’s battle 
with Ravana is another form of Indra’s battle with Vrtra; his argument 
is that, since in later Vedic literature Sita is the wife of Indra or 
Parjanya, Rama must be a form of these gods.*? Here again we see 
the attempt to link the epics back to the Vedic literature, which is 
perhaps inevitable with regard to their position in the literary history, 
though posing certain problems. In terms also of the religious pattern 
visible in both epics—or at any rate in their older parts—it makes a 


3 Peter 1934; Molé 1960. 

% von Bohtlingk 1875, 1887 and 1889. 

7 Schoebel 1888. 

%8 Jacobi 1894. 

%° Subsequently. and rather inadequately Wolfgang Pax (1936) rejected Jacobi’s 
view of Rama as a transposition of Indra in favour of European parallels, seeing the 
Ramayana as an elaboration of an old Indo-Aryan sun and vegetation myth. 
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lot of sense to link them with the Vedic literature. The last decade 
of the 19th century also saw the publication of Hans Wirtz’s careful 
study of the Western (now usually called Northwestern) Recension 
and the innovative survey by Alexander Baumgartner, a Jesuit scholar 
of world literature, of the Ramayana and its various adaptations in 
India through to Tulsidas and other vernacular versions, as well as 
the discussion by Nobin Chandra Das of the geographical data con- 
tained in the Ramayana; all of these were the first examples of trends 
which were to be developed in subsequent research.” 


After the appearance of Hopkins’s The Great Epic in 1901, there was a 
decline in interest in the epics during the first half of the 20th century, 
with little of really major significance published. Nevertheless, a few 
items deserve mention here, while some other, more specific studies 
will be referred to in subsequent chapters. F. E. Pargiter used the 
Mahabharata to buttress his theory—deriving from his study of Pura- 
nic genealogies—of conflict between brahmans and fsatriyas, arguing 
that the great war marked the triumph of the Krsna-worshipping 
Paficalas over the side of Brahmanism (the Kauravas and their allies) 
and the resulting entry of non-Vedic elements into the orthodox tra- 
dition; his views were supported by Grierson but strongly opposed 
by A. B. Keith.*! 

J. Kennedy distinguished several Krsnas: one is the hero of many 
solar myths, the slayer of demons, who is connected with the dark 
sun and the storms of the rainy season and whose city of Dvaraka is 
located ‘where the sun dips into the boundless Western ocean’, and 
another is ‘the original Krsna of the Indus Valley, non-Aryan hero 
and semi-Aryan god, Aryan only in name’.” He further argued that 
the child Krsna originated from the bringing into the Mathura area 
of Christian legends from the apocryphal gospels by the Scythian 
Gurjaras and in a later article assigns this child Krsna to the Gupta 
period.* He traced the possible route for the borrowing in consider- 
able detail but failed to convince even his contemporaries. 

Oldenberg, though drawing on the works of Jacobi and Hopkins, 
put forward in a posthumously published work an individual view of 


® Wirtz 1894; Baumgartner 1894; Das 1896. 
*! Pargiter 1908; Grierson 1908b; Keith 1908b. 
*® Kennedy 1907 and 1908. 

8 Kennedy 1917. 
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the origin and nature of the Mahabharata.“ He stressed the links of 
Pariksit and Janamejaya with late Vedic literature and assessed the 
roles of kusilava, siita and brahman in its narration, before developing 
his view that the Mahabharata originated in a work in mixed prose 
and verse which was later reworked into a more regular verse structure. 
His work was more soundly based than some, since he viewed the 
epic as literature and examined in detail several passages, as well as 
surveying grammatical usages, the different metres employed by later 
redactors and the style of the work. He suggested that its narrative 
is based on events which happened at the end of the Rgvedic period 
around 1200 B.C. 

Gerrit Jan Held pointed out that the debates between synthetically 
and critically oriented scholars had produced more confusion than 
clarity, suggesting that neither approach was properly ‘scientific’ but 
dependent on subjective theorising.* He adopted an ethnographic or 
anthropological approach (which in practice meant defending the or- 
ganic unity of the epic against the analysts), basing his ideas on those 
of Durkheim and Mauss and seeing the epic as structured around a 
potlatch ritual, such as occurs in various cultures; indeed, the greater 
part of his book presents these theories in general terms, which are 
more specifically applied to the Mahabharata in the final chapter. Held 
argued that the Kauravas and Pandavas were analogous to two 
phratries in a tribe, which were therefore in a permanent state of co- 
operation and rivalry, and that both dicing and warfare were part of 
potlatch competitiveness. The whole story hinges on the fateful dyita, 
gambling tournament, in which Yudhisthira plays dice with the 
Kauravas and loses his property, his kingdom and his wife Draupadi. 
The place where the tournament was played, the consecrated arena, 
was the dyiitamandala, a gaming circle; it was drawn with great care 
according to precise rules of orientation. A special hall was built for 
the game, fenced off and consecrated, and the players were not allowed 
to leave the ring until they had discharged all their obligations. The 
fateful game of dice, Held argued, was the climax to a feast which 
included a variety of agonistic contests and exchange of gifts. Yudhi- 
sthira accepted the challenge of the dyiita not as a personal whim but 
because he was the dharmaraja, the personification of the moral order; 
it is clear therefore, that the gambling tournament was a sacred 


“* Oldenberg 1922. 
*® Held 1935. 
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obligation because, in Held’s view, the dyiiia was the traditional means 
to ensure the constant circulation of tribal wealth. 

Held compared the way in which the Devas and Asuras are in con- 
flict but co-operate in the ritual of the churning of the ocean, suggest- 
ing that Visnu and Siva are similarly complementary to each other 
(with Krsna on the side of the Pandavas and Siva on the side of the 
Kauravas). He also attempted to detect an elaborate scheme of ini- 
tiatory relationships in the epic (between Krsna and Kamsa, between 
Arjuna-Nara and Krsna-Narayana, between Arjuna and Siva, and be- 
tween Markandeya and Krsna as child) and affirmed that the didac- 
tic and epic elements belong together, since teaching is integral to the 
process of initiation, and were not artificially brought together. The 
unity still visible in the epic is the unity of the society with which it 
is genetically connected (which Held thought was probably that found 
in the period of the Brahmanas). This last point—that the epic must 
be understood in terms of the society and culture which produced 
it—was at the time and remains one that deserves emphasising.*® 

Two other studies from a broadly ethnographic approach also 
belong here, in the period before the impact of the Critical Editions, 
since they too, like Held’s book, were published before the Mahabharata 
Critical Edition had progressed far enough for their authors to utilise 
it. One is Walter Ruben’s volume on Krsna and the other Charles 
Autran’s more general study.*’ Ruben, a former pupil of Jacobi, is 
mainly concerned with the reconstruction of the oldest and most ori- 
ginal version of the Krsna legend and he assumes that the kernel of 
the traditions about Krsna and the Pandavas is historical but that it 
was mythicised on the model of the war between the Devas and the 
Asuras. In particular, he considers that the story of Krsna’s conflict with 
Jarasamdha of Magadha must have a historical basis, since Krsna’s 
humiliation in it is hardly likely to have been invented. However, 
such historical roots are only part of the story and Ruben goes on to 
postulate three layers in the growth of the tradition from independent 


© Among his clearest statements of it is the following (p. 114): ‘It is mythic material 
that we have before us in the Epic, hence we must try to reconstruct from it the 
conception of the universe peculiar to the epic period. There being, as we have 
already said, no illimitable gulf fixed between the sacred world of myth and the 
profane world, we are able by study of the mythic material at our disposal to ac- 
quire at the same time a certain insight into the organization of human society as 
it really existed in the period of the Epic.’ 

*7 Ruben 1941b; Autran 1946. Other publications by Ruben bearing more on 
the Harwamsa will be mentioned in chapter 5. 
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cycles of legend (following in this Oldenberg and others but taking it 
much further): firstly the Mathura cycle in which various local or 
folk elements accrete around the conflicts with Kamsa and Jarasamdha, 
secondly the Dvaraka material based on Krsna’s flight there from 
Mathura (perhaps originally about a different hero), and finally a 
fusion of these two with the Hastinapura material, again expanded 
with folk narrative (which, with its ‘pre-moral’ ethics helps to explain 
some of the ruses suggested by Krsna that later standards have seen 
as questionable). The implication of this is that the Mahabharata origi- 
nally lacked the figure of Krsna and Ruben suggests that the Maha- 
bharata strains our credulity in presenting a hero who does not stay 
where the action is and eleven times has to hurry from Dvaraka to 
the aid of the Pandavas, and even when present is commonly a spec- 
tator; Ruben argues vigorously that Krsna is inessential to the basic 
plot of the Mahabharata, which is the war and the events leading up 
to it.® While two of the episodes isolated by Ruben have been re- 
moved from the text of the Critical Edition (Draupadi’s appeal to 
Krsna at her disrobing and his helping her to feed Durvasas and his 
companions), the bulk of the material is shown to have full manu- 
script support, so Ruben’s Krsna-less Mahabharata would have to be 
pushed to a stage before the archetype. 

Autran adopts a more obviously ethnographic approach and, while 
disclaiming any particular theory, uses a comparative approach, es- 
pecially with the Greek world. The oldest stratum of the epic is related 
to the pre-Vedic ‘point d’eau’, seen as a centre of Asian culture in 
general. This leads to consideration of firthas, naégas and _yaksas succes- 
sively and these are seen collectively as the source of luxuriating 
legends, although he dismisses their roles in the Mahabharata narrative 
as being of subsidiary interest. He holds that the Pandavas’ polyandry 
links them with the pervasive Himalayan and Nepalese firtha and 
naga cults. The weaknesses of an anthropology that is not sufficiently 
based on study of the texts themselves are evident in his treatment, 
as also in some more recent ethnographic approaches.” 


*8 Ruben’s views on this point have attracted an equally vigorous rebuttal by Hil- 
tebeitel (1979: 87-92); cf. also Hiltebeitel 1976b: 79-101. 

* As a tailpiece to these ethnographic studies, which become increasingly less 
rewarding, may be mentioned Robert Shafer (1954). Shafer cheerfully admits that 
his title is inaccurate, since his book is about the Mahabharata, and begins his study 
with the words: “The Great Epic of India is essentially the story of native rebellion 
against Aryan exploitation.’ He sees the background to the war in the narratives of 
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By the end of the 19th century the desirability of a critical edition of 
the Mahabharata had already been recognised by Moriz Winternitz, 
who first raised the question at the XIth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris in 1897, at the end of his paper ‘On the South- 
Indian Recension of the Mahabharata’, and laid his ‘Proposal for the 
Foundation of a Sanskrit Epic Text Society’ (similar to the already 
well established Pali Text Society) before the XIIth International Con- 
gress at Rome in 1899, raising the matter again in his paper on the 
Sabhdparvan in the South Indian Recension of the Mahabharata, read 
at the XIIIth Congress at Hamburg in 1902. Winternitz was Librar- 
ian of the Indian Institute, Oxford, at the date of the first paper and, 
while working on manuscripts in Oxford, had come to realise the 
value of the Southern manuscripts for the text of the Mahabharata. 
Winternitz records that at first the idea of a critical edition of the 
Mahabharata met with great scepticism, since most scholars consid- 
ered that it would be impossible to restore a critical text of the Great 
Epic. A committee was nonetheless appointed at the Rome Congress 
to consider his proposal but it suggested that the ‘International Asso- 
ciation of Academies’ should take on the task. At the London meet- 
ing of the Association of Academies in 1904 it was decided to make 
such a critical edition one of the tasks to be undertaken under its 
auspices. 

Despite various doubts and hesitations, the Academies of Berlin, 
Vienna and Gottingen did set aside some funds for the purpose and a 
sample fascicule was prepared by Heinrich Liiders, who had followed 
Winternitz as Librarian of the Indian Institute and also published a 
study of the Grantha recension.*' This specimen was prepared on the 
basis of 29 manuscripts held in European libraries and was laid before 
the Indian Section of the Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen in 


how Yudhisthira’s four brothers set out to conquer all the other nations and tribes 
of India and of the tribute that these offer in the Digvyaya and Dyiita parans respectively. 
Most of the book is then taken up with a simplistic attempt to plot the location of 
all states and tribes mentioned. 

5° A sketch of the moves towards a critical edition will be found in Sukthankar’s 
‘Prolegomena’ to The Adiparvan, being the first book of the Mahabharata (Mahabharata 1933- 
66: i-ii); see also Winternitz 1901 and 1929, and Utgikar 1921. At this period Winter- 
nitz also published an article (1898a) which examines two Mahabharata manuscripts in 
Grantha script in the Whish collection, as well as mentioning others in that collection. 

51 Liiders 190 1a. 
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1908. Apart from this specimen (Druckprobe) nothing more was printed, 
but some preliminary work, such as the classifying and collating of 
manuscripts, was done by Liiders and some of his pupils, by Win- 
ternitz, Geiger and Otto Stein. In addition, steps were taken to raise 
the necessary funds, and a sum of £6000 was collected before the 
outbreak of the First World War brought all activity to a halt. 

Then in 1918 the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona 
(founded only the previous year) resolved to undertake the task and 
work actually commenced in April 1919. The first steps were the col- 
lation of some fourteen manuscripts of the Sabhdparvan, then colla- 
tion of eleven manuscripts ‘of the Nagarl and the Devanagari groups’ 
of the Virataparvan, followed by the first two adhyayas of the Adiparvan. 
The first visible outcome was a tentative edition of the Virataparvan 
(based additionally on a few Bengali, Grantha and Telugu script 
manuscripts, to a total of sixteen) edited by N. B. Utgikar and pub- 
lished in 1923.3 In fact, Utgikar relied mainly on three Devanagari 
manuscripts (later to be used as D1-3 in the Critical Edition), which 
divided the book into 67 adhydyas, the number given in the Parva- 
samgraha (Utgikar believed that this figure was correct). This edition, 
though based on insufficient manuscript material, nonetheless showed 
what could be achieved by a full critical edition; in many cases Utgikar 
provided a better text than the Vulgate and many verses and some 
adhyayas, for example the Durgastotra, were already shown to lack 
general manuscript support. 

In August 1925 the project came under the direction of V. S. 
Sukthankar, a former pupil of Winternitz whose text-critical methods 
he adopted, and in due course the Critical Edition proper of the 
Mahabharata was published in 19 volumes at Poona from 1927 to 
1966, compiled on the basis of a large number of manuscripts, and 
it was followed by the Harivamsa and six volumes of pdda-index. All 
but one of the books was edited by an Indian scholar; the Sabhaparvan 
was edited by Franklin Edgerton, although Sukthankar had earlier 
tried to persuade Winternitz to edit that volume and Liiders to edit 
the Karnaparvan. This edition has undoubtedly been one of the most 
significant events in Indology in the 20th century, as well as a matter 
of legitimate pride for Indian scholars, on which they did not hesitate 


82 Mahabharata 1908. Subsequently, in 1928, the collations made were forwarded 
to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
58 Mahabharata 1923. 
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to capitalise. For example, S. K. Belvalkar records in connection with 
his editing of that part of the Santiparvan ‘concerning the origin and 
functions of the State’, which the text ‘requires every person, called 
upon to discharge the functions of the Head of the State, to carefully 
study’, that ‘Hence I thought that it would be opportune and quite 
in the fitness of things to request Shri Jawaharlal Nehru to secure 
from the Government of India a special grant towards the printing 
expenses of the Parvan in question. The grant was kindly promised 
and paid up in three instalments, and the editorial work on the 
Rajadharma section of the Santiparvan was straightway commenced 
on the 15th of August, 1947, and the first forme of the final edition 
was actually printed on the 15th of August, 1948, the first anniversary 
of the achievement of India’s Independence’. 

In his Prolegomena to the first volume Sukthankar declared that 
the aim of the Critical Edition was to reconstruct ‘the oldest form of 
the text which it is possible to establish on the basis of the manuscript 
material available’ (p. Ixxxvi). To this end, a large number of manu- 
scripts were collated (using Nilakantha’s texts as the vulgate),° as 
well as several printed editions, and the result has been the collecting 
together of a far more complete record of the variant readings and 
the regional traditions of the epic than was in practice available to 
any scholar previously.°° The manuscripts were classified firstly into 
the Northern and Southern recension and then, on the basis of the 
scripts used, into versions. Sukthankar argued (p. vii) that “This 
principium dwisions is not as arbitrary as it might at first appear. The 
superficial difference of scripts corresponds, as a matter of fact, to 
deep underlying textual differences. It is common experience in India 
that when we have a work handed down in different versions, the 
script is invariably characteristic of the version.’ He does then go on 


54 Mahabharata 1933-66: vol. XVI, The Santiparvan, ed. by S. K. Belvalkar, Intro- 
duction, CC-CCI. 

°° R. N. Dandekar (1962) notes that 1,259 manuscripts were examined and 734 
actually used; the actual number used for any one parvan was usually around forty 
to fifty. After the end of the main project, the Institute reckoned that ‘as many as 
1,259 manuscripts written in as many as twelve different scripts have been critically 
examined’ (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1917-67, Golden Jubilee 
Souvenir, May 17, 1968, p. 4). 

56 Besides Sukthankar’s own remarks, Dandekar (1962) describes the methods and 
aims adopted in the preparation of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata: collection 
and collation of manuscripts, the distinction of recensions, the use of testimonia, 
preference of the lectio difficilior and textus simplicior in order to present ‘a text of the 
Epic as old as the extant manuscript material permitted.’ 
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to state that in practice matters are never as clearcut as this and, for 
example, Utgikar demonstrated the extent of internal variation within 
the Devanagari tradition by an examination of the manuscripts used 
for the beginning of the Sabhdparvan.*’ Nevertheless, the division into 
version by script tended to be accepted without any serious quali- 
fication by subsequent editors. 

The main basis for inclusion in the text was defined as ideally 
occurrence in both recensions, which means that the Critical Edition 
is on the whole closer to the Northern Recension, since the Southern 
Recension is appreciably longer. Where variants occurred, the prin- 
ciple adopted was to choose the reading found in the largest number 
of apparently independent versions, with a preference for manuscripts 
originating in Kashmir (whether in Sarada script or transcripts into 
Devanagari), since these were held to have preserved a particu- 
larly conservative text and were grouped as the North-western Group 
within the Northern Recension, while the Nepali, Maithili, Bengali and 
non-Kashmiri Devanagari manuscripts formed the so-called Central 
Group (with the Nepali, Maithili and Bengali manuscripts constitut- 
ing an Eastern sub-group). The composite character of the Devanagari 
version is obvious. Within the Southern Recension the Telugu and 
Grantha manuscripts were grouped together as containing a large 
number of corruptions and secondary additions from which the 
Malayalam manuscripts are free. Sukthankar was well aware that it 
was not possible to construct anything like the stemma codicum familiar 
from classical studies and warned against an unthinking application 
of such techniques to the Mahabharata. However, he felt—and, for 
example, Edgerton in editing the Sabhadparvan concurred—that all 
manuscripts of the Mahabharata basically derive from a single written 
text (although inconsistencies in this text establish clearly that this 
was a conflation of existing versions) and that the Critical Edition is 
the closest approximation to this archetype that we can achieve, al- 
though the complexity of the text’s transmission is such that many 
uncertainties of detail remain. Even if this claim is not accepted, it 
must be conceded that the text of the Critical Edition has removed 
many of the obvious accretions found in other editions. 

Extensive though the examination of manuscripts was, it by no 
means exhausted the total of Mahabharata manuscripts known to exist 
and did not even cover all of the regional scripts—as Sukthankar 


7 Utgikar 1918-192]. 
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himself pointed out, no manuscripts in Kannada, Oriya and Nandi- 
nagari scripts were used. Besides a spread of manuscripts in different 
scripts, another criterion for selection was their age and Sukthankar 
affirmed that ‘Old manuscripts, even though fragmentary and partly 
illegible, were selected in preference to modern-looking manuscripts, 
though complete, neatly written and well preserved.” This admirable 
principle was perhaps not always entirely adhered to. The oldest dated 
manuscript used for the Adiparvan contains the date Nepali samvat 
632, corresponding to A.D. 1511 (ms. N3), while the only Maithili 
ms. for that book is dated La. Sam. 411, corresponding to A.D. 1528. 
These illustrate well how recent in terms of the transmission of the 
text is even the earliest manuscript evidence. 

One result of the compilation of the Critical Edition was to reduce 
the length of the text from its traditional length of a hundred thousand 
verses (which probably included the HarivamSa) to a little under three 
quarters of that total—to be precise 73,650 verses and 297 prose 
units in 1,995 adhydyas (the average length of an adhyaya thus being 
37 verses). Since in the next three chapters details of frequency will 
be given on occasion, it will be useful to provide here a list of the 
lengths of the various parans in both adhydyas and verses (as well as 
the average length of the adhydyas in that parvan). 

Adiparvan contains 7196 verses and 156 prose units in 225 adhydyas 

(average: 32), 
Sabhaparvan contains 2390 verses in 72 adhyayas (average 33), 
Aranyakaparvan contains 10141 verses and 84 prose units in 299 
adhyayas (average 34), 

Virataparvan contains 1834 verses in 67 adhyayas (average 27), 

Udyogaparvan contains 6063 verses in 197 adhyayas (average 31), 

Bhismaparvan contains 5406 verses in 117 adhyayas (average 46), 

Dronaparvan contains 8112 verses in 173 adhydyas (average 47), 

Karnaparvan contains 3871 verses in 69 adhydyas (average 56), 

Salyaparvan contains 3293 verses in 64 adhydyas (average 51), 

Sauptikaparvan contains 772 verses in 18 adhydyas (average 43), 

Striparvan contains 730 verses in 27 adhydyas (average 27), 

Santiparvan has 12890 verses + 57 prose units in 353 adhydyas (aver- 

age 36), within which 
Rajadharmaparvan contains 4512 verses in 128 adhyayas (average 35), 


58 Mahabharata 1933-66: I, vi; cf. also Dunham 1985. 
59 Mahabharata 1933-66: I, vi, repeated almost verbatim in Dandekar 1962: 304. 
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Apaddharmaparvan contains 1560 verses in 39 adhyayas (average 
40), and 
Moksadharmaparvan has 6737 verses and 57 prose units in 186 
adhyayas (average 36), 
AnuSasanaparvan contains 6536 verses in 154 adhydyas (average 42), 
Asvamedhikaparvan contains 2862 verses in 96 adhyayas (average 30), 
Asramavasikaparvan contains 1062 verses in 47 adhyayas (average 23), 
Mausalaparvan contains 273 verses in 9 adhyayas (average 30), 
Mahaprasthanikaparvan contains 106 verses in 3 adhyayas (average 35), 
and 
Svargarohanaparvan contains 194 verses in 5 adhydyas (average 39). 


Sukthankar was not only the General Editor of the Critical Edition 
but also published a book on the Mahabharata, in which he moves on 
from the text-critical approach to a more holistic appreciation of its 
narrative and meaning, distinguishing three levels of meaning: a 
‘mundane’, an ‘ethical’ and a ‘metaphysical’.®’ He decries the search 
for the nucleus of the text, rightly claiming that most previous efforts 
had not had a basis in the work itself or in the Indian tradition, and 
he seeks instead for its ‘inner meaning’; thus, the physical battle is 
really a battle of good against evil, of Devas against Asuras, which at 
the same time symbolises the struggle for supremacy of our nobler 
mental faculties. At the ‘mundane’ or empirical level of interpretation, 
he suggests, the epic poets were like the ancient ysis in being interested 
in the unravelling of issues of personality, which takes on the dimen- 
sions of the quest for moksa and involves insight into karma; however, 
when he himself applies this it turns into some rather amateur psy- 
choanalysis. At the ethical level, not only the conflict between dharma 
and adharma but also the doctrine of avataras is covered, and Sukthankar 
suggests that the rivalry of the Devas and Asuras is continued in that 
between the Pandavas and the Kurus, in the process tending to alle- 
gorise its message. At the metaphysical level, he urges that the epic’s 


% The majority of these figures have been taken from the introductions to the 
relevant parvans but those for the Adi, Aranyaka, Stri, Rajadharma, Apaddharma and 
Moksadharma parvans have been calculated by Mary Brockington (and the total thus 
produced for the Santiparvan substituted for that of 12892 given in the introduction 
to that book). These figures are for the verses as numbered (with slokas of six padas 
counted therefore as one verse) and the average lengths of the adhydyas have been 
rounded to the nearest whole number. 

61 Sukthankar 1957. 
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thematic ties to the Upanisads must be recognised, pointing for exam- 
ple to the use of the symbolism of the chariot as the vehicle of the 
soul in the Upanisads and in the Bhagavadgita, and he affirms that 
Krsna and Arjuna symbolise the Paramatman and the jivdtman respec- 
tively, as in the Upanisadic motif of the two birds on one bough (as 
well as terming the Bhagavadgita ‘the heart’s heart of the Mahabha- 
rata’). As with so many of the approaches to the text, while it does 
bring to light certain features, it fails to take sufficient account of its 
great diversity. Another interesting approach to the meaning of the 
epic by an Indian scholar comprises a series of interpretative studies 
by the anthropologist Irawati Karve, centring round important charac- 
ters whose personalities and motives are analysed and assessed against 
the background of ksatriya codes of behaviour. 

Sukthankar also made a significant advance in his identification of 
the Bhargava influence on the expansion of the Mahabharata, to be 
discussed more fully at the end of the third chapter. That and the 
contemporary publication of Held’s ethnographical study mark the 
beginning of a revival of interest in the epics, which only fully got 
under way, however, rather more recently, after the Critical Edition 
itself had had time to make an impact. One result of its publication 
has been to spark off a long and vigorous debate about the prin- 
ciples behind the production of a critical edition and indeed whether 
such an exercise is valid for a text of the character of the Mahabha- 
rata. In particular, a dissenting view has been voiced by Madeleine 
Biardeau, who concludes that the methods of European textual criti- 
cism merely produce new recensions and that therefore a compre- 
hensive text such as Nilakantha’s is more valuable. She regards the 
fluidity of oral tradition as well established and so considers the produc- 
tion of another edition as more artificial than any based on a speci- 
fic manuscript recension, arguing that even if there was a common 
source, it was bound to change in recitation and thus there was never 
a single recension. 

Another result of the publication of the Critical Edition has been 
to prompt new translations of the Mahabharata into European lan- 
guages, the first into Russian and the best known that into English 
started by J. A. B. van Buitenen, neither of which is yet complete. 


6 Sukthankar 1957: 119. 
63 Karve 1969. 
6 Biardeau 1968b and 1970. 
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The latter in particular has already played a major role in presenting 
the Mahabharata to a wider audience and so extending the circles in 
which it is appreciated. Before his death, van Buitenen had published 
three volumes, containing the first five books, and his translation of 
the Bhagavadgitaparvan (not just the Bhagavadgita, Mbh. 6.23-40, but 
the whole parvan, Mbh. 6.14-41) was published posthumously. For a 
long time thereafter nothing further was done but there are now 
definite plans for his former student, James Fitzgerald, to continue 
the translation.® 


Subsequently, and in imitation of the Mahabharata Critical Edition, the 
suggestion was put forward of a critical edition of the Ramayana. The 
first abortive attempt was made by Raghu Vira, Director of the Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture at Lahore and editor of the 
Virataparvan in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, who in 1938 
published a first fascicule containing the first six sargas of the Balakanda; 
in this the established text is printed in a central column, flanked by 
one on the left giving ‘vanga-visesah’ and one on the right giving 
‘daksmapatha-visesah’, with the lower half of the page providing manu- 
script variants (from 30 manuscripts, mainly in Lahore libraries) in 
the same three-column format. In its layout, the exclusive use of 
Devanagari, and the large amount of the page left blank this fascicule 
gives a very different impression from the Mahabharata Critical Edi- 
tion; oddly, despite the use of Devanagari, hyphens were employed 
to separate the component parts of compound words and extensive 
use was made of viramas and initial vowel signs to secure word divi- 
sion. Nothing further appeared and evidently the project foundered. 

Then in 1950 P. C. Divanji published an open letter inviting dona- 
tions to a scheme proposed by the Gujarat Research Society and in- 
dicating preliminary steps taken to realise it.’ In 1951 the Oriental 
Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, formally undertook the project 
at the suggestion of the Gujarat Research Society and opened its 
Ramayana Department. One of the first steps was the preparation of 
a list of about 2,500 Ramayana manuscripts from available catalogues, 


8° Mahabharata 1950-, Mahabharata 1973-78 and Bhagavadgita 1981. A personal 
communication from James Fitzgerald, 9th October 1996, indicated that the Striparvan 
and the first half of the Santiparvan, forming volume 7 of the whole translation, were 
nearing completion. 

8 Ramayana 1938. 

67 Divanji 1950. 
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an appeal for the loan of manuscripts and for information about 
uncatalogued ones then followed, and around 200 manuscripts of 
different versions were obtained on loan from institutions and indi- 
viduals. Incidentally, the enormous number of manuscripts in exist- 
ence (certainly far more than the 2,500 in this list) is a significant 
factor in the complexity of text reconstruction. A prospectus was 
published in 1955 and in the following year a specimen of the first 
sarga of the Balakanda, prepared along the same lines as the Mahabharata 
Critical Edition, was circulated to scholars. The Critical Edition of 
the Ramayana was then published from Baroda between 1960 and 
1975, under the general editorship first of G. H. Bhatt and later of 
U. P. Shah, using essentially the same philological and text-critical 
methods as employed by the Mahabharata editors. 

As with the Mahabharata Critical Edition, apart from the Devanagari 
manuscripts, the Ramayana Critical Edition groups its manuscripts by 
the script employed, but the numbers of manuscripts in each version 
varies considerably; for example, only one Maithilt manuscript was 
used for the Ayodhyakanda and no Oriya manuscripts for any book, 
although some in the Orissa State Museum and Library at Bhuban- 
eswar were examined and at least one full set of Oriya manuscripts 
also exists in Calcutta (in the Asiatic Society Library, no. 5614 in 
the Government Collection). However, the text was constituted on 
the basis of the Southern Recension, which was considered to pre- 
serve the older form of the epic, a view which goes back to Jacobi, 
although it has been challenged from time to time. The reason 
for the greater conservatism of the Southern Recension is perhaps to 
be found in the earlier religious significance of the text in the south, 
for which indirect evidence is provided by the commentators, whose 
motives were religious. From the manuscripts available a selection 
were collated and then a further selection made for inclusion in the 
Critical Apparatus, with the result that ultimately 37 manuscripts were 
utilised for the Balakanda, 29 for the Ayodhyakanda, 29 also for the 
Aranyakanda, 32 for the Kiskindhakinda, 29 again for the Sundarakanda, 
34 for the Yuddhakanda and 41 for the Uttarakanda. The oldest manu- 
script used was one in Nevari script dated to 1020 A.D.” 


8 U. P. Shah (1980) gives an account of the collection and selection of mss for 
the CE, with particular attention to the Malayalam manuscripts and some comment 
on particular passages in the light of manuscript evidence. 

6° The manuscript, in the Bir Library, Kathmandu (no. 934), contains all seven 
books but the date (V.S. 1076 = 1020 A.D.) is found in the colophon of the 
Kiskindhakanda and applies only to the preceding books. 
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The text resulting, as with the Mahabharata Critical Edition, is 
significantly shorter than the vulgate. The precise figures are again 
listed here for reference and are those used for calculations of fre- 
quency of various features in chapters 7-9. The overall length of the 
text is 19,100 verses (comprising 18241.5 slokas and 858.5 verses in 
longer metres) in 606 sargas (with an average length of 32 verses). 

Balakanda contains 1973.5 verses in 76 sargas (average length 26 

verses), 

Ayodhyakanda contains 3289 verses in 111 sargas (average 30), 

Aranyakanda contains 2099.5 verses in 71 sargas (average 30), 

Kiskindhakanda contains 2005.5 verses in 66 sargas (average 30), 

Sundarakanda contains 2521.5 verses in 66 sargas (average 38), 

Yuddhakanda contains 4491 verses in 116 sargas (average 39), and 

Uttarakanda contains 2720 verses in 100 sargas (average 27).’° 


The Ramayana Critical Edition too has prompted the undertaking of 
translations, of which the most significant is that into English under- 
taken by a team of translators headed by Robert Goldman. The first 
volume was translated by the general editor; although it appeared 
in 1984, Goldman noted that he began work on it around ten 
years earlier.”’ The relatively equal weighting assigned to introduction, 
translation and annotation is one of the features of the project. Besides 
Goldman’s essays on the Ramayana as a whole, its history and his- 
toricity, the Balakanda, and the translation and its annotation, the 
introduction includes a survey of the Critical Edition by Sheldon 
Pollock. It is questionable whether Goldman has fully made out his 
case for the composition of the Béalakanda extending over ‘at least 
four hundred years’, beginning as early as the fifth century B.C., 
although he has certainly made out a good case for believing that 
the Balakanda is more complex than has often been supposed. The 
translation itself adopts the style in which each verse is normally 
numbered separately and starts a new line; while the sloka is usually 
end-stopped, it is essentially a narrative metre and this is obscured 
by such paragraphing of a prose translation. The fullness of the anno- 
tations is largely due to the prominence given to the theological 


70 Tn these figures (unlike those for the Mahabharata), allowance for slokas with | or 
3 lines has been made in the totals, which have been calculated by Mary Brockington. 
The average lengths have again been rounded to the nearest whole number. 

1 Ramayana 1984-: 1, Balakénda. Introduction and translation by Robert P. Gold- 
man; annotation by Goldman and Sally J. Sutherland. 
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interpretations of the commentators, which means that Srivaisnavism 
is often given greater emphasis than the original meaning and purpose 
of a passage, especially since it is coupled with relative neglect of the 
evidence of the Mahabharata. 

The second volume, translated by Sheldon Pollock, came out within 
two years of the first volume.” In its introduction Pollock concen- 
trates on the Ayodhyakinda, though not infrequently referring to other 
books and in particular to the Aranyakanda. He develops the interest- 
ing argument that, while an integral theme of the epics as a whole 
is kingship, Valmiki is concerned, especially in the Ayodhyakanda, to 
develop an ethical model for kingship, for which Rama’s behaviour 
is of course paradigmatic. He also has some instructive comments on 
narrative discrepancies over Kaikeyi’s boons, seeing them as an at- 
tempt by Valmiki to preserve Dasaratha’s honesty and integrity against 
the implications of political opportunism involved in the idea of the 
rajyasulka, which he sees as the older version. The third volume is 
also translated by Pollock.” In the introduction, he castigates previous 
scholars who attempted to isolate an original Ramayana within the 
epic and reveals his own commitment to regarding the received text 
as the basic unit of analysis. Pollock uses the apparent dichotomy 
between the Ayodhyakanda, focusing on problems of court life, and 
the Aranyakanda, with its fantastic and magical aspect, as the starting 
point for an examination of the question of interpolation in the 
Ramayana. The first three, relatively brief sections affirm the coherence 
of the Aranyakanda with the Ayodhyakanda, provide a summary and 
point to similarities between the Ramayana and European romance 
(in very general terms, which on that level are unexceptionable), while 
subsequent sections are adapted from articles already published. 

Ten years after the appearance of the first volume, the translation 
passed the half-way mark with the publication of the fourth volume, 
translated by Rosalind Lefeber.”* Her introduction is restricted to issues 
relating specifically to this volume; the main topics discussed are the 
description of the four directions (Ram. 4.39-42), Rama’s allies and 
the death of Valin. Lefeber notes that ‘no verses stating or even im- 


” Ramayana 1984—: II (1986), Ayodhyakanda. Introduction, translation, and annotation 
by Sheldon I. Pollock. 

3 Ramayana 1984-: III (1991), Aranyakanda. Introduction, translation, and annotation 
by Sheldon I. Pollock. 

™ Ramayana 1984-: TV (1994), Kiskindhakanda. Introduction, translation, and annota- 
tion by Rosalind Lefeber. 
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plying Rama’s divinity remain in the critical text’, to qualify Pollock’s 
remarks in his introduction to the Aranyakanda. With regard to the 
commentaries, she remarks on the efforts to establish a sound text in 
Udali Varadaraja’s Vivekatilaka and Ramanuja’s Ramdanujiya, as well as 
noting that both are unpublished. 


Broader studies of the epics (since the Critical Editions) 


The publication of the Critical Editions, permitting a clearer view of 
each, has been a major factor in the renewal of interest in the two 
epics. Nevertheless, many of the studies published have preferred both 
to attempt to make sense of the Mahabharata—work on the Ramayana 
has been more limited—by bringing to it some schema into which 
the evidence is fitted and at the same time to treat the work as a 
unity. There are, however, problems with assuming that the Mahabha- 
rata’s meaning is concealed behind some sort of symbolic code, espe- 
cially one that only twentieth-century Western scholarship has been 
able to unravel. There is no good reason why the overt statements 
of the text should be dismissed, as has sometimes been the tendency, 
and there is need by close and accurate attention to the texts (and 
to the history of their transmission) to establish as precisely as pos- 
sible their actual content before elaborate superstructures are erected 
on a possibly shaky foundation. On the other hand, whatever their 
limitations, such theoretical approaches have at times illuminated the 
texts and have acted as a stimulus to further research. 

In the remaining part of this chapter some of the main studies to 
attempt a broader approach to the epics will be introduced, leaving 
those which have looked at more specific aspects until later chap- 
ters. The two most notable structural approaches are no doubt those 
of Georges Dumézil and Madeleine Biardeau, who one might say 
have approached the epic from opposite ends, the former seeing it in 
terms of Indo-European common themes and the latter as revealing 
‘a universe of bhakti’, that is, the outlook of the Puranas, but both 
seeing in the Mahabharata battle the transposition into epic of escha- 
tological myth. 

Dumeézil’s own publications on the Mahabharata were in fact pre- 
ceded by Stig Wikander’s study in which he put forward the claim 
of a mythic substructure to the Mahabharata. He suggested that the 
five Pandava heroes were transpositions of the major Vedic deities, 
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and as such reflected the three Indo-European functions or orders, 
which Dumézil argues were typical of Indo-European religion and 
society: the sacerdotal-legislative, the martial-kingly, and the popular- 
fertile, pointing out a number of striking analogies between the Norse 
story of the Battle of Bravellir (Saxo, Gesta Danorum 8) and the Maha- 
bharata narrative, especially in the blind kings Harald Hildetand of 
Denmark and Dhrtarastra.’” Thus Yudhisthira is a projection of Mitra 
(replaced by Dharma because by the time of the epic dharma expressed 
the substance of Mitra) and so represented the first function of the 
sovereign; Arjuna and Bhima respectively are projections of the warrior 
deities Indra and Vayu, representing the ksatriya second function; 
Nakula and Sahadeva are projections of the Asvins and represent 
the third function associated with the vis; while their marriage to 
Draupadi reflects the association of a female deity with the male 
gods of the three functions. Wikander identified Draupadi’s divine 
prototype in the Iranian goddess Anahita, who is seen by Dumézil 
as trivalent and has her Indian equivalent in Sarasvati. Ten years 
later, in 1957, Wikander concentrated on the twins and differentiated 
them in terms of their respective roles in the narrative: Nakula, for 
example, is handsome, fearless and a horse-breaker; Sahadeva is 
defined as peace-loving, an indifferent warrior and a cattle-keeper.’® 
Although together they clearly represent the third function, Nakula 
has second-function aspects, while his brother is more firmly a rep- 
resentative of the third. Since the Veda and the ritual texts effectively 
do not differentiate the Asvins, Dumézil argues that this feature goes 
back to features of Indo-European mythology which must have been 
passed down by oral tradition to the authors of the Mahabharata, 
whereas the Vedic theology of the Asvins is the result of a deliberate 
reform. The Mahabharata itself does, of course, present the five brothers 
as sons of the gods, so fathered to get round the curse pronounced 
on Pandu. For Dumézil and his school this is a conscious transfor- 
mation of the Vedic gods into epic heroes and indeed Wikander ar- 
gues that it took place very early since Bhima’s character suggests 
the Indo-Iranian rather than the Vedic Vayu. Subsequently Dumézil 
made further investigations of the Mahabharata and its heroes.”’” Karna 
is Siirya, who in the epic story fathers him on Kunti before her mar- 


 Wikander 1947. 
7° Wikander 1957. 
7 See especially Dumézil 1968-73 (mainly vols. 1-2), but also 1954, 1959 and 1977. 
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riage, and Dumézil compares his two mothers (Kunti and his adop- 
tive mother, Radha) to the two mothers of the sun in the Vedas, the 
night and the dawn. Dumézil notes that no hero incarnates Varuna, 
Bhaga or Aryaman and asserts Pandu ought to have been the incarna- 
tion of Varuna, Dhrtarastra of Bhaga and Vidura of Aryaman, since 
their characters derive from these deities. Bhisma, the elder statesman 
figure, is regarded as an incarnation of the sky-god, Dyu, who hardly 
figures in the Rgveda, however, and is totally absent from all later 
Indian mythology (further proof for Dumézil that the transpositions 
underlying the epic must have taken place at a very early period). In 
general terms, Dumézil sees the Mahabharata equally with the Scan- 
dinavian myth of the Ragnarék as developing an ancient eschatological 
conflict in three phases: a rigged game, by which evil triumphs for a 
long period, then the great battle in which the good takes revenge 
and finally eliminates the evil, and thirdly the government of the 
good. At such a general level, however, many other works of litera- 
ture might be made to fit this schema without great difficulty. 
Illuminating as much of Dumeézil’s analysis is, there are problems 
with a view which sees such a vast work as the Mahabharata as essen- 
tially an extended allegory, in which the epic conflict should be read 
as a transposition of an Indo-European myth of universal destruction 
and renewal. To put it in a slightly different way, it is difficult to 
harmonise the epic’s literary qualities with a view that it is basically 
a kind of code. There are also difficulties with the details of some of 
his identifications; a particularly obvious example is Draupadi, who 
for him must be the transposition of the Indo-European trivalent 
goddess, but who in the Mahabharata itself is declared to be a part of 
Sri and later, when Sri becomes closely linked with Visnu, of Indra’s 
consort Saci.” The reality is that Sri was originally a symbol of sov- 
ereignty and as such possessed by many rulers and above all Indra 
(e.g. Mbh. 12.124, 218 and 221); she is therefore a natural model 
for Draupadi. In general, it may be noted that Dumézil gives a less 
than adequate account of Krsna and his significance. He does address 
this issue in one article,’? where he notes the close association of 
Krsna with Arjuna, ascribing it to the Vedic links between Indra 


® Cf. Hiltebeitel 1976b: 144-47 for a discussion of Dumézil’s ideas on this point. 
Various interpolated passages do in fact follow the logic of the situation in making 
Rukmini a form of Sri and Draupadi of Saci, but this is not found in the text. 

8 Dumézil 1956; cf. also his 1953 article. 
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and Visnu, especially to Visnu taking his three strides to help Indra 
in his slaying of Vrtra. He sees a reflex of this in Arjuna’s slaying of 
Bhisma, where Krsna twice gets down from the chariot to take several 
steps towards Bhisma before being restrained by Arjuna, who on the 
third occasion plucks up courage to attack Bhisma himself. But this 
is a relatively minor episode, and the larger questions of the shift in 
importance between Indra and Visnu and of the significance of this 
for his overall scheme are not answered, although he does address 
the relationship between Visnu and Siva (which he reasonably sees 
as later) in terms of Krsna’s opposition to Asvatthaman. It can, how- 
ever, reasonably be said that Dumézil’s transposition theory is too 
static to take account of all the Mahabharata evidence. 

Dumézil’s views have certainly proved influential, though more so 
in France than among English-speaking scholars, but equally they 
have always had their critics. One of the most trenchant is the Dutch 
scholar Jan Gonda who, for example, contributed to a Symposium 
on the achievement of Georges Dumézil a wide-ranging critique 
of his ideas. Gonda points out the importance in Indian literature 
of triads unconnected with the three social groups, he disagrees with 
Dumézil’s characterisation of Varuna and Mitra and questions whether 
the Mahabharata ‘could have as its main theme nothing more than 
the transposition of an almost forgotten and no longer actual mythol- 
ogeme that could hardly serve to explain the socio-religious situation 
known to the post-Vedic generations’.®° Gonda also, and with some 
justice, charges Dumézil with a rather selective use of material. Other 
scholars have differed from Dumézil on some points while accepting 
at least elements of his approach. For example, as noted in the pre- 
vious chapter, Bruce Sullivan examines the portrayal of Vy4sa in the 
Mahabharata, shows how both Vyasa and Bhisma (identified with Dyaus) 
have similarities to Brahma through their title of grandfather, argues 
that Vy4sa’s role in the story corresponds to Brahma’s activities and 
concludes that Brahma’s functions, traits and even epithets have been 
incarnated in the figure of Vyasa.*! 

Another Dutch scholar, F. B. J. Kuiper, has stressed that the struc- 
ture within the group of Pandavas is only of secondary importance 
compared with the antithesis between their group as a whole and 
the Kauravas, reviving his compatriot Held’s idea that the Pandavas 


89 Gonda 1974: 143. 
81 Sullivan 1990b. 
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and Kauravas in the epic represent respectively the Devas and Asuras, 
the old dualistic pattern.** Gésta Johnsen then took this a stage further 
by identifying Dhrtardstra as Varuna’s alter ego in a survey of various 
views of the Mahabharata \eading to its interpretation as basically made 
up of elements of a cosmic dualism, the antagonism between Devas 
and Asuras.®*? Johnsen then compares the contention over Draupadi 
with the story of Sri deserting Bali for Indra (Mbh. 12.218) and, 
after noting the large number of coincidences in name between the 
sons of Dhrtarastra and Nagas and the links between Varuna and 
snakes, proposes that Dhrtarastra represents Varuna. 

A quite different attempt to outline a mythological framework within 
which the narrative of the Mahabharata can be located is that of Georg 
von Simson who seeks to construct from various hints in the narrative 
a series of correspondences between the major figures and elements 
of nature mythology, mainly aspects of the sun and moon along with 
the planets.** He also explores the possible Vedic and Indo-European 
background (the latter mainly through analogies with Greek mythol- 
ogy). He then argues that during the redaction of the epic this struc- 
ture of the battle as the expression of a year myth ‘was superficially 
adapted to the structure of the four yugas’ and ‘the whole event was 
represented as a historical occurrence of the hoary past by interpo- 
lating it into the existing dynastic history.’ While I think that there 
are problems in accepting this interpretation as it stands, it does have 
the merit of taking seriously both the older background (the Vedic 
and Indo-European material) and the internal developments within 
the Mahabharata, which point forward to classical Hinduism. Elsewhere 
he points out that the name of Kumbhakarna is synonymous with 
Dronakarna, which if split would yield Drona and Karna; for such 
splitting, he cites as parallels Kusa and Lava from kustlava and Drdha 
and Samdha beside Drdhasamdha as sons of Dhrtarastra.® 

It is the strength of Madeleine Biardeau’s interpretation—stimulated 
by Dumézil’s work, though differing significantly from it—that she 
has emphasised these links forward and to that extent been able to 
give a more comprehensive and discerning account of Krsna as the 


® Kuiper 1961. 

83 Johnsen 1965-66. 

* von Simson 1984. 

8° von Simson 1968. He also points out various chthonic associations of the two 
epic heroes and in particular notes the structural similarity between Kumbhakarna 
and Karna, neither of whom initially participates in the war concerned. 
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avatara of Visnu, and also of Siva. But her model is also to a large 
extent a static one, for she explicitly adopts an ahistorical approach, 
arguing that the basic forms of Hinduism are unchanging—the basic 
structural relationships of high and low, pure and impure and even 
the complementarity of Visnu and Siva. She brings to the text a 
rigorous structural analysis which is based on the premise that every 
component is crucial to the meaning of the narrative taken as a 
coherent whole and that a semantic system is discernible within the 
text which provides the basis for decoding the meaning of the nar- 
rative. While she broadly accepts Dumézil’s view of the five Pandavas, 
her wish to set the Mahabharata in relationship with contemporary 
Hinduism means that their interpretations not infrequently diverge.” 

Perhaps the most obvious feature of her interpretation is the em- 
phasis on the presence, indeed the pervasiveness, of bhakti in the 
Mahabharata and of the avatara ideology. In this scheme, the old di- 
lemma of the complexity of moral issues in the epic is resolved by 
proposing that it is through submitting themselves to the avatdra in 
devotion that the good (especially the good kings or princes) triumph 
over evil in the same way as the avatara defeats the asuras. Since the 
avatara must destroy evil and restore order, he unites two opposing 
aspects and, in mythological terms, he is Visnu but fulfills the func- 
tions of both Rudra and Visnu/Narayana; equally, the pralaya myth 
coincides with the myth of avatarana. Curiously, given this and her 
ahistorical stance, it is Biardeau herself who has drawn attention to 
the poor fit between the avatara concept and the Puranic yuga theory, 
which is in the process of development in the Mahabharata. However, 
one of her most significant ideas is the complementarity of Visnu 
and Siva which, she believes, structures the ‘myth’ of the Mahabharata. 
Since for her bhakti has its prominence in Hinduism through incor- 
porating sacrificial, yogic and renunciatory values, she finds the com- 
plementarity of these two deities already in the Brahmanas, where 
Visnu is identified with sacrifice and Siva is the necessary counterpart 
who wards off the dangers from outside the sacrificial context. She 
also sees the climax of the epic in terms of the pralaya, the cosmic 
dissolution which ends the yuga cycle, and correspondingly discerns 


8 Biardeau 1968-78. 

8” Tt is perhaps relevant that Biardeau’s work on the Mahabharata follows her study 
of Purdnic mythology. For some comment on the contrast between Dumézil and 
Biardeau in this respect, see van Buitenen in Mahabharata 1973-78: III, 163-64. 
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Siva’s presence as destroyer in parts of the narrative, particularly in 
the person of Asvatthaman in the Sauptikaparvan. Although the events 
of the Mahabharata are said to take place in the juncture, sandhya, 
between two _yugas, the symbolism is that of the end of a kalpa. Biardeau 
sees the reabsorption of everything into Visnu-Narayana at the pralaya 
reflected on a reduced level in the ascetic life of the Pandavas in the 
forest, which from another perspective is the period of consecration 
before the sacrifice of the impending battle, a sacrifice comparable 
to the cosmic conflagration at the end of a kalpa. 

Alf Hiltebeitel has reviewed the impact of Dumézil’s work and 
stresses that Dumézil combines the synchronic and the diachronic 
approaches, arguing in general for a combination of approaches; 
elsewhere he has a review essay on Biardeau’s studies of Puranic 
Hinduism and her interpretation of bhakti, agreeing with her that the 
Mahabharata is, at least in part, the reflection of a mythic eschatologi- 
cal crisis. In his own book Hiltebeitel attempts by text-study to ana- 
lyse the ‘structural relations’ between the Mahabharata and Hindu and 
Indo-European mythology and ritual, employing a relatively undog- 
matic approach but building on the work of both Dumézil and 
Biardeau.® He seeks to resolve the problem, implicit in their work, 
that the epic is reduced to something other than itself, whether myth 
or ritual. Taking the view that epic is a unique subcategory or vari- 
ety of legend, Hiltebeitel examines major episodes (for example, the 
dice game, Draupadi’s marriage, the Bhagavadgita and the theophanies, 
and the deaths of the four Kaurava sendpatis) to show the significance 
of Krsna’s role. He recognises the general complementarity of Visnu 
and Siva as the reconstitutive and destructive elements in the cosmic 
progression and considers that oppositions and relations between them 
are too embedded in the epic to be explained away as interpola- 
tions: “The activities of these deities seem rather to have been worked 
into the epic in an early, formative period of the poem’s construc- 
tion.” The epic reflects the relationship between cosmic order and 
human destiny and also has analogies to other epics in an Indo- 
European continuum belonging to a heroic age. 

Hiltebeitel pays particular attention to the role of Krsna (including 
a discussion of the three Krsnas: Krsna Vasudeva, Krsna Dvaipayana 


88 Hiltebeitel 1974 (also 1976b: 300-309 and 354-69) and 1983. 
89 Hiltebeitel 1976b. 
® Hiltebeitel 1976b: 174. 
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Vyasa, Krsna Draupadi), analysing incidents where he plays a deci- 
sive role (even when absent) and making a comparison between Krsna 
and Odin; he suggests that Krsna’s role is to perceive the hidden 
structure of dharma. He sees the theophany in the Bhagavadgita as 
reminiscent of the pralaya (in agreement with Biardeau), while con- 
necting Krsna’s theophany to Duryodhana with the three steps of 
the Vamana avatara and seeing it as an Indian version of an archaic 
method of declaring war. Hiltebeitel also brings out the importance 
of Sri as the personification of royal prosperity, while offering a more 
nuanced interpretation of both Sri and Draupadi; this chapter on 
Sri and the Source of Sovereignty includes some interesting remarks 
on possible links between Sri and the golden lotus, the Irish goddess 
Flaith Erenn (Sovereignty of Ireland) and a ‘fawn with a golden lustre’, 
and the motif of the royal deer hunt (including Rama and the golden 
deer). He regards the theme of royal virtues, which he discerns in 
this material and sees as central to the epic, as establishing that there 
is no separation between didactic and narrative elements in the 
Mahabharata. The quest for sovereignty entails the committing of sins, 
with a comparison of the sins of Indra with those of Yudhisthira as 
an inevitable part of their restoration to rule, although Hiltebeitel 
also remarks elsewhere that ‘only among heroes, as essentially human 
figures, can the full implications of violations and misdeeds be worked 
out and understood as sins.”! The place of sins in the structure of 
the epic is illustrated by the deaths of the four Kaurava generals 
(three of which involve an immoral act by Yudhisthira) and in the 
context of the ritual of battle the sinful act is a ritual necessity but 
one that can be expiated, as is done in the asvamedha. 

Hiltebeitel has thus brought out the relevance not only of myth 
but also of ritual in understanding the outlook of the Mahabharata 
poets. Both Hiltebeitel and Heino Gehrts (who comes to the study of 
both Sanskrit epics from the study of German folktales, while ac- 
knowledging a debt to both Dahlmann and Dumézil) have suggested 
that aspects of the battle are modelled on sacrificial themes, most sig- 
nificantly the death of Abhimanyu as a soma sacrifice, while Biardeau 
has put forward the view that the events leading up to the war, in 
particular the forest exile and its climax in the year in disguise, form 


9! Hiltebeitel 1976b: 47. Immediately before this he remarks that ‘some sins are 
more clearly limited to heroes, such as sacrilege and impiety (only in India could 
Indra, a god, commit a sacrilege by killing a brahmin).’ 
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a kind of dtksa@, the ritual consecration before a sacrifice. Whereas 
van Buitenen has demonstrated that the Sabhaparvan, which centres 
on Yudhisthira’s consecration and the dice match, is modelled on 
the rdajasiiya, Gehrts has argued on more tenuous grounds that the 
whole Mahabharata narrative is an extended rdjasiiya, the account of 
which in the Sabhdparvan is incomplete.” In particular, the battle itself 
is the actual, ritually significant dice match, the dice game in the 
Sabhaparvan being falsified by treachery, and the main events of the 
ritual as well as of the epic narrative, are held to be the weakening 
of the king and his regaining of his power; Gehrts finds the main 
support for his arguments in a passage rejected from the text of the 
Critical Edition (2 App. 30), since he relies throughout on the Roy- 
Ganguli translation. Though modelled on the rajasiiya, the epic nar- 
rative contains an element of criticism of the ritual and this is seen 
as a symptom of the shift in values taking place at that period from 
the pravrtti values seen in ritual to those of nwrtt. Incidentally, Gehrts 
does emphasise Krsna’s closeness to Arjuna, whom he regards as the 
main kingly figure among the Pandavas, but sees Krsna as embodying 
the spirit of ritualist solutions (an explanation for some of his advice 
to break the code of ksatriya conduct).™ 

The Indo-European perspective in various forms, especially on the 
Mahabharata, has proved popular. For example, the Indo-Europeanist 
Jaan Puhvel starts from Jacobi’s recognition that the Ramayana is 
‘closely analogous to the Indra-mythology of the Vedas’ and from 
Wikander’s and Dumézil’s insights into the Mahabharata, and ranges 
widely over early literature in various Indo-European languages in 
an attempt to show that ‘Indo-European saga and epic is overwhelm- 
ingly a special projection of Indo-European mythical inheritance. 
The anthropologist N. J. Allen seeks to amplify Dumézil’s trifunc- 
tional model by adding a fourth function, which can have either 
positively valued or devalued aspects, and has examined in particular 
two narratives of a hero’s wanderings.” These are, from the Mahabha- 
rata, the story of how Arjuna undertakes a twelve-year pilgrimage on 
his own, visiting the four quarters and at each encountering one or 
more females, and from the Odyssey, the story of how Odysseus, during 


® Gehrts 1975. 

°° The weaknesses of the arguments that Gehrts puts forward are clearly shown 
in the review by Hiltebeitel (1977). 

%* Puhvel 1974. 

% Allen 1993 and 1995a; cf. also 1995b and 1996. 
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his extended journey home from the siege of Troy, meets a series 
of women. Despite obvious differences in the narratives, there are a 
number of similarities: in both cases, the hero is already married 
before the journey starts and returns at its end to this primary wife 
(Draupadi/Penelope), he starts with companions but loses them, and 
at one of the four locations on his journey meets water monsters 
(Varga and her four sisters/Scylla and Charybdis), with whom the 
encounter is not sexual. In particular the first encounter is with a 
female possessing magical powers who takes the initiative sexually 
(Ulapi/Circe), while the second is longer lasting and produces a son, 
who later fights with his father (Citrangada bears Babhruvahana to 
Arjuna/Calypso bears Telegonus to Odysseus). The number of simi- 
larities listed is indeed striking and Allen suggests that they are 
not likely to have been due to borrowing but that a common Indo- 
European origin is a more likely explanation; he sees the similarities 
as based in fact on certain basic types of marriage custom inherited 
from the proto-Indo-European period, arguing that this is clearly 
visible in Arjuna’s relationships (e.g. the marriage with Subhadra 
by capture, that with Citrangada by bride-price, that with Ulupi in 
effect as kanyadana) and reducing the eight types of marriage listed in 
Manu to five forms (thus corresponding to the five relationships of 
each hero). Since the Mahabharata narrative has preserved this more 
transparently, it is likely to have been the more conservative tradi- 
tion, even though the Odyssey is the earlier of the two epics. 

An Iranianist, Julian Baldick, has approached the issue by suggest- 
ing that the Homeric epics should be studied in the light of narratives 
in other Indo-European languages and in particular Sanskrit, on the 
grounds that they correspond to the prototypes of Indian and Iranian 
epics. Specifically, he claims that the Jiad corresponds to the Ramayana 
and the Odyssey to the Mahabharata, although he also draws on other 
material, among them the Shah Namah of Firdawsi, the early history 
of Rome, the Scandinavian Poetic Edda and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum. The 
methodology adopted is a modification of Dumézil’s, mainly in that 
the three functions are seen as being reflected as sub-concepts within 
each member of the triad. In his summaries of the Jhad and the 
Odyssey he concentrates on the religious, mythical and ideological sub- 
strate (and so on passages which support his interpretation) and on 


% Baldick 1994. 
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mention of the gods. However, several of his parallels are trivial or 
may reasonably be regarded as universal themes, found in any litera- 
ture. On other occasions, comparisons are passed over that might 
have been expected. If Hector is to be compared to Kumbhakarna, 
despite their very different natures, the deer with golden horns which 
Heracles has to capture may as reasonably be compared to the golden 
deer which Rama is sent to capture by Sita. The discussion of 
Patroclus’ funeral is marred by inaccuracies in presentation of the 
Indian material, such as the suggestion that Agni is placed last and 
the implications of the fact that Vibhisana conducts Ravana’s funeral. 
For the test set to the suitors of stringing Odysseus’s bow and shooting 
an arrow through the holes in twelve axe-heads, besides the example 
given of Arjuna at the contest for Draupadi’s hand, Rama’s breaking 
Janaka’s great bow at the contest for Sita’s hand and his shooting an 
arrow through seven sd trees as proof for Sugriva of his ability could 
have been mentioned, since these show the wide spread of the motif 
(and the second is in some ways closer to the Odyssey example). Baldick 
opts for transmission of Indo-Iranian epics to the Greeks as the main 
explanation for the ‘extreme similarities’ between the Homeric and 
Sanskrit epics, but with elements of a proto-Indo-European epic tra- 
dition and some borrowing from the Homeric epics into the Sanskrit 
epics as subsidiary factors. 

Attempts to establish a common Indo-European background, 
whether in myth or in oral epic, are indeed complicated by the pos- 
sibility that the Greeks and the Romans did know of the Sanskrit 
epics through contacts with India. Dio Chrysostomus states that the 
Indians had a translation of Homer in their own language (53.6) 
and, given the broad similarities between the battles of the Mahabharata 
and the Iliad, this is most probably a reference to the Mahabharata. 
With less plausibility, Josette Lallemant suggests that Virgil could have 
known the Mahabharata on the basis of similarities between the por- 
trayal of Aeneas and the Pandavas, Turnus and Duryodhana, and 
Latinus and Dhrtarastra; other supporting evidence adduced includes 
the 18 days of both battles, the exchange of delegates seeking peace 
before the start of the war, and certain details common to the 
Salyaparvan and Aeneid 12. None of this is conclusive and the differences 
are substantial.” 


7” Lallemant 1959. 
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Comparative approaches have also, however, included comparison 
of the Mahabharata and Ramayana with epic poems from other cultures 
more generally and without necessarily any suggestion of common 
descent, although it can be combined with the Indo-European ap- 
proach. This assumes that the two Sanskrit works are indeed epics 
in the generally accepted sense of that term, which is perhaps an 
over-simplified view, but this type of approach has yielded significant 
insights. Pavel Grintser accepts that the history on which epic is based 
is not identical with actual events and that all epics blend together 
events that are separated by several centuries: it was not the task of 
the epic singers to write history and it was quite possible for them to 
combine reminiscences of events belonging to different historical 
periods. The first part of his book, on the oral and written tradi- 
tion in the old Indian epic, develops ideas in earlier articles on epic 
formule in the Mahabharata, which will be examined further in the next 
chapter, but Grintser also briefly addresses the issue of transitional 
texts and affirms that the text of the Sanskrit epics, in the form in 
which it has been transmitted in manuscripts, is not a simple transcrip- 
tion of an oral performance. He dismisses the idea of a considerable 
period of time during which the poems received a fixed ‘transitional’ 
form on the grounds that it would be impossible to transmit such 
vast epics in a rigorously fixed form. He suggests that traces of the 
influence of a written tradition are due to changes introduced subse- 
quently and that both epics existed already as fully completed poems 
in the oral stage of their composition. The second part of his book, 
‘Typology of the ancient Indian Epic’, is a wide-ranging comparison 
of the Mahabharata with epics from other cultures in which funda- 
mental problems about the relationship between folktale, myth and 
epic are discussed. He first, developing a point made by Viktor 
Zhirmunsky, draws attention to the fact that there is remarkable 
uniformity in the motifs and plots of heroic epics and adds that the 
typological similarities have also produced a similarity in the organ- 
isation of the material as a whole, explicable because their plots are 
constructed in similar ways and they share the same principles and 
methods of composition. Grintser defines the Mahabharata as classical 
heroic epic (not, that is, the archaic epic represented, for example, by 
some of the oldest Russian bylinas, but similar to the Iliad, the Kazakh 


% Grintser 1974: 171-3. 
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oral epic Manas and others) partly transformed into a late epic (those 
with a religious, didactic element, such as the Caedmon cycle). 
Grintser’s discussion of the typology of the Mahabharata has been 
continued by another Russian scholar, Yaroslav Vassilkov, in a more 
recent paper. Vassilkov makes the point that in the way that, for 
example, the story of the Pandavas’ struggle with Jarasamdha is mod- 
elled on the myth of the battle between the thunder-god and his de- 
monic adversary (which he affirms as an Indo-European myth), the 
Mahabharata moulds its historical material according to mythic and 
ritual patterns, thus attesting the persistence of the archaic type of 
the epic. Vassilkov therefore emphasises that, while the Mahabharata 
did go through the stage of the classical heroic epic and was partly 
transformed into a religious, didactic epic, it also retained throughout 
some features of epic folklore at the archaic stage; he sees this as 
constituting the true uniqueness of the Mahabharata. “There is no other 
epic in the world which combines in the same way the features of all 
three main historical stages of development: archaic, classical and late.’ 


So far, the only major attempt to apply to the Ramayana the kind of 
interpretative approach typified by Dumézil’s and Biardeau’s work 
on the Mahabharata is that by Daniel Dubuisson,'” who provides an 
analysis of the so-called three sins of Rama: the underhand killing 
of Valin, the sacrilege of brahmahatya in killing Ravana and the sur- 
prising repudiation of Sita. These are immediately recognisable as 
Dumézil’s ‘three faults of the warrior’ but the degree of their appli- 
cability to the Ramayana is less obvious, despite his efforts to show 
that they underlie the structure of the narrative. Dubuisson treats 
each of these episodes in detail in the first half of his book but then 
continues with an examination of the theological structure which he 
sees as shaping the relationship between Rama and the other main 
characters. Here he has a good deal of interest to say about the 
analogies between Rama and Indra, and correspondingly of Laksmana 
with Visnu, the vdnaras with the Maruts, and Ravana with Trisiras. 
However, the problem remains of resolving what he himself admits 
is not the least of the paradoxes of the Rama story: the transforma- 
tion of the archaic theme of the three faults first into a narrative 
glorifying violence in support of the social order and ultimately into 


® Vassilkov 1995. 
' Dubuisson 1986; cf. also his earlier articles (1979 and 1983-84). 
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a religious work built around a compassionate deity. His analysis 
increases rather than reduces the complexities inherent in the devel- 
opment of the Ramayana and he never really explains—any more 
than Dumézil—how the process of transposition actually takes place. 
Incidentally, Dubuisson elsewhere rightly and vigorously castigates the 
view put forward by David Ward in his study of ‘the divine twins’ 
that the best Indian version of this theme is provided by Rama and 
Laksmana, who embody the attributes of the Asvins, and he emphasises 
the errors and omissions involved.'®! 

On a smaller scale the Iranianist Marijan Molé examines a parallel 
with the Shah Namah and then propounds a tripartite structure in the 
relationships between Dasaratha’s four sons.’ He notes the occurrence 
of weapons as Kréasva’s sons (Ram. 1.20.13-14, also 25.18a and 27.9a) 
in the narrative of Visvamitra coming to claim the young Rama’s 
help and compares this with Rustam, whom he regards as the prin- 
cipal representative in the Shah Namah of the Iranian equivalent 
Krsaspa, and his receiving the arms that belonged to Sam before his 
first great battle against the Turanians; the theme of the warrior 
initiation is too general to be significant and Krsaspa does not actually 
figure in the Iranian narrative (and Molé himself notes that Kréaéva 
is not an ancestor of Rama in the way that Sam is of Rustam). Molé 
also asserts that Dasaratha’s four sons are clearly distinguished func- 
tionally, mainly on the basis of distinctions between their mothers 
(with Kausalya representing order and justice, Kaikeyi being full of 
anger and Sumitra subordinate), but he also concedes that the differen- 
tiation between the brothers is somewhat blurred in the epic (‘un 
peu estompée dans le poéme’) with Bharata only to a limited extent 
representing the warrior function and the twins having only weak 
links with the third function, while the tripartite structure as such 
plays only a marginal role in the Ramayana. 

For the sake of completeness, mention should also be made of the 
contention by Gehrts that the Ramdyana is based on the folktale, “The 
Two Brothers’ (AaTh 303), where one brother, who has won a prin- 
cess as bride by killing a dragon, is then killed by a witch and brought 
back to life by his brother.’ As he sees it, the epic is mainly based 


'! Dubuisson 1992, rebutting Ward 1968. 
12 Molé 1960. 
183 Gehrts 1977, which develops ideas already outlined in Gehrts 1967. 
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on what he suggests is the oriental form of the folktale, where the 
bride is abducted and released, a metaphor for the loss and recovery 
of royal power in the rajasiiya and asvamedha. While there undoubtedly 
are folktale elements in the Ramayana (and the Ramayana has influenced 
the Indian folktale tradition), his suggestion does too much violence 
to both stories and to the chronological issues involved to be in any 
sense plausible.'* The main point that can be said in favour of his 
analysis is that he has recognised that the true comradeship of Rama 
and his three brothers (it is a curious distortion of the story which 
ignores two of them) is being opposed to dissension between Valin 
and Sugriva and between Ravana and Vibhisana, although his further 
suggestion that the contrast is possibly also to the Pandava brothers 
in the Mahabharata seems most improbable. 


The limitations of studying either of the epics without a full com- 
mand of its contents are particularly obvious in this last example of 
recent broader studies, whereas some of the others mentioned have 
shown a much more profound understanding, based on closer study 
of the actual texts of the epics. In this regard, the publication of the 
Critical Editions—surveyed in the middle section of this chapter— 
has proved to be crucial, despite the occasional reservation that has 
been expressed. Accordingly, the next chapters devoted to each epic 
individually begin with an examination of the language and expres- 
sion, which provides a basis first for an assessment of the process of 
growth and then for a survey of the historical and cultural data or 
realia and finally for a study of the religious aspects to each epic. 


'* For a detailed analysis of the relationship between Valmiki’s Ramayana and what 
is generally accepted as the Indic form of ‘The Two Brothers’, see Mary Brockington 
1995a and 1995b. 
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THE MAHABHARATA (1) 


Language and style 


The language of both epics is clearly not classical Sanskrit, as that 
was fixed by the prestige of Panini’s grammar. The most usual desig- 
nation for this variety of Sanskrit has been ‘epic Sanskrit’ but another 
term that has occasionally been applied is ‘Ksatriya Sanskrit’; in the 
sense that the epics clearly originated in an aristocratic, warrior milieu, 
the latter term obviously has considerable validity, but it certainly 
should not be taken to mean that this variety of Sanskrit was in any 
way the exclusive preserve of the ksatriya class. In addition, the epics 
are only one of several classes of text written in a broadly similar 
non-Paninian Sanskrit; others include some of the later Vedic texts— 
some of the Sutras and more particularly of the Upanisads—and 
those texts written in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, as well as some types 
of inscriptional Sanskrit and, of course, particularly the Puranas (which, 
however, are very probably deliberately imitating the epic language 
and so cannot be regarded as independent of it). There has often 
been a tendency by scholars to classify all of these together as simply 
poor Sanskrit, produced by those whose command of the language 
was inferior to that of the educated brahmans. This is to ignore the 
different factors which were or may have been at work in relation to 
the separate types of text: different regions of origin, membership of 
different social groups by their authors, employment of a particular 
register of language. However, these factors are still not as well under- 
stood as they might be (in part because the texts do not reveal much 
about these aspects of their production). 

It is, therefore, more sensible and more realistic to examine the 
dialectal variation of each genre rather than to try to associate it with 
any particular social group (whether fsatriya or any other) or region. 
Nevertheless, we may note that the occurrence of ‘vernacular’ features 
in some early Upanisads may be connected with the association of 
these Upanisads with the ksatriyas by several scholars, most notably 
Paul Horsch, while more recently Richard Salomon has suggested 
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that the Upanisads in which the epic-vernacular language is more 
clearly represented are those of the Atharvaveda (the Mundaka and Prasna 
Upanisads) and that it is precisely this Veda which has been associated 
with the ksatriya tradition, although there is no firm evidence of this 
in the Vedic references surveyed in the first chapter.' Most probably, 
as Salomon argues, we should think in terms of a spectrum of dialects 
or language registers from classical or Paninian Sanskrit at one end 
to colloquial MIA at the other, with individuals controlling not just 
a single form of language but rather a range of varying extent. While 
we may expect similarities with other non-standard forms of Sanskrit, 
therefore, we need to investigate the usages of each genre on its own 
terms, recognising that features such as the identity of the speaker 
and his audience, the subject-matter, the degree of formality of the 
setting and regional factors will all be relevant. Elsewhere Salomon 
has given a summary of the features of the epic language which can 
provide a useful starting point for what follows: “Typical epic usages 
include: lax and sporadic application of sandhi rules; nonstandard verb 
endings, such as -va and -ma for -vas and -mas in the first person dual 
and plural present; nonstandard gerunds of the type grhya, vimuktva, 
etc.; shifts in voice, parasmaipada to atmanepada and vice versa (e.g. bhavate, 
vartati); extension of thematic conjugation types, and of the it affix 
(e.g. nayisyati = nesyatt); and nonstandard noun morphology, such as 
nominative plural feminines in -7s (rather than -ayas).” 

Among the earliest linguistic studies of parts of the Mahabharata 
are those by Bohtlingk in various of his grammatical articles.? However, 
the first full-scale treatment was that by the younger Holtzmann who 
collected a series of grammatical details from the Bombay and Calcutta 
editions in an article intended as a supplement to Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar and arranged according to its paragraphs.* He begins with 
certain phonological details such as interchange of / and r (where the 
Calcutta edition commonly has / for the r of the Bombay edition) 
and irregular sandhi; he notes three instances of plural used for dual 
(at 5.112.4a, 8.34.6a, 8.63.3) and various instances of anomalous use 
of cases and of irregular case forms; he continues with various declen- 
sional irregularities, including substantial lists of instances of interchange 


' Horsch 1966: 432-44; Salomon 1995, esp. 298-300. For references to the Vedas 
see pp. 4-18. 

2 Salomon 1989: 276. 

> von Boéhtlingk 1875: 478-502, also 1888 and 1897. 

* Holtzmann (jun.) 1884. 
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of -antt and -aft in the feminine participle stem and of irregular use 
of parasmaipada and atmanepada (both features which have become 
recognised as typical of the epic language). He regards the use of ma 
with the unaugmented aorist as quite common, but without quanti- 
fying its frequency, as quite often with his comments, although some 
indication is often possible by totalling his examples. Overall, his mono- 
graph gives a useful picture of the main features of the language of 
the Mahabharata but with the two-fold limitation that he was working 
from poorly edited texts and that he does not sufficiently indicate 
comparative frequency of the features that he notes. 

Willibald Kirfel, early in the 20th century, studied nominal compo- 
sition in the Upanisads and the Epics, taking as his specimens from 
the Calcutta edition of the Mahabharata the Nalopakhyana (3.50-78), the 
Ramopakhyana (3.258-275) and the Lokapalasabhakhyana (2.5-11), which 
are hardly the most representative selection available.” On this ba- 
sis he suggested, for example, that the Mahabharata has gone much 
further in eliminating samahara dvandvas in favour of itaretarayoga forms 
than the Ramayana, but that the two epics do not show significant 
differences in regard to tatpurusa and karmadharaya formations; he also 
noted a marked difference in the frequency of bahwvriht forms between 
the passages selected, with the Ramopakhyana having half as many 
again as the other two, and the occurrence of as many as nine genitive 
bahuvrthis with a gerundive as prior member in the Nalopakhyana. In 
general, the Nalopakhyana shows closer conformity to Panini’s descrip- 
tion, which for Kirfel indicated that it was earlier than the other two 
passages, whereas the opposite is likely to be the case. 

The tendency merely to catalogue rather than to analyse has con- 
tinued, however, even after the publication of the Critical Edition. 
In the very early stages, this is not surprising; thus, for example, 
Vittore Pisani gives some instances noted from his reading of the 
Adiparvan: ablatival use of the instrumental at 1.1.209 and 1.46.8; an 
instrumental standing for a locative at 1.20.3ab; an instrumental 
substituted by another form (i.e. é) at 1.68.66a; dative for genitive at 
1.1600* 3; piirvam where one would expect a locative at 1.68.70; simi- 
lar anacolutha at 1.194.6-8, 2082*, 1.14.17; nominatwus pendens at 1.15.5-9; 
and use of the vocative as in effect the stem form of the names at 
1.127.2lab.© Again, in the case of Franklin Edgerton, who listed 


5 Kirfel 1908. 
® Pisani 1946. 
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noteworthy grammatical features found while preparing his edition 
of the Sabhdparvan, this approach is understandable and indeed, to 
the extent that he updated older treatments from this much improved 
text, desirable.’ He lists 18 instances of hiatus between padas and 8 
within pddas (while noting that the manuscripts frequently try to bridge 
the hiatus by secondary changes), 19 examples of unaugmented pre- 
terites (mostly imperfects) and several instances of irregularities of per- 
sonal endings. The syntactical items that he notes are more sporadic 
(and most were already noted by Holtzmann and others); he also in- 
cludes a long list of vocabulary apparently specific to the Sabhaparvan. 
Edgerton’s figures for hiatus in the Sabhaparvan may be compared with 
those established by S. K. De for the Adi, Udyoga and Drona parvans, 
where we find 22, 5 and no instances of hiatus between pddas respec- 
tively and 29, 14 and 5 instances of hiatus within pddas.* The com- 
parative regularity of the Dronaparvan in this respect is obvious and 
no doubt linked with its relatively late date. E. D. Kulkarni’s studies 
show that not only was sandhi originally more flexible—although a 
growing aversion to forms of sandhi not sanctioned by Panini’s gram- 
mar is apparent—but also that hiatus came to be viewed with disfavour 
and was removed by various expedients;? significantly he comments 
that the different portions of the Critical Text as well as the Critical 
Apparatus present the same phenomenon. 

Veena Bhatnagar has listed all the instances of double sandhi that 
she found in the text, totalling 303 in all; this is a smaller figure than 
is often implied, but there is inevitably a subjective element to their 
identification, as comparison with the instances listed in the Critical 
Notes to some of the parvans confirms.’ Those that she lists are fairly 
evenly distributed on the whole, with two or fewer in the shortest 
books (the Sauptika, Stri, Mausala, Mahaprasthamka and Svargarohana par- 
vans), the highest frequency otherwise being in the Kama and Anusasana 


? Originally prepared as part of his introduction to the Sabhdparvan, this material 
was instead published as an article (1943-44). 

® De 1958. The figures have been emended in line with the Critical Note—by 
De himself—on 7.5.8a, which also notes the occurrence of hiatus at 1.1.40c, 33.18b, 
76.18c and 5.149.29cd; the last is an instance of the hiatus between pddas (found 
also, for example, at 7.171.34cd, 12.99.7ab, 214.1 1cd and 271.25cd) which may be 
a relic of the division of the sloka into four pddas rather than two lines. 

° Kulkarni 1944. 

'0 Bhatnagar 1973. As an example of varying identification, the Critical Notes to 
the Santiparvan add to the 48 instances that Bhatnagar lists another five examples at 
12.61.17b, 185.3, 306.19c, 101d (making a cluster of 4 in 12.306) and 342.15b. 
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parvans and the lowest in the Udyogaparvan, followed by the Sabha, Virata 
and Asvamedhika parvans; there does not seem to be any real correla- 
tion with the usual estimates of the relative dating of different books, 
although it is interesting to note that a cluster of five instances occurs 
in 1.115. Other forms of irregular sandhi are also found, such as the 
elision of initial @, usually of diman (for example, instances in the 
Udyogaparvan comprise manyase ”tmanam 103.19a, yo ”tmanam 110.20b, 
so “tmanam 149.42b, manyate *tmanam 149.42d, santo ”tmabalasamstavam 
166.5b, and with another word sambhrto ”Sramavasina 164.6b). 

The most extensive collections of data concerning non-Paninian 
forms in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata are those compiled 
by Kulkarni.'’ These are based only on those parvans that had appeared 
by the time that he started this series of articles (the Adi, Aranyaka, 
Virata and Udyoga parvans) but that is a large enough sample to give 
an adequate general picture, though not to assess the detailed situation 
in each book. Equally, he simply lists all occurrences of the forms 
but it is possible to make totals from his lists and thus to some extent 
to study distribution or frequency (including occurrences in * passages, 
which he also lists). For example, from his data on the negative 
particles it is evident that in the books studied md is used to a signi- 
ficant extent with other verbal forms than the unaugmented aorist; 
among these it occurs considerably more often with the imperative 
than with the optative or the augmented aorist (63 times with im- 
peratives in the text of these books, 23 times with optatives and 18 
times with the augmented aorist).'* With regard to the participles, 
Kulkarni’s data bear out the pattern of confusion of voice that has 


Kulkarni 1943a, 1943b, 1943-44, 1944, 1950-51; also, in addition to those 
noted separately below, 1940-41, 1946, 1947, 1969. To Kulkarni’s main series is to 
be added Gokhale 1957. 

2 The distribution of these instances between the books studied is also of interest. 
There are 18 instances of ma with the imperative in the Adiparvan (and 12 in * 
passages), 23 in the Aranyakaparvan (and 4 in * passages), 2 in the Virataparvan (and 
7 in * passages), and 20 in the Udyogaparvan (and | in a * passage); there are 5 
instances of ma with the optative in the Adiparvan, 7 in the Aranyakaparvan (and | in 
a * passage), 3 in the Virdtaparvan (and 4 in * passages), and 8 in the Udyogaparvan 
(and | in a * passage); there are 4 instances of ma with the augmented aorist in the 
Adiparvan, 6 in the Aranyakaparvan, 2 in the Virdtaparvan (and | in a * passage), and 
6 in the Udyogaparvan. The low figures for the Virataparvan clearly point to a stylistic 
difference, even when account is taken of its being shorter. Inevitably in this section 
data will be presented in several forms, since they are drawn from various sources; 
however the lengths of each parvan in terms of both adfydyas and of verses were 
given in the outline of the Critical Edition in the second chapter and so mere 
numerical totals can be checked against these. 
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commonly been noted as a feature of epic Sanskrit but more speci- 
fically suggest that, in the case of the present participle, middle forms 
increase in frequency compared with active forms, against the trend 
in other forms of the verb, and that use of active endings with pas- 
sive participles is not as rare as elsewhere. Similarly, Kulkarni notes 
the occasional use of sma with a wide variety of tenses, usually with 
no real meaning and primarily for metrical reasons. However, there 
are a certain number of instances of its use with the present tense to 
express a continuing past—9 in the Adiparvan (and 3 in * passages), 
25 in the Aranyakaparvan, 3 in the Virdtaparvan and 14 in the Udyoga- 
parvan (and 2 in * passages)—but these are not quite as frequent as 
its use with the present without alteration of meaning, of which there 
are 20 instances in the Adipawan (and 5 in * passages), 34 in the 
Aranyakaparvan (and 3 in * passages), 12 in the Virdtaparvan (and 5 in 
* passages) and 11 in the Udyogaparvan (and 3 in * passages). 
Elsewhere Kulkarni examines case variation in the Adiparvan on 
the basis of use of the dative.'? He looks at instances firstly of inter- 
change between dative and nominative, under sub-headings of an 
adjective used either with the nominative subject or the dative object 
(for example at 1.5.18, 6.9, 96.8, 216.3), stylistic changes owing to 
analogical disturbance (1.16.40 stnyai/striyah), interchange of dative 
and nominative adjectives (1.99.26), dative of purpose as a nomina- 
tive adjective agreeing thus with the subject (1.143.6, 1.144.8, 1.155.40); 
secondly, of interchange between dative and accusative, with sub- 
headings of dative object as the accusative object (1.13.1, 47.3, 58.3, 
78.38, 123.25, 124.5, 154.11, 168.12, 189.2, 190.3), an indeclinable 
with case termination used for the dative of purpose (1.16.8, 94.59, 
123.35, 123.77, 137.3, 189.48, 201.22, 221.17), the same idea ex- 
pressed with a karmapravacaniya (1.33.9, 48.17), dative of time as accu- 
sative of time (1.45.16), dative of purpose as accusative of destination 
(1.80.25, 96.46), dative of purpose as accusative of time (1.80.27); 
thirdly, interchange of dative and instrumental, in terms of stylistic 
change owing to analogical disturbance (1.3.117, 6.9, 96.8, 104.3) 
and dative of purpose used as instrumental of manner (1.18.4,5, 
221.14); fourthly, interchange of dative and ablative, with the dative 
of interest used as ablative of separation (1.95.59), and also one 
doubtful instance (1.152.16, tasmai/tasmad); fifthly, interchange of dative 
and genitive, under the headings of genitive object used for dative 


3 Kulkarni 1939. 
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object with verbs like Vda (1.3.163, 30.7,8, 50.8, 76.29, 77.20, 79.29, 
88.10, 98.29, 103.12, 123.2, 158.40, 163.5, 189.44, 213.49), genitive 
object used for dative object with verbs of telling, speaking etc. (1.3.40, 
38.16, 39.33, 41.29, 46.36, 70.16, 89.37, 101.23, 122.20, 124.33, 184.3, 
210.12), genitive object used for dative object with verbs of sending, 
getting, etc. (1.1.84, 38.11, 39.23,25, 68.10, 152.16, 158.11), genitive 
of possession used for dative of relation (1.45.5, 65.18, 88.1, 100.17,22), 
genitive object used for dative object with prasadam vkr (1.67.31), 
genitive object used for dative object with verbs having causal forms 
(1.120.15, 189.2); and sixthly, interchange of dative and locative, under 
the headings of stylistic change owing to the influence of analogical 
disturbance (1.3.117, 57.12), indeclinables with case termination as 
dative of purpose (1.16.8, 48.17, 112.4, 115.12, 201.5), influence of 
the same verb on both the cases concerned (1.49.4 tasmai/tasmin), 
inclusive dative object used as the selective locative (1.77.20, 189.2), 
dative object as locative of destination (1.78.38, 96.20, 225.13), and 
dative of purpose as locative of occasion (1.88.18). Whatever may be 
thought about the individual instances cited and even the categories 
used, the extent to which the genitive is becoming the all-purpose 
oblique case is already apparent from these data. This is confirmed 
elsewhere, for example in the Udyogaparvan, where instances of geni- 
tive for ablative are found at 8.22, 50.58, 82.17, 100.6 and 175.26; 
K. Meenakshi regards this use of the genitive for ablative as the only 
epic use of the genitive which falls outside Panini’s rules and notes 
that it is quite common in Middle Indo-Aryan,where the dative and 
ablative have been replaced by the genitive." 

Morphology has been little studied but there are not infrequent 
instances of transfer of stem and of irregular declension in nominal 
declension, as well as of transfer of stem, irregular conjugation and 
change of voice in the verbal system. In the absence of anything 
approaching a statistical survey it is difficult to make any significant 
deductions from the material. However, a few random examples of 
the types of forms occurring include transfer of -r stem to -a (e.g. 
svasd, 6.112.3b and 7.48.1a) and—in the opposite direction from the 
normal trend—of -i to -in stem (e.g. padati ca padatinam, 7.144.34b), 
irregular declension in ‘@payanti as accusative dual neuter (10.14.11b) 
and yaviyasah for yaviyamsah (12.34.13d), frequent metrical shorten- 
ing of final syllables in compounds (such as madrinandanah, 9.14.12d), 


'* Meenakshi 1991. 
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transfer of verbal stem (for example in kurm at 5.180.27d, 7.161.4c 
etc., ma krdhvam 5.56.60d, gant at 5.107.9c, anudhyati, abhidhyam and 
dhyami at 1.224.31c, 5.60.21a and 5.172.14b respectively), irregularities 
of conjugation (e.g. jagarati at 12.209.3d, hanyati at 13.122.11c) and 
change of voice, both atmanepada for parasmaipada (e.g. pasyamahe at 
9.15.9a and susruve at 9.29.56c) and parasmaipada for dtmanepada (e.g. 
acaksam at 9.28.45a and private for priyamanaya at 12.136.183b). There 
are also an appreciable number of instances of irregularities in the 
formation or use of denominative and causative forms (for example, 
ghatante at 10.2.8d, pravadyanta at 12.53.4d, or yapyantt and yapyatam 
at 12.258.34cd, all with causative sense). It is also worth noting that 
a common motivation for such irregularities is metrical convenience, 
which is also the case with many Prakritisms, such as the use of geha 
instead of grha.'° 

Meenakshi has made a survey of the syntax of the Sabha and Udyoga 
parvans, which gives examples of all the features examined but rarely 
indicates their relative frequency.'® Thus she provides a few examples 
of irregularities of number (singular for dual in caksusa at 5.15.18c 
and pdanind at 5.30.12d; plural for dual in qaikapadahirbudhnyaih at 
5.112.4a, where the reading is less than certain and contrast the use 
of the nominative singular at 1.60.2c, 114.57c and 12.201.18c) and 
only their small number indicates that this is in fact very rare. Simi- 
larly, irregularities of concord between substantive and attribute are 
extremely rare, the only instance cited from these two parvans being 
Sriyam tan asnuvimahi at 5.70.42d (however, from elsewhere, can be 
cited, for example, an instance of plural predicate for a dual subject 
at 6.68.9d). No irregularities in the use of the nominative are noted, 
although several instances of predicative nominatives are given, as 
well as of the essentially similar enumerative nominative (for example, 
trayah kileme adhana bhavanti dasah Sisyas casvatantra ca nari, 2.63.1ab). 
The accusative of the goal with verbs of motion is quite a frequent 
idiom, as are the accusative to express duration of time (for example, 


'S This is a point already made by Hopkins (1901a: 263). In the first 9 parvans the 
distribution of geha is quite variable: 1.104.4a, 132.17a, 2.19.49a (v.l. 61.1a), 63.22a, 
3.2.52c, 66.14a, 287.6d, 7c, 13c, 288.5c, 289.22a, 4.2.26a, 5.3.7a, 35.12c, 36.32c, 
37.26a, 38.3b, 131.14a, 6.28.41c, 8.29.36a and 30.46c, 49a (it also occurs for example 
at 12.258.25d and 322.24b). 

'6 Meenakshi 1983. This is a revised version of her Poona thesis, which also 
studies the syntax of the Ayodhya and Yuddha kandas of the Ramayana (Nirnayasagar 
edition). Except where indicated, much of the next few paragraphs is drawn from 
this work, supplemented and corrected by my own reading of the text. 
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dirghakalam sahositah, 5.71.6b), cognate accusatives and adverbial 
accusatives. A double accusative with verbs of speaking and of know- 
ing and with causative verbs occurs quite regularly. The following 
prepositions or equivalents are construed with the accusative: prati, 
rte, vind, adhah, uddisya and puraskrtya. So too the interjection dhik regu- 
larly governs the accusative. Meenakshi notes one instance each of 
the accusative used in place of the ablative (@nayisyamahe grhan, 5.191.7£) 
and the accusative used for the locative (na hi yuddham prasamsanti 
sarvavastham arimdama, 5.57.2cd). 

The sociative sense of the instrumental is always indicated by the 
addition of saha, sardham or the like, whereas the causal instrumental 
is unmarked. A number of instrumental forms are used adverbially: 
Gnupiiroyena, distya, prayena, yaugapatyena, vistarena, Sanath, samdsena and 
sahasa. The prepositional forms vind, alam and rte are also construed 
with the instrumental as well as the accusative (and the ablative in 
the case of rte). The instrumental is commonly used with the adjec- 
tives sama, samana and tulya indicating likeness (more commonly than 
the genitive). The instrumental is also used to indicate the time re- 
quired for an action or event (for example, kartum yasya na Sakyeta 
ksayo varsasatair api, 2.30.7cd) and rarely to indicate the time of an 
action (sa bhavan pusyayogena muhiirtena jayena ca | kauraveyan praydt 
agu, 5.6.17abc). The instrumental of comparison, which is of limited 
frequency in the Brahmanas, has become quite common in the 
Mahabharata, being used with words such as vara and adhika express- 
ing superiority as well as with comparatives and superlatives; there 
are, for example, ten instances in the Udyogaparvan (5.6.3, 55.14, 88.42, 
98.9, 103.14, 126.9, 137.6, 164.12, 166.20 and 173.1). The instru- 
mental absolute is an occasional idiom."” 

The dative is used in an entirely regular fashion to denote the 
recipient with verbs of giving, sending or showing and the person 
addressed with verbs of speaking, but its most frequent usage is the 
dative of purpose or aim. The dative is also used after certain expres- 
sions of greeting (namah, bhadram, svasti and svagatam) and occasionally 
after alam and the adjectives paryapta and samartha in the sense of 
being competent to do something (for example, alam eva Samayasm 
tatha _yuddhaya, 5.31.23ab). Less frequent still are its use with verbs 


'7 According to Meenakshi, “The absolute use of instrumental is not common in 
the Vedic and in the Classical Sanskrit. In the Mahabharata and in Buddhist Sanskrit, 
it is not rare’ (1983: 10-11). 
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such as Vsprh, Vsmr and Vdruh to denote the person towards whom 
the emotion is directed and with civa or sometimes other words to 
denote an indefinite future period (for example, diksitam ciaratraya, 
5.154.4c). The ablative is the normal case to express the starting 
point with verbs of motion, separation or release, the source of infor- 
mation with verbs of hearing or learning, the cause with verbs of 
fearing, and the origin with verbs meaning ‘to be born’ or ‘to arise’, 
as well as more generally to express cause or motive (including, for 
example, dawat and balat, which have become almost adverbial). ‘The 
ablative of comparison is a concurrent idiom with the instrumental 
of comparison; the ablative is also used in a similar manner with 
anya to express difference and with ati + Vric. It can also be used to 
express distance away (for example, yojandd dadrse, 2.22.2\c) or time 
elapsed. Certain adverbs and prepositions are regularly construed with 
the ablative: @, anantaram, antarena (also genitive), rte (also accusative 
and instrumental), Arte (also genitive), prabhrt, param, pura, prak and bahir. 

As is clear from Kulkarni’s data from the Adiparvan, noted above, 
the genitive is already taking over the functions of other cases, espe- 
cially the dative, at least in later parts of the Mahabharata. It still, of 
course, retains its original possessive sense, as well as its use to denote 
the object of agent or action nouns. It is much more commonly used 
than either the instrumental or the ablative of comparison with vara, 
mukhya and similar words and with superlatives. However, the genitive 
absolute is less frequent than the locative absolute and is limited in 
the main to expressing the attendant circumstance (though more widely 
than the disregard or contempt allowed for in Panini 2.3.38). The 
genitive is also used with Vjan but less commonly than either the 
ablative or instrumental (and the locative even less often), and its use 
with adjectives such as sama and tulya is less frequent than that of the 
instrumental. The locative of place is found especially in association 
with verbs of living, entering, sitting and falling, while the locative 
expressing the time of the action is particularly common, and not 
infrequently is generalised to express the attendant circumstances. The 
locative of place is an occasional substitute for the accusative to express 
the destination with verbs of motion, and the locative may some- 
times replace the dative of purpose. Its main use is in the locative 
absolute, which occurs generally. 

The usage of the personal pronouns is basically regular, although 
there are very occasional instances of the natural irregularity of bhavan 
being used with a verb in the second person (for example, bhavan.. . 
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manyethas tat kuryah purusottama, 5.78.4). It is interesting to note that, 
among those features which are differentially distributed between the 
recensions, there is a definite tendency for the Southern Recension 
in general, and the Malayalam manuscripts in particular, to prefer 
the forms ma and wa for the accusative singular of the first and sec- 
ond person pronouns, whereas the Northern Recension shows a 
preference for mam and wam, in those places where there is manu- 
script variation.'* The genitive of the personal pronouns is more fre- 
quently used to express possession than the adjectival forms mdmaka, 
madiya and the like. The usage of the demonstrative and interroga- 
tive pronouns is also grammatically regular, although it may be noted 
that there are occasional instances of the forms katara (e.g. 5.65.5d) 
and katama (e.g. 5.43.24c). The indefinite use of the interrogative 
pronoun in combination with cit, cana or api is supplemented by the 
occasional use of the plural of eka. The relative pronoun may be 
generalised by being repeated, by the addition of the interrogative 
plus cit or cana, or by the correlative use of yah... sah. The forms 
yat, yena and yasmat are also used as conjunctions in a causal sense. 

Andries Breunis, in his study of the nominal sentence, has looked 
at small samples from both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana among 
other texts.'? He notes that the use of the pronoun ya- in epic and 
even classical Sanskrit does not change essentially in comparison with 
Brahmana prose, with not infrequent use of ya- with a nominatiwus 
pendens and occasional use in combination with another pronoun (such 
as ye te striyau dhata vidhata ca at 1.3.172). He also points out that the 
form made from a past participle passive with the suffix -vat is an 
innovation compared with the language of the Brahmanas but that 
it never became widely used (identifying around 35 in his Mahabharata 
sample but only one in the Ramayana sample). The true perfect parti- 
ciple active also may function as a finite verb, although Breunis notes 
that all the instances met with are from Vsth@ or Vi (with five in- 
stances in his Mahabharata sample). The periphrastic future is more 
frequent in his Mahabharata sample (17 instances of bhavita and one 
of drasta) than in the Ramayana (one instance of drasta). He found 260 


'8 See Kulkarni 1950. 

19 Andries Breunis 1990. The sample for the Mahabharata comprises 1.1, 3-44, 
107, 220-1 and 225; this is hardly a representative sample, being drawn from the 
Adiparvan only and some of it from particularly late parts of that book; however, it 
is supplemented in chapter 4 by the excerpts contained in Béhtlingk’s Chrestomathie 
(1909) and in chapter 5 by 1.98-99 and 112-13. The sample for the Ramayana 
comprises 3.1-3 and 24, again from one book and probably later parts of it. 
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instances of nominal sentences with a past participle passive as the 
predicate (using 138 different forms) in his Mahabharata sample, which 
he estimates as being twice as long as his Ramayana sample, in which 
the number was 77 (using 50 different forms); thus the frequency in 
the Mahabharata sample is more than half as much again as in the 
Ramayana sample. Similarly, the construction where Vas or Vbhit is 
placed immediately after the past participle passive was much com- 
moner in the Mahabharata sample (34 instances) than in the Ramayana 
sample (9 instances), even allowing for the difference in length of 
the samples. Most of these points will be amplified in the next few 
paragraphs. 

The present tense is sometimes used as the tense of narration and 
so has a general past sense, although instances are not always distin- 
guishable from use of the present to indicate habitual action (for 
example, prayacchamah karan sare at 2.34.12c probably has a past sense 
but could be understood as a continuous present). More often, such 
use is marked by the addition of the particle sma (e.g. 2.30.49, 31.25, 
5.71.19, 82.8) or pura (e.g. 2.38.29, 62.6, 5.53.6, 98.3), but the present 
sense is usually retained even where sma is added, as is shown by 
Kulkarni’s data, noted above. The present may also be used in situ- 
ations where the action is in the immediate future by a natural 
prolepsis (e.g. 2.16.9, 64.11, 5.9.42), as also in the protasis of a con- 
ditional sentence; however these usages are relatively infrequent. 

With regard to the employment of the past tenses, it may be noted 
that in the Udyogaparan and probably elsewhere the imperfect is more 
frequent than the perfect, while the aorist is less frequent than the 
other two past tenses. Not infrequently two or sometimes all three 
tenses are used in the same context; rarely a past tense is used along- 
side a historic present (for example, sabhayam rsayas tasyam pandavaih 
saha asate | dsam cakrur narendras ca, 2.4.7abc). The restrictions placed 
on the use of the first person of the perfect by Panini 3.2.115 are 
not observed. There are occasional instances of optative forms used 
in the sense of past indicatives, which have presumably therefore 
been interpreted as aorist forms; S. M. Katre has noted instances 
from Vi ‘to go’: wat at 1.122.47b, 2.67.5d and 15d, 3.58.7b (anviyat) 
and 5.19.12d, and yam at 3.23.12c.° The use of the unaugmented 
aorist (injunctive) with md, occasionally ma sma, is the normal means 
to express a prohibition, although use of the imperative with ma or 


0° S. M. Katre 1937, 1938-39, and 1939. 
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m& sma is not uncommon and the optative is also occasionally used. 
Also occasional instances of unaugmented forms with preterite sense 
are found (for example vdcayat at 12.40.17b) and in many other in- 
stances are found as variants which may well be more original than 
the text adopted. 

The usage of the simple future is basically regular, although there 
is considerable variation from the classical pattern in the occurrence 
of set and anit forms. The periphrastic future is used where the action 
will take place at a definite future time, often marked by temporal 
adverbs such as pratah, svah and the like, or where stress is laid on 
the certainty of the action occurring, as in certain conditional sentences 
and in oaths. However, the distinction is far from absolute and both 
simple and periphrastic future may occur together (for example at 
2.68.26 and 8.34.8). Indeed, the complete survey of the use in the 
Mahabharata of the periphrastic future in oaths undertaken by Minoru 
Hara reveals that there are a substantial number of counter examples 
showing use of the simple future, while also demonstrating the fre- 
quency in such contexts of temporal adverbs or other time-indicating 
phrases (for example, anastamgata dditye at 7.95.10c and siiryodaye at 
5.160.13a).2! For the first or second person either a form from Vas or 
the appropriate personal pronoun is always added, or sometimes both 
(for example, kartarah sma vayam at 7.16.14c). Optative and future forms 
occur together with the same meaning at 9.18.15—-22. 

The imperative is standardly used to express commands, wishes 
and benedictions, with the imperative of the passive commonly used 
to express a request, as in the classical language. The optative or 
potential mood is used to express wishes and exhortations, possibili- 
ties and doubts, and in hypothetical situations (especially, therefore, 
in conditional sentences)—again in a regular manner. The condi- 
tional is relatively infrequent, being virtually confined to expressing 
unreal, because past, conditions (for example, wmdm cet piirvam kitavo 
‘elahisyad 80 “bhavisyad aparaptatma, 2.63.18cd), but exceptionally it may 
be used with a future sense, as for example at 5.47, where the refrain 
yada dhartarastro ’nwatapsyat (12d, 14d, 15d, 19d, etc.) is co-ordinated 
with periphrastic futures. 

The present participle is employed to indicate the contemporaneity 
of the action denoted with that of the main verb or to denote a state 
or condition, where a particular idiom is the use of Vstha or Vas with 


21 Hara 1987-88. 
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a present participle to denote a habitual action (for example, kstram 
pibantas tisthanti bhufjanah salitandulan at 2.54.25cd). The future parti- 
ciple is infrequent but its use is regular, expressing either simple futurity 
or intention. Both the past participle passive and the past participle 
active (p.p.p. + -vat) often function as the verbal element of a sen- 
tence, with either a personal pronoun or a form of Vas or Vbhii added 
to indicate anything other than the third person; however, the past 
participle passive is significantly commoner in an adjectival usage. 
The past participle active is an innovation from the language of the 
Brahmanas and appears to be particularly a characteristic of the 
language of the Mahabharata, since instances are much more frequent 
than in the Ramayana, while in the classical language it is little used; 
its frequency varies and there are, for example, 81 instances of the 
nominative singular used as the verbal element in the Adiparvan (1.13 
per 100 verses) but only 8 in the Virataparvan (0.44 per 100 verses). 
Moreover, there is a striking concentration of instances in some shorter 
units; for example, the Anukramaniparan (1.1) contains 10 instances in 
210 verses (4.76 per 100 verses), the Haranahankaparan (1.213) contains 
5 instances in 82 verses (6.1 per 100) and the Arghabhtharanaparan 
(2.33-36) contains 7 instances in 99 verses (7.07 per 100). The true 
perfect participle active is relatively infrequent (the majority of instances 
being jagmwan and its compounded forms) but also functions as the 
verbal element. Occasional instances are found of the perfect participle 
active without reduplication and compounded with its object, for 
example pratyaksadarsvan 1.54.18b, dharmarthadarswan 1.133.18d, and 
dharmadarswan 1.146.15d (the sole example of such a form in the 
Ramayana is apryasamswan at 2.16.60d). 

The gerundive is used in an entirely regular manner to express 
what should or ought to be done, with the slight extension, in con- 
junction usually with avasyam, of expressing what needs to be done 
(for example, avasyam capi gantavya tuaya doadravatt puri, 2.42.49cd). The 
absolutive (gerund) is construed with the logical subject of a sentence 
quite commonly rather than the grammatical subject in passive con- 
structions; the only irregularities connected with it are in terms of its 
formation. Besides the relevant part of Kulkarni’s article on non- 
finite forms, there is an earlier one on absolutives by M. A. Mehendale 
based on the Virataparvan only.” These show that irregular compounded 


22 Mehendale 1939. 
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absolutives (with -wa for -ya) are less frequent than irregular uncom- 
pounded absolutives (with -ya for -wa). The actual figures for irregu- 
lar compounded forms are 15 in the Adiparvan (and 4 in * passages), 
14 in the Aranyakaparvan (and 1 in a * passage), 6 in the Virataparvan 
(and 7 in * passages) and 9 in the Udyogaparvan (and 3 in * passages), 
while for irregular uncompounded forms the totals are 23 in the 
Adiparvan (and 11 in * passages), 49 in the Aranyakaparvan (and 2 in * 
passages), 2 in the Virataparvan (and 4 in * passages) and 17 in the 
Udyogaparvan (and 2 in * passages). However, the latter totals conceal 
the fact that only a limited number of forms are common, since 
grhya (34 times) and usya (21 times) together constitute well over half 
the total of 91 instances in the text of these books. Another well 
defined feature is the occurrence of avamanya, found 18 times in these 
books but predominantly (12 times) in the Aranyakaparvan (with the 
Southern manuscripts regularly correcting to avamatya). In an article 
on the usage of the absolutive, Gonda noted occasional examples 
from the Mahabharata, of which the commonest is that where it agrees 
with the logical rather than grammatical subject of the sentence (ex- 
amples he gives occur at 1.11.10, 41.9, 182.12 and 3.59.10) but he 
made no attempt to indicate frequency or whether such usage was 
typical of particular texts.” 

The infinitive is usually employed to express the purpose of an 
action, in which use it is equivalent to a dative of purpose. It also 
occurs not infrequently in dependence on verbs expressing the meaning 
of ability or suitability (VSak, Varh, ut + Vsah) or on various adverbs or 
adjectives with similar meanings (alam, parakranta, parydpta, yukta, 
samarha), where the dative of an equivalent noun is an alternative 
construction. However, its use with a dative sense following kala is 
rare (an example is kalo gantum narasrestha at 5.114.19c). As shown by 
Kulkarni’s material, there is occasional use of set for anit forms and 
vice versa in the formation of the infinitive (30 in total in the Adi, 
Aranyaka, Virata and Udyoga parvans), as well as a few instances of the 
simple verb for the causative and causative for simple (9 in all in the 
Adi, Aranyaka, Virata and Udyoga parvans). Infinitives may also be com- 
pounded with kama (rarely manas) to form what is in effect a pseudo- 
desiderative participle. 

The frequency of the secondary conjugations, particularly deside- 


23 Gonda 1967. 
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ratives and intensives, shows a similar pattern of variability to that 
found in the Ramdyana.* In the Sabhaparvan the frequency of intensives 
is extremely low (just two forms, giving an average of 0.08 in every 
100 verses) but the overall frequency of desiderative forms is quite 
high (an average of 2.56 in every 100 verses); however, there is a 
particularly high proportion of desideratives in the Jardsamdhaparvan 
(2.18-22, with 6.15 per 100 verses) and fairly high in the adjacent 
Mantraparvan (2.12-17, with 4.05 per 100 verses), Digvijayaparvan (2.23- 
29, with 5.23 per 100 verses) and Rajasiiyaparvan (2.30-32, with 3.09 
per 100 verses) in contrast to the remainder of the Sabhdparvan (1.6 
per 100 verses). In the Bhagavadgita the frequency of desiderative forms 
is almost twice that found in the rest of the Bhismaparan (2.00 per 
100 verses against 1.10) and the frequency of intensive forms is ex- 
actly twice as great (0.26 per 100 verses against 0.13), while the figures 
for the Asvamedhikaparvan are comparable to those for the Bhagavadgita 
(2.03 desideratives and 0.59 intensives per 100 verses) and there is 
no great distinction between the Anugita (1.74 desideratives and 0.82 
intensives per 100 verses) and the rest of the Asvamedhikaparvan. In the 
Salyaparvan the frequency of desideratives (2.19 per 100 verses) is 
increased by the frequent occurrence of forms from Vhan but the 
frequency of intensives (0.15 per 100 verses) is similar to that in the 
Bhismaparvan as a whole. 

The use of various particles is quite frequent. Emphasis is expressed 
by niinam, kila, khalu, nama, ea, evam, kamam, jatu (usually as na... 
jatu), vai and ha, although ha is often devoid of any real emphasis, 
especially when occurring at the end of a line following a perfect. 
The usage of the negative particle na does not show any significant 
variation from standard usage, while the usage of the prohibitive ma 
has already been covered. In questions manu is used to indicate that 
a positive answer is anticipated and utaho to indicate the opposite. 
Exclamations include the all-purpose aho, distyd to express pleasure, 
dk to express disapproval or condemnation, bata to express surprise, 
and fa to express sorrow. The main connective particles are atha, 
api, uta, ca, tatha, tu, va (also atha va, yadi va) and ht. The conditional 
particles are yadi and cet (more often used with na, but also occurring 
in the combinations yadi cet and atha cet). 


4 In reckoning totals of desiderative forms vkanks, vbhaks, Vbhiks and. moksa (with 
moksin, etc.) have been omitted, since the evidence suggests that they were no longer 
regarded as such. 
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Statistics on the frequency of particles and adverbs in the Sabhaparvan 
and in the main prose passages in the text compiled by Barend van 
Nooten show that in the prose passages the commonest particles are 
i, ca and na, which together account for 64% of all occurrences of 
particles, whereas in the Sabhdparvan the same percentage is provided 
by ca, na, eva, tu, tatha, hi and tatas, but that the overall frequency in 
both prose and verse is identical (0.138% or one particle in every 72 
words).*> However, coupled particles (api ca, api vd, api hi, ity eva, eva 
ca, eva tu, capi, cawa, tv eva, atha va) are found almost exclusively in the 
verse and there is regularly a degree of semantic redundancy, conso- 
nant with their use for metrical reasons. 

The use of frequent vocatives is a typical feature of the Mahabha- 
rata, which can be considered as both a linguistic and stylistic feature, 
and an extensive survey of their occurrence in the Aranyakaparvan has 
been made by Kulkarni.” The categories into which he divides them 
are not particularly helpful; however, he himself notes the point that 
many of the terms in his miscellaneous category are easily transferable 
from one person to another and this can readily be verified from the 
complete listing that he gives of the vocatives occurring along with 
the individuals to whom they refer. For example, anagha is addressed 
to Amsum4n, Arjuna, Indrajit, Karna, Kuntibhoja, Krsna, Kausika, 
Janamejaya, Duryodhana, Nala, Narada, Bala, Bhima, Bhisma, Manu, 
Markandeya, Yudhisthira, Lomaga, Vidura, Vaisampayana, Vyadha, 
Samkara, Satyavan and Hanuman (though most often to Yudhisthira). 
Even with these more general epithets, though, their employment 
may be relatively specific; for example dharmajia is addressed mainly 
to Yudhisthira, with only one other individual so addressed more 
than once in the text, Vyadha (three times, at 3.204.8a, 205.4c and 
llc). Patronymics and their equivalents are also often used with a 
limited reference: whereas kaurava and kauravya are addressed to sev- 
eral of the clan, kurunandana is rarely used for anyone but Yudhisthira 
and kaunteya, pandava and partha, though still most often addressed to 
Yudhisthira, are commonly used to Arjuna. The virtually complete 
interchangeability of epithets addressed to women (anavadyangi, anindute, 
kalyani, bhadre, bhamini, yasasvini, varavarnini, Subhanane, subhe, subhage, 
susront) is striking but in accordance with the epic portrait of them. 


5 van Nooten 1969. 
26 Kulkarni 1944-45. 
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The style of both the epics, and especially of the Mahabharata, is 
relatively simple by comparison with classical Sanskrit literature, with 
few elaborate constructions or figures of speech. R. K. Sharma, in 
his monograph on figures of speech in the Mahabharata, notes that 
similes are much the commonest figure and that the similes them- 
selves are simple, usually referring to the Vedic gods, nature or items 
of material culture.”” A particular feature of the Mahabharata similes 
is the occasional use of several synonyms for the same object of com- 
parison in the similes contained in compounds (such as vajraSanisama- 
sparsa 5.149.25c, 6.114.55a, 7.91.20a, 95.42a, 8.24.150c, also Ram. 
3.25.6a and 6.33.29a). Many of the similes are constituents of a 
traditional stock and do not always fit perfectly the context in which 
they appear. Sharma also emphasises that the difference between 
living and petrified figures needs to be marked, giving as examples 
of such fossilised figures purusarsabha and kamalapatraksa; his point is 
more valid than his examples. 

Indra is the commonest single object of comparison and similes 
involving the gods form a sizable group. The gods in general are a 
common upamdna, occurring in at least 81 passages in the three books 
surveyed by Sharma (the Adi, Aranyaka and Bhisma parvans), although 
some individual deities are much more frequent. Indra symbolises 
valour and prominence, and his battles with Vrtra and other Asuras 
are commonly alluded to, but he can also symbolise protection as 
well, whereas his vajra is a symbol of terror and deadliness. Quite 
apart from terms such as rajendra and mrgendra (which are better ex- 
amples of fossilised figures), Indra appears in similes 247 times. Yama 
appears in at least 104 passages, often in highly stereotyped similes: 
vyaditasyam/vyattananam wantakam, dandapanim wantakam, kalantakayamo- 
pama and so on. Siva appears in at least 14 similes, under his various 
names of Igvara, Umapati, Pinakin, Bhitapati, Maheévara, Rudra, 
Samkara, Silapani and Silabhrt, while Visnu figures in 12, usually 
under that name, but also as Narayana and Upendra; Brahma, too, 
occurs in 12 similes. Garuda occurs nearly as often (10 similes). Kama 
figures in 5 similes; Kubera appears in 4 similes, and the Caitraratha 


27 Sharma 1964. This is based on the Adi, Aranyaka and Bhisma parvans only; how- 
ever, his data on occurrences have been supplemented as appropriate from my own 
collecting of material in what follows. Also useful is S. L. Neveleva’s study (1979). 
An earlier article by S. N. Gajendragadkar (1950) classifies them into nine catego- 
ries (illustrative, sympathetic, imaginative, improbable and so on) but fails to illumi- 
nate the topic. 
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forest in a further 4; and the Aévins also occur in 4 similes, as does 
Karttikeya. Savitr is the upamdna in one simile (3.110.5), as are Mitra 
and Varuna (1.99.38). Various goddesses occur occasionally in simi- 
les: Sri by that name 10 times and 3 times as Laksmi, Apsarases 
twice, Aditi, Uma, Rati and Kinnaris once each. Sacrificial objects 
occur as the upamdana in 14 similes, and one simile refers to the sub- 
stitution of the pitika for soma (3.36.32cd). 

However, over half of all similes are drawn from the natural world. 
The sun is the next most frequent object of comparison after Indra, 
with 164 occurrences, many of which are stereotyped (e.g. tarundditya- 
samkasa at 1.214.3la, 3.293.6a, 5.81.17a and 13.80.20c). Other aspects 
of nature are also frequent; the third most frequent upamdna is indeed 
clouds with 158 occurrences, closely followed by fire with 155 (espe- 
cially common in the compound vibhdvasusamadyuti and in tilarasim 
wanalah and vidhumo ’gnir wa joalan). Mountains, typifying immovability, 
feature in similes 110 times (just ahead of Yama, the second com- 
monest deity in similes) and the moon, a symbol of charm and beauty, 
is found in 74 similes (including pimacandranibhanana and the like), 
while the wind, as a symbol of speed, strength and force, and the 
ocean, symbolising expanse and depth, are also fairly common (oc- 
curring 63 and 62 times respectively). The planets (graha) and the 
stars are rather less frequent (18 and 12 occurrences respectively), 
while lightning, featuring in 9 similes, and the sky itself, with just 
seven similes, are even less common. 

Among animal similes those based on elephants, snakes and lions 
are particularly frequent and several of the elephant similes are vari- 
ants on the stereotyped totrardita wa doipah, ‘like an elephant stung by 
the goad’ (which is particularly frequent, however, in the Dronaparvan, 
not surveyed by Sharma). Elephants are an obvious symbol of strength 
and vitality, and they appear in 92 similes, while other common 
animals are the snake (69 similes), the lion (65 similes, including the 
frequent simhah ksudramrgan wa and slight variants) and cattle (38 simi- 
les); less frequent are birds in general (17 occurrences), moths (12 
occurrences), the tiger (11 times) and the hamsa (9 times); the osprey, 
peacock, cuckoo, syena, kraunca, baka, cakravaka, kaka and tittin all occur 
only sporadically, although the four involving the osprey include 
krosantim kurarim wa (1.6.11d, also 2.613* 1, 11.11.10b, Ram. 4.19.28 
and 6.39.9b). Other animals are infrequent upamdnas, with deer occur- 
ring five times, porcupines twice (but five times in the Dronaparvan 
at 48.6d, 106.45d, 141.20d, 143.16d and 150.51d), and monkeys, 
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camels, a wolf, a jackal, a dog, rabbits, frogs, a tortoise and a crab 
all occurring once each. Interestingly, a fairly common image among 
the cattle similes is of cattle troubled by cold, symbolising weakness 
or bewilderment (found for example at 6.45.58d, 113.7ab and 116.26d, 
also 7.7.17d, 96.26d, 101.47d, 130.6cd and 134.25d).¥ Apart from 
moths, the only other insects to appear are bees, found in 3 similes. 
Among plants the lotus is by far the most common upamana, occurring 
74 times (as often as the moon, another symbol of charm). Trees in 
general and cotton (occurring 19 times each, also the forest in general 
in 4 similes), the sala tree (9 occurrences), the éala and the kimSuka (8 
occurrences each) are also found a significant number of times, with 
occasional similes involving the bamboo (4), the plantain (4) the asoka (3), 
a creeper (4), fruit (4), flowers (3), #/a (2), rice (2), reeds (2) and the 
Salmali, asvattha, masa, haridra and grass (once each); however, other 
books show differing frequencies, with for example the kimsuka occur- 
ring at least seven times in similes in the Dronaparvan (five of them in 
puspitava iva kimsukau at 7.14.23d, 47.4d, 71.17d, 111.22d and 137.9d). 
The earth itself only figures in similes 9 times in these books. 

Gold is used as a symbol of brightness and purity rather than 
value and occurs 24 times, whereas silver and copper are used as 
upamanas five and six times only. Jewels are also used to symbolise 
brightness and those found in these books are: vazdurya (6 times), sphatika 
and pearls (twice each) and a general term, ratna, once. The relative 
lack of frequency of this group of upamdnas strongly suggests that 
they were marginal to the culture. 

Among terms for relatives, the father as a standard of affection 
is the most frequent and occurs 17 times; the mother and the guru 
appear much less often (in only 3 and 1 similes respectively). Various 
individuals—named sages or kings—also occur occasionally as upa- 
manas. In addition, a few similes draw on situations of everyday life, 
on particular physical disabilities (for example, a dumb man or a 
lame one) or types (a coward or someone hungry), and on items of 
material culture (a cart, a ship, a swing, a mirror, clothes and so on). 
A few more use as the upamdna more abstract concepts, the atman, 
dharma, the Vedas, the sense-organs and the like. Even fewer allude 


8 Sharma adds to the examples cited in 1964 in a later article (1988), and also 
compares 6.114.60 and 12.137.85 (with redivision of words). Otherwise, that article 
merely suggests the making of an ‘Encyclopaedia of Poetic Formulae in the Great 
Epics and Puranas’. 
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to proverbial concepts: seeing golden trees when near to death (6.94.12) 
and seeing the city of the Gandharvas (that is, a mirage, which occurs 
three times). 

Figures other than simple similes are much less frequent and tend 
to appear mainly at the more dramatic points of the narrative (where 
they may well be due to later poets’ improvement of the text). Occa- 
sionally, similes are clustered into mdlopama but most of the limited 
number of examples are probably due to later embellishment, as their 
distribution suggests (the instances Sharma cites occur at 1.1.201—2, 
83.7, 94.12, 97.4, 3.31.25, 50.2, 121.9, 226.10, 278.15 and 6.14.8). 
Poetic fancy or ascription, uépreksd, is the next most frequent figure 
after simile but it is not always sharply distinct from simile when 
employed with nouns or adjectives, although utpreksa of verbs is more 
so. Sharma identifies and quotes 18 examples with verbs (the major- 
ity of which occur in the Adiparvan) and 15 with nouns and adjectives 
(one in the Bhismaparvan and the rest equally divided between the Adi 
and Aranyaka parvans). Metaphor or riipaka tends more often to be in 
developed form (Sharma cites 21 examples from these three books, 
although some of these are not particularly elaborate). The briefer 
metaphors are often contained in compounds (for example, tapodhana, 
vanamalini) and Sharma lists about 30 both compounded and other- 
wise, excluding the very stereotyped ones like rajasemha and purusarsabha. 
Developed similes or metaphors, sometimes used in combination, are 
commoner in the battle books; a particularly common instance is the 
likening of the battlefield to a river or the sea, occurring a dozen or 
more times in the Dronaparvan (7.13.8-13, 15.42-43, etc.) Next in 
frequency come atsayokti or hyperbole, with 15 examples altogether, 
and antithesis or virodha with at least 15 instances (and some ambi- 
guous examples tentatively identified by Sharma, including three in 
the Bhagavadgita). Other figures identified are only sporadic: arthapatt: 
(4 instances, at 1.69.15, 216.27, 219.25 and 6.19.13), parisamkhya (4 
instances), svabhavokti, vyatireka and samdeha (3 examples each), visama, 
samasokti and bhrantiman (2 examples each), and tulyayogita, vakrokti, sah- 
okti and kavyalinga (1 instance each). A few instances of these more 
elaborate figures of speech (riipaka, utpreksa and atiSayoktt) are also stereo- 
typed: nimagnah Sokasagare, darayann wa medinim (with variants), sendrair 
api surdsuraih and trayanam api lokanam (cf. also trisu lokesu visrutah). 

Among the sabdalamkaras alliteration, anuprasa, can be classified into 
several types: the repetition of one consonant several times (16 in- 
stances), the single repetition of more than one consonant (16 in- 
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stances), the multiple repetition of more than one consonant (11 in- 
stances), repetition of a word in different grammatical relationships 
or latanuprasa (30 instances, some of which are repeated, such as bhimo 
bhimaparakramah), and antydnuprasa, rnyme by common endings (at least 
18 examples). The other major form of sound-play, yamaka, is not 
well developed in the Mahabharata and Sharma identifies only 5 ex- 
amples in the three books together. Even Slesa is hardly present and 
the only examples that Sharma suggests are subsidiary to other figures. 
He does, however, identify some 15 instances of chiasmus, which is 
not recognised by the Sanskrit writers on poetics but does appear to 
be a device consciously used by certain of the poets who composed 
the Mahabharata—t is noteworthy that all but three of Sharma’s 
examples occur in the Bhagavadgita.”® 


One of the most obvious features of the Sanskrit epics is indeed (as 
some of the material in the last few paragraphs has already shown) 
that formulaic expressions constitute an important element of their 
expression; the proportion for the Mahabharata is at least as great as 
in the Ramayana where around one third of the slokas contain significant 
formulaic material.*° Although such forms of repetition are common 
to many, if not all, epic traditions, their roots in oral composition 
do not mean that the epics were always oral productions. It is clear 
that the traditional phraseology does not disappear immediately writ- 
ing is employed and that the diction of a written work continues to 
show formulaic patterns. This no doubt accounts for the tendency to 
greater frequency of stock pddas in the later parts of both the epics. 
In the Mahabharata the didactic element, comprising mainly the Santi 
and Anusasana parvans, shows a distinctively different pattern from the 


9 However, Sharma himself does not make this point. 

© In my article on stereotyped expressions (1970: 210-11) I calculated on the 
basis of the Ayodhya to Kiskindha kandas that: ‘The average proportion [of stereotyped 
padas] over all three kandas is about 1 in 22 or 4.5%, which means that one in 
eleven lines or one in five or six stanzas in fact contain a full pada found in iden- 
tical wording elsewhere. But if all instances where the verbal similarity is less exact 
and where the resemblance extends over less than a pada are included, then between 
30% and 40% of all sloka stanzas contain some stereotyped material.’ Though usu- 
ally printed as two lines, in origin—and still to a large extent in the epics—the Jloka 
actually consists of four pddas of eight syllables. In my usage, a formula consists of 
a full pada that is completely fixed and a formulaic element is one where at least five 
syllables and two words are involved. Calculations on a different basis, such as those 
of Grintser (1974), give figures of around 80% of battle scenes consisting of formule 
and formulaic expressions and 40-50% of narrative chapters. 
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‘battle books’ (books 6-9) both in frequency and in type of formulaic 
expression. 

There has been a resumption of discussion about the oral nature 
of the epics during the last thirty years approximately, to a large ex- 
tent under the impetus of developments in Homeric studies. Sharma, 
for instance, consciously adopted C. M. Bowra’s approach in a study 
of poetic formulz occurring in the Mahabharata, affirming that formule 
fixed by tradition are a substantial means of composing oral epic 
poetry.*' Russian Indologists in particular, beginning with Vassilkov, 
have been active in looking at the oral formulaic character of the 
epics and applying to the Mahabharata the methods of Parry and Lord.” 
One of the features that Vassilkov studies is the absence or an 
insignificant percentage of ‘obligatory’ enjambement, which is char- 
acteristic of literary style, whereas ‘unperiodic’ enjambement—where 
the thought of one grammatically complete verse is extended by new 
word groups in the next—is characteristic of oral composition (as 
examples he cites Mbh. 3.104.10—-11 and 3.39.12—13). He emphasises 
the importance of thematic analysis and categorises the main themes 
as duels, ascetic exploits, requests made to story-tellers, reception of 
guests, descriptions of nature and the like; he makes the point that 
such themes—whether limited to one or two verses or developed at 
length—are often introduced by a formulaic expression. Vassilkov 
stresses that themes are traditionally linked in the mind of the sing- 
ers and that ‘discrepancies’ and ‘contradictions’ in the text result from 
the limited variability in the expression of traditional ideas which is 
typical of the oral-poetic style. In another article, developing ma- 
terial in an article by then published by Grintser, Vassilkov examines 
in particular the function of ‘supporting’ words in the formation of 
formulaic endings of padas, dividing them into the two categories of 
semantically positive words (such as a subject in the nominative) and 
semantically neutral words (commonly vocatives); the distinction is use- 
ful in some cases but in others obscures the fact that frequently the 
same word is involved, the only difference being the case, and thus 
the semantic load is similar. 

Grintser’s book, published soon after, shows the influence both of 


31 Sharma 1966. His earlier monograph (1964), though including a final brief 
section on “Techniques of Oral Poetry’ which looks at formule, basically examined 
the stylistic features of the first three parvans according to alamkdrasastra classifications. 

% Vas[sjilkov 1971 and 1973; see also de Jong 1975. 
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the Parry/Lord ideas and of the theories of Vladimir Propp.** The 
first part of the book, on the oral and written tradition in the an- 
cient Indian epic, develops ideas in earlier articles on epic formule 
in the Mahabharata, whereas the second part is a wide-ranging com- 
parison of the Mahabharata with epics from other cultures. Grintser 
classifies the formule into six basic types: attributive (such as kuntiputro 
yudhisthirah, purusavyaghrah), narrative (kya pradaksinam, vavarsa Saravarsant), 
auxiliary (etasminn ea kale tu, Sataso ’tha sahasrasah), formule of direct 
speech (nesyami/nayami_yamasadanam, Srotum wchami), maxims (esa dharmah 
sanatanah, yato dharmas tato jayah) and similes (pirnacandranibhanana, 
dandapanir ivantakah); he also emphasises that there are two different 
sets of formule for the odd and even pddas.** He affirms that narra- 
tive sections, especially those describing battle scenes, contain an 
abundance of formule, whereas didactic passages have rather fewer. 
He notes that many formule are both synonymous and metrically 
equivalent, which means that the formulaic system of the Mahabharata 
is not characterised by the simplicity of the Homeric system. 
Pada-length phrases comprising a personal name and an epithet 
are the commonest formulaic expressions; however, they are not used 
just at random but fulfil a definite narrative function.* The other 
main types are introductions and conclusions to speeches, various 
verbal formule expressing emotion or emphasis, certain descriptive 
and hyperbolic phrases, stock expressions for battle scenes, phrases 
of time, place and number, proverbs and similar expressions, and 
stereotyped similes. Such formule occur mainly in the second and 
fourth padas, except those used after the end of speeches, which for 
obvious reasons usually occur in the first (or less commonly the third) 
pada; the metrical pattern of the sloka means, however, that there are 
regularly different sets of formule for the odd pdadas from those for 
the even padas. It is also noteworthy how often a phrase or passage 
is repeated within a short space of its first occurrence. In several 
instances this results from the exact wording of a message being 
repeated or some event already described being narrated to another 
character. By contrast, the use of refrains, which occurs mainly in 
speeches, has a definite emphatic purpose, as has parallelism within 


33 Grintser 1974. 

% This classification into six types partly coincides with but partly differs from 
that which I adopted in my 1970 article, in which I also made the point about 
variation in formule between the odd and even pddas. 

38 The next few paragraphs are based on my 1996 paper. 
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the verse, whereas another type of repetitiveness typifies certain di- 
dactic passages. 

The use, then, of a personal name with an epithet is particularly 
common, for example kuntiputro_yudhisthirah and dharmarajo_yudhisthirah 
(commonest in the Adiparvan, where it occurs 31 times),*° especially if 
a degree of alliteration or use of cognates is involved. Such standardisa- 
tion of name and epithet—whether or not it involves alliteration or the 
use of cognate, as in krsnam akhstakarinam and bhimo bhimaparakramah— 
is a good example of the tendency to evolve stock phrases which by 
themselves constitute a complete pada or else complete the pdda after 
a word of two or three syllables; there is a whole stock of adjectives 
of varying lengths to permit this, although certain adjectives tend to 
be used with particular individuals, especially if alliteration is involved, 
and others are used widely. Thus sdtyakth satyavikramah for example 
occurs 28 times in the text, whereas pratapavan is found following 
Jamadagnya, Dronaputra, Dhrstadyumna, Bhagadatta, Bharadvaja, 
Bhimasena, Vasudeva, Sigupala, Sahadeva and Sitaputra. Equally, 
the occurrence of alternative forms to accommodate the oblique cases 
or the addition of a copula is not uncommon, as in krsnam akhstakarmam 
and krsnenaklistakarmana. In addition, certain pairings of names to form 
a complete pada are common, most obviously nakulah sahadevas ca but 
also, for example, asvatthama krpas cawa (found 12 times). Such formu- 
laic padas are naturally most common with the major figures but 
various of the maha- compounds in particular are commonly used 
with the minor characters. The personal epithets in such pddas serve 
not only to facilitate the composition of the poem by providing the 
poet or reciter with ready-made building blocks but also to emphasise 
the aspect of the individual’s character appropriate to the narrative. 

Stereotyped pddas to introduce or to conclude speeches are also 
frequent, despite the use in the Mahabharata of extra metrum announce- 
ments of the speaker, and various formule are used according to the 
length of name (either of speaker or addressee) which is usually in- 
cluded within the pada. The commonest is zdam vacanam abravit, followed 
by its shorter form * - vacanam abravit, where normally the name of 
either the speaker or the addressee completes the pada; words of three 


36 J include under the typical form variants simply of case, person or number 
without further remark. Since details of the occurrence of such padas may readily be 
ascertained from the Pratika-Index (Mahabharata 1967-72), references have only been 
given below when it was desired to draw attention to some feature of their distri- 
bution. As standardly, the term ‘“ passages’ here denotes both * and App. I passages. 
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syllables are accommodated with x x x iam abravit or—when re- 
quired by sandhi or metre—x x x vakyam abravit. Similarly, at the 
end of the speech, tasya tad vacanam Srutva is very common (alterna- 
tively with the name of the speaker in the first three syllables), whereas 
the less frequent iti tasya vacah srutva occurs mainly in later passages. 
Other such formule that occur quite commonly include efat te sarvam 
Gkhyatam, satyam etad bravimi te and hanta te kathayisyami. John Smith 
has highlighted details of the distribution patterns of some phrases of 
this type: ity uktah sa/ity ukta sa ‘hardly appears at all in the first 
eleven books (except the mainly late Book 3), and is far below predict- 
able frequency in Book 12, but occurs frequently in Books 13-5— 
this being the first sign we have had of a distinction between Books 
12 and 13’, whereas zdam vacanam abravit/abruvan is most frequent in 
the narrative books and less so in the Santi and Anusasana parvans..’ 

The formule of emotion or emphasis include many expressions of 
surprise (such as praharsam atulam lebhe and vismayam paramam gatva/ 
gatah) and hyperboles (for example, na@ham jivitum utsahe); while most 
are common to both epics, tato halahalasabdah is commoner in the 
Mahabharata than in the Ramayana. Another phrase of this type is 
sarvabhiitahite ratah, occurring most often in the Adi and Santi parvans, 
which Norvin Hein has seen as favoured by the non-Bhargava edi- 
tors of the Mahabharata.* 

Formule connected with battle are naturally very frequent in the 
battle books and just as naturally they often contain a strong ele- 
ment of hyperbole. One of the commonest is x x devdsure yuddhe; 
other formule describe the start of conflict (e.g. amarsavasam apannah, 
tatah pravavrte_yuddham, tumulo lomaharsanah), weapons and their employ- 
ment (e.g. athanyad dhanur adaya, banaih/bhallaih/saraih samnavaparoibhih, 
vivyadha nisitath Saraih/banaih) and the fall of warriors (e.g. anayad 
yamasddanam, found only in the text of books 6-9). 

Common expressions of time are efasminn antare x x, tasminn eva kale 
tu (contrast etasmin kala eva tu which occurs only at Mbh. 3.94.11b in 
either epic), kasya cit tv atha kalasya, dasa varsasahasrami and pasya kalasya 
paryayam (occurring 13 times in the text only). There are also various 
somewhat stereotyped phrases for the ten directions (e.g. vidravanti 
diso dasa) and the three worlds (tha loke paratra ca, trailokyam sacaracaram, 


37 Smith 1987: 610. He also notes the distribution of itihasam puratanam on which 
I comment later. 
8 Hein 1986. See further at the end of this chapter (p. 157). 
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trisu lokesu x x), while common expressions of number or frequency 
include ete canye ca bahavah, tatah Satasahasram, prayutany arbudani ca, 
Sataso *tha sahasrasah; however, the alliteration in many of these is 
more a literary than an oral feature, which is to some extent confirmed 
by their distribution with, for example, difas ca vidisas caiva most fre- 
quent in * passages (otherwise only at 13.151.27e). 

Proverbial expressions are also quite frequent and a number also 
occur in the Ramayana and in Manu, but a much smaller proportion 
is shared with other genres of Sanskrit literature. They are particularly 
frequent in the Adi, Udyoga (specifically the Prajagaraparvan, 5.33-41) 
and Santi parvans, since they are most characteristic of expanded or 
didactic passages. Almost the first instance in the text is a particularly 
widespread one, kdlah pacati bhutan kalah samharah prajah at 1.1.188ab, to 
which many manuscripts add either immediately or a few lines later 
kalah suptesu jdgarti kalo hi duratikramah at 61*; the whole verse recurs 
at 11.9* and the first line is found also in the Mahabhasya (vol. 2 
p. 167) and in variant form at 3.57* 1, but the proverb is so instantly 
recognisable that either the first pada or the last may occur sepa- 
rately (the first at 12.231.25a, 17.1.3a and 13 App. 15.2275 pr., as 
well as Maztri Upanisad 6.15, and the fourth at 3.148.8d, 9.63.8d, 
1 App. 95.30 post., and 2 App. 30.33 post., also Ram. 3.64.21d, 
5.15.3d etc.). Immediately before this, at 1.1.186cd comes a variant 
of dawam purusakarena ko nivartitum arhati (3.176.27ab and, with wésahet, 
5.187.17cd). Occasionally it is the overall sentiment and the gram- 
matical form which are more constant than the wording; a good 
example of this is the hyperbolical yavat sthdsyanti girayah at 5.139.55a 
and 12.320.36a (followed at 12.320.36b by sthdsyanti sdgarah, cf. also 
Ram. 1.2.35a), ydvat sthasyati medini at 6.94.18d and 12.226.38b (also 
13 App. 14B. 58 post.), yavad bhitmir dharisyati at 3.275.48d, 7.148.58d 
and 8.52.7d (also Ram. 6.88.53d), and other minor variants. 

Proverbial or sententious expressions also occur—in many in- 
stances with slight variation of expression—at 1.38.9cd+3.30.42ab, 
1.68.38 (and Hv. 66.20, Ram. 2.99.12, Manu 9.138 etc.), 1.69.22+ 
12.156.26+13.23.14ab with 205*+13.74.29 (and Visnusmrti 8.36 etc.), 
1.107.32+2.55.10+5.37.16+5.126.48, 1.113.35cd+3.289.18ab, 
1.192.12ab+2.43.32ab+34ab+5.50.30cd, 2.43.32ab+7.110.lab (and 
Ram. 1.57.2lab), 2.50.214+5.33.49+12.23.15+12.57.3+13.36.16, 
2.72.8-9+5.34.78-79+5.141.44 (also Paricatantra 3.184), 3.13.61+ 
4.20.27, 3.82.85ab+87.7cd+13.88.14ab (and Ram. 2.99.13ad, Visnu- 
smrti 85 etc.), 3.65.18 (also Ram. 5.14.26, Hitopadesa ed. Johnson 3.29 
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etc.), 3.185.8+12.67.16 (and Ram. 2.61.21), 3.191.21+297.63, 3.198.54ef 
(and Ram. 3.44.10ab), 5.33.56ab (also Ram. 6.6.6ab, Hitopadesa ed. 
Johnson 2.69), 5.35.27 (also Ram. 4.650*, Manu 8.99 etc.), 5.35.40 (also 
Ram. 4.29.40 and the second line only at Mbh. 12.166.23cd), 5.35.49 
(and Ram. 7 App. 10.67—70, Garuda Purana 1.115.52 etc.), 5.36.40 
(and Ram. 4.29.40), 5.36.45+12.26.31, 5.36.56 (also Ram. 6.155%, 
Pancatantra ed. Kosegarten 4.81 etc.), 5.37.14 (also Ram. 3.35.2+6.10.16 
and Pajicatantra 2.171, and the second line at Mbh. 2.57.17cd and 
Ram. 3.35.2cd etc.), 5.40.6+13.38.25 (also Garuda Purana 1.109.40 
etc.), 5.58.26+63.15+122.53, 5.178.24+12.57.7+12.140.48 (also 1 App. 
81.109-10, Ram. 2.454* 3-4 and Pafcatantra ed. Edgerton 1.120), 
6.94.12 (cf. Ram. 3.45.33 etc.), 11.2.3+12.27.29+317.20+ 14.44.18 (also 
Ram. 2.98.16+7.51.10, Garuda Purana 1.115.60, etc.), 12.8.16 (and 
Ram. 6.70.31), 12.8.18 (and Ram. 6.70.32, Pafcatantra ed. Edgerton 
2.32 etc.), 12.8.20-21 (and Ram. 6.70.37cd-38 with 1582*), 
12.28.36+ 168.15 (also Ram. 2.98.25, Hitopadesa ed. Johnson 4.72, etc.), 
12.68.8ab+91.3 (also Ram. 3.39.10ab and Manu 7.17), 12.68.41+ 
137.99 (also Ram. 3.38.12a-d, 4.404* 1-2, Manu 7.4 and 7, etc.), 
12.92.8ab (and Ram. 7 App. 8.367), 12.92.19 (also Ram. 2.94.50 
and Saura Purana 18.16), 12.144.6 (and Ram. 2.34.26, Matsya Purana 
210.18, etc.), 12.166.24 (cf. 5.105.12, 12.263.11 and 449* 32-3, also 
Ram. 4.33.12), 12.192.66c—67b+ 13.74.30 (also Ram. 2 App. 18.23-4 
and Markandeya Purana 41.43), 12.196.13ab (cf. Ram. 5.40.9cd), 
13.21.19+46.14 (and Ram. 2.673*, Manu 9.3 etc.), 13.65.59cd (also 
Ram. 2.95.3lcd and 2191* 2), and 13.112.1lab+4 App. 4.2199 (also 
Ram. 2.100.3cd and Manu 4.240ab). 

Although the commonest formule occur throughout the Mahabharata, 
there are a significant number which have a more limited distribu- 
tion, sometimes but not always determined by the difference of sub- 
ject matter between different parts, while there is also a marked 
variation in relative frequency between the text and the * passages 
for many (with some occurring preponderantly or exclusively in the 
text, and others mainly or exclusively in the * passages). For ex- 
ample paurajdnapada janadh occurs 11 times in the text only, sa 
sampraharas tumulah occurs 10 times in the text of books 3 and 6-8 
only, and the simile visphiirjitam wasaneh occurs 14 times in the text 
only; by contrast, prayatenantaratmana occurs 5 times in * passages only, 
naimisaranyavasin occurs 5 times in * passages and just twice in the 
text (significantly at 1.1.3b and 13.6d), devadevah sandtanah occurs 10 
times in * passages and three times in the text (at 1.61.90b, 3.86.24b 
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and 15.35.16b), the simile Aavisa krsnavartmeva occurs 6 times in 
* passages only, and the compound samadevanamaskrta occurs 7 times 
in * passages only. In a particularly interesting pair of formule 
sarvapapaih pramucyate, occurring in the even pddas (the commoner 
position for most formule), is found more often in the text, with 26 
occurrences there (more than half of them in the Aranyakaparvan) against 
19 in * passages, whereas mucyate sarvapapebhyah occurring in odd padas 
is found mainly in * passages, with 7 occurrences against 3 in the 
text (at 3.34.76a, 198.52e and 12.201.35c). 

Examples of formule characteristic of particular books are quite 
numerous. There are two which are exclusive to the text of the 
Aranyakaparvan (matalih Sakrasarathih and ma tata sahasam karsth) and 
another five which are commoner there than elsewhere; dhrtarastrasya 
sainkah is confined to the text of the Udyoga and Bhisma parvans, with 
three other formule commonest in the Bhismaparvan; there is a siz- 
able group restricted to the text of the battle books (6-9), such as 
anayad yamasddanam, abhidrudrava vegena (this does occur 4 times in 
* passages more widely) and sarvasainyasya pasyatah (14 occurrences in 
the text of these books and at 7 App. 22.36). There are four formule 
which are limited to the Santi and Anusasana parvans, but found in 
both the text and * passages (gacchanti paramam gatim, devatanam rsinaém 
ca, pitamaha mahaprajna, yathasrutanidarsana), and another three found 
mainly in those two books (7 dharmavido viduh, brahmabhiyaya kalpate, 
brahma lokapitamahah); for these their more religious nature obviously 
conditions the distribution. On the other hand, there is no obvious 
reason why atah param pravaksyami should be so much commoner in 
the text of the Asvamedhikaparvan than elsewhere, whereas clearly it is 
the greater participation of Gandhari in the action that makes gandhart 
ca _yaSasvint as frequent in the Asramavasikaparvan as in the whole of 
the rest of the text. Again, it can only be the particular style of the 
author which accounts for the fact that no less than four stereotyped 
padas occur predominantly in 13 App. 15 (evamyuktasamacara, tan me 
Samsitum arhasi, kim bhityah Srotum twchasi, natra karya vicarana), since this 
long passage is the Southern equivalent to 13.126-134, especially when 
the frequency in this passage of other forms of repetition (to be dis- 
cussed below) is considered. 

The frequency with which a phrase or passage is repeated within a 
short space of its first occurrence seems on the whole a mark of the 
oral character of the Mahabharata. However, a more specialised form 
of such repetition, which has a definite emphatic purpose, is the use 
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of refrains, which are found mainly in speeches as one of several 
rhetorical devices so used. ‘The most striking, though hardly typical, 
example comes in the Sabhaparvan at the most dramatic point in the 
whole work, the dicing matches, where Yudhisthira’s final words as 
he makes each wager and Sakuni’s response (amounting to 3 lines at 
a time) are repeated through much of 2.54 and 58. Parallelism within 
the verse could be regarded as the extreme form of repetition but by 
contrast its function is again emphatic and so it occurs predominantly 
within speeches. Another superficially similar feature is the extensive 
parallelism of passages which is associated with the Puranic style of 
narration and is found in some of the later passages; frequent in- 
stances can be found, for example, within the text at 3.80-83 (within 
the Tirthayatraparvan) or at 13.24 and 109-112 (but to quite an extent 
throughout the Santi and Anusasana parvans), but the most striking 
instances are at 13 App. 15 (the southern equivalent to 13.126—134), 
which contains 20 different padas repeated up to 39 times, and 14 
App. 4 (the Varsnavadharmasastra), which contains 19 different padas 
repeated up to 33 times. In such instances the effect is the reverse of 
emphatic and may well on occasion be due rather to a relatively 
unskilful writer than to oral techniques, although some instances clearly 
are intended to be emphatic, most notably the repetition of yoginas 
tam prapasyanti bhagavantam sanatanam throughout the last adhyaya of 
the Sanatswjatiya (5.45.1ef, etc.—the regular use of 3-line verses is also 
noteworthy). 

The distribution pattern for all these types of repeats is indeed 
quite revealing. There are 7 in the Adiparvan, 4 in the Sabhaparvan 
(with another 6 in * passages), 43 in the Aranyakaparvan (of which 30 
occur in 3.80-83), 4 in the Virataparvan (with another 3 in * pas- 
sages), 11 in the Udyogaparan, 8 in the Bhismaparan, 7 in the Dronaparvan 
(and 9 in * passages), 6 in the Karnaparvan (and | in a * passage), 5 
in the Salyaparvan, none in the Sauptika and Strt parvans, 25 in the 
Santiparvan (with 8 in * passages), 37 in the Anusasanaparvan (and 27 
in * passages), 16 in the Asvamedhikaparvan (and 19 in * passages), and 
none in the last four books. 


Another way to consider these formulaic expressions is to divide them 
into three groups: those found equally in both epics and thus pre- 
sumably part of the common traditional stock, those found in the 
Mahabharata but not in the Ramayana or only in later parts, and those 
found in the Ramdyana but not in the Mahabharata or only in late 
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passages.*® The formulz common to both epics form the largest group 
and include all categories from stock similes through identical long 
compounds to introductions to speeches; a high proportion of the 
shared similes occurs in battle scenes. One example of a pada exclu- 
sive to the Mahabharata is tapasa dagdhakilbisah, occurring twelve times, 
though ‘only in Mahabharata books 1, 3, 12-15, and never in the so- 
called war books’, as Hara notes. Another such pada, found only in 
‘the so-called war-books of the Mahabharata (6-9), is mrtyum krwva 
nwartanam (with its variant in the Dronaparvan alone of kriva mrtyum 
nwartanam), which is never found in the Ramdyana, even though the 
epics share the very similar samgramesv/samareso/samyugesv anwartinah. 
Similarly, the pair of formule prahinod yamasadanam and_ prahinon 
mrtyulokaya, common in the Mahabharata battle books, do not occur in 
the Ramayana. A fourth example is the long compound paldyana- 
parayanah, common in the Mahabharata but effectively absent from 
the Ramdyana. Particularly striking is the fact that, as Hara points 
out, ‘the most frequent phrase in the Mahabharata’—especially frequent 
in the Santi and Anusasana parvans but also common in the relatively 
late Asvamedhikaparvan—is found usually as the second pdda of the full 
line atrapy udaharantimam itthasam puratanam (with many minor variants 
of the first pada); this never appears in the Ramayana, and even the 
second pdda is absent from the Ramayana text. 

A few of the Mahabharata formule found rarely in the Ramayana 
occur even in the first stage of growth of the Ramayana and these— 
with their equivalents in the opposite direction—are the most prob- 
lematic, since on the basis of various other evidence it appears that 
the two epics were originally independent of each other, though sharing 
a common background, and that they came together in the process 
of their growth to their present form; overall the distribution of such 
padas does indeed support this view. Some of these parallels are 
probably purely coincidental but others are definitely borrowed; in 
such cases the verse involved is presumably secondary, even though 
embedded in earlier material. An obvious example is the full line 
pandurenatapatrena dhriyamanena miirdham, found in the Ramayana only 
at 4.37.12ab (also 6.1882* 4) but eight times in the Mahabharata, for 


°° In addition to my own article (1985a), this paragraph and the next are based 
on Hara 1993-94; I am most grateful to Professor Hara for providing me with a 
photocopy of his paper in advance of publication. He discusses another formula 
exclusive to the Mahabharata in a subsequent article (Hara 1995). 
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such extensive parallelism cannot be accidental.“ By contrast, ele cdnye 
ca bahavah is so general a phrase that it might be expected to occur 
widely, but in fact it is very rare in the Ramayana and, as already 
indicated, very common in the Mahabharata; so here the parallelism 
could well be accidental. 

Formule characteristic of the Ramayana but incorporated into later 
stages of the Mahabharata include several of the type consisting of 
name and personal epithet which are usually specific to one epic or 
the other. Several Ramdyana phrases recur, as might be expected, in 
the Ramopakhyana (3.258-275) or in other passages based on the 
Ramayana."' Parallels between a passage in the third book of each 
epic (Ram. 3.1.3-10 and Mbh. 3.145.29-32) indicate that one is 
borrowed from the other and the occurrence of two Ramayana formule 
in one common line establishes the direction of borrowing as being 
from Ramayana to Mahabharata. In some other instances a degree of 
clustering can be observed and may suggest that the section con- 
cerned was contributed by a sita familiar with the Ramayana. Others 
are more randomly distributed, often in particularly late parts of the 
Mahabharata textual tradition.” 

Besides the complete formulaic padas that on the whole constitute 
the material that has been examined so far, there are of course many 
briefer phrases which show a significant measure of standardisation. 
Many in particular of the introductions and conclusions to speeches 
already noted fill less than the pada but in general these are highly 
stereotyped. More interesting are those phrases which reveal some- 
thing of the way in which the poets and reciters worked. A good 
example is provided by the various phrases grouped around such 
typical examples as ayuno jayatém varah, anuno jayatam Sresthah, rathena 
rathinim varah, viratham rathinim Srestham. The basic element is the final 
word, meaning ‘best of’, either vara in even pdadas or Srestha in odd 
padas of the sloka, or vanstha to conclude a tnstubh pada, and usually 
in either the nominative or vocative. This is combined with the genitive 
plural of a present participle or a word of similar shape (with the 
suffixes -mat, -vat, -vid or -bhri) and, if the first word of the pada is not 
a proper name, there is often a word play between it and the genitive, 
as in the second pair of examples given. Thus, it is the structure and 


“ See Brockington 1985a: 80. 
“' See Brockington 1978 and 1986a. 
® For details see Brockington 1985a: 87-88. 
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overall sense which is fixed, rather than the precise wording. Some 
individual padas are very frequent but many more occur only a few 
times but clearly belong to this family of phrases. Thus, for example, 
anjuno jayatam varah occurs 4 times in the text and 7 times in * pas- 
sages, arjuno jayatam Sresthah occurs 4 times in the text and 6 times in 
* passages, while jayatém varah and jayatam Sresthah follow other words 
26 and 4 times respectively in the text; gatim gatimatam varah occurs 
4 times in the text (twice with gatir rather than gatzm) and once in a 
* passage, without any shorter instances; rathena rathinam varah occurs 
8 times, some other form or derivative of ratha precedes on another 
13 occasions and rathinaém varah follows some unrelated word on 46 
occasions. The commonest of all these phrases is dharmabhrtam varah, 
occurring 48 times and a further 9 times preceded by dharmam or 
the like (also another 9 times in the form sarvadharmabhrtam varah), 
while dharmabhrtam Sresthah occurs 17 times in the three forms together 
and a érstubh form occurs 6 times as _yudhisthiram dharmabhrtam varistham 
and a further 9 times following other words; however, Sastrabhrtam 
varah is almost as frequent (especially as sarvasastrabhriam varah). The 
third most frequent is vadatam varah (63 times, and vadatam Sresthah 12 
times). At the opposite end of the frequency range, saktya Saktmatam 
varah occurs just three times and Saktimatdm Sresthah once, and kalam 
kalavidam vara once only, but clearly these are modelled on the com- 
moner forms. So too Sresthah sarvadhanusmatam occurring 5 times and 
mukhyah sarvadhanusmatam found once only are probably related, de- 
spite the shift in word order. The degree of stereotyping involved is 
illustrated by the fact that several phrases identical in meaning to 
Sastrabhrtam varah and virtually so in form are relatively infrequent: 
astrabhrtam varah/vidim varah/ Ssresthah, astravidusam varah Sresthah, astrandam 
varah/ Sresthah, astravidusam varah/Sresthah, of which the commonest is 
astravidam varah occurring 7 times in book 7 and once in book 9. 
Forms of intermediate frequency are: japatém varah (14 times, and 
japatam Ssrestha once), tapatam varah (9 times, also tapatydm tapatam Srestha 
once), dharmavidim varah/ Sresthah/varisthah, prasnam prasnavidam varah, 
praharatém vara/Sresthah, pranabhrtam varah/sresthah, balavatam varah/ 
Sresthah, buddhimatam varah/ Sresthah, matimatam varah/Sresthah, vedavidim 


#3 It is interesting also to note who this phrase, dharmabhytam varah/sresthah, is used 
to describe. It is used of Bhisma six times in all, but not commonly of others; it is 
not used of Karna (who is, however, called Sastrabhriam varah/Sresthah twice in the 
text and twice in * passages), Krsna, Drona, Partha or Bhima. Bhisma himself is 
also termed Sastrabhytam varah (3 times), as are Drona and Partha. 
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varah/Sresthah. As the first two examples illustrate, examples are regu- 
larly more frequent in even than in odd pddas. 

Recently A. K. Ramanujan has taken this discussion a stage further 
by suggesting ‘that the central structuring principal of the epic is a 
certain kind of repetition’, and declaring ‘Not only are there repeti- 
tive phrases, similes, and formulaic descriptions that the students of 
oral poetics (Parry, Lord, et al.) have taught us to recognize, but 
incidents, scenes, settings, and especially relationships are repeated’. 
He illustrates this by an examination of the genealogies of the main 
characters, noting the regular pattern of double espousal and double 
parentage for them. Thus, for example, Samtanu has a human and 
a supernatural lover, Satyavati and Ganga respectively, while Satyavati 
has also had intercourse with Parasara, the offspring of which is Vyasa, 
the ancestor of both the Pandavas and the Kauravas. Other patterns 
of repetition that Ramanujan identifies are that many of the main 
figures are born to their mothers before marriage or after widowhood, 
that certain characters and settings appear several times (most nota- 
bly the Ganga), that fires occur repeatedly, that Durvasas appears in 
the life of Kunti as well as Draupadi, and that whole situations like 
the heroes’ exile and disguise are replicated, either simultaneously or 
successively. Some of these are probably trivial but in general his 
suggestion seems justified that such repetitive elements foreshadow 
later events and recapture earlier ones, enhancing the structural unity 
of the work as a whole. This unity of structure would presumably 
belong to the original oral epic, although Ramanujan himself is more 
concerned to point to the way that the epic has grown and been 
transformed in the vernacular versions. It is evident, though, that the 
oral poets did not merely string together episodes and formule, or 
perhaps did not so much do so as constructed a pattern or frame- 
work to the work that is far more intricate than just an outline plot. 
Any assessment of the abilities of oral poets must not be too re- 
stricted and literary sophistication should not be taken without fur- 
ther consideration as a mark of written composition. Much more 
indicative of orality is likely to be the extent to which standard themes 
are employed in both narrative and description. 

Written rather than oral composition may well also be responsible 
for another very late feature, the occurrence of what might be termed 
‘bracketing’ repetitions; these are cases where the first and fourth 


* Ramanujan 199la: 421-22. 
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padas of a verse are fixed and the second and third vary. Instances 
are limited in sloka passages to the Santi, Anusdsana and Asvamedhika 
parcans (for example naham atmartham icchami... | .. . vase tisthati nityada 
at 14.32.17a+d, 18at+d, 19at+d, 20at+d, 21at+d and 22a+d). In some 
instances the repetition is spaced more widely, for example at the 
beginning and end of each section in the Sodasarajakiya at 12.29 (thus 
12.29.16b and 21 bracket the passage on the first king, 22b and 27 
that on the second, and so on).* This passage also contains the only 
instance in the text of repetitions of complete verses apart from the 
Sabhaparvan instance noted above and two in the Asvamedhikaparvan, 
where the phenomenon is found in adhydyas 23 and 30 (in the latter 
case, it is two verses together that are repeated). There are also 
several instances of repetitions of two or more pddas in this part of 
the Asvamedhikaparvan: Srestho *ham asmi sarvesam Srityatam yena hetuna, 
14.23.13ced, 16cd, 19cd; tayor madhye hutaSanah | etad riipam udanasya 
paramam brahmana viduh 14.24.12def, 14bcd, 15bcd, 16bed, 17bcd, 
18bcd; eko x x nasti tato dvitiyo | yo hrcchrayas tam aham anubravimi, 
14.26.2ab, 3ab, 4ab, 5ab; puspani ca phalani ca | srjantah padapas tatra 
vyapya tisthanti tad vanam, 14.27.8b-d, 9b—d, 10b-d, 1lb-d, 12b-d, 
13b (only but cd similar); and a large part of the verse at 14.30.9, 12, 
18, 21, 24cd. It is interesting, and quite possibly significant, that the 
Sodasarajakiya passages borrow at one point from a late section of the 
Ramayana and that the Asvamedhikaparvan shares the theme of the horse- 
sacrifice with the late Bala and Uttara kandas of the Ramayana. There 
is an equivalent in ¢nstubh verses in the first chapter of the Adiparvan, 
where Dhrtarastra in a kind of flashback utters a series of laments 
over the outcome of the war and the verses begin yadasrausam... 
and the final line is tada nasamse vyaydya samjaya (1.1.102-155). The 
lateness of these passages is unmistakable and points towards written 
composition as well as transmission. 


‘© This repetition is even more extensive in the other substantially later version of 
the Sodasarajakiya at 7 App. 8, since that adds a third line to the closing verse; for 
details on the Sodasardjakiya passages see Brockington 1986a. The other instances of 
these ‘bracketing’ repetitions are: naitasyeha _yathasmakam... | ... tena pivansunahsakah, 
13.95.4a+d, 5a+d, 6at+d, 7a+d, 8a+d, 9at+d, 10a+d; Satakratur abhikruddhah tatra vajram 
avasyjat || sa vadhyamano vajrena... | ...jagraha visayam tatah, 14.11.9a+d (8cd similar 
only), 10c-lla+d, 12c-13a+d, 14.c-15at+d, 16c-17a+d; yo mam prayatate hantum ... | 
... punah pradurbhavimy aham, 14.13.12d+f, 13at+d, 14a+d, 15a (only), 16a+d, 17a (only). 
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The earliest serious attempts to examine the metres of the Mahabharata 
(rather than more general studies or those concentrating on Vedic 
metre) were by Josef Zubaty and Hermann Jacobi towards the end 
of the 19th century. Zubaty looked at the relationship between the 
tristubh and jagati metres, favouring Oldenberg’s theory—based on the 
Vedic evidence—that the jagati developed from the érstubh, and pro- 
vided a detailed listing of the occurrences of both, including irregular 
forms. Jacobi, in a much briefer article, gave a summary of the metrical 
peculiarities of the sloka in the third to fifth parvans of the Mahabharata 
in terms of instances of the second vipula with non-diiambic first pada 
(with particular reference to the occurrence of the caesura after the 
fourth syllable) and of hypermetric padas. Next Hopkins devoted nearly 
half his Great Epic of India to metrical analysis.*’ He firmly propounded 
an order of development from the free syllabic metres to the fixed 
syllabic ones and then, through the resolution of specific heavy syllables 
to those where ‘the number of more, not the number of syllables, 
was reckoned.’ Like his predecessors he stressed the derivation of 
both the sloka and the ¢tristubh metres in the epics from Vedic precur- 
sors and seems to suggest a sequence of ftrstubh narrative, sloka nar- 
rative and tnstubh closing verses: ‘Alternation of tristubh and jagati 
padas in the same stanza helped somewhat to mitigate the weary 
effect of this metre; but it gradually yielded before the ¢gloka or passed 
into other forms. One of its decadent uses was to furnish new tags 
for the end of chapters of clokas. This was an old use, but it is 
extended in the later epic.’ Hopkins also noted the use, especially 
in the Ramayana, of ‘the later tristubh’ for special literary effect. 
From his extensive scansion of the Mahabharata, Hopkins concluded 
that the ordinary, pathya form of the prior pada of the Sloka has ~ - - = 
preceded most commonly by a spondaic first half of the pada or, in 
reducing order of frequency, a trochaic, pyrrhic or iambic first half, 
and that the vpulas (four types, with a fifth form occurring sporadi- 
cally in the Mahabharata) are almost always found after an iambic 
first half and occur on average in 12.5% of lines. “There is no “epic 
usage” in respect of the proportion of vipulas to pathyas. The fact 


* Zubaty 1889, and Jacobi 1896. 
*’ Hopkins 1901a: 191-362, chapter four, ‘Epic Versification’. 
8 Hopkins 1901a: 211-12. 
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that there is considerable variety proves little in regard to difference 
of authors, since many conditions affect the ratio. Not only is there 
apt to be a larger number of vipulas in scenes of excitement, as Pro- 
fessor Jacobi, I think, has somewhere observed, but also a monotonous 
list develops vipulas, partly because the dullness of the subject requires 
the livelier effect of the skipping vipula.”? On the other hand, accord- 
ing to Hopkins, the sloka in the Ramayana stands midway between the 
normal Mahabharata pattern and the classical pattern but he emphasises 
the degree of variation found in both texts, while broadly equating 
the Ramayana pattern with that found in the didactic parts of the 
Mahabharata. However, the continuous iambic anustubh or pramanika, 
found at 12.309.32-69, ‘is certainly later than other epic forms’ and 
in Hopkins’ view was ‘written by a poetaster who presents old ideas 
in a new style’; the pramanika also occurs at 5.36.14 and another 
non-sloka eight-syllable metre, the all spondaic vidyunmala, is found at 
12.322.11—12 (with internal resolutions in 12cd). The second pada of 
the sloka almost invariably ends with a diiambic second half, while 
the first half may have any one of seven forms (although a spondee 
commonly precedes the second half). Hopkins also comments on the 
occurrence of hypermetric slokas, most commonly with an extra short 
syllable preceding what would otherwise be an initial short syllable. 

With regard to the ¢ristubh verses, Hopkins noted that the rarest 
forms are those with the same initial scansion as the commonest forms 
of the Sloka (the pathya and the first and third vipulas) and that, as this 
implies, the ¢rstubh in the Mahabharata is not of one uniform type, 
with in particular about one fifth having 12-syllable padas, by con- 
trast with the Ramayana, where the upajati form is almost exclusively 
found; however, the Mahabharata shows considerable internal varia- 
tion, from half a dozen hypermetric tstubhs out of 57 in 7.154 toa 
pattern of almost solely upajatis for the éristubhs of the Virdtaparvan. He 
also argued that both 10-syllable and 12-syllable forms (and even 
occasional 13-syllable forms) with the characteristic final cadence of 
the érstubh should be regarded as ‘catalectic’ (submetric) and hyper- 
metric forms rather than the latter as jagaéi (restricting that designation 
to lines with a diiambic close). Hopkins also gave considerable atten- 
tion to the growth of pure forms from the mixed ¢nstubh, cataloguing 
the occurrences of complete sakni, vatormi, vaisvadevi, rucira, rathoddhata, 
bhujamgaprayata, drutavilambita, praharsini, asambadha, vasantatilaka, malini 


© Hopkins 1901a: 223, with p. 238 quoted later in this paragraph. 
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and Ssardilavikridita stanzas, as well as remarking on occurrences of 
puspitagra and aparavaktra verses, plus a few that come close to being 
vaitaliya and a very limited number of dra verses. He concluded his 
survey by examining and tabulating the distribution of these more 
elaborate metres, noting for example that rucird verses occur only in 
books 1, 3, 7, 12 and 13 (and also in the Hanvamsa) and that the 
‘tag-metres of Adi are confined to the first quarter (two thousand) of 
the eight thousand in the whole book’; the inferences he drew from 
these statistics were that such verses occur almost entirely in ‘the 
most modern part’ of the Adiparvan, that their absence from the 
Virataparvan ‘indicates perhaps that it was written between the time 
of the early epic and the whole pseudo-epic.’ Hopkins also argued 
that ‘the sometime intrusion into the middle of a chapter of metres 
used originally only as tags, shows that parts of the Mahabharata 
reflect a later phase than that of the Ramayana, which still confines 
them to their earlier function.” 

For all the thoroughness of its execution and the insight of the 
conclusions, there were two main limitations to the analysis under- 
taken so painstakingly by Hopkins: his dependence on the terminol- 
ogy of classical Greek and Latin metrics and the defective nature of 
the texts that he worked with. The first scholar to use the Critical 
Edition as the basis for analysis was Edgerton, who examined briefly 
the sloka verses and more fully the érstubh and jagati verses of the 
Sabhaparvan, (on which he was working as editor) and also of the 
Adiparvan, the Virdtaparvan and the first half of the Udyogaparvan.' With 
regard to the Sloka he listed the nine hypermetric lines found in the 
book (out of 2238 verses) and noted that all occur in the first half of 
the line and involve resolution of the initial syllable; he also noted 
the occurrence of a single verse in halamukhi metre (2.38.40). He 
affirmed even more emphatically than Hopkins that the éristubh and 
Jagat forms need not be separated and occur commonly within the 
same verse in some parts of the epic, therefore using the term ¢ristubh 
for both. He ascertained that hypermetric padas occur, on the whole, 
in all tristubh passages of the Sabhdparvan but that the Virataparvan, 
though containing many passages in these metres, does not contain 
a single hypermetric line and that these passages differed in other 
respects too: the rarity of mixing of fistubh and jagati in the same 


°° Hopkins 1901a: 357 and 361. 
5! Edgerton 1943-44: 6 (sloka metre) and 1939. 
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verse and the high proportion of upajatis. He notes that the Adiparvan 
and the first half of the Udyogaparvan contain a certain amount of 
both types—which he calls for convenience the Sabhaé and Virata 
types—but that the Virata type is very rare compared with the Sabha 
type, although it does constitute the whole of the first two adhyayas of 
the Udyogaparvan, following on, that is, from the Virataparvan to which 
Edgerton surmises that they may belong genetically, as well as occur- 
ring in adhyaya 61, 64.12-15 and 71.35~-37. In the Adiparvan the Virata 
type is virtually limited to the ¢ristubhs found in adhyayas 17-45, which 
also contain a number of classical metrical forms (rucira, praharsini 
and aparavaktra). Edgerton then demonstrates that the role of the 
caesura, falling after either the fourth or the fifth syllable, is central 
to an understanding of these phenomena. When the caesura is after 
the fifth syllable the line almost invariably shows the upajati form, 
whereas when the caesura is after the fourth syllable (which is much 
commoner in the Sabhdparvan) the third and seventh syllables are 
usually long and the fifth not uncommonly short; he suggests that 
essentially the commonest type of hypermetric pada (accounting for 
well over 80% of the total) can be seen as simply a combination of 
the first part of a late-caesura pdda with the second part of an early- 
caesura pada (as in the Vedic tnstubh from which it is no doubt in- 
herited). Much less common (fewer than 35 instances in the material 
examined by Edgerton) is the type that can be explained as the reso- 
lution of a long into two shorts after the caesura in a line with early 
caesura, with other forms less frequent still. Submetrical lines are 
extremely infrequent (only 14, spread between the Adiparvan and the 
first half of the Udyogaparvan in the material examined by Edgerton) 
and in his view constitute the opposite of the commonest form of 
hypermetric line: the combination of the first part of an early-caesura 
line with the second part of a late-caesura line. The elegance of the 
explanation is a strong point in its favour. 

Mary Carroll Smith has subsequently provided a full analysis of 
the éristubh verses in the Mahabharata. She separates out the irregu- 
lar ¢ristubh verses, notes their similarity with the late Vedic trstubh 
and argues that the énstubh clusters are in fact the core of the epic. 
The main metre of the text is of course the sloka metre, also called 
anustubh, in which 94% of the text is composed. The remainder, some 


82 Smith 1992. This is a reworking of her Harvard 1972 thesis (The core of India’s 
great Epic), of which Smith 1975 is a brief summary. 
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4500 verses, are mainly in éristubh metre—four fifths are in éristubh or 
jagatt—but a considerable proportion do not conform to the classical 
metrical patterns for these metres. Approximately 1000 of the éristubh 
verses are upajati and in addition one or two examples of the indravajra 
form (with invariant light first syllable) are found. Similarly, for the 
12-syllable jagati metre, the classical pattern is the vamSastha but, al- 
though several long passages of vamSastha occur in the Virataparvan, 
there are a substantial number of irregular verses. However, there 
are about 2000 énstubh verses with random prosodic patterns, which 
Smith for convenience terms ‘irregular’ and which she considers to 
be the oldest form of the metre. Her basic argument is that the pas- 
sages in irregular éristubhs are the core of the epic: ‘I am convinced 
that they were memorized at an early time, and that the Sloka for- 
mulations would have been constantly generated from the fixed core 
as a type of commentary and expansion.”* By memorisation she means 
something analogous to the way in which the Vedic hymns were 
recorded, explicitly contrasting it with the more spontaneous formu- 
lation of the epic in general and rightly pointing out that the most 
frequently used metre in the Rgveda is the 11-syllable tristubh verse 
without a fixed quantitative pattern. Clusters of four or more con- 
secutive verses in irregular trstubhs constitute for her a non-regular 
passage and such passages provide the best evidence for thematic 
and narrative unities. By ‘excising’ the ¢éristubh verses, she claims to 
have revealed in them the earliest and more fsatriya oriented form of 
the epic. The idea that the narrative tnstubhs are early had already 
occurred to Hopkins, as noted above, and it is superficially attrac- 
tive; however, there are problems in the way that so much of what 
is identified by Smith’s criteria as part of the core of the epic seems 
on other grounds to be relatively late, as will become apparent from 
the following survey of her findings in relation to the next section on 
the growth and development of the Mahabharata. 

The Adiparvan as a whole contains 450 non-sloka verses, of which 
310 are irregular tnstubhs. The tnstubh verses occur in 8 of the 19 sub 
parvans and cluster into five main groups: the table of contents, the 
hymn to the Asvins, the snake sacrifice, Yayati episodes, and the 
courtship and marriage of Draupadi. The table of contents, anukramani, 
contains 60 ¢ristubh verses out of 210, with 57 of them in a sequence 
(1.1.102-158) providing an outline of the central action of the epic 


53 Smith 1992: 2. 
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and having no equivalent in sloka metre. Smith sees this as setting 
out an order of events for the singer, any one of which would have 
provided the basis for a night’s story telling. The highly formulaic 
way in which Dhrtardastra’s laments are presented has already been 
commented on above, where it was interpreted as a sign of lateness, 
and the large number of * passages for this section (35* to 55*) do 
not suggest a stable text. Smith notes that the repeated final line is 
hypermetric (with the final cadence being the regular jagati cadence 
with antepenultimate long syllable) and by implication sees it as an 
early feature. It does seem to be, as van Buitenen has called it,* an 
‘independent text’ but this says nothing about when it was incorpo- 
rated into the Adiparvan. The hymn to the Aégvins (1.3.60-70) has of 
course long been recognised as an imitation of a Vedic hymn but, 
while having more than a third hypermetric lines, it also has roughly 
another quarter pure upajat lines, which indicates to Smith its compos- 
ite character.’ With regard to the éistubh verses in the passage on 
the snake sacrifice, she suggests that the use of several classical metres 
could indicate an attempt at embellishment. The 32 trstubh verses at 
the end of Asttkaparvan contain a considerable number of irregular 
verses, although the latter part of adhydya 50 (verses 10-17) has more 
than 60% of upaati lines and ‘it seems quite possible that a later 
poet or redactor simply added on to the older material in the first 
eight verses which is a formulaic set of comparisons of Janamejaya’s 
sacrifice to famous Vedic sacrifices.”® The first seven verses do in- 
deed have a two-line refrain and also—although Smith does not note 
this—contain a reference to Rama Daésarathi as a great sacrificer, 
but these facts more probably indicate a relatively late date even for 
the first part of the chapter. In the following three chapters the tnstubh 
verses occur at random within the sloka passages. About 100 irregu- 
lar tnstubh verses are found in the stories of Yayati (21'/2 verses in 
adhyaya 71 and a predominance of éristubh verses in adhydyas 82-88, 
with proportions of upajat lines ranging up to 60% in adhydyas 83 
and 86). The final block of tristubh verses are on Draupadi’s svayamvara 
and wedding (1.176—189) and Smith suggests that, as we inherit the 
stories, we have a mixture of floka and tristubh narratives, in which 


%* Mahabharata 1973-78, I, 437. 

58 Specifically she suggests (p. 46): ‘In the Agvin hymn the location of the upajati 
lines at: 60. 3,4; 61. 3,4; 66. 4; 67. 4; 68. 4, and 70. 1,2, may indicate where a later 
poet went to work.’ 

56 Smith 1992: 50. 
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some variation in emphasis and content is visible; in a qualification 
to Edgerton’s analysis of the éristubh verses, Smith notes that these 
have a high proportion of regular upajati metre (with the exception 
of adhy. 189) and represent a development approaching the classical 
Sanskrit pattern of fixed upaati lines. However, Krsna and Balarama’s 
visit to the hidden Pandavas (1.183) is narrated in a mixture of upajat 
and irregular tristubhs, whereas the much longer narrative of a simi- 
lar visit in the third book comprises 71 upajati verses (3.118-120, 
apart from 119.1—4) in a later variation on the same theme. 

In the Sabhaparan there are 135 tnstubh verses within the Dyiitaparvan 
(2.43-65) and Smith considers that they contain a cohesive narrative 
which includes the gambling match, Draupadi’s violation and the 
exiling of the Pandavas and Draupadi; another 13 énstubh verses occur 
in the Anudyiitaparvan (2.66-72). In adhyaya 51 there are equal num- 
bers of sloka and tristubh verses and each metrical section seems to 
convey its own version of the preparations for the gambling match 
(but in my view as alternative rather than successive versions), while 
adhyayas 56, 57 and 59 are almost entirely in ¢érstubh metre (with a 
significantly higher proportion of upaat lines in 59, which may well 
indicate a later insertion in the ¢mstubh material); then a block of 
tristubh verses at 60.16-47 contains 88% of upaat lines. 

In the Aranyakaparvan the tristubh verses are frequently in longer 
groups, extending over two or three chapters, but many of these are 
in upajati metre. Adhyayas 5-6 are entirely in irregular trstubhs (apart 
from 5 Sloka verses at 3.6.1—5) and contain a low proportion of upajati 
lines; adhydya 35 is entirely in ¢ristubh metre with over half the lines 
being upajat; in 118-120 (apart from 3.119.1-4 in sloka) and 180-1, 
narrating visits to the exiled Pandavas by Krsna and Balarama and 
by Krsna alone, the pattern is of entirely regular upajaiz verses, as it 
is also in adhyayas 161, 173-4, 223, 225 and 249-50 (also 252.1—24). 
This last block comes near the start of the Draupadiharanaparvan in 
which adhydyas 253-4 are also entirely in trstubh (apart from one Sloka 
at 3.254.1) but partly irregular—a 92% ratio of upajati lines in 253 
and a 47% ratio in 254. One theme which Smith identifies as linked 
with irregular ¢ristubh verses is that of a meeting with a seer, together 
with an associated framework device which she calls ‘Pilgrimages 
to a Holy Water Site’;>’ examples of this are found at 3.111—4 (the 
story of Rsyasrnga, which has, however, an average upajdti ratio 


57 Smith 1992: 74. 
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of over 70%), at 3.132-4 (the story of Astavakra and Bandin), at 
3.184 (the story of Tarksya and Sarasvati) and at 3.190.60-82 (the 
story of Vamadeva and the king). By contrast, accounts of Bhima 
picking golden lotuses (3.152.14-25), Arjuna returning from the 
mountain with magical weapons (3.161) and Bhima encountering the 
snake (3.174) are all in upajatt and give every appearance of being 
close to classical Sanskrit literature. 

In the Virataparvan this pattern of regular classical metres is still 
more obvious, as Edgerton had already clearly demonstrated: adhyayas 
6 and 10 are in vamsamala; adhyaya 7 and 11.1-5+8-13 are in vamsa- 
stha; adhyayas 13-15 show a mixture of classical metres, mainly the 
twelve-syllable vamSastha; and adhydyas 49 and 60-61 (with occasional 
verses in 63) are in upajati. The first two chapters of the Udyogaparvan 
follow this pattern, being entirely in upajati metre, and Edgerton there- 
fore suggested that they ‘may belong genetically with the preceding 
fourth book.’ 

Thereafter the Udyogaparvan contains mainly irregular ¢tristubh verses, 
sometimes in extended passages, but upajatt passages do occur at adhydya 
61 (Karna’s boast that he will defeat Arjuna and Krsna together) 
and at 5.146.27—35 and 147.31-35 (speeches by Gandhari and 
Dhrtarastra). The Samjayayanaparan (5.22-32) is entirely in irregular 
tristubhs, apart from 5.29.48-51 and 5.31.1-32.2, whereas the follow- 
ing Prajdgaraparvan (5.33-41) has occasional irregular ¢tristubh verses 
scattered through a mainly sloka text, but Smith argues that ‘it is 
possible to establish a continuous narrative when the excised ¢éristubhs 
are rejoined’.** A considerable number of verses in the first of these 
passages employ the initial kaccit which occurs also in the sloka chap- 
ter, 2.5 (and its parallel in the Ramayana, 2.94). A high proportion 
of the Sanatswjataparvan (5.42-45) is then in irregular tnstubh verses 
(with one upajati as the final verse of adhyaya 42). The longest con- 
tinuous block of irregular tnstubh verses in the Mahabharata is found 
in the highly dramatic adhydya 47, where Arjuna issues a challenge 
to the sons of Dhrtarastra (it comprises 103 verses, with 46 hypermetric 
lines and more upajati lines in the last thirty verses than in the rest); 


588 Edgerton 1939: 165. 

59 Smith 1992: 78. 

60 The verses are 5.23.4-5, 9, 11, 15-16, 18-19, 30.1, 31-33, 38 and 32.8-9. As 
will be shown later, the sloka chapters are late, although Smith implies that the 
repetitive use of kaccit here is early (1992: 85). The only other trstubh passages in 
which its repeated use occurs are 1.184.15-18 and 8.46.32-44. 
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it includes a description of the Pandava forces and there is another 
quite separate description of the Pandava equipment at 5.55.9-16 
and one of the Kauravas in battle array at 6.20.1—-15, both also in 
irregular tristubh verses. 

The tristubh verses of books 6-8 show an increase in upajati content 
but there are still a number of irregular tnstubh verses relating to the 
core story. However, in the remaining books there are very few that 
could be considered part of the narrative core, although there are 
some narrative passages relating to Indra or to Krsna.®' The list of 
omens in irregular énstubhs at 6.4.16-20 is repeated in similar word- 
ing and metre at 12.103.8-13 (other sets of omens also occur in 
non-sloka verses at 5.47, already mentioned, and 5.140.3-5), while 
similes for noise at 42.6-7 are similarly closely echoed in the same 
book at 95.52-53; these are clearly not integral to the narrative. The 
Bhagavadgita contains several tristubh verses interspersed but the only 
lengthy passage is in Krsna’s theophany in chapter 11 (6.33.15-50), 
which contains 104 upajati lines (a ratio of 72%). Bhisma’s dying 
advice to both sides in the war is rounded off by four irregular tristubh 
verses (6.116.47—51) and in the first érstubh verses of the next book 
(7.2.1-37, part irregular and part mixed classical forms) his death 
has already taken place. 

The Kamaparvan contains, in Smith’s view, four groups of éristubh 
verses that can be distinguished by their narrative content—Samjaya’s 
account of the battle (8.4.90—105), Karna’s preparation for battle (8.26— 
30), Arjuna’s preparation to kill Karna (8.45-54) and the battles of 
Karna and Bhisma, followed by the conflict of Arjuna and Karna 
(8.54-68)—of which the first is entirely in irregular trstubh verses but 


6! ‘With the exception of a passage of four verses in Book Nine, and one of ten 
verses in Book Fifteen, there are no other irregular tristubh verses in the present text 
which need to be considered part of the narrative core of the Bharata war epic. 
Several long passages of irregular verses with narrative material about the exploits 
of Indra, as well as similar treatment of some Krishna stories should form an im- 
portant area of future research. The death of Krishna in a yogic trance (16.5.1-25f) 
is recounted only in non-regular ¢ristubh verse’ (Smith 1992: 92). 

® Smith says of this (1992: 101) that it is ‘an epitome of the warrior Dharma 
shown in the spiritual universe’ and that “The ¢ristubh text gives us the long-sus- 
pected key to the warrior code in India’s “Sacred Song”’, and also (1992: 106) that 
‘It may well be that the verses represent a later phase in the oral tradition of the 
warrior tale, but the essential theme of the passage is rooted in the Indo-European 
warrior ethos.’ Examination of the place of the Bhagavadgita in the epic will be found 
in chapter 5, which presents a rather different view. 

3 Smith 1992: 95-96. 
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the others are more mixed with several upajdti verses and, for example, 
a group of aparavaktra verses at 8.26.60—70 and vamsastha at 8.62.36— 
62 (and elsewhere in this book rathoddhata at 8.21.2-14); there are 
also four malint verses. Smith notes that one of the later upajati verses 
(8.48.9) contains a reference to Visnu, which probably in itself indicates 
a relatively late date.“* The Salyaparvan contains a passage of mixed 
tristubh verses, with several classical forms preponderant, at 9.16.7— 
51, narrating Salya’s death, and one of irregular trstubh verses at 
9.58.9-13, where Bhima taunts the dying Duryodhana. Elsewhere it 
has several upajati verses (9.23.61-64, 27.55-63, 34.26-32 and 36- 
37, and as tag verses 49.65 and 50.51) and some vamsSastha (53.34-35 
and 56.60-67). The Sauptkaparvan contains only one passage in non- 
§loka metre: 10.10.17—30 are in upajat metre. The Striparvan contains 
upajati verses at 11.12.15 and 21.11-14 and one irregular émstubh at 26.5. 

The Santiparvan contains a substantial number of scattered non- 
Sloka verses but their general lateness is obvious from the variety of 
classical metrical patterns found. Thus the closing verses of adhydyas 
include a rucira at 12.47.72, vamsasthas at 48.15, 58.29-30, 71.14, 
104.52, 136.211, 138.68-70, 161.46-48, 220.116-8, 221.87—-94, 
236.28-30, 274.60, 327.107, 343.11 and 344.10, upajatis at 49.80, 
233.20, 242.25, 289.58-62, 290.103-110 and 337.68-69, a vamsamala 
at 50.36, puspitagras at 172.25-37 and 353.9. Many of the groups of 
verses within adhydyas comprise either mixed classical metres or groups 
of upajati verses. The Anusdsanaparvan, as might be expected, shows a 
similar pattern, though with some different classical metres occurring: 
malint at 13.6.45-47, praharsmi at 7.28 and 53.68-69, and Salini at 
119.23. The most striking feature of the Asvamedhikaparvan is the way 
that several successive adhydyas close with a jagati verse on the three 
gunas (14.35.40, 36.40, 37.17, 38.18, 39.24, 40.9, 41.5 and 42.62), 
with another closing a subsequent adhydya (14.63.17, preceded by two 
upajatis), but it also includes several blocks of irregular trstubhs (14.9.1— 
10, 13-37, 10.1-9, 11, 13-36, 13.9-10, 21.20-21, 23.7-8, 14, 17 
and 20, 26.1—-5, 28.1-5), two of vamSastha at 15.32-34 and 51.50—-56, 
and two pairs of upajatis at 22.28-29 and 56.22-23. The remaining 
parvans have very few groups of such verses; five in the Asrama- 
vastkaparvan (15.12.14, 21.4-13 and 26.21—22 are irregular trstubhs 
and 25.27—28 and 32.5-18 are upajatis), two in the Mausalaparvan (one 
upajati and one irregular at 4.4-5 and a whole chapter of irregular 


6 Smith 1992: 99. 
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tristubhs for Krsna’s death at 5.1-25), one block of irregular trstubhs 
in the Mahaprasthanikaparvan (17.3.8-16) and two verses in the Svarga- 
rohanaparvan (one irregular tristubh at 18.5.50 and a vasantatilaké as the 
closing verse of the book, 18.5.54, which repeats 1.2.242). 

The Sloka material has also been subjected to metrical analysis with 
the aid of the computer, first by van Nooten (somewhat earlier than 
Smith’s work on the éristubh) and most recently by Muneo Tokunaga.® 
Between these two, M. R. Yardi published a statistical survey of the 
Sloka material with the aim of establishing the chronology of the epic’s 
composition by the analysis of variance in the proportion of long 
syllables in the free positions within the verse; his argument is that 
there was a natural propensity for individual authors unconsciously 
to use a higher or lower proportion.® On this rather dubious basis, 
which among other things ignores all real stylistic factors, and an 
idiosyncratic application of statistical methods, Yardi isolates an original 
Bharata as recited by Vaisampayana (comprising 1.55-57, 5.22-34, 
49-50, 54, 70, 145-149, 6.41—-60, 7.11-25, 50-51, 64-102, 112-122, 
131-173, 8.1-69, 9.1-32, 55-58, 60-64, 10.1-10, 12.59, 135-151, 
13.1-27, 125-134 and 154), and four stages of additions, by the Sita 
(including 1.124—-199, 2.46-72, 4.1-29 and 63-67), Sauti (including 
1.4-54, 58-123, 200-225, 2.1-45 and 4.30—62), the HarivamSakara 
(3.13-90, 141-178, 184-206, 258-276, 9.33-54, 59, 12.310-320 and 
321-337) and the Parvasangrahakara (1.1-3, 12.308-9, 13.106-110 
and 135). These show some degree of agreement with the usual assess- 
ments of relative dating, attributing for example the Ramopakhyana and 
the Narayaniya to the author of the Hariwamsa, but implausibly assign 
the bulk of the Santi and Anusdsana parvans to the Sita and Sauti. 

Taking Hopkins’s work as his starting point but affirming that a 
more comprehensive system of classifying metrical patterns was needed, 
van Nooten analyses the sloka verses in the Sabhaparvan. He determined 
the scansion of all but the final syllable of each pada, in part at least 
in order to check the traditional view that the initial syllable as well 
as the final one is indeterminate, but concludes that ‘it appears from 
the corpus analyzed, the Sabhaparan, that the weight of the initial 
syllable indeed is of little consequence in characterizing anustubh 
patterns’.®’ He provides in tabular form all the metrical patterns and 


® van Nooten 1968 and Tokunaga 1995. 
66 Yardi 1986, also Yardi 1989b. 
7 van Nooten 1968: 355-56. 
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their frequency in both the first and second padas of the line, which 
illustrates very clearly how completely they differ in preferred pat- 
tern. He also gives a table of frequencies, which shows that the pathya 
close of the prior pada is found in 832 per thousand lines, the Ist 
vipula in 67, the 2nd in 33, the 3rd in 42 and the 4th in 25 (with 
also a minor ionic found sporadically, in one per thousand), while 
the diiambic close is almost invariable for the posterior pdda, since 
the only other pattern found is the major ionic (- - ~ -), found in 
only one per thousand slokas. Although van Nooten simply presents 
these figures (with a plea for the extension of such analysis to the 
rest of the Mahabharata), it is interesting to note that the two instances 
of the pattern of a minor ionic with trochaic first foot (at 2.47.4c 
and 48.6a), the sole example of a dispondaic followed by a diiambic 
(at 48.la), and the only unambiguous example of the major ionic 
ending (at 47.9b), all cluster in the description of the tribute brought 
to Yudhisthira. The identification of the clustering of anomalies is an 
obvious extension of such analysis. 

Tokunaga has indeed extended such metrical analysis of the sloka 
to the entire epic and taken the opportunity to include the eighth 
syllable, noting some interesting variations in proportion of long final 
syllable to short for the different metrical patterns; his tables provide 
data for each of the individual books, except that the last three are 
grouped together and the Bhagavadgita and the Nalopakhyana are also 
given separately. The preponderance of the pathya close is clearly es- 
tablished, with the proportion of 83.2% for the Sabhaparvan—established 
by van Nooten and confirmed by Tokunaga’s figures—being in fact 
the lowest (apart from the Nalopakhyana at 82.9%) and the highest 
being for the Bhismaparvan at 88.4% (with the Bhagavadgita showing 
exactly the same proportion). The figures for the vipulas are more 
variable, as might be expected from their much lower frequency. 
The frequency of the first vipula varies from 3.2% in the Virataparvan 
to 6.2% in the Asramavasikaparvan (and as high as 8.3% in the Nalopa- 
khyana), of the second vipulad from 2.3% in the last three parvans to 
4% in the Kamaparvan, of the third vipula from 2.8% in the Salyaparvan 
(and even lower at 1.9% in the Bhagavadgita) to 5.7% in the Virataparvan, 
and of the fourth vipula from 0.2% in the Striparvan to 2.4% in the 
Sabhaparvan. For the even padas Tokunaga provides data on the rela- 
tive frequency of the different scansions of the first four syllables. For 
example, the double spondee is most frequent in the Santiparvan (occur- 
ring in 16.9% of slokas) and the Aframavasikaparvan (16.6%) and lowest 
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in the Striparvan (11.4%) among the complete books, but is even com- 
moner in the Bhagavadgita (18.4%) and less frequent in the Nalopakhyana 
(10.7%); when it and ~ - - - are counted together the highest ratio is 
still in the Santiparvan (29.6%) and the lowest in the Striparvan (21.3%) 
while the Bhagavadgita (28.7%) and the Nalopakhyana (20.9%) are near 
or at the opposite extremes; conversely, ~ ~ - - show the highest 
frequency in the Kamaparman (29.4%), with the next highest in the 
Striparvan and the last three parvans (both 29.0%), while the lowest 
frequency is in the Santiparvan (24.2%), apart from the Bhagavadgita 
(23.3%). Apart from = - ~ -, all patterns with a light third syllable are 
so rare as to be virtually non-occurrent. 

Tokunaga himself observes that the metrical patterns of the parvans 
look fairly uniform, particularly when compared with the Bhagavadgita 
and the Nalopakhyana, but suggests that we may get more contrast when 
the investigation is taken to the level of the minor pamans or particu- 
lar sections. Tokunaga also examines the hypermetric padas found in 
the text, of which there are 281 in total. The vast majority (252) are 
instances of initial resolution, of which all but two have the opening 
~~ -~ - and a high proportion involve the name Janamejaya;® the 
remainder, he suggests, tend to show prakritic influence in words 
such as unnayatti and bhavati (as for instance in the cluster of instances 
at 3.297.26a, 28a, 28c, 29a, 29c, 56a, 56c, 57a and 57c, with another 
instance involving different wording at 42a). The second category 
are clearly too sporadic to enable significant conclusions to be drawn, 
while those which are instances of initial resolution seem to be distrib- 
uted broadly in accordance with the size of the different books, al- 
though the proportion in the Adiparvan is higher than elsewhere (but 
over a third involve Janamejaya, who appears mainly in this book). 

The occurrence of certain prose passages should also be noted. 
The main ones are 1.3 (the Pausyaparvan, containing no less than 156 


8 A substantial number more begin with the verbal prefixes abhi, anu and ava 
and, although Tokunaga does not suggest this, in these instances it is possible that 
the initial vowel might perhaps be elided, as with dhisthita (found for metrical rea- 
sons at 1.13.18b, 48.13b, 5.187.21d, 7.121.4d, 147.30d and 12.149.13d), api in pidhaya, 
etc. Hopkins suggested but rejected the possibility that abhivadayanti (occurring for 
example at 5.46.16a) might be be pronounced abhivddenti (1901a: 253-54). 

°° Totalling of Tokunaga’s listing of the actual occurrences, together with the 
initial word involved, produces the following figures: 54 in bk 1 (19 involving 
Janamejaya, and 49 in adhydyas 1-123 compared with 5 in 124-225), 10 in bk 2, 40 
in bk 3, 4 in bk 4, 27 in bk 5 (with 13 of these in 5.170—197, the Ambopakhyanaparvan), 
12 in bk 6, 16 in bk 7, 8 in bk 8 (4 involving Janamejaya), 4 in bk 9, 2 in bk 10, 
1 in bk 11, 36 in bk 12, 24 in bk 13, 8 in bk 14, 3 in bk 15 and 1 in bk 18. 
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prose units), 3.190-191 (the Mandikopakhyana and the Indradyumnopa- 
khyana), 12.325 (Narada’s stotra to Narayana, the Mahapurusastava—a 
single prose unit containing 171 epithets) and 12.329 (Brahmanama- 
hatmya), with a number of shorter passages scattered throughout 
12.183-185 (the end of the Bhrgubharadvdjasamvada). Attempts by 
Oldenberg and by Hopkins to see in these passages a form of prose- 
poetry which is antecedent to the epic Sloka are not successful. Indeed, 
they appear exceptionally late. 


Growth and development 


The best known version of the Mahabharata—the vulgate—is that estab- 
lished in Varanasi by Nilakantha, a Marathi brahman, in the last 
quarter of the 17th century and usually identified with the Northern 
Recension; Nilakantha also wrote an extensive commentary on the 
epic (first printed in Bombay in 1862-63). The first printed edition 
of the Mahabharata was published in Calcutta from 1834 to 1839, 
while the longer Southern Recension was first published at Kumba- 
konam from 1906 to 1910 (although this edition was in fact heavily 
influenced by the Northern recension). From an early period, schol- 
ars have been conscious of the variation within its textual tradition 
and sought to explain it by various means, as well as more generally 
to explain how the Mahabharata came into being and what were its 
sources of inspiration. 

Already as early as 1887, J. Darmesteter was looking to links with 
other Indo-European literatures both to interpret and to date the 
Mahabharata. He compared Yudhisthira’s renunciation in the Mahdpra- 
sthamkaparvan with Kai Khusrau’s in the Iranian Shah Namah, finding 
similarities in the overall narrative of a ruler who abandons his 
kingdom to journey to heaven, and concluded that the Mahabharata 
account was borrowed from the Shah Namah, probably under the 
Kusanas; however, the arguments that he adduced are not particu- 
larly cogent. From the opposite direction of establishing a terminus 
ante quem, K. T. Telang established that Bana knew a form of the 
Mahabharata which included the Bhagavadgité,’? and Georg Bihler 
examined the references to the Mahabharata in Kumarila, showing 


 Bhagavadgita 1882: 28. 
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that by his time the Mahabharata was evidently regarded not so much 
as an epic poem but as the great smrt proclaimed by Vyasa, which 
implies that much at least of the didactic element was by then included, 
that Kumarila knew the Anukramanika and the Parvasamgraha, that he 
explicitly mentions the Rajadharma and Moksadharma parvans (and by 
implication knew the Apaddharma) and the Danadharmaparvan (without 
indication of whether this was yet separated from the Santiparvan as 
the Anusasanaparvan), and knew the episode of Yudhisthira’s asvamedha 
from the Asvamedhikaparvan.”| As Biihler noted, these include many of 
the passages that are regarded as late in the growth of the text. He 
also stressed that Bana’s reference to the Mahabharata being recited 
publicly at the Mahakala temple in Ujjain implies both its didactic 
character and that its esteem in this respect must appreciably pre- 
date the beginning of the 7th century. The latter point is reinforced 
by an inscription from Cambodia of the same period, which states 
that copies of the Mahabharata, Ramayana and an unnamed Purana 
were presented to the temple of Veal Kantel and that arrangements 
were made for their daily recitation, while a landgrant from Central 
India dated 532-3 A.D., in citing the Mahabharata, refers to it as con- 
taining a hundred thousand verses (Satasdhasri samhita) which strongly 
implies the present extent of the text (as well as echoing the wording 
traditional in the work’s own colophons). 

That the Mahabharata had reached its present extent before the 7th 
century A.D., and most probably well before then, can indeed be re- 
garded as well established, despite occasional assertions to the contrary. 
For example, Vittore Pisani, though arguing earlier (in 1939) for a 
unitary authorship and accepting Biihler’s argument that the epic 
had reached roughly its present form by 500 A.D., subsequently dated 
the Anusasanaparvan as added to the Mahabharata ‘not before 1000 A.D., 
perhaps still later’, affirming more precisely in a later note that the 
Anusasanaparvan, ‘whose existence is apparently unknown to Ksemendra 
and Albiruni while the Andhra Mahabharatamu and Hemacandra’s Bala- 
bharata speak of it as different from Santi,’ must have been separated 
from the Santiparvan in the 11th-13th century A.D.” The question 
of when the Anusasanaparvan became a separate book is problematic 
and one indication of a terminus post quem is provided by a palm-leaf 
manuscript from Qizil, studied by Dieter Schlingloff and assigned 


7 In Buhler and Kirste 1892. 
” Pisani 1939 (repeated in Pisani 1954), 1968 and 1977-78. 
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palaeographically to the Kusana period.’”? This includes fragments 
from what is evidently a summary of the Rama story and a list of 
the parvans of the Mahabharata; the latter is a mixture of major and 
minor parvan names and there are certain problems of identification 
because of lacunae but it is clear that neither the Virata nor the 
AnuSsasana parvan is included. 

The younger Holtzmann, in his presentation of the epic as a work 
on dharma, also developed a chronology for the transformation of the 
poem.” It began, in his view, as the work of court singers and, at a 
time of heightened nationalism, was shaped into a glorification of 
the nation’s king, in which role he casts Asoka. This original Buddhist 
poem was then, he suggests, the subject of three brahmanical revisions, 
with Krsna and the Pandavas taking over the role of the heroes from 
Duryodhana and his brothers in the second of these (and the Kauravas’ 
earlier association with Buddhism facilitated their later linking with 
Siva), while the third revision brings in Puranic elements. This view 
has long been discredited, especially the idea of an original Buddhist 
form, but the idea of inversion was, of course, taken up by Dahlmann 
who developed it into a theory of the unitary composition of the 
epic in both its narrative and didactic elements no later than 500 
B.C.” As a date for the origins of the Mahabharata this has its merits 
but as a date for its completion it is totally implausible. 

From his own extensive study of the epic, and partly as a coun- 
terblast to Dahlmann, Hopkins put forward a scheme for its growth 
and for the dating of its various stages which has often been ac- 
cepted without qualification by more recent scholars, despite his own 
recognition of its provisional nature. His summary of this scheme is 
worth quoting: ‘we may tentatively assume as approximate dates of 
the whole work in its different stages: Bharata (Kuru) lays, perhaps 
combined into one, but with no evidence of an epic before 400 B.C. 
A Mahabharata tale with Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined 
by the Puranic diaskeuasts, Krishna as a demigod (no evidence of 
didactic form or of Krishna’s divine supremacy), 400-200 B.C. Re- 
making of the epic with Krishna as all-god, intrusion of masses of 
didactic matter, addition of Puranic material old and new; multipli- 
cation of exploits, 200 B.C. to 100-200 A.D. The last books added 


73 Schlingloff 1969. 
™ Holtzmann (jun.) 1881 and 1892-95: I. 
7 Dahlmann 1895 and 1899. 
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with the introduction to the first book, the swollen Anugasana sepa- 
rated from (anti and recognized as a separate book, 200 to 400 
A.D.; and finally 400 A.D. +: occasional amplification. . . .’”° 

A complicating factor in any discussion of the dating of the 
Mahabharata itself is the date of the war that forms its focus, since 
traditional Indian reckonings place this at an implausible date in 
relation to the rest of the evidence. For example, C. V. Vaidya’s 
study of the growth and dating of the epic, which contains many 
useful insights into the work, accepts 3101 B.C. as the date of the 
war.’’ If the composition of the epic is then assigned to the same 
date (and 3102 is the most usual traditional date for the war or 
more exactly for Krsna’s death soon after), there are severe prob- 
lems. Another tradition placing it in the 15th century B.C. is less 
unlikely but still several centuries too early on the available evidence. 
Probably the war, if it actually occurred, took place early in the 9th 
century B.C. However, the arguments for and against any particular 
date for the Mahabharata battle will not be entered into here, nor will 
the question of its historicity, which seems incapable of resolution. 

Attempts have also been made, especially by Indian archaeologists, 
to link the Mahabharata events with the archaeological record of early 
India. B. B. Lal, in particular, proposed that the Painted Grey Ware 
and its associated culture was to be identified with the Aryans of the 
Mahabharata, he noted its distribution over the upper Ganga valley, 
the Doab and the banks of the Satlej, the Sarasvati-Drsadvati valley 
and western Rajasthan and argued that the actual sites were those 
mentioned in the Mahabharata.” Earlier radiocarbon datings for the 
sites were around 1000 to 400 B.C. but more recent datings have 
suggested a period of 800-350 B.C., which is later than the likely 
dates of the events described in the Mahabharata (though not of the 
composition of the work). Currently, Lal’s ideas have fallen out of 
fashion with his colleagues because of the problems involved in the 
identification. Basically, any attempt to correlate the archaeological 
evidence and the literary tradition is likely to remain speculative and 
hazardous, unless or until some kind of written record is unearthed. 

What can be done, even if in many cases only tentatively, is to 
develop a relative chronology of the different parts of the epic on 


7 Hopkins 1901a: 397-98. 
7 Vaidya 1905. 
% Lal 1973, 1981, and various other articles. 
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either internal evidence or external attestation. For this task, Hopkins’s 
outline quoted already provides the best initial framework. However, 
it is only natural that after the greater part of a century this needs 
to be updated and the analysis can be taken further. Some of the in- 
ternal evidence has already been presented in the survey of the lan- 
guage, style and metrics of the work in the previous section and the 
implications of that will be indicated below, along with other more 
specific detail, some of which in its turn impinges on the subject- 
matter of the next section on the cultural material. It must be 
emphasised, however obvious it may seem, that such evidence only 
serves to date the relevant passage and the extension of that dating 
to other parts of the work must be done with the utmost caution. 
Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the Mahabharata has undergone a 
considerable transformation over time. 

While all this material provides important insights into the whole 
process of growth of the Mahabharata, it does not provide anything 
approaching an exact chronology. On the other hand, there are a 
considerable number of passages in which incidental allusions indi- 
cate a relatively precise date, often in the first few centuries A.D. To 
begin with an instance where the evidence indicates both a closing 
date and one that is rather earlier than that just mentioned, it may 
be noted that an inscription at Besnagar (ancient Vidisa), erected by 
Heliodorus around 100 B.C., contains a sloka recording one of the 
tenets of the cult—‘three immortal precepts, dama, tydga and apramada, 
when they are well practised in this life lead to heaven’—which seems 
more or less directly to quote Mbh. 11.7.19.”7 Conversely, there is a 
reference to Rome and also to Antioch in the Sabhaparvan, if the 
reading proposed by Edgerton is accepted (antakhim caiwa romam ca 
yavandnaim puram tatha at 2.28.49ab) and this implies that the line 
could not have been composed before the Ist century A.D. and 
probably a century or so later; there is possibly also a reference to 
the Romans in the term romasah at 2.47.26b, as van Buitenen sug- 
gests in the notes to his translation.” Similarly, an earlier survey of 
the occurrences of the name Tukhara or Tusara in the Mahabharata 
(2.47.26a, 3.48.21b, 174.12a, 8.51.18b, 64.16c and 12.65.13c), as well 
as of the Sakas, Yavanas and Cinas led to the conclusion that ‘these 


9 Cf. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri (1922b). The actual wording of the inscription 
runs fini amuta padani(su) anuthitani nayamti svaga dama chaga apramada. 
80 Edgerton 1938; Mahabharata 1973-78: II, 815. 
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passages of the Mahabharata must have been composed after the 
end of the first century A.D.”! By contrast, the reference to Taxila 
(Taksasila) at 18.5.29c is indeterminate for date, since it was known 
from at least the 5th century B.C. and lasted as a major centre of 
trade and learning till well into the Christian era. Issues of dating 
can work in both directions. The major Tirthayatraparvan gives a 
decidedly older picture of the sacred geography of North India than 
is available from other sources and yet there are various indications 
that this is a relatively late part of the Mahabharata text. One example 
is the fact that it gives minimal prominence to Varanasi, mentioning 
only a Saiva sanctuary, Vrsadhvaja, and its associated bathing pool, 
Kapilahrada, on the edge of the city (3.32.69), although an interpo- 
lation does add Avimukta. However, evidence for any Saiva cult at 
Varanasi does not appear in the archaeological record much before 
the end of the 3rd century A.D.” More generally, the individual 
parvans differ considerably in their character and in the likely date of 
their constituent parts; these aspects will be surveyed next. 


Whereas Hopkins thought that all of the Adiparvan was later, van 
Buitenen has elaborated a more sophisticated view on the stages of 
accretion in this book, as well as of the epic as a whole.” He sug- 
gests that it is likely that the narrative originally began with Samtanu, 
the birth of his son Bhisma from the Ganga and Samtanu’s marriage 
to Satyavati (1.91-95); then to this were added successively the story 
of Sakuntala (1.62-69), the story of Paru (the Uttarayayata, 1.81-88) 
and the account of the descent of the first generations (1.53-58); he 
also sees much of this first book and the Astikaparvan (1.13-53) in 
particular as a later addition. There is hardly any doubt that the first 
two adhydyas, containing the list of contents and the summaries of 
the books, are among the latest parts not just of this book but of the 
epic as a whole. It is also significant that the Southern manuscripts 
begin a fresh numbering of the adhyayas with the Astikaparvan, which 
Sukthankar suggests ‘seems to have preserved a valuable reminiscence 
of the time when the epic began with the Astikaparvan’.** Even more 
significant is the fact that not only are there a number of verses in 


81 Pavel Poucha (1933). Incidentally, the two occurrences that Poucha noted in 
the Ramayana occur as variant readings at 1.54.3d and 5.42.12b. 

8 See Hans Bakker (1996a: 33). 

83 Mahabharata 1973-78: I, xvi-xxiii. 

8 Mahabharata 1933-66: I, 987. 
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common between the first adhyaya and 54-56, suggesting that one 
has been elaborated out of the other, but also the final adhyaya of the 
whole epic repeats several verses from 1.56 (18.5.39ab, 34-36 and 
38 repeat with minor variants 1.56.19ab, 26, 28-29 and 33), which 
evidently was regarded by its author as the beginning of the work. 
One stylistic difference between the first part up to the Astikaparvan 
(1.1-53) and the rest of the book (1.54-225) is that it contains a 
much higher proportion of hypermetric padas (28 out of 54 in all). In 
addition, the Paulomaparvan (1.4—12) is the first of the many Bhargava 
expansions, on which more will be said at the end of this section. 

H. D. Sankalia has examined what he terms iconographical ele- 
ments in the Adiparvan, suggesting that the descriptions of the deities 
and their names point to an early stage (not precisely defined) in the 
development of iconography when Siva, Visnu, Siirya and the god- 
desses Sri and Sarasvati were primarily two-armed and one-faced, 
and when Gane§a was still absent; for this purpose, he compares the 
textual descriptions with a selection of iconographic material from 
inscriptions, coins and sculptures.® There are a substantial number 
of verses in common between adhyayas 16-17 and Matsya Purana 249- 
251 (the readings of which are closer to the Southern recension). 
Mahesh Mehta has examined the Supamakhyana and proposes some 
alterations to the text-critical reconstruction of certain passages in 
the Adiparvan.** He also considers it impossible that the same author 
should have composed both 1.1 and 1.4 and concludes that 1.1 belongs 
to the same layer as the prose Pausyaparvan, whereas the main part of 
the narrative, including the Paulomaparvan, is attached to the second 
introduction in 1.4, and that ‘these two blocks were put together 
without any attempt at organic combination’.®’ He regards the redactor 
who juxtaposed the two as in all probability a Bhargava, as is shown 
by the opening of adhyaya 4, while regarding it as inconceivable that 
they were composed by one individual. 

The occurrence of two versions of essentially the same material is 
something of a feature of the Adiparvan, as well as the inclusion of a 
number of separate episodes (wpakhyana), and several studies of the 
relative dating of such passages have been undertaken. The story of 


8° Sankalia 1943-44. 

8° Mehta 1971-72. 

87 Mehta 1973. As Mehta acknowledges, some of these ideas had already been 
put forward by Sukthankar in his Prolegomena to the Adiparvan; cf. also Charpentier 
1920. 
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Jaratkaru occurs in two versions: a shorter at 1.13.9-44 and a longer 
at 1.41.1-44.22, which presupposes however 1.34.12-18 and 1.35.10— 
36.7.°8 The shorter version is secondary since fundamental points in 
it are only intelligible in the light of the longer version; on the other 
hand, the comparison of Jaratkaru with Prajapati occurs only in the 
shorter version and is significant for the relative dating of the narra- 
tive as a whole, since it suggests that its core goes back to the late 
Vedic period. Similarly, the story of Samika and Srngin is found in 
two versions: a longer version at 1.36.8-38.26, where the narrator is 
Ugrasravas, and a shorter version at 1.45.20—46.12, where the nar- 
rator is Janamejaya’s minister.*? Monika Shee regards the longer ver- 
sion as secondary (in agreement with Albrecht Wezler), since this 
accounts for the abrupt insertion of the Pariksit narrative and also 
indicates that originally adhyaya 45 followed immediately after adhyaya 3. 
1.46.25 and 41 refer to a 7s: Uttanka and for an explanation one has 
to go back to 1.3.177, where it is narrated how a muni Uttanka in- 
formed Janamejaya that his father Pariksit had been killed by the 
naga Taksaka; verse 1.3.194 then describes Janamejaya’s question to 
his minister, whose response begins at 1.45.1 (with even verbal ech- 
oes of 1.3.194). The relatively late chapter on the partial incarna- 
tions (1.61) of Asuras and Devas in the various participants in the 
epic, nevertheless, does not yet show the identity of Narayana, Visnu 
and Krsna, as Paul Hacker noted. 

There have been numerous studies of the Sakuntala episode (1.62- 
69) from the literary angle, and even a structuralist one by Madeleine 
Biardeau, but few that have any bearing on its position in the epic 
apart from one by Morton Smith and one by Stanley Insler.% Smith 
aims to disentangle various layers and interpolations in what he regards 
as a composite text by a combination of literary criticism and statis- 
tical analysis, but the results are not convincing. Insler rather doubt- 
fully defines the basic story as the rape of a young girl and so draws 
comparisons with the story of Yavakri as told in the Jaminiya Brahmana 
as well as the Mahabharata, but also suggests that the end of the epi- 
sode is partly modelled on the final episodes of the Sambula fataka 


88 These two versions have been studied by Monika Shee (1986). There is a previous 
treatment by Ulrich Schneider (1959), looking particularly at the problems arising 
from the conflict between the two demands of asceticism and raising a family. 

8° These have been studied by Shee (1986), also by Paul Hacker (1978, only the 
longer version), and Albrecht Wezler (1979). 

% Biardeau 1979, Morton Smith 1960b and Insler 1989-90. 
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and asserts that the language of the story of Menaka and Visvamitra 
(Mbh. 1.66.1—10) has borrowed heavily from the narrative of Vayu’s 
seduction of Afijana in the Ramayana (4.65.8-18); however, although 
there is a similarity of situation between these last two, there is no 
coincidence of wording. 

J. A. B. van Buitenen discusses the position of the Uttarayayata 
(1.81—88) in relation to its context and from the standpoint of the 
relationship between the epic and the Upanisadic traditions.*’ Noting 
that its insertion into the text must have followed that of the Yayaty- 
upakhyana, 1.70—80 (cf. also 5.118-120), he shows that it is nonethe- 
less conceived of as a text in its own right, since the characters, 
apart from Yayati, are all different. He suggests that the passage forms 
a concise but popular account of the process of transmigration (quite 
similar to that in Chandogya Upanisad 5.2—8, although there is no evi- 
dence that its author knew this Upanisad) and that it could be seen 
‘as a narrative dramatization of beliefs which also found expression 
in the Upanisads.’ He further points to similarity with the Katha Upa- 
msad as an indicator of its nature as a ksatriya version of the kind of 
speculation found in the Upanisads and argues that alongside the Upa- 
nisads there existed a bardic literature having the same concerns as 
them, with no doubt considerable interaction between the two streams. 

The episode of the burning of the Khandava forest (1.214—-225) 
has received attention mainly for its symbolic meaning but two of 
the studies do address issues that are relevant here.* Hiltebeitel, while 
broadly supporting Biardeau’s approach to the passage, points out 
that this is influenced by her use of a text which includes the North- 
ern addition to the passage (1 App. 118, cf. App. 120 and 121) and 
so gives greater prominence to the pralaya symbolism; however, in 
the text as given in the Critical Edition, although pralaya imagery 
does occur, the main thrust of the passage concerns a sort of initiatiory 
test with ascetic overtones. Hiltebeitel also notes the relationship of 
this interpolated material on King Svetaki’s adharmic sacrifice, in- 
volving the ascetic Durvasas, with another such passage in which 
Durvasas with his thousand disciples appears as a mere foil to Krsna 
(3 App. 25); he endorses Sukthankar’s view that such passages rep- 
resent a later phase of Krsna worship, as well as van Buitenen’s 
comment that the story of the Sarngaka birds can hardly be original, 


‘! van Buitenen 1967-68. 
% Hiltebeitel 1976a (citing Biardeau 1969-72, pt. III) and Mehendale 1984. 
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while adding that the Critical Edition is not to be followed blindly. 
Mehendale too sees the episode in the context of the epic as a whole 
and suggests that the slaughter by Arjuna and Krsna of the inhab- 
itants of the Khandava forest finds its retribution in the slaughter by 
ASvatthaman of everyone in the Pandava camp (drawing numerous 
parallels between the two episodes) and in the mutual destruction of 
the Yadavas following their quarrel. 

From the linguistic and metric evidence the Sabhaparvan is part of 
the oldest core of the Mahabharata. Not only does it show the freest 
forms of both the sloka and the ¢trstubh metres, but the grammatical 
features identified by Edgerton (including the relative frequency of 
hiatus) suggest an early date. J. A. B. van Buitenen has analysed the 
structure of the Sabhdparvan and regards it as based on the rajasitya.® 
He argues convincingly that Yudhisthira, having become ruler of the 
new territory of Khandava after the partition, needed to legitimate 
his kingship through the rdasiiya and that the requirements of that 
ritual underly all the events of the book, including the apparent 
anomaly of the dicing match. Since the dicing is an integral part of 
the rdjasiiya in the epic as much as in the ritual manuals, Yudhisthira 
is not at fault in engaging in the gambling, while equally the interrup- 
tion of the match after the contested staking of Draupadi can only 
be that and the repeat match (the anudyiita) is inevitable. The plot of 
the book is indeed tightly structured. As was noted in the second 
chapter, Gehrts also but less convincingly sees in the rdjasiiya the 
ritual pattern which underlies the whole epic and forms its structure, 
with the battle at Kuruksetra as the repetition of the dice game and 
the five Pandavas representing five functions of the king corresponding 
to Dumézil’s three functions.* Despite its generally early character, 
there are some signs of expansion: for example, the identical word- 
ing of the opening of Arjuna’s speech to Yudhisthira at 15.6-7 and 
23.1—2 must raise some questions about the status of the intervening 
Jarasamdhaparvan (2.18-22, which perhaps significantly has a much 
higher frequency of desiderative forms than the average for the 
Sabhaparvan), and the extensive similarities between parts of adhyaya 
45 and of 47-49 suggest expansion of one of the passages, if not both. 
Rajendra Nanavati, who has examined ‘secondary tales’—episodes 


% van Buitenen 1972, also the introduction to the Sabhdparvan in Mahabharata 
1973-78: II, 3-30. 
* Gehrts 1975. See above, pp. 16-17. 
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added around the core narrative—contrasts the situation in the Adi- 
parvan, which is largely made up of secondary material, with the in- 
frequency of such episodes in the Sabhaparvan but identifies four on 
grounds of content and function: the story of the birth of Jarasam- 
dha (2.16.12-18.27), the birth of Sisupala (2.40), the story of the 
hypocritical goose (2.38.30—40) and the quarrel between Virocana 
and Sudhanvan (2.68.58-79).%° 

The Aranyakaparvan has long been recognised as incorporating 
material of diverse origin and a number of studies have been de- 
voted to elucidating the textual history of individual episodes. The 
story of Nala and Damayanti (3.50-78), like that of Satyavat and 
Savitri (3.277—283) is undoubtedly an independent piece subsequently 
incorporated into the book, although the study of its formulaic ma- 
terial by Daniel Donnet and the data included in Tokunaga’s met- 
rical studies, referred to above, establish its general epic character.* 
Nevertheless, Biardeau sees the Nalopakhyana as specifically taking up 
the Mahabharata plot in its own way and so shedding new light on 
both; in particular she sees the role of the avatara as being assumed by 
the wife of the exiled king, leading her to consideration of the link 
between Krsna and Krsna Draupadi.” Liiders was the first to study in 
detail the different versions of the legend of Rsyasrnga; by compar- 
ing 3.110-113 with Padma Purana, Patalakhanda 13, he shows that the 
original version in the Mahabharata was reworked on the model of 
the Padma Purdna version and that the Ramayana version is later than 
both the Mahabharata and Padma Purana versions, while the Skanda 
Puréna account is based on the Ramayana version. He further suggests 
that the author of the Mahabharata version seems to have known and 
utilised the version contained in the gathas of the Jatakas. 

Goldman compares two versions of the story of Rama Jamadagnya 
and his slaughter of the fsatnyas (3.115-117 and 12.49) and finds 
that the Aranyakaparvan version, told by Rama’s disciple, Akrtavrana, 
is the more complete and consistent from a Bhargava standpoint. In 
contrast to its strict anti-ksatriya bias, the Santiparvan version, told by 


% Nanavati 1982: 150. 

% Donnet 1980, and Tokunaga 1995. 

% Biardeau 1984-85. Thomas Parkhill (1984) offers an interpretation through the 
tripartite process of transformation formulated by van Gennep and Turner for rites 
of passage. R. Morton Smith (1960a) seeks by the use of statistics to distinguish an 
author A and an interpolator B as its composers. Two recent examinations of its 
contents are by J. D. Smith (1992) and by David Shulman (1994). 

8 Liiders 1897 and 1901b. Yaroslav Vassilkov has also examined the episode (1979). 
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Krsna, displays a clear ksatriya bias and seems to be a secondary 
retelling, which suggests that other interests than those of the Bhrgu 
redactors may have been involved in the origin of the Santiparvan 
version. In the Aranyaka version the dhanureda, including knowledge 
of various missiles, was revealed to Jamadagni, whereas in the Santi 
version Jamadagni is exclusively a tranquil sage and it is Rama who 
is the great master of dhanurveda. However, the text of the Mahabharata 
nowhere associates Rama with use of the axe as a weapon, although 
this association is found in interpolated passages from several manu- 
scripts. Both Goldman and van Buitenen have separately compared 
Rama’s killing of Arjuna Kartavirya with the story of another Bhar- 
gava, Aurva (Mbh. 1.169-171), where the brahman-hsatnya struggle 
of the Jamadagnya story also occurs in its essential details. It is clear 
from van Buitenen’s brief but detailed study that the Aurva episode 
shows the oldest form of a story that was then transferred to Rama, 
giving rise first to the Aranyakaparvan version and then to that of the 
Santiparvan (in the latter conclusions agreeing with Goldman).!” 
The Tirthayatraparvan (3.80—153) as a whole clearly has a fairly com- 
plex history. Of the two catalogues of firthas with which it begins, the 
section containing that by Pulastya (3.80—83) seems to be a later in- 
sertion into the whole relatively late passage; these are some of the 
longest adhyayas in the book (133, 178, 143 and 114 verses). Oberlies 
has demonstrated the similarities to Arjuna’s tour of pilgrimage sites 
in the Adiparvan (1.207—210) and plausibly suggests that the other four 
brothers are here following in his footsteps, as it were.'®! Shee has 
shown that the story of Medhavin (3.136.3-13) is interpolated into 
the story of Yavakri, narrated by Lomasa on the way to Raibhya’s 
Gsrama (3.135.9-139.23).'" In a study of the two Gandhamadana 
episodes, Reinhold Griinendahl sees the first episode (3.140—153) as 
being younger than the second (3.155-162) and as influenced by 
Narayana worship.'” Certainly, the occurrence within the first of 


° Goldman 1972a. Mbh. 3.115117 is translated with notes in his book on the 
Bhrgus of the Mahabharata (Goldman 1977: 18-25), which contains further discussion 
throughout. Elsewhere Goldman discusses Rama’s use of the axe in various texts 
(1972b). Comment on Rama Jamadagnya as an avatara will be found in the next 
chapter. 

‘0 Goldman translates the Aurva episode (1977: 11-17); van Buitenen discusses 
the two episodes and their relationship (Mahabharata 1973-78: 146-50). 

10! Oberlies 1995a. 

12 Shee 1986: 119-43. 

103 Griinendahl 1993. 
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Bhima’s encounter with Hanuman (3.146—-50) with its thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Ramayana establishes it as relatively late.'* A 
peculiarity of the first episode is the switching between the names 
Gandhamadana and Kailasa (with Kailasa at beginning and end, also 
at 145.15) in a way that suggests their identity. Within the second 
episode, 3.155.36-82 has been identified by V. S. Agrawala through 
a study of the words dmra and sahakara as an addition to the original 
text during the Gupta period—a list of trees and plants such as is 
found here is very likely to be a later poetic embellishment—and 
similarly he suggests from an examination of the words and concepts 
in 5.94-122, especially its Paficaratra orientation and the geographi- 
cal account in the story of Galava, that this passage too should be 
assigned to the Gupta period, which he sees as the closing period for 
the addition of material to the epic.'® 

Much of the session with Markandeya (3.179-221) is clearly late 
from a consideration of its contents: discourses on karma, the greatness 
of brahmans, the Yugas, Markandeya’s vision of Narayana, the com- 
ing of Kalki to restore the world, and the dialogue between a brahman 
and a hunter (the dharmavyadha episode).'* In the case of the dia- 
logue between a brahman and a hunter (3.198-206) this is confirmed 
not only by the exceptional length of its opening adhyaya but even 
more by the numerous borrowings from other parts of the Mahabharata, 
in particular the correspondence of 3.203.13-30 and 39-48 with 
12.178.1-17 and 182.9-15, which form part of the debate between 
Bhrgu and Bharadvaja in the Moksadharma. The textual history of the 
Ramopakhyana (3.258-275) will be discussed in the first section of chap- 
ter ten. Herman Lommel connects the story of Satyavat and Savitri 
(3.27783) with the myth of the marriage of Soma and Surya in the 
Rgveda and the Atharvaveda and argues that the practice of sat can 
only be found in younger, interpolated parts of the epics and that 
the legend of Satyavat and Savitri is a reflection of this practice.'°” 

The Virataparvan is clearly basically a unit but there are sharply 


104 Further remarks on this passage will be found in the first section of chapter 10. 
It is also discussed and translated by James W. Laine (1989: 40-42 and 79-100). 

105 Agrawala 1956. 

106 The thought of this dialogue has been analysed by Biardeau in Biardeau and 
Malamoud 1976: 135ff., and more briefly by Laine (1991: 276-9). Markandeya’s vision 
at the pralaya is discussed and translated by Laine (1989: 163-64 and 175-190). 

07 Lommel 1955-58. Recent studies of the episode include Brad Weiss (1985), 
Vidyut Aklujkar (1991), and Konrad Meisig (1994). 
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divided views about its place in the growth of the epic. For most of 
those who adopt a structuralist approach it provides one of the main 
keys to unlocking the meaning of the Mahabharata and revealing the 
deepest identities of its heroes, and so it cannot be a mere accretion 
to the basic story.'% For many older scholars, such as Hopkins, its 
later character was obvious and for more recent scholars concerned 
with text-historical and linguistic issues its lateness is also undeniable; 
for example, van Buitenen, while arguing for a middle position in 
which the question of what is interpolated is followed by the ques- 
tion of why it was, unequivocally accepts that it is an addition to the 
basic narrative.’ The essentially classical pattern of versification seen 
in the book is in itself ample witness to its relative lateness. Never- 
theless, its inclusion within the epic provided a place for the carnival- 
style inversion of roles, with its rich possibilities for the comic, which 
gives a welcome relief to and foil for the impending preparations for 
war in the next book. The image of Arjuna as the eunuch Brhannada 
is indeed ludicrous.''® To assert that this material is a later develop- 
ment is not to deny the rich symbolic meanings that have been 
identified but rather to affirm that they have grown out of the basic 
narrative and act as a counterpoint to it. Equally, as Shulman has 
recognised, there is a dark undercurrent to the surface gaiety and 
the Pandavas and Draupadi are frequently burning with resentment 
at various humiliations; and yet even in these situations there is an 
element which is reminiscent of the burlesque and obscene which 
still characterises many Indian festivals such as Holi. If the incident 
of Arjuna as Brhannada persuading Uttara to fight the marauding 
Kauravas is indeed a self-conscious parody of the opening of the 
Bhagavadgita, then this episode at least must be relatively late, if the 
arguments to be presented below about that text are accepted. Tex- 
tually, the Virataparvan shows wider divergence between the Northern 
and Southern recensions than usual. 

By contrast, the Udyogaparvan has relatively few lengthy insertions 
in either recension and in general the two recensions are not as 
divergent as in the Adi or Virata parvans.'"' Amiya Dev provides an 


18 Dumézil (1968-73: I, 93-94), Biardeau (1968-78: V, 187-200), Hiltebeitel (1980) 
and Shulman (1985: 256-269) have all adopted this stance. 

109 Mahabharata 1973-78: III, 18-21. 

0 So too is Biardeau’s attempted etymology of the name to link it with Nara 
(1984 and 1985: 3). 

"1! Cf. S. K. De in the introduction to the Critical Edition (Mahabharata 1933-66: 
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interesting analysis of the book in terms of the interrelation of war 
preparations and peace efforts.'!? He suggests that ‘the most insistent 
question’ is about Krsna’s motives, whether he wants war or peace, 
and notes that in the Stiparvan in the context of Gandhari’s curse 
Krsna’s responsibility during the war is accepted; though not directly 
relating to issues of dating or the growth of the epic, this essay does 
much to establish the overall structure of the book, characterised by 
the ambiguity that Dev regards as typifying the Mahabharata. The book 
also contains several episodes that have been separately studied for 
their content: Indra’s brahmanicide in the slaughter of Trigiras or 
Viévaripa (5.9-18) analysed by Shulman, within which occurs a 
version of the Nahusa story (5.11-17) examined by Hiltebeitel who 
interprets the symbolic connections between the Nahusa and Yayati 
stories, the Vidurdputranusasana (5.131—4) identified by Jacobi as part 
of a lost epic of the Sindhu and Sauvira tribes, and the story of Amba 
(5.170-193), studied by Morton Smith and by Rosalind Lefeber.'! 
Smith makes primarily a literary study of the story of Amba, with 
reference to other versions, coming to the conclusion that the story 
was written by one author, with two interpolators adding further 
material. A stylistic peculiarity of the Ambopakhyana is that it contains 
virtually half the total number of hypermetric padas in the entire 
book (13 out of 27). Agrawala argues that both the Matalwaranvesana 
(5.94-103) and the Galavacarita (5.104—121) were added in the Gupta 
period, adducing as evidence the glorification of Nara and Narayana, 
the mention of Narada (5.103.35) and of Hayagriva (5.97.5), the linking 
of Garuda and Visnu, a description of the quarters similar to the 
search party account in the Ramayana (5.107—110), the mention of 
Harimedhas and his daughter Dhvajavati who stationed herself in 
the sky on the orders of Siirya, seen with some justification as an 
allusion to Ahura Mazdah and the Xvarnah (5.108.13), and the final 
phalasruti (5.121.22).!"* 

The ‘well-nigh interminable sermon’, as van Buitenen calls it, with 
which Vidura whiles away Dhrtarastra’s sleepless night, the Prajagara- 


VI, xxv). He also assesses the reasons for some of the divergences of reading in 
terms of avoidance of solecism, removal of archaism, elimination of hiatus and 
regularisation of metrically defective lines (VI, xxxi—xxxiii). 

"2 Dev 1989. 

3 Shulman 1985: 220-28; Hiltebeitel 1976-77; Jacobi 1903b; Smith 1955; Lefeber 
1994. 

4 Agrawala 1956. 
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parvan (5.33-41), has been studied less than most didactic passages, 
although A. R. G. Tiwari has presented its teachings on cultural and 
political institutions and suggested a date for it in the 3rd century 
A.D., while van Buitenen suggests that the rationale for its inclusion 
is a new sense of the horror of the war.'’? The high proportion of 
verses paralleled elsewhere in the Udyogaparvan suggest strongly that it 
is a late part of this book, while the parallels with 1.87, 2.57, 3.202 
and 12.288, among others, are indicative of very late eclectic borrowing 
from throughout the Mahabharata; it also contains a high proportion 
of proverbs and a large number of verses in common with the extant 
Manusmrt. Rather more studies have been made of the following 
Sanatsujatiya (5.42-45). V. M. Bedekar presents its contents themati- 
cally and proposes that it is older than the Bhagavadgita, not contem- 
porary with it, as argued by Telang, while V. G. Rahurkar asserts 
that it must be pre-Buddhistic and contemporaneous with the Bhaga- 
vadgita, being an embodiment of the same religious movement that 
is represented by the Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads, and argues from 
its language and style that ‘provisionally one can fix the second cen- 
tury B.C. as terminus ad quem for the date of the Sanatswatiya.”''® The 
Sanatsujatiya is probably one of the earliest of the philosophical pas- 
sages to be included in the Mahabharata; its text shows a great deal 
of confusion, which is by no means eliminated even in the Critical 
Edition, and this may well be an indication of its relatively early 
date and its popularity. In its case, the borrowings come from the 
older literature, especially in adhydya 45, which contains reminiscences 
of Atharvaveda 11.4.20ab, Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 5.1, Katha Upanisad 
6.9 and 17ab (the last two also found in the Svetésvatara Upanisad at 
4.20 and 3.13ab), as well as the simile of the well in a flood found 
also in the Bhagavadgita (5.45.23 and BhG. 2.46). 

The issue of the relationship of the Bhagavadgita to the rest of the 
Bhismaparvan has tended to oust discussion of other parts of this book’s 
contents, but S. K. Belvalkar, its editor for the Critical Edition, has 
examined some episodes. He compares the cosmographical episode 
which prefaces the start of the war (6.6-13) and that in the Padma 
Purana (1.3-9 in the Anandagrama edition, 3.3-9 in the Venkateshwara 


"5S Mahabharata 1973-78: III, 180-81 (further characterising it caustically but aptly 
as ‘Vidura’s relentlessly incessant rainy-season pitter-patter of peanuts of wisdom’) 
and Tiwari 1958. 

"6 Telang in Bhagavadgita 1882; Bedekar 1977-78; Rahurkar 1984-86. 
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Press edition); in opposition to Luise Hilgenberg, who not only showed 
that the close relationship between the texts ruled out their being 
independent but also claimed that the Mahabharata account is based 
on the Padma Purana account (and that both are based on the second 
of Kirfel’s text groups), Belvalkar determines, mainly by analysis of 
the use of vocatives, that in all probability the Padma Purana adapted 
the Mahabharata passage, which he suggests on the basis of its lack of 
logical sequence may well be earlier than that in the more systematised 
Puranas.!!” Belvalkar also examines the repetition of the episode where 
Krsna prepares to kill Bhisma and is prevented by Arjuna; he shows 
that contextual evidence indicates that the first occasion (6.55, on 
the third day of the battle) is the later, whereas textual criticism 
indicates that the second occasion (6.102, on the ninth day) is second- 
ary; and proposes to resolve the problem by supposing that the third, 
not the ninth day was ‘in an earlier stage of the Epic, the penultimate 
day of Bhisma’s Generalship.”!® This would obviously have consid- 
erable further implications for the shape and extent of the Bhismaparvan 
which Belvalkar does not enlarge on, however. He does note, in the 
introduction to the Critical Edition, that the Bhismaparvan has a par- 
ticularly low proportion of added lines and suggests that the presence 
of the Bhagavadgita may have acted as a check on expansion of the 
rest of the book.''? On the other hand, the Visvopakhyana (61.30—64.18) 
contains an explicit reference to the Paficaratra doctrine of the four 
vytthas (61.65-66, cf. also 62.39), which is clearly later than the 
Bhagavadgita. 

It is implausible that the Bhagavadgita, at least in its present form, 
was a part of the original narrative and there is clear textual evi- 
dence for the process of insertion. It is quite likely that it originated 
as a separate composition, since it not only presupposes the epic 
setting but also contains within itself a reasonably full statement of 
Arjuna’s dilemma (superfluous in its present context but required for 
an independent work). Indeed Georg von Simson has demonstrated 


47 Hilgenberg 1934; Belvalkar 1939. Among other points, it may be noted that 
the description of Hari and his eight-wheeled vehicle at 6.9.15-16 has no counter- 
part in the Puranas. 

48 Belvalkar 1945. The other articles in this series (1944-45a and b, 1950/52) 
take up smaller textual issues arising from his editing of the Bhismaparvan. 

"9 See Mahabharata 1933-66: VII, cxxv—vi, where the percentage of added lines 
is given for the first six books as: Adiparvan 67.7%, Sabhaparvan 95.3%, Aranyakaparvan 
19.7%, Virataparvan 121.8%, Udyogaparvan 13.6% and Bhismaparvan 13.2%. 
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the mechanisms by which the Bhagvadgita was included within the 
Mahabharata and has shown that the repetition in Mbh. 6.95.4—23 of 
Mbh. 6.16.11-20+42.2 reveals that originally the whole block from 
16.21 to 42.1 was absent;!?° this includes most of the more extended 
Bhagavadgitaparvan (Mbh. 6.14—41), where the prediction of Bhisma’s 
death and of the mourning for him in some sense provides a specific 
rationale for Arjuna’s revulsion. There are in fact two stages of in- 
terpolation: the first after 6.16.20 provides the connection between 
Duryodhana’s speech and DuhSasana’s reaction to it and, through 
Dhrtarastra’s question at the end of adhydya 22, forms a transition to 
the actual start of the battle at adhydya 42; at this point the second 
stage of interpolation inserts the Bhagavadgita (Mbh. 6.2340) and the 
visit of the Pandavas to Bhisma and the gurus, before taking up 
again in 6.42.1 the bridging question by Dhrtarastra from the first 
stage of interpolation. A significant indicator of this process is the 
extent to which 6.18 borrows from elsewhere in the parvan, not only 
from 6.42 but also from later in the book.’?! The first insertion 
(6.16.21-22.22) clearly occurred as part of the great revision of the 
Mahabharata to which we owe the account of the battle in its present 
form, whereas the Bhagavadgita is revealed by its preamble in 1.2-19, 
which draws on 6.47.2—30, to be later still.!?2 Also, the visit of the 
Pandavas to the enemy (6.41), following the Bhagavadgita, forms a 
late piece of brahman apologetic, which equally with the second visit 
to Bhisma (6.103.40-84) must have been inserted for the moral 
justification of the Pandavas. 

The usual dating of the Bhagavadgita to about the 2nd century B.C. 
seems to be based on the one hand on the recognition of its second- 
ary status within the Mahabharata and on the other hand on general 
assumptions about the early development of Vaisnavism. However, the 
linguistic and stylistic features of the Bhagavadgita suggest a considerably 
later date, more like the Ist century A.D., at least in comparison 
with the other epic, the Ramayana. The frequency, for example, of 
the periphrastic future is much closer to that in the Bala and Uttara 
kandas of the Ramayana than to that in the core books. Indeed, its use 


20 von Simson 1969. 


21 Thus, 6.18.2ab, 31, llab correspond to 42.9ab, 10a, 16ab, while 18.12cd, 
13ab, 13cd, 14ab are identical to 114.76cd, 77ab, 76ab, 77cd (and 18.13cd+12cd 
also to 102.7) and 18.17 is similar to 19.29. 

122 On this point, besides von Simson’s article, see van Buitenen 1965: 102, and 
the Critical Apparatus and Critical Notes to 6.47. 
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of the secondary conjugations is markedly different from the rest of 
the Bhismaparvan and suggests an even later style than that of the 
Bala and Uttara kandas, although the frequency of the substitute form 
for the perfect participle made with the suffix -vat added to the past 
participle passive is intermediate between the core of the Ramayana 
and the Bala and Uttara kandas. Such linguistic criteria suggest that 
the Bhagavadgita should be assigned to roughly the same date as the 
Bala and Uttara kandas, the |st-3rd centuries A.D.'* The style of the 
text also seems more consistent with the later epic style, which tends 
to greater use of poetic devices such as concatenation, anaphora and 
the use of refrains (all of which are frequent in the Bhagavadgita) and 
the piling up of formulaic elements without regard to their aptness. 
For example, M. B. Emeneau has argued that 6.5a-7a (in which 
forms of dtman occur 15 times in these 5 lines) is predominantly for- 
mulaic in character and that ‘some of it is awkward, if not actually 
a bad fit in the passage’.'* The question of its internal structure and 
consistency will be dealt with in chapter 5, along with its teachings. 

The battle books (books 6-9) in general share a number of fea- 
tures which distinguish them from the preceding books and even more 
from the succeeding books, particularly in the area of formulaic dic- 
tion; von Simson has demonstrated this, for example, by analysis of 
two specific types of formulaic expression—enumerations of troop 
formations and vocatives addressed to Dhrtarastra—in relation to the 
transition from formulaic to non-formulaic language.'?* He found that 
non-formulaic enumerations of troop formations seem to belong to 
younger passages, essentially to interpolations, and that the frequency 
of the formulaic vocatives is lower in younger passages but is sig- 
nificantly affected by the subject matter. Elsewhere, von Simson has 
examined in more detail part of the Dronaparvan, the Ghatotkacavadha- 
parvan (7.122-154).'"° He demonstrates that the duel between Ghat- 
otkaca and Aévatthaman in 7.131 borrows extensively from the duel 
between the same opponents in 7.141 and that between Karna and 


23 See Brockington 1984, especially chapter 2. Fuller details of the material in 
this paragraph will be found in my 1997 paper. 

124 Emeneau 1968: 273; Emeneau affirmed that ‘even such an incomplete collec- 
tion as I have at hand shows that more than two-thirds of the material in the first 
two verses of the passage is formulaic.’ To his data can be added the identity of 
6.5b with Mbh. 12.128.17d. 

125 von Simson 1982. 

26 von Simson 1990. 
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Ghatotkaca in 7.150, but also draws on the description of the battle 
field in 7.136, on the description of the Raksasa Alambusa in 7.142 
and on 7.145; he illustrates the tendency for the author of 7.131 to 
prefer less common words and expressions for the formulaic expres- 
sions that had to be replaced in the borrowed passages, as well as 
his use of a number of long compounds in the description of the 
river of blood flowing on the battlefield (7.131.119-124b). More 
generally, there are indications that the Dronaparvan has undergone 
rather more expansion than the other battle books and it also shows 
a slightly different pattern of formulaic pddas; there are obvious rea- 
sons why dronanikam upddravat should occur only in this book, but it 
should be noted that satena nataparvana(m) is also exclusive to it, and 
several more are commoner in it than anywhere else (anyonyam abhyagh- 
natuh, krodhasamraktalocana, tadadbhutam wabhavat, tan mamacaksva samjaya, 
Sitranam anwartinaim). The avoidance of hiatus in the Dronaparvan com- 
pared with some other books was noted above and is no doubt linked 
with its rather later date overall.'”” Three extensive episodes, the legend 
of Mrtyu, that of Srfijaya and his son Suvarnasthivin, and the Sodasa- 
rajakiya, which all appear in the Santiparvan (as 12.29, 30-31 and 
248-50), have rightly been excised from the text (appearing as App. 8). 

The very substantial divergence between the Northern and South- 
ern recensions of adhyadyas 1-2 of the Kamaparvan suggested to its editor, 
P. L. Vaidya, that they—and by implication all the first five adhyayas— 
were added later as part of a remodelling of the battle books to 
provide a description of the contents of the book.'” Hiltebeitel makes 
a comparison between the combat between Arjuna and Karna in 
the Karnaparvan (8.22—-67) and Cuchulainn’s combat with Fer Diad in 
the Tain Bé Cuailnge, seeing both as deriving from an Indo-European 
background.'” Although this suggests that an archaic element has 
been preserved here (and the version of the Tripuropakhyana occurring 
at 8.24 seems earlier than the brief version at 7.173.52-58), a late 
date for at least one aspect of the narrative is indicated, in the light 
of the evidence given above, by Ruben’s persuasive suggestion that 
the insults directed at Karna by Salya (who has reluctantly agreed to 


27 In relation to its dating the following comment by Hopkins (1889a: 227) is 
worth noting: ‘Holtzmann would reduce the eighteen days of fighting described by 
our present Epic to three; but there seems to me no necessity for rejecting Drona 
entirely, although this parvan has been greatly expanded and filled in with repetitions.’ 

128 Mahabharata 1933-66: X (Kamaparvan 1954), 676-77. 

29 Hiltebeitel 1982. For a study of the figure of Karna, see Shulman 1985: 380-87. 
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act as his charioteer for this combat), which culminate in a slanging 
match between the two, constitute a kind of caricature of the rela- 
tionship between Krsna and Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita.'*° Equally, 
the style of Salya’s abuse at one point may be compared with Sita’s 
invective against Ravana (8.27.50-52 and Ram. 3.45.40-45). 

The Salyaparvan is divided in many Devanagari manuscripts of the 
Northern recension into two distinct books, a Salyaparvan (containing 
9.1-28 of the Critical Edition) and a Gadaparvan (containing 9.29—64), 
each of which has its own separate manuscript tradition. This is in 
conflict with the testimony of the Southern recension (and also the 
S, K and B versions of the Northern recension), which recognise a 
single Salyaparvan subdivided into four: Salyavadha (9.1-16), Hradapra- 
veSa (17-28), Tirthayatra (29-53) and Gadayuddha parvans (54-64). The 
relatively late date of the Tirthaydtraparvan is shown by its parallels 
not only with the better known Tirthayatraparvan in the Aranyakaparvan 
but also with other passages.'*! There is also considerable repetition 
of subject matter within it between adhydyas 32 and 57 (and even a 
degree of verbal repetition between 32.33-52 and 55.25-44). 

The Sauptikaparvan, despite its relative brevity, has a significant role 
in narrating the horrific sequel to the war itself in the night attack, 
from which the book takes its name. Hiltebeitel, after extended analyses 
of the views of Dumézil and Biardeau on the eschatological symbol- 
ism underlying the Mahabharata, seeks to show that the Sauptikaparvan 
is structured on the myth of Daksa’s sacrifice, enumerating fourteen 
specific points of resemblance, and to present Abhimanyu as the 
equivalent of the Norse Baldr, linking Baldr’s reappearance as ruler 
of the renewed world with Krsna’s reviving of Abhimanyu’s still-born 
child.'** Ruth Katz similarly sees the characters here as participants 
at the eschatological turning point of cosmic history.'*? She stresses 
that all the surviving Paficala allies of the Pandavas are slaughtered 
by Aévatthaman and his helpers (the five Draupadeyas being also 
linked with the Paficalas by the use of their metronymic), noting the 
significance of the Paficalas in the oldest aspects of the story, but 


1390 Ruben 1941b: 221. 

131 Thus, 9.32.4 is similar to 9.57.3cd-4, 32.33-52 resembles 9.55.25—44, 37.34— 
39 parallel 3.81.98-115, 9.50.47 is identical to 3.113.12, 9.52.20cd and 13c—14b are 
similar to 9.54.5cd—-6, and 9.53.26-29 are similar to 9.28.30—52, the last of which 
may be significant for the process of inclusion of the whole passage. 

182 Hiltebeitel 1972-73. 

133 Katz 1985. 
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suggests that the Hindu devotional aspect of the epic takes over in 
the person of Pariksit, who depends on Krsna for his life, thereby 
indicating its relative lateness in the development of the epic, revealed 
also by the way that the book is structured around the myth of the 
pralaya with Agvatthaman playing the role of Siva. Asvatthaman is 
indeed elsewhere said to be born from a mixture of Mahadeva, Antaka, 
Krodha and Kama (1.61.66) and has a vision of Siva before the 
slaughter (10.6-7).'** Katz therefore considers that the composers of 
the Sauptikaparvan were committed devotees of Visnu, since they sub- 
stituted a devotional version of the epic conflict for the heroic one, 
and that they belonged to the court of Janamejaya, since one of the 
major concerns in the book is to establish the position of Janamejaya’s 
father, Pariksit; accordingly, she suggests that they may have been 
either Paficaratrins or more probably followers of a pre-Pajicaratra 
form of Vaisnavism, noting that the two sages who dominate the 
Paficaratrin Narayaniya, Narada and Vyasa, also play major roles in 
the Sauptikaparvan. 

The Striparvan has been subjected to little critical scrutiny and in 
many ways it simply forms an epilogue to the dramatic events of the 
previous books. However, it does present certain issues, particularly 
in regard to the status of Vidura’s philosophisings (11.2-7), which in 
effect means the whole of the Visokaparvan (11.1-8). The editor of the 
book for the Critical Edition, V. G. Paranjpe, argues for the authen- 
ticity of the Visokaparvan but the points adduced are not conclusive.'* 
Vidura’s discourse includes the well-known allegory of the man in 
the well (11.5—6), which has been translated into Japanese and stud- 
ied by Hara along with the related stories of Jaratkaru (1.41), Uttanka 
(1.3) and the honey guarded by snakes (5.62).'% 

In relation to the original extent of the Santiparvan, it is relevant to 
note that one manuscript, T2, inserts a part-dated colophon to the 
whole book at the end of adhyadya 320 (although it does continue with 
the Narayaniya, 12.321-339, probably copied from another manuscript). 


'3¢ Agvatthaman’s vision is discussed and translated by Laine (1989: 117-26 and 
152-58); Shulman discusses the Sauptika episode (1985: 129-39), and looks at 10.17 
among other passages in a later article (1986-87). 

135 Mahabharata 1933-66: XII (Striparvan, 1956), xxiii-xxvi. He also in the Critical 
Notes to 11.1.2 (p. 115) gives the following list of grammatically irregular forms in 
the book: tapyami 1.15b, utpddayited 1.32a, anusayati 2.22a, dehim 3.5a, svargam 3.8a, 
avaropyantam 3.10a, ucyat 6.5a, grhya 11.17a, vilapanti 16.59c, abrwvam 17.6c, as well as 
two instances of irregular sandhi, praptottare 4.7a and ayasmayam 11.17b. 

‘86 Hara 1985. 
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There is probably a broad progression in terms of chronology from 
the Rajadharmaparvan (12.1-128) through the Apaddharmaparvan (12.129— 
167) to the Moksadharmaparvan (12.168-353), but effectively each pas- 
sage, often of one or two adhydyas at a time, must—even more than 
in other books—be examined individually, since the material is only 
loosely integrated into these major units. Occasionally the exceptional 
length of an adhydya suggests that the passage has been incorporated 
at a particularly late stage, since otherwise it would have been divided 
into several adhydyas; likely instances of this include the Sodasaraja- 
kiya (12.29), the Bhismastavaraja (12.47), four different samvadas in suc- 
cession at 12.136-9, the Balivasavasamvada and the Srivasavasamvada 
(12.220 and 221), the Sulabhajanakasamvada (12.308) and the Yavak- 
adhyaya (12.309, which also shows a late metrical pattern, as noted 
above). One of the earliest passages to be studied in detail textually 
was the Kapilagosamvdda (12.260-262), of which Friedrich Weinrich 
produced a critical edition.'*” More recently the Tuladharajajalisamvada 
(12.252-257) has been subjected to careful examination by Ian 
Proudfoot and a plausible scheme for the stages of its development 
presented, which includes the suggestion that as much as a fifth of 
the text should have been relegated to the status of * passages.’ 
The Narayaniya (12.321—339) is clearly one of the later parts even of 
the Santiparvan and is probably no earlier than the 3rd century A.D.; 
it reveals its lateness mainly by its contents, which will be discussed 
more fully in the penultimate section of the fifth chapter, but also in 
other ways; for example, the occurrence of the prose stotra at 12.325 
and another of the few prose passages in the whole epic at 12.329 
were noted above, while several of its adhyayas are exceptionally long 
(particularly 326-28 but to a lesser extent 335-37).'% 

The Anusasanaparvan divides very unevenly into the Danadharmaparvan 
(13.1-152), a fourth section of Bhisma’s teaching parallel to the three 
contained in the Santiparvan, and the Bhismasvargarohanaparvan (13.153- 
154). The same considerations apply to the first of these as to the 
Santiparvan (presupposed in its opening words: santir ukta tvayanagha, 
13.1.2b) but the account of the actual death of Bhisma may well 
belong to an appreciably earlier stage of the epic’s growth. Shee notes 


137 Weinrich 1928. 

138 Proudfoot 1987. 

189 In addition to the complete French translation of the vulgate by Anne-Marie 
Esnoul (1979), 12.337 (in which Vy4sa’s identity with Narayana is proclaimed) has 
been translated by Sullivan (1990b). 
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the story at 13.10 of a sidra who lives an ascetic life, making offerings 
to the gods and even undertaking the pitrkarya, and thus gains so 
much merit that in his next existence he is reborn as a king; she 
argues that the story shows unmistakable younger features and lacks 
the older characteristics of tapas as a kind of magic.” Vassilkov sug- 
gests that the story of Astavakra, sent to the Himalaya by his teacher 
(13.19-22), reproduces the sequence of ritual acts in a diksa, which 
would tend to suggest a fairly early date for this passage.'*! Indra’s 
theft of the lotus-stalks (13.94-96) has been compared with its parallel 
versions in the Bisajdtaka, Fatakamala, Padma Purana and Skanda Purana 
by Rosa Klein-Terrada, who traces their development from a single, 
original Asketen-dichtung, while Minoru Hara adds a comparison of 
the ascetics’ exculpatory oaths with those of Bharata in the Ramayana 
(2.69).'7 On the other hand, there is an unusually large amount of 
material relegated to Appendix I (considerably more than ten thou- 
sand lines), which is an indication of how the process of expansion 
continued freely until a late date. In addition, a number of episodes 
or myths are narrated again here as well as in previous books—the 
story of Visvamitra and Rama Jamadagnya (13.4 and 52-56, cf. 3.115— 
117 and 12.49), the Karttikeya episode (13.83-86, cf. 9.4345), the 
story of Nahusa (13.102-3, cf. 5.11-17 and 12.329) and the legend 
of the Asvins and Cyavana (13.141, cf. 3.123)—and in every case 
the version in this book appears secondary. Although this book may 
not have been regarded as separated from the Santiparvan until late, 
there is no reason to suppose that it is as late as the 11th—13th cen- 
tury, the date noted above as being claimed for it by Pisani. 

The Asvamedhikaparvan as a whole is relatively late and the small 
number of * passages is just one indication of this, while another is 
perhaps the degree of self-reference to the text (mahabharatayuddham 
tat, 14.60.1c, and mahabharatayuddhe 82.8a). The book is dominated 
by the Anugita (14.16-50), the repeat discourse by Krsna to Arjuna, 
which generally, despite some echoes of wording from elsewhere in 
the Mahabharata and from Manusmrti,'* seems to be similar in style at 
times to some Upanisads and at other times to classical philosophical 
texts rather than to the Bhagavadgita, its supposed basis. It appears in 


40 Shee 1986: 229. 

Ml Vassilkov 1995. 

2 Klein-Terrada 1980 and Hara 1987. 

43° 14.12.1-14 (the whole adhyaya) is almost identical to 12.16.8-24; nirmamo 
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fact to be an insertion within an originally much shorter parvan, since 
14.62 resumes in effect from the end of 14.8, picking up the narrative 
of Marutta’s gold, thus eliminating not only the Anugita (14.16-50) 
but also the Samvarta-Indra episode before it and the Uttanka epi- 
sode and Krsna’s narrating of the battle which follow it. Similarly, 
within that insertion adhydyas 55-57 are probably a further insertion, 
since 4.58.1 takes up from the end of 4.54. The Anugita contains a 
significant amount of ritual vocabulary, for example samskdara, svadhakara, 
suahakara, vasatkriya in adhyaya 37 and also yajnhopavitin, kalacakra and 
naiskarmya (14.45—46). There is quite frequent mention of Visnu, in 
contrast to the Bhagavadgita, as well as of Narayana (at 14.25.16bc, 
17c and 98* 2). A typically late feature is the amount of repetition, of 
which the most striking is the degree of internal parallelism in adhydyas 
22-24 (including 23.8 = 11 = 14 = 17 = 20, but cf. 63.3ab = 74.7ab 
= 4.59.3ab elsewhere in the Asvamedhikaparvan). Nevertheless, Bedekar 
discusses a verse in the Anugita where ‘the formation of an embryo in 
the womb is compared to the formation of an image cast in the 
mould’ (14.18.8) as an early reference to the technique and quite 
implausibly suggests dating the verse ‘into the third century before 
Christ’.!*# 

There are considerable similarities of wording between Dasaratha’s 
asvamedha in the Ramayana and Yudhisthira’s asvamedha in the Asvamedh- 
tkaparvan—Ram. 1.13.4-7, 15-22, 25cd, 29-31 may be compared to 
Mbh. 14.90.20—22, 24-30, 34cd, 91.3-5—but probably because both 
depend on siitra descriptions; it is significant that the nucleus of the 
sacrificial action is contained in 91.1—-6.' Certainly there is exten- 
sive use of Vedic ritual terms and frequent assertions that it is being 
performed in accordance with the rules (vdhivat, yathavidhi, etc.). 

The Asramavasikaparvan provides the first of a series of epilogues 
which in all probability were added to the main story significantly 


nirahamkarah at 14.38.5a, 44.21c, 46.43c, 47.9c,14c, App. 3.9 pr., occurs also at 
6.24.71c, 34.13c, 12.152.30c, 215.29a and 13.111.5a, nirmamo nirahamkrtah at 14.40.7d, 
50.22b and 24b occurs also at 12.152.26d and 295.36f, so ‘*mrtatvaya kalpate at 14.48.2d 
(cf. 5d) occurs also at 1.86.17d, 6.24.15d, 12.137.76d and 231.22d, and brahmabhiyaya 
kalpate at 14.47.8d occurs also at BhG. 14.26d and 18.53d and Mbh. 12.154.25d, 
208.19d, 243.7d, 13.128.31d, 130.33d, 131.56d; in addition 14.48* echoes BhG. 
13.13cd. Similar verses to the Manusmrti are 45.13 cf. Manu 6.87, 45.18 cf. Manu 
4.177, 50.14 (= Mbh. 12.155.2) cf. Manu 11.242, and 50.15-17 cf. Manu 11.236-8 
(for 16 cf. also Mbh. 12.155.4). 

4 Bedekar 1965. 

“8 For a comparison of the two descriptions see Koskikallio 1995. 
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later. As its editor Belvalkar has remarked, the addition of a phalasruti 
at 15.41.26-28 clearly indicates that the Putradarsanaparvan (15.36-44) 
is a very late addition to the book, which is confirmed by the shift from 
the level of narrative by Vaisampayana to Janamejaya to the outermost 
layer of the siita’s narrative to Saunaka in adhyayas 42-43." 

The remaining three books are all generally regarded as being late 
and in any case are extremely short, all containing less than ten 
adhyayas; indeed, it is most likely that they have been treated as sepa- 
rate books only at a very late date, in order to produce the significant 
number 18 for the total of the books. The Mausalaparvan in some 
ways anticipates the Harwamsa in its focus on Krsna and the Yadavas. 
The Mahaprasthanikaparvan cannot really be separated from the final 
book, the Svargdrohanaparvan, in terms of its narrative; the dating sug- 
gested by Darmesteter that was noted above is if anything too early. 
The Svargarohanaparvan, as noted in relation to the Adiparvan, deliber- 
ately repeats in its final adhydya several verses from 1.56 to provide 
a balance to the opening of the epic, revealing that it is among the 
latest passages in the whole work. Equally, the portrayal of Yudhisthira 
in this book turns him even more into an embodiment of brahmanical 
Hinduism by emphasising the questioning philosopher—the brahman 
influence by now extending to the narrative element. 


The process of transformation seems in the case of both epics to be 
linked with passing from the hands of their traditional reciters, the 
sittas and kusilavas, into those of the brahmans as the guardians of all 
traditional learning. In a seminal article, Sukthankar elucidates the 
role of the Bhargavas in the amplification of the Mahabharata and in 
particular its brahmanisation.'*” He goes through the text, section by 
section, noting the evidence for Bhargava influence whenever it ap- 
pears. For example, within the Adiparvan, Sukthankar identified the 
Aunvopakhyana (1.169-173) with its Bhargava hero as ‘a digression within 
a digression’; in the Sabhdparvan there are only brief mentions of Bhar- 
gavas, usually included in lists of those present on various occasions, 
whereas the Aranyakaparvan has a considerable amount of Bhargava 
material incorporated into it. The largest amount of Bhargava material 
is included in the Anusdsanaparvan. 

As his name Bhargava indicates, Rama Jamadagnya is the hero of 


“4 Mahabharata 1933-66: XIX (Asramavasikaparvan, 1959), 155. 
“7 Sukthankar 1936-37. 
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the Bhrgu group of brahmans, who were especially connected with 
the inflation of the Mahabharata after supplanting the sétas and through 
it with bolstering the claims to superiority of the brahmans. The 
Bhargava inflation was independent of, though not hostile to, that 
associated with the Narayaniya, which continued after the first had 
tapered off so much so that the famous benedictory stanza, ndra@yanam 
namaskrtya .. ., of the popular editions drops out of the Critical Edition, 
but most of the purely Bhargava inflations, such as extreme empha- 
sis on Rama Jamadagnya, remain and Sukthankar thought that the 
Mahabharata only passed from their control when the last four books 
were being added. Thus, Rama Jamadagnya’s participation in epic 
events results from interpolation and accounts of his massacre of the 
ksatriyas are intended to emphasise Bhargava control over the epic 
itself, reflecting not a military but a literary struggle. N. J. Shende, 
from a count of references to individual brahmans, demonstrates the 
greater frequency of mention of the Angirases, even than of the 
Bhrgus.'*® To these may be added the narrative by Markandeya about 
the origin of the fires and the role of Angiras as an Atharvan. Shende 
therefore modifies Sukthankar’s hypothesis by suggesting that ‘the 
Bhrgvangirases were jointly responsible for the final redaction of the 
Mahabharata’. 

Hermann Weller, in a comment on Sukthankar’s article, thought 
that the Bhrgu brahmans belonged to the ‘Pre-Aryan-Indid’ race, of 
whose conflicts with the Aryans the Mahabharata ‘contains undoubt- 
edly historical reminiscences.’'*? Despite the outmoded terminology 
in which this suggestion is presented, the possibility that the Bhargava 
brahmans were originally of non-Aryan background cannot be dis- 
missed too readily, both in the light of what is known about later 
groups such as the Maga brahmans and from the picture presented 
of them in the Mahabharata. Specifically, Weller suggests that Rgveda 
evidence reveals them as chariot-builders, which explains both their 
esteem as craftsmen and their links with fire. S. Bhattacharji has 
emphasised that the extant ManavadharmaSastra is ascribed to a Bhargava 
redactor and suggests that both that text and the Bhargava expansion 
of the Mahabharata were composed during the early centuries A.D. 


48 Shende 1943a; in a companion paper (1943b) he studies the occurrences of 
the Bhrgus and Angirases in the Ramayana and concludes that they also handled the 
Ramayana when they were transforming the Mahabharata and included in it the 
Ramopakhyana. 

49 Weller 1937. 
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She regards the Adi, Aranyaka, Drona, Salya, Santi and Anusasana parvans 
as belonging largely and the last five parvans as belonging wholly to 
this expansion, which was built around an emphasis on Siva and 
Krsna and is characterised by the social demotion of women, as part 
of a general trend to conservative values induced by the invasions of 
the Kusanas and others: “The Kali age they portrayed was actually 
a picture of their contemporary society.’'° 

Taking as his starting point Sukthankar’s discovery of the significance 
of the Bhargavas, Goldman examines the major Bhargava myths in 
the Mahabharata and the Matsya Purana.'' He emphasises that, while 
elements are occasionally borrowed from other myths, basically they 
form a closed cycle centred on certain recurrent themes, especially 
the relations of the Bhrgus to the fsatriyas and their relations to the 
gods and other supernatural beings. He notes the characteristic 
ambivalence of Bhargava myth and suggests that the authors are 
purposefully manipulating mythic elements to create ‘myth about myth’ 
or, to use his term, ‘metamyth’. 

Hein studies the distribution of the phrase sarvabhiitahite ratah and 
its minor variants and analyses the contexts in which it occurs.'? 
The phrase is rarely applied to the gods (to Siva at 12.149.110, to 
Indra at 13.30.3, and to Savitr at 3.160.2—but in the context of the 
sun’s daily beneficial appearance) and by no means automatically to 
brahmans, but serves in particular to characterise kings as one of the 
main royal virtues (and so is not related at all directly to non-violence). 
After studying the distribution of the phrase in both epics and noting 
its absence from books 2, 4, 7-11 and 15-18 (and from book 6 
outside the Bhagavadgita), Hein deduces that, since ‘the brutal Bhargava 
attitude in human relations accords ill with the spirit of delighting in 
the welfare of all beings’, the phrase must be characteristic of a group 
of redactors independent of the Bhargava editors identified by Suk- 
thankar, whom he provisionally designates ‘the brahmana irenicists’ 
from their more conciliatory attitudes (of which the phrase studied 
forms an example). Which group of redactors was later cannot be 
determined and ‘the two groups apparently collaborated in the de- 
velopment of the Mahabharata with only moderate tension.’ 


80 Bhattacharji 1991-92: 482. 
51 Goldman 1977. 
52 Hein 1986. 
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Although this section on the growth and development of the 
Mahabharata falls far short of establishing a continuous chronology for 
the process (and that is something which is certainly not yet attain- 
able, if it ever will be), it has demonstrated that far more can be 
discerned than simply the division into narrative and didactic mat- 
erial which Hopkins affirmed. The evidence for this comprises partly 
the data on language, style and metre—inadequate as these often 
are—which were surveyed in the earlier sections of the chapter and 
partly considerations of internal coherence. In turn, greater under- 
standing of the process of growth of the epic can illuminate the inves- 
tigation of the historical and cultural data which form the subject 
matter of the next chapter. 
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It is necessary to recognise that, since the epics reflect the outlook 
and the cultural and political interests of their composers and trans- 
mitters, the interests of other groups are not necessarily fully repre- 
sented and may indeed have been deliberately excluded at times. 
The picture that we can draw of the culture and society of the period 
of their production is thus almost certainly not complete. To the 
extent that the transmission of both epics came to be dominated by 
brahman groups, any study of them is inevitably to quite an extent 
a study of the propagation of brahmanical ideals and brahmanical 
culture. As Hopkins long ago pointed out and Romila Thapar in par- 
ticular has more recently re-affirmed, there are substantial differences 
in the depiction of society and the economy in the two layers of the 
narrative and the didactic sections.' The apparent anomalies and even 
contradictions found in the Mahabharata on such topics are to be 
explained in terms of its lengthy period of growth. This means that 
the epic has outgrown the limits of the heroic period in which it was 
set and has become the vehicle for further successive phases in the 
development of Indian culture. 


Archaeology and the epic 


As was noted briefly in the previous chapter, Indian archaeologists 
have sought to link the Mahabharata events with the archaeological 
record of early India. B. B. Lal, in particular, proposed that the 
Painted Grey Ware and its associated culture was to be identified 
with the Aryans of the Mahabharata; he noted its distribution over the 
upper Ganga valley, the Doab and the banks of the Satlej, the 
Sarasvati-Drsadvati valley and western Rajasthan and argued that 
the actual sites were those mentioned in the Mahdbharata.? Indeed, he 


' Hopkins 1889a: 70; Thapar 1979, and 1977-78. 
2 Lal 1973, 1981, and various other articles. Painted Grey Ware is a fine wheel- 
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claimed that a layer of flood debris identified at Hastinapura should 
be linked to mention of a flood in the epic. Painted Grey Ware was 
first found in excavations at Ahicchatra during 1940—44, but its 
significance was first claimed by Lal as a result of excavations at 
Hastinapura in 1955; Lal himself visited over thirty sites and almost 
all had in common the P. G. Ware in their lower levels.? Since then 
excavators have added to the list of sites, which now range as far 
east as Vaisali in Bihar and south to Ujjain, and the main area of 
occupation seems to have been the eastern Panjab and the central 
Ganga valley.* Significantly, the ware is found underlying such major 
urban centres as Kausambi and Mathura. Thus, the Painted Grey 
Ware culture occupied basically the same area as that postulated for 
late Vedic settlement. 

Associated with this Painted Grey Ware pottery at Hastinapura 
and elsewhere were remains of rectangular mud or mud-brick houses, 
copper objects, bone tools and some iron objects. At first only cop- 
per and bronze were known to occur with the Painted Grey Ware 
but subsequently iron was found at various sites. The occurrence of 
iron objects as well as evidence of iron-working in the Painted Grey 
Ware levels of Hastinapura, Alamgirpur, Atrafijikhera, Kausambi and 
Ujjain has led archaeologists to the conclusion that iron technology 
was introduced before 900 B.C. by the users of the Painted Grey 
Ware, who, because of the association of this pottery with sites that 
figure prominently in the Mahabharata, are often thought to be Indo- 
Aryans, though probably belonging to a later wave of immigrants 
than those who composed the Vedas. 

Broadly, the culture sequence revealed in excavations is as follows. 
In the second and third quarters of the second millennium, most 
sites produced a predominantly red ware which constitutes the last 


turned pottery bearing geometric ornament in black on the exterior and occasionally 
the interior as well; the two distinctive shapes in this pottery are a deep, straight- 
sided bowl and a shallow convex-sided dish. 

3 Lal 1954-55. A useful general survey of the evidence is contained in Allchin 
and Allchin 1982: 309-346. 

* The distribution of the Painted Grey Ware extends from the dry bed of the 
Ghaggar in Bahawalpur and north Rajasthan, eastwards across the watershed of the 
Ganga and the Indus to the upper Doab. In the Doab it has been found in excavations 
or on the surface at such historically important sites as Panipat, Indraprastha (the 
Purana Qila mound at Delhi), Mathura, Bairat and Sonpat. About 180 sites are 
heavily concentrated along the upper reaches of the Sarasvati-Drsadvati in Patiala, 
Ambala and Kurukshetra districts; altogether over 650 sites have been found between 
the Jhelum and Yamuna rivers. 
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stage of pottery of Harappan or even Early Harappan tradition and 
is more or less identical with the so-called Ochre Coloured Pottery; 
this pottery was probably not made with a foot-wheel and, in the 
early period, not even with a spun-wheel; firing was mostly by a 
simple pit or bonfire. This Ochre Coloured Pottery was followed at 
many sites by a short period (perhaps c. 1100-900 B.C.) when much 
of the pottery consists of a black-and-red burnished ware; the earli- 
est scrappy evidence of iron working comes from this period. This 
period is followed, in the northeastern part of the area, by a period 
in which the distinctive Painted Grey Ware gradually becomes com- 
moner alongside the coarser red ware, and the black-and-red ware, 
where present, decreases. The third stage is dated by a fairly large 
number of radiocarbon samples from a number of sites yielding 
Painted Grey Ware and, quite often, iron, which suggest dates of 
c. 900-500 B.C. 

Lal’s views about the Painted Grey Ware were arrived at on the 
basis of its occurrence at the lowest levels of sites mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. Its distribution may perhaps reflect an earlier phase when 
it was restricted to the Sarasvati valley and sites in the watershed 
and then an extension into the Ganga valley from the early first 
millennium B.C. The material culture associated with the Painted 
Grey Ware shows some affinities with textual descriptions from the 
later Vedic literature. The economy was farming and herding, with 
bones of domestic pig, buffalo, horse, cattle and sheep along with 
deer. The people were dependent on cattle for both dairy products 
and meat, grew wheat and rice, were familiar with the domestication 
of the horse and, in the later phases of the culture, made use of iron 
weaponry, while the absence of burials at any of the sites suggests 
that cremation was common practice. There is, however, still a prob- 
lem in the identification of the Painted Grey Ware with the Aryans, 
since there are no links yet established between these settlements and 
those along the Indo-Iranian borderlands or further west. The attempt 
to identify the Aryans with archaeological remains is almost certainly 
doomed to failure in any case. The Aryans were not necessarily a 
distinct racial group who carefully carried a recognisable assemblage 
of material culture with them in their migrations; what is distinctive 
is the language and that has left no traces in the material remains. 

This is not to say that the Painted Grey Ware culture and the first 
Indian use of iron has no relationship to the group or groups who 
produced the Mahabharata. The number of sites mentioned in the 
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Mahabharata that have been shown to have been settled by the users 
of the Painted Grey Ware is substantial. It is certainly quite possible 
that such sites were the home of various Aryan tribal kingdoms, who 
may well have known some version of the epic story and passed it 
on through the generations. However, the occupants of these sites 
lived in mud-walled huts, which are a far cry from the splendid palaces 
of the epic. This may be the background from which the epics evolved 
but it is a long way from establishing the historicity of the events of 
the Mahabharata or from enabling us to correlate the archaeological 
and the literary records. 

Indeed, the limitations of this claimed identification are very clearly 
illustrated by a more recent modification of the theory which may 
shed new light on the identity of some of the participants in the 
Mahabharata narrative. Asko Parpola combines the textual and ar- 
chaeological evidence to suggest that the Pandus or Pandavas may 
represent a new wave of Aryans arriving in northern and western 
India around the 8th or 9th century B.C. and that they can be dis- 
tinguished by their Black-and-Red Ware from the later Vedic Aryans 
with their Painted Grey Ware.’ He argues that they were pushed 
southwards through Gujarat by the expansion of Magadha (seeing 
textual analogies in Krsna’s retreat from Mathura to Dvaraka be- 
cause of Jarasamdha) around the fifth century B.C. and that they may 
have belonged to the same wave of Iron Age immigrants who intro- 
duced the megalithic culture into the Deccan (with the legend of 
Rama Jamadagnya possibly preserving reminiscences of the migra- 
tion routes involved). In this respect the presence of the Jaiminiya 
Nambidiris nowadays in Kerala and the role of Jaimini as the udgair 
at Janamejaya’s snake sacrifice (1.48.6) and as one of Vyasa’s four 
pupils (1.57.74-75) may well be relevant. 


Political and military aspects 


As Thapar has noted, much of the narrative presents a picture relat- 
ing to the period a little before the emergence of state systems.° Political 
institutions are based as much on kinship as on social relationships, 
the major ritual remains the sacrifice in its various forms, and a 


> Parpola 1984. 
® Thapar 1984: 132-33. 
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mixed pastoral-agrarian economy is being practised, with an emphasis 
on clan holdings rather than the breaking up of land into private 
holdings. Despite all the complexities in the dynastic history of the 
last generation or two, the succession to the Kuru kingdom is em- 
phatically restricted to the ksatnya lineages. The situation among the 
Yadavas is more remote still from a state system: the Andhaka-Vrsnis 
were the ruling clan among them and Krsna a prominent chief within 
the group. One characteristic of lineage society is the resort to mi- 
gration to ease tension and conflict, particularly in relation to politi- 
cal power, and several instances of this are found in the Mahabharata. 
Most notably the Pandavas build a new capital at Indraprastha and 
one group of the Andhaka-Vrsnis migrates from Mathura to Dvaraka. 
Thapar indeed suggests that the frequency of exile is also partly linked 
with such fissiparous tendencies, asserting in a somewhat arbitrary 
fashion that the need for exile arises out of crises over legitimacy 
and power in both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

In this kind of situation, the king was not an absolute monarch 
and the royal dynasty was essentially the dominant one among several 
prominent families; even so, on occasion the need for a king is put 
quite strongly, as when, for example, the death of Vicitravirya without 
an heir results in drought, famine and disease for the people (5.145.24— 
27). The other nobles were required to pay tribute to the king and 
in time of war could be summoned to take command of the army 
or to serve as the king’s supporters. Such nobles saw physical strength 
as one of a man’s main assets, ate meat and drank alcohol freely. 
The king was advised by ministers, who were part of his household, 
while his main sources of wealth would have been tribute from 
other chiefs and the booty, especially cattle, won on military expedi- 
tions. In the didactic parts of the epic, however, the picture has altered 
greatly. The rule of large landowners and chieftains by personal au- 
thority has given way to a rigid administration under an all-powerful 
monarch and his ministers, with substantial taxes levied on the ordinary 
population to support the court and the army. The king himself lives 
in considerable luxury and large, well defended cities are described. 
The role of the brahman in court life has developed from the limited 
one of purohita, court chaplain, who performed religious ceremonies 
on the king’s behalf, to that of the expert in politics, who advises 
him on all matters (see for example 12.74-75 and 159). 

Terms to denote political and administrative theory include dandaniti 
(for example at 3.149.31—-32, 198.23c, 5.130.13-14 and frequently in 
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the Santiparvan), rajadharma (which occurs in other books besides the 
Santiparvan, for example at 1.102.17d, 12.59.74d, 136.39b, 259.9d, 
14.65.24d) and artha (for example in arthatattvavibhajnah at 3.158.13c 
and 159.17a, arthavidya at 7.5.34b and 12.140.1lc, arthaSastra at 
12.161.9b and 13.39.9b). In late parts of the Aranyakaparvan the rules 
of Brhaspati and Usanas are mentioned (brhaspatyusanoktais ca nayath, 
3.149.29c) and Brhaspati’s birth from Angiras is mentioned (3.207.17). 
The names of Brhaspati and Kavya Usanas (also known as Sukra 
and as Kavya Bhargava) as propounder of political theory are of 
course well known in other literature too; the legend of how Usanas 
acquired his name Sukra is narrated at 12.278. In the Santi and 
Anusasana parvans there is reference not only to arthasastra texts by 
Brhaspati and others (13.39.9) but also to a series of teachers of raja- 
dharma: Brhaspati, Visalaksa, Kavya, Sahasraksa Mahendra, Pracetasa 
Manu, Bharadvaja and Gaurasiras, collectively called rajasastrapra- 
netarah (12.58.1—3). Similar to the latter is the derivation of teaching 
on dharma, artha and kama from Brahma’s original code, succes- 
sively abridged by Siva Visalaksa, Puramdara, Brhaspati and Kavya 
(12.59.86-91),’ and the attribution of a universal sastra to a group of 
seven Citrasikhandins—Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu 
and Vasistha (12.322.26-28)—from which come the works of Manu 
Svayambhuva, Usanas and Brhaspati (12.322.41—43). The work at- 
tributed to Pracetasa Manu is apparently called Rajadharmah and two 
verses from it are cited (12.57.43-45, cf. arthavidyam ca manavim at 
7.5.34b), while the Kaninkasatrumtapasamvada (12.138) contains a dis- 
course on politics delivered by Kaninka Bharadvaja, advising the king 
for example to avoid both desire and anger and to engage in con- 
ciliation until the opportune moment. Both Bharadvaja and Visalaksa 
are cited together in the Kautiliya Arthasastra (1.8.1-6 and 1.17.4-8), 
which also refers to the views of the Manavas who may reasonably 
be linked with Pracetasa Manu. Vidura is quite often seen as offering 
political and other advice, which is no doubt the reason that the late 
Viduraniti (5.33-40, the major part of the Prajdgaraparvan) is attributed 
to him; Duryodhana cites Matanga as saying that one should assert 
oneself and not bow down (5.125.19-20); Asita Devala is cited by 
Yudhisthira for the view that victory on the battlefield is superior to 


7 The version by Puramdara (to be identified with Sahasraksa Mahendra, i.e. 
Indra) is termed the Bahudantaka (12.59.89d) and so may perhaps be related to the 
Bahudantiputra cited as an authority by the Kautilzya Arthasastra (1.8.24—26). 
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that won with the dice (2.53.6-7); Utathya delivers a discourse on 
ksatradharma to king Mandhatr in the Utathyagita (12.91-92) and Vama- 
deva gives his views on the king’s duties and mode of conduct— 
declaring that control of one’s senses is greater than success in war- 
fare—in the Vamadevagita (12.93-95); a certain Sambara is cited as 
recommending clemency to a defeated king (12.103.31-32); and the 
sage Kalavrksiya discourses on the conduct of ministers (12.83) and 
on relations between kingdoms (12.105-7); but none of these can 
really be considered political thinkers. Equally the dialogue between 
Kamanda and king Angaristha (12.123) is basically a condemnation 
of kama as a proper motivation and an endorsement of the trayt wdya, 
the three Vedas, and has nothing to do with the Kamandakanitisara. 

An account of the origins of kingship is given in 12.59: there was 
no kingship, no king, no punishment and no one needing punishment, 
since people protected each other through dharma (12.59.14) but with 
the decline in dharma people became evil, so eventually the gods, 
fearing complete chaos, appealed first to Brahma, who propounded 
the concepts of the four purusdrthas and of rajadharma, and then to 
Visnu, who set in train the events that lead ultimately to the birth 
of Prthu, who becomes the first, ideal monarch; at this point a kind 
of social contract is made with him by the gods and sages on behalf 
of mankind (12.59.108-111), while because he pleased the people he 
is called raja (rafjitas ca prajah sarvas tena rajeti Sabdyate, 12.59.127cd). 
Elsewhere, the dirge on the evils of kingless states (12.67.2-17, cf. 
Ram. 2.61) culminates in a reference to the matsyanydya, the condition 
of society when the powerful prey on the weaker members (12.67.16, 
cf. 12.15.20-22, where bigger animals eat smaller ones); in 12.67 
as a whole, the divine origin of kingship is again indicated by the 
story of how mankind, suffering from anarchy, came together, made 
an agreement to outlaw antisocial behaviour and asked Brahma to 
appoint a protector for them, whereupon he approached Manu, who 
reluctantly agreed to undertake the task. Then in a complete chapter 
on dandaniti (12.70) Bhisma declares that the king can cause either 
prosperity or disaster for his people and can even turn the Kali Yuga 
into the Satya Yuga (cf. also 5.130.14—-16). Although all of these nar- 
ratives stress the divine origin of kingship, there is also a recognition 
of what may be called the social contract aspect. 

The king is thus central to the state in the evolved pattern visible 
in the didactic portions but he is envisaged as being supported by 
various constituents of the state, variously termed anga and prakrh. 
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The seven elements of the state, saptanga, are both mentioned (e.g. 
12.59.51) and enumerated—the king himself, amatya, kosa, danda, mitra, 
Janapada and pura (12.69.62—63; in a different order at 12.308.153-5, 
which places the ally first)}—but references to an eight-membered 
kingdom (astdnga rajya, e.g. 12.122.8c and 15.9.8cd) are not eluci- 
dated and nor is a mention of eight mantrins, apart from their com- 
prising four brahmans, three sadras and the sita, and to the eight 
virtues that they are to possess (12.86.6-10). The reference in the 
Santiparvan to the king as one who sees his enemy’s weak points 
(dvitchidradarst, 12.57.17a), makes use of spies and stratagems, and 
knows the three vargas, which consist of stability, growth or decay 
(sthanavrddhiksayatmanah, 12.57.18d, cf. 69.67, also 5 App. I.1.11), illus- 
trates the view by that stage of aggrandisement at the expense of 
neighbouring kingdoms as a major aspect of the king’s duties; on the 
whole in the narrative this is presented more simply as the ksatriya’s 
duty to fight for his rights (for example, Bhima’s angry words at 
3.34.16-23 about the Kauravas having stolen their kingdom). More 
generally, in relation to other rulers a king should employ the three 
methods of conciliation, bribery and subversion (12.69.23, cf. 5.80.13), 
elsewhere extended to five (with danda and naya added, at 5.130.30) 
or to other totals. Monarchy is quite obviously regarded as the norm 
and, although the Séntiparvan treats of ganas and samghas in two chap- 
ters (12.82 and 108), the treatment is largely theoretical and the two 
terms seem to be used interchangeably; it is noteworthy that in the 
narrative parts many groups known from other sources as republican 
or oligarchic—if anything is said about their mode of government— 
are referred to as having a rdjan (examples include the Madras, the 
Mallas at 2.27.3c and the Trigartas at 7.10.16—-17), although the 
Utsavasamketas are termed ganas (2.29.8a), as are the Sidras and 
Abhiras (2.29.9a). 

Even in the earlier, narrative portions, there is a natural tendency 
to aggrandise the institution of monarchy by referring to the king as 
sdrvabhauma, cakravartin or samrat but on the whole these titles are not 
used with any specific connotation, whereas the terms adhipan, adhipatya 
and adhirajya do seem to designate kingdoms with other kingdoms 
subordinate to them. The main virtues required of a king are be- 
nevolence towards his subjects, maintenance of the social order and 
ability to judge the situation, while the basic defect is self-indulgence, 
which is elaborated at one point into the seven vices: women, dice, 
hunting, drink, harsh speech, excessive punishment and abuse of wealth 
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(5.33.73-74). The benevolence expected of a king is illustrated by 
the declaration that, during the ideal time when Bhisma acted as 
regent, the Kurus constructed wells, rest houses, sabhds, tanks and 
dwellings for brahmans (1.102.11). Bhisma himself declares at one 
point that a king who does not protect, like an unlearned brahman 
or a cloud without rain, is as useless as a wooden elephant, a deer 
made of leather, a cart without a driver or a barren field (12.79.41— 
42) and at another that a king who does not protect his subjects 
may be mercilessly killed by them like a mad dog (13.60.19—20). The 
legend of the evil king Vena who was killed by sages shows that this 
was considered a theoretical possibility (cf. 12.59.98-100). 

The position of ywaraja is mentioned on several occasions—for 
example, Duhsanta installed his son by Sakuntala, Bharata, as ywvaraja 
(1.69.44), Bharata consecrated his adopted son Bhimanyu (1.89.19), 
Samtanu anointed Devavrata to the office (1.94.38) and Yudhisthira 
installed Bhima in the yauvarajya (12.41.8)—but no details are given, 
although it appears from the narrative that regularly the yuvaraja 
thereafter took an active part in the affairs of the kingdom. Several 
incidents in the narrative indicate that primogeniture was regarded as 
normal, including for example the opposition by the people to Yayati’s 
nomination of his youngest son Puru as his successor (1.80.12-15) 
and the way that Bhisma’s conduct is regarded as so exceptional, 
while it is declared on occasion that the Kuru tradition is for the 
oldest son to follow his father (e.g. 1.107.24—27). However, physical 
handicap was a bar to kingship, as not only the cases of Dhrtarastra 
and Pandu show but also that of Pratipa’s oldest son, Devapi 
(5.147.16-26), while depravity was also a reason for being passed 
over (for example, Sagara expelling Asamafijas from the kingdom, 
3.106.10—16). The only extensive description of an installation is very 
late, since it is Yudhisthira’s at 12.40, and this is clearly heavily in- 
debted to the ritual texts. 

The main court officials are the mantrin, sacwa and amatya but the 
terms are not differentiated in meaning, as Brajdeo Prasad Roy has 
shown,’ although by contrast the Kautiliya Arthasastra apparently makes 
amatya a more inclusive, and therefore inferior, term to maninn (e.g. 
KA 1.8.29 and 1.10.1). Their role is primarily advisory and the Santi- 
parvan indicates this by the use of terms like counsellorship (matisacwya, 
12.112.39c) and the king’s advisers (nrpater matidah, 12.116.15c), but 


® Roy 1975: 190. 
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they also carried on the administration during the king’s absence for 
any reason; considerable stress is laid in both narrative and didactic 
parts on the secrecy of their advice. The qualities that they should 
possess are given on various occasions but only in general terms of 
virtues like bravery, learning, loyalty and honesty (e.g. 12.57.23-25, 
81.21—-29 and 84.11-13) and being of high birth (e.g. 2.5.33, 12.81.21 
and 15.9.14). More generally, they are seen as included among the 
king’s servants (bhrtya, or more specifically rajapurusa, rajabhrtya, rajayukta) 
or household officials (paurogava, e.g. 3.141.4c and 15.10.13c), who 
include, for example, his chamberlain and accountants (5.30.26), and 
the supervisors of the women’s quarters (stryadhaksa, 15.29.20a). Indeed 
in the late Prajagaraparvan Vidura says to Yudhisthira that one should 
give charge of the women’s quarters to the father, the kitchen to the 
mother, the cattle to someone equal to oneself, should go ploughing 
oneself, have dealings with merchants through servants and serve 
brahmans through one’s sons (5.38.12), although this ideal may well 
be more general rather than being specific to a king. Even in the 
Santiparvan the king’s servants are divided into pariparsvaka, basically 
his own household, and bahiscara, presumably employed in adminis- 
tering areas outside his capital (12.119.9—10). 

However, a chief minister is occasionally mentioned (e.g. pradhan- 
amatya at 3.190.21, mantrimukhya at 2.51.20) and other more special- 
ised officials are also referred to: the envoy, déta, the minister for 
war and peace, samdhwigrahaka, and the army commander, sendpati 
(the qualifications of all three given at 12.86.25-31); of these, envoys 
and army commanders figure quite prominently in the narrative 
portions, with for example Dhrtarastra sending on one occasion 
his half-brother Vidura as envoy to the Pandavas (2.52.1—3) and on 
another the siita Samjaya (5.22.1), and Drupada sending his purohita 
as his envoy to the Kurus (5.5.18). Elsewhere (at 12.41.8-14) Yudhi- 
sthira appoints Bhima to the office of yuvaraja, Vidura to the task of 
considering the sadgunya (the six measures of foreign policy mentioned 
also, for example, at 2.5.11a, 12.57.16c and 15.11.5-6 and enumer- 
ated at 12.69.65-66), Samjaya to considering income and expendi- 
ture (dyavyaya), Nakula to control of the army, payment of allowances 
and wages (bhaktavetana, also for example at 2.5.39b and 3.16.21a) 
and supervision of workmen, Arjuna to defence against hostile ar- 
mies and suppression of the proud, Dhaumya as purohita, and Sahadeva 
as his bodyguard; this is clearly intended to constitute a complete 
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portfolio of ministerial duties but its theoretical nature is also apparent. 
A somewhat more realistic list of duties is indicated by the statement 
that a king should appoint amatyas or other competent officials for 
mines, salt, tolls, river-crossings and elephant forests (Gkare lavane Sulke 
tare nagavane tatha | nyased amatyan nrpatth svaptan va purusdn hitan, 
12.69.28). In addition, the late kaccit adhyaya refers to the eighteen 
lirthas of the other side and the fifteen of the king’s own side, mean- 
ing evidently by the term the group of high officials (2.5.27; eighteen 
firthas are also mentioned in the same context of use of spies in the 
Kautiliya ArthaSastra at 1.12.20 and listed at 1.11.6), as well as to the 
officials employed in the collection of revenue and the clerks and ac- 
countants who maintained the records (sulkopajivin, 103d, and ganaka- 
lekhakah, 62b). The use of espionage is mentioned here and in other 
didactic passages (e.g. 2.5.27, 3.149.40, 5.34.32, 12.69.9-13, 138.39- 
42, 15.10.6—7) but is not prominent within the narrative, although 
occasional incidental references are found, such as Samjaya being told 
by a spy about deliberations on the Pandavas’ side (3.48.14) and 
Bhisma’s mention of his use of spies against Drupada (5.193.56). 
Information on the treasury, kosa, comes almost exclusively from 
the Santiparvan (in particular from adhyayas 69 and 89-90), since within 
the main narrative the only forms of income for the king that are 
given any prominence are the booty won from defeated opponents 
and the tribute brought by subordinate rulers, most notably in Dur- 
yodhana’s envious description of the tribute offered to the Pandavas 
(2.46-47), but also for example in Arjuna’s frequent epithet of dhanam- 
jaya. In the Santiparvan the strength of the treasury is declared to be 
fundamental to the king’s power (rajfah kosabalam mitlam kosamiilam punar 
balam, 12.128.35ab, cf. kosamitla ha rdjadnah, 12.119.16), since a depleted 
treasury means a poor army (e.g. rajfah kosaksayad eva jayate balasam- 
ksayah, 12.128.11cd, cf. 12.106.18ef) and conversely enriching the 
treasury is prudent policy (e.g. 12.58.8 and 15.11.8); even so, it is 
still envisaged in physical terms as a chest, store-room or granary 
(e.g. 12.116.19-20, cf. 2.5.57 and 12.119.17, also rajakosasya gopta- 
ram at 12.83.4a and kosapala at 15.29.21c). Wages to the army and 
officials were paid monthly (e.g. 2.54.20) and delay in payment is 
noted in the kaccit adhydya as a source of discontent among officials 
(2.5.39, cf. 3.16.21-22). Proper rates of taxation are indicated in the 
story of how Manu is made king by Brahma: 2% (adhipaficasat) on 
cattle and gold and a tenth of the crop (12.67.23, cf. for the tenth 
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share 12.308.158), as well as a quarter of the subject’s merit (caturtham 
tasya dharmasya, 26c). More often the proper rate is stated as being a 
sixth of the produce in the proverbial addaya balisadbhagam yo rastram 
nabhiraksati | pratigrhnati tatpapam caturamsena parthwah at 12.25.12 
(cf. 12.69.24 and 137.96). The main source of income is clearly 
the balisadbhaga, the sixth part of agricultural produce, but others 
are customs duties and fines (e.g. 12.72.10 and 69.25), as well as 
state monopolies on mining, salt-manufacture and elephants (e.g. 
12.69.28). The right to tax is regularly presented as conditional on 
the king fulfilling his duty to protect, to the extent that Bhisma even 
suggests that the king should make good from his treasury losses 
suffered from the theft that he has failed to prevent (12.76.10), and 
the possibility is envisaged that merchants and farmers will leave 
the country if taxed too heavily (12.90.22—23), while taxation on 
craftsmen should take account of their costs of production (12.88.12— 
14). If rates of tax have to be increased, this should be done grad- 
ually and without harming the subjects, in the way that the bee, 
the calf and the leech draw their nourishment or the tigress carries 
her cub (12.89.4-8). The exemption from taxation of brahmans (e.g. 
12.72.21—23) is explicitly denied to those who have taken up illicit 
occupations (12.77.2—9). In a crisis a king is advised to seek loans 
from his subjects with a promise of repayment, contrasting this with 
the certainty of loss at the hands of an enemy (12.88.24—-37), whereas 
in another passage he is permitted to adopt any method necessary, 
including harrassment of his subjects (12.128.20-29 and 36). 

The king’s duty of punishment, danda, or in broader terms admin- 
istration of justice, is again mainly taken for granted in the narrative 
and only specifically discussed in the didactic portions, such as the 
discourse by Bhisma to Yudhisthira on the nature and purpose of 
danda at 12.121-2, where its origin is attributed to Brahma or Siva 
in order to eliminate the state of anarchy. The term danda suggests 
an understanding of punishment primarily in terms of retribution, 
although the Santiparvan at one point refers to twofold punishment 
but without elaboration (12.58.10), at another declares that brahmans 
may not be given physical punishment but may be banished (12.56.33), 
at another talks of danda going about cutting, piercing, breaking, 
cutting, rending and splitting (12.121.17—18) and of mutilation, tor- 
ture, death and banishment as its forms (12.122.41, cf. 12.160.69 
and 259.13), while elsewhere it lists four degrees of punishment from 
mild reproof to capital punishment appropriate to successive ages 
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(12.259.19-20) in the debate between king Dyumatsena and his 
son Satyavan, where the latter is arguing against the death penalty.° 
The king should be always ready to punish (nityam udyatadandah, 
12.120.9, cf. 13.128.5la and 131.37) and danda itself is many-eyed 
(naikanayana, 12.121.14c); danda is identified with Visnu and danda- 
niti with Laksmi as well as Sarasvati (12.121.22—23). It is the ulti- 
mate protection of the subjects and not even the king’s relatives or 
his purohita are immune from punishment (12.121.57). The story of 
Sankha and Likhita suggests that cases were heard orally by the king 
in person (12.24);'° certainly this is the case in the main narrative 
with disputes which can be seen as in some sense judicial, such as 
the debate over whether Draupadi was lawfully staked in the dice 
game (2.60-65) and Virata’s response when Draupadi complains about 
Kicaka (4.15.27—28). It is declared that a witness who bears false 
testimony destroys his ancestors and his offspring for seven genera- 
tions and that someone who fails to say what he knows incurs the 
same guilt (1.7.3-4); however, according to the Viduragita, one should 
not call as a witness a palmist, a thief turned merchant, a bird-snarer, 
a physician, an enemy, an ally or an actor (5.35.37), while there is 
no sabha (here presumably a judicial assembly) if there are no elders, 
who are no elders if they do not declare dharma (5.35.49). 

The main term for an ally is mitra, although suhrt and sahdaya are 
also used in this sense. Basically, an ally will be loyal and do his best 
to help in difficulties (e.g. 5.91.10-11) and the advice of friends should 
be heeded (e.g. 5.122.20—26). Within the late Viduragita a friend, suhrt, 
is sententiously defined as not one whose anger is feared or who has 
to be dealt with cautiously but one who can be trusted like a father 
(5.36.35) but, although the context is the impending war, the gist of 
the passage is primarily in terms of the nature of true friendship. 
Later in the Udyogaparvan it is stated that, whereas ministers or the 
army may desert their king if they see him frightened, true friends 
will stick by him (5.134.1-9). Within the narrative of Arjuna’s fight 


° Specific punishments are indicated for specific offences: imprisonment for bribery 
(4.4.42), cutting off the hand for theft (12.24.19), impalement for theft (1.57.77 and 
101.2-12) or brewing liquor (16.2.18-20), being devoured by dogs for adultery on 
the part of the woman and being burnt to death on a heated iron bed for the man 
(12.159.59-61), and fines or execution for various serious offences (e.g. 15.10.2-4). 
Banishment was recommended for brahmans instead of capital punishment (e.g. 
12.56.31-33 and 77.12-14). 

© The views of Sankha and Likhita on proper behaviour, vyavahara, are mentioned 
here at 12.24.2-22 and also at 12.116.21, 128.29 and 130.15. 
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with Karna, allies are declared to be of four kinds: natural, those 
won by conciliation, those gained by wealth and those attracted by 
prowess (8.64.27). In the Santiparvan, however, the types of person 
who should be avoided as allies are enumerated on the basis of their 
qualities (12.162.6—-16), while at another point a fourfold classification 
is given—into those with a common goal, those seeking shelter, natural 
allies and artificial or acquired allies—extended with a fifth type who 
places morality first (12.81.3-4), and elsewhere again it is empha- 
sised that neither alliance and friendship nor enmity is permanent, 
being determined by self interest, and so caution is always necessary 
(12.136.130-137). The technical term a@kranda to denote the friendly 
state in the rear occurs at 12.69.19. 

The account of the origins of kingship at 12.59, already examined, 
defines the types of victory as dharmavyaya, arthavyaya and dsuravyaya 
(38-39), while Vyasa declares that the best form of victory is won by 
conciliation, the middling by causing dissension and the lowest by 
actual warfare (6.4.32). The narrative itself adopts a generally more 
positive attitude towards warfare but equally suggests restraint in the 
treatment of defeated rulers and their subjects. For example, after 
Bhima has defeated and captured Jayadratha, he shaves his head 
apart from five sikhas and wishes to enslave him, but Yudhisthira urges 
his release, despite his attempted abduction of Draupadi (3.256, cf. 
also 4 App. 32). Again, despite the illwill that has provoked the conflict, 
Drona frees Drupada, the king of Pajficala, and returns half his king- 
dom (1.128). In the Santiparvan the rule is propounded that a defeated 
king may only be enslaved for a year before being freed and similarly 
with his daughter, while property may be seized with the exception 
of that meant for the performance of sacrifices (for doing which King 
Divodasa is condemned) and King Nabhaga is held up as an ideal 
for having given away captured territory, apart from that owned by 
Srotriyas and tapasas, as daksind (12.97); the concept of subsequent release 
for someone enslaved after capture is fairly general in the narrative 
books (for example 2.35.7, as well as the capture of Jayadratha just 
mentioned). On the whole, though, in the earlier passages the pattern 
of simply imposing tribute on defeated rulers is followed and this is 
still found in the didactic parts, as when Vyasa advises Yudhisthira 
to install the brothers, sons or grandsons of kings defeated in the war 
as the next rulers in their respective kingdoms (12.34.30—-33). 

The last two of the seven elements of the state are the janapada 
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and pura, to which however relatively little attention is paid in the 
narrative, although there is rather more material in the didactic por- 
tions, in particular in 12.87—90. The nature of the city as the king’s 
place of residence is treated in 12.87, along with the six kinds of 
fort, durga, which should be provided for its safety, while the subject 
matter of 12.88 is the care and protection of the country. This adhyaya 
lays down that overseers, adhipati, should be appointed for one vil- 
lage and for ten, twenty, one hundred and one thousand villages, 
using also the specific terms gramika, dasapa, vimSatipa and gramasat- 
ddhyaksa or Satapala for them (12.88.3-8), but does not detail their 
duties, apart from the graémika reporting to his superior on gramadosa, 
problems in the village. The gramika should subsist on produce from 
the village (graminabhojyam, 12.88.6a)—no doubt by a levy in kind— 
and pass a proportion on to his superiors, while the grémasatadhyaksa 
is entitled to the produce of one village; the sahasrapati is entitled to 
the revenue from a suburb, sakhdnagara in the form of grain, gold 
and produce but similarly remits part to the rdstriya. The institution 
of the village pafcdyat is mentioned in the late kaccit adhydya, when 
Narada asks whether each group of five in Yudhisthira’s janapada is 
functioning correctly (2.5.70), but no details of its operation are given; 
elsewhere there are occasional references to the practice of vist, forced 
labour for communal purposes from which brahmans following their 
proper vocation are exempt (e.g. 10.2.17b, 12.59.41c and 77.7d). After 
thus outlining village administration, Bhisma continues in 12.88 with 
a single official supervising all matters in each city (nagare nagare ca 
syad ekah sarvarthacintakah, 10ab), whereas an incidental reference in 
the narrative mentions the Pandavas going to the houses of the nagar- 
adhikrtas of Varanavata (1.134.7). Elsewhere in the Sdntiparvan it is 
said that fines collected from those who violate the ten dharmas 
should go towards the protection of the citizens (12.69.25) and that, 
in addition to measures for the defence of the city, steps should be 
taken to protect the inhabitants against other dangers and to provide 
for their well-being; for example, houses thatched with straw should 
be daubed with mud and other dry grass removed in the month 
Caitra for fear of fire, and no fires should be lighted in daytime 
(12.69.45--48), the king should see to the state of the roads, water- 
supply, markets and store-houses (12.69.51—-52) and he should arrange 
adequate supplies of oil, honey, ghee, corn and herbs or medicines 
(12.69.54). 
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V. I. Kalyanov has looked at the ksatnya code of honour in the Maha- 
bharata through some of the major episodes in the story.'' He points 
first to examples of ‘high martial honour’ in the duel between 
Rama Jamadagnya and Bhisma, where Rama at the end congratu- 
lates Bhisma for his success (5.179—186), in the duel between Jara- 
samdha and Bhima, where Jarasamdha chose the strongest of those 
challenging him (2.21), in Bhisma’s refusal to use weapons against 
the once female Sikhandin (5.169), in Arjuna’s oath to kill Jayadratha 
for the death of Abhimanyu (7.51), and in Karna’s reactions to the 
disabling of Bhisma and to Kunti’s request (5.3 and 5.144). He next 
gives examples of the violation of this code for reasons of expediency 
in Arjuna’s intervention in the duel between Bhirisravas and Sat- 
yaki (7.117-118), the duplicity over Asvatthaman in order to secure 
Drona’s death at Krsna’s suggestion (7.164-165), Arjuna’s killing of 
Karna when he had got down from his chariot and was unarmed 
(8.66-67), and the general deviousness of Krsna’s advice, which Dur- 
yodhana castigates (9.60). Further instances of breaches of generally 
accepted codes of warfare that could be added include the concerted 
attack on Abhimanyu (7.48) and then his being killed when he no 
longer has a weapon (7.118.26), Bhima striking Duryodhana on the 
thigh with his club (9.59.5-6, cf. 62.8-9), and the night-attack by 
Aévatthaman and his two companions on the Pandava camp in the 
Sauptikaparvan. Elsewhere Kalyanov examines further diplomatic theory 
in relation to Krsna’s actions on the basis of the Bhagavadyanaparvan 
in the Udyogaparvan (5.70-137).'? He emphasises that Krsna’s mission 
to the Kaurava court is aimed at achieving Yudhisthira’s goal of pre- 
serving peace at any price, comparing his role as an ambassador and 
the methods he uses in rather general terms with the prescriptions of 
the arthasastra and dharmasSastra literature. The most specific feature 
that he draws attention to is the concept of the four means (updya) of 
peaceful negotiations, bribery, causing dissension and use of force, 
which he regards as underlying this episode and which Krsna expli- 
citly refers to after it is over in discussion with Yudhisthira (5.147.7— 
17); these appear also briefly in the Ramayana (5.39.2-4), as well as 
in the Kautiliya Arthasastra 2.10 and Manusmrti 7.109, for example. 
At the beginning of the Bhismaparvan, as the two armies assem- 
ble on Kuruksetra, the leaders establish the rules of warfare, prohib- 


"' Kalyanov 1984. 
2 Kalyanov 1979. 
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iting the killing of a soldier who shouts his surrender, of one who 
has no weapons or of one who is fleeing, and affirming that war- 
riors of the different types should fight only those of the same type 
(6.1.26-33); this is placed in a context directly relevant to the narra- 
tive, unlike such codes of conduct formulated in the didactic parts 
(such as 12.96-97 or more briefly 12.133.13-15). Incidental refer- 
ences are made from time to time to various codes of chivalry, for 
example, a proper warrior should not strike a fallen foe (e.g. 3.19.13), 
nor attack a non-combatant or one who has no weapon (7.118.7-8, 
131.3, 8.49.22 and 66.63), nor strike below the navel (9.59.6, cf. 60.27— 
38), nor kill women, ‘cows, brahmans, someone whose food you have 
eaten or who is seeking refuge (2.38.13).'? Scruples about killing women 
are most strikingly illustrated in the narrative by Bhisma’s refusal to 
fight Sikhandin. However, battles were often fought with little re- 
gard for such rules; for example, in the clash between the Trigartas 
and the Matsyas the fighting is resumed by the light of the moon 
(4.31.1-3) and elsewhere there are references to lamps to light the 
battlefield at night (7.138. 11-15 and 24-26, 139.3, 144.36). In addi- 
tion, the right to self-defence—to kill someone attacking, dtatayin— 
is recognised (e.g. 6.103.95 and 9.10.11). 

The main warriors (mahdratha, rathin) used two-wheeled chariots 
driven by a charioteer (sdrathi, siita), while the warrior stood on the 
chariot and hurled missiles at his opponents. The usual aim was the 
disabling of the horses or charioteer, so as to immobilise the warrior 
and make it easier to kill him. Bows and arrows were the main 
weapons at this stage, while at close quarters warriors fought with 
swords, maces, axes and other hand weapons; spears or javelins and 
discuses were also used. The role of the fsatriya is to be brave, to 
give (in contrast to the brahman receiving) and to exercise power; 
usually this is implicit but, for example, Kunti sends a message to 
Yudhisthira which declares this explicitly both in her own words and 
through the tale of Vidura and her son (5.130-135).'* An interesting 


'3 These conventions, referred to incidentally in the narrative, are collected into 
a comprehensive list in the didactic parts; for example, Kapavya is represented as 
laying down, before he will accept leadership of the Dasyus, that they must not 
strike a fearful woman, a child or an ascetic, nor kill a non-combatant, nor take 
women by force, since women are never to be killed by anyone fighting and the 
well-being of cows and brahmans is always to be fought for, and that they are not 
to destroy crops nor cause hindrance to ploughing (12.133.13-15). 

'* The fullest treatment of the material in this and the next few paragraphs is still 
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light is thrown on the warrior’s code by the oath taken by the king 
of the Trigartas along with a sizable group of other warriors fighting 
for the Kauravas to obstruct and kill Arjuna or perish in the attempt, 
becoming a kind of suicide squad (7.16); the actual oath is preceded 
by elaborate rituals and the group—subsequently regularly called the 
samsaptakas (e.g. 7.16.39c, 19.2bd, 32.15b, 50.2c, 51.1b, 8.32.1c, 37.33a, 
42.56c, 49.96c, 9.1.26a)—adopt a mix of ascetic and martial dress. 
The desire to bring together their subsequent encounters with Arjuna 
seems to have led to a re-ordering of material by the Southern re- 
cension in the Karnaparvan, delaying some events from the first to the 
second day of Karna’s generalship.' 

The standard description of an army in the narrative is that it con- 
tains the four divisions of foot-soldiers, cavalry, elephants and chari- 
ots (e.g. 3.17.2-5, 4.30.8cd, 63.12-13, 5.19.1), so much so that caturanga 
bala is a standard phrase. The foot-soldiers were usually archers but 
their role is given little prominence, to such an extent that terms for 
ordinary soldiers are infrequent (padati is the commonest, but yodha 
and sainika also occur). Cavalry (sddin, also hayaroha, asvdroha, vdjin) 
was rather more significant but even so the main interest shown by 
the epic’s authors is in the breeds of horse employed (for example, at 
6.86.3-4 Kamboja and other breeds are listed), while occasional 
mention is made of their grooms and attendants (asvddhyaksa), stables 
(dsvagara, asvasala) and even armour (e.g. 6.86.5b). Mounted archers 
are mentioned at 1.124.24-28, alongside the more usual chariot- 
mounted warriors. War-elephants too are said to wear spiked har- 
nesses and armour (5.149.82ab, cf. 7.28.8) but usually little detail is 
given otherwise and the great warriors do not ride elephants;'° in a 
rather theoretical description of Duryodhana’s massed armies, the 
elephants are said to carry seven men, two holding goads, two archers, 
two swordsmen and one holding a spear and banner (5.152.13-14). 
However, the main interest is clearly in the chariots and especially 
the warriors mounted on them; indeed, S. D. Singh suggests that the 


that by Hopkins (1889a), although there is some additional information in Sarva 
Daman Singh (1965). The data presented come from my own sampling of the text 
but are indebted to these two earlier treatments. 

‘5 For comments on this transposition see the Critical Notes on 8.12. Hopkins 
provides a description of their vow with some comment (1889a: 232). 

16 The rare exceptions seem late; they include Duryodhana mounted on an ele- 
phant just before the battle commences (6.20.7), the Yavana Bhagadatta fighting 
from one (6.91.31-81), and Duryodhana mounted on one of the army of elephants 
being attacked by Arjuna (7.25.10—13). 
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Mahabharata shows an older pattern than the early Buddhist texts, 
since the chariot is still supreme and is essentially the same vehicle 
as that of the Vedic period.” 

In the main narrative the simple term ratha is regularly used to 
denote the war-chariot but in the Anusdsanaparvan the more speci- 
fic saémgramika ratha is found (13.53.29) and syandana is occasionally 
found (e.g. 3.58.18b). The horses harnessed to them could also be 
armoured (e.g. 3.18.1c and 7.162.44c) and it seems that usually two 
were used, although occasionally four are mentioned, for example 
at 5.152.10-11 in that same description of Duryodhana’s massed 
armies just mentioned, where in addition the charioteer has appar- 
ently three assistants and there are two warriors; four horses are also 
mentioned (for example at 1.96.37, 213.41, 4.52.8 and 21, 5.81.19, 
7.47.9, 88.22, 131.47, 135.46, 148.4 and 9.24.20) and even eight 
horses (at 2.54.6 and probably at 7.150.12), while a pair of side chari- 
oteers, Parsnisdratht, are mentioned at for example 9.15.63d and 30.36b. 
Occasionally eight-wheeled chariots are mentioned (for example at 
7.142.34c, where this Raksasa’s chariot is also made of iron, and 
150.12c). However, the usual pattern was undoubtedly a single chari- 
oteer and a single warrior, as is clear from the descriptions of all the 
major duels in the narrative, as well as the frequency of the term 
dvairatha for a chariot duel, especially in the Karnaparvan.'* The con- 
siderable prestige and standing of the charioteer in the earlier epic is 
also shown by the fact that not only Krsna but also Nala and Salya 
acted as charioteers at some point; indeed, Salya describes the du- 
ties of a charioteer to Karna as he prepares to act as his driver 
(8.28.5-8) and these include keeping count of the weapons, as sub- 
sequently Visoka does for Bhisma (8.54.14—-16). As several episodes 
also show, the wheels of the chariot were a vulnerable point; for 
example, Yudhamanyu and Uttamaujas act as cakraraksa protecting 
Arjuna and do not leave him (8.7.30). Various parts of the chariot 
are mentioned, though rarely outside the quite frequent lists of its 
parts (e.g. 7.35.31-32, 37.5-6, 40.18, 43.16-17, 65.28, 88.9-10 and 


'7 Singh 1965: 36 (more generally, 35-45). 

'8 The term dvairatha occurs in the first 9 parvans at 1.1.144a, 2.171c, 3.77.8c, 
4.32.30c, 44.6d, 45.9a, 54.20c, 5.8.26d, 22.28b, 56.21b, 139.16a, 18b, 149.32a, 
6.56.28d, 79.1b, 7.73.22c, 106.21c, 131.102c, 148.55b, 150.89c, 157.4d, 11d, 158.55a, 
8.4.54b, 5.23b, 72c, 87b, 42.52c, 55.69d, 57.9d, 63.9a, 61b, 70b, 68.44d, 9.20.26b, also 
for example at 1.151* 3, 2 App. 28.118, 4.582* 2, 583* 2, 910* 38, App. 51.14, 
6 App. 4.293, 8.48* 2, 993* 2, App. 25.20 and App. 37.16. 
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97.21—22). Apart from the wheel itself (cakra), the rum (nemz), hub (nabhi), 
spokes (ara), axle (aksa) and axle-tree (sangha) are referred to occasion- 
ally, and there is also mention of the driving-box (kosa, rathopastha),'° 
the shaft and the drag or stay (kibara at 6.44.5b etc. and anukarsa at 
2.49.6b and 5.152.3a), the equipment, the warrior’s stance and the 
double pole (apaskara, adhisthana and isddanda, 7.40.18ab), the triple- 
pole (trwenu, 3.231.5c etc.), the reins (rasmi, 8.19.24 etc.), the charioteer’s 
stance (rathanida or nida, 6.49.6b etc.), the seat (bandhura, 3.230.30b, 
7.40.18b, 12.228.9a), and the guard-rail (variitha, 3.230.30a etc.). 

In addition to the usual four-membered army of the main narra- 
tive, a six-membered army is mentioned once in the narrative (5.94.16) 
and once in a didactic passage which adds yanira, siege-engines, to 
the standard four, leaving the sixth unidentified (12.104.37), while an 
eight-fold division of the visible danda is given at 12.59.40—41 (chariots, 
elephants, horses, foot-soldiers, labourers, boats, spies and guides), 
which also refers to the invisible danda or bala comprising poisons 
and the like. Elsewhere in the didactic parts (15.12.7-8), the forces 
are classified according to the nature of their recruitment into the 
king’s own (maula, also for example at 5.165.18c), an ally’s, forest 
tribes, hired and those of a guild (srenibala), with varying degrees of 
loyalty. More elaborate and clearly theoretical is the classification of 
soldiers’ abilities according to their place of origin and their physi- 
cal characteristics found at 12.102, which also lists their favoured 
weapons and methods of fighting; one narrative passage, however, 
quite incidentally refers to Sidra, vaisya and ksatriya heroes gaining 
heaven (8.32.18), whereas in the Santiparvan it is only reluctantly con- 
ceded that in times of distress a vaisya may take up the bow in self- 
defence (12.159.31). It is quite clear from the narrative, though, that 
the chariot warriors at least were normally ksatriyas. Exceptional military 
prowess was to be recognised by a doubling of wages (12.101.27) or 
by marks of honour (vandanair mangalena ca, .12.101.35d), while provi- 
sion was to be made for the maintenance of the widows of soldiers 
killed in battle (2.5.44 and 12.87.24). 

The different units of an army are carefully detailed at 1.2.13-23, 
where the sia Ugrasravas explains them to the sages in the Naimisa 
forest—a suitably uninformed audience; the smallest unit is the path, 
made up of five foot-soldiers, 3 horses, one chariot and one elephant, 


'9 Hopkins suggests (1889a: 238): “The upastha was the general bottom of the car; 
the nida was the little shelf in front where the charioteer stood. This difference 
existed probably in four-horse chariots only.’ 
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and three of these constitute a sendmukha, and similarly three of each 
unit make up the next larger unit in the sequence, which continues 
with gulma, gana, vahini, priand, camii, anikini and aksauhini.” There were 
eighteen such armies, aksauhini, taking part in the war, eleven on the 
Kaurava side and seven on the side of the Pandavas. Extraordinary 
as the figures implied by this scheme are, they are surpassed by some 
of the totals for those entering the last day of fighting (9.7.36—40). 
An equally artificial and in part contradictory scheme is found in 
the description of Duryodhana’s massed armies, where first the pro- 
portions are given as one chariot to ten elephants, one elephant to 
ten horses and one horse to ten foot-soldiers (5.152.19) and then the 
different units are the send with 500 elephants and as many chariots, 
the priand formed from ten sends and the vahini made up of ten prianas, 
but—the text continues—vdahini, prtana, send, dhvajini, sadint, cami, 
aksauhint and variithint are used interchangeably (5.152.21—22); next, 
the Pandavas’ army is made up from the pat, comprising 250 men, 
of which three constitute a sendmukha or gulma and ten gulmas form a 
gana (5.152.24-25). Some of these do appear as names of units in 
actual battle contexts (e.g. gulma at 7.16.1a, 9.28.62a, etc.) but with- 
out details of their precise size. Elsewhere, commanders of ten, a 
hundred and a thousand are prescribed (12.101.28, cf. KA 10.6.45). 
The regular term for the army commander is sendpati throughout 
but a not infrequent alternative term is sendpranetr (e.g. 5.152.2a and 
7.5.5a, 7c, lla), and Duryodhana, as he prepares to choose the first 
general of his army, emphasises the need for one to co-ordinate the 
army’s activities—but only one (5.153.2-3). 

Different types of weapons are listed quite frequently (for exam- 
ple at 3.16.5-8, 5.19.3-4, 6.44.13-14, 72.4-6, 114.2-3, 7.29.16-18, 
35.23-25, 153.21-23, 162.40-41 and 8.16.9-10) but such lists include 
weapons rarely mentioned elsewhere, indicating their late and artificial 
nature. Besides the various divine weapons which Arjuna is credited 
with being able to use (e.g. dgneya, varuna, saumya, vayavya, vaisnava, 


© Of these terms aksauhini is quite common in the Mahabharata by contrast with 
the Ramayana; it occurs for example at 1.1.116c, 2.10d, 13a, 14a, 18d, 19a, 23a, 
24c, 138c, 163c, 234d, 89.33e, 2.16.12a, 4.67.16c, 17a, 5.19.6a, 8c, 13c, 16d, 17c, 
21d, 25d, 20.16a, 54.62a, 55.la, 56.7c, 9c, 60.15a, 78.9c, 148.5a, 149.3c, 45c, 152.22, 
23acd, 27a, 155.17c, 6.16.35c, 18.18a, 19.la, 25a, 65.10a, 91.5b, 7.5.28a, 7.3la, 
10.12d, 19.9c, 52.19a, 56.4a, 20a, 57.12b, 87.44a, 125.12c, 131.29d, 98a, 114c, 
8.4.12a, 43.75a, 51.14c, 9.1.35c, 23.30a, 28.14a, 11.1.6c, 17.16a, 12.151.32a, 
14.59.14a, 19c, 22c, 23c and 15.16.13a. However, the term has been explained as 
a hypersanskritism from a Prakrit form and thus linguistically not very early (cf. 
Tedesco 1960). 
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aindra, pasupata, brahma, paramesthya and those of Prajapati, Dhatr, Tvastr 
and Savitr, 6.116.38), a wide range of ordinary weapons were actually 
employed. The most common general term for a weapon, dyudha, 
usually in fact denotes a bow, whereas the less common term pra- 
harana tends to be used collectively for several types. 

Bows and arrows are the most frequently mentioned, with a large 
number of terms for different types of arrows, most commonly isu, 
bana, bhalla, sara and sdyaka, but also afjaltka, anaka (8.14.15a), ardha- 
candra, ardhanaraca, kankapatra, ksura, ksurapra, gardhrapatra, naraca, nalika, 
prsatka (8.66.25b), pradara (8.54.15d), margana, vatsadanta, upatha (4.38.26a 
and 7.37.22b), varahakama (4.38.27c), vaitastika and silimukha. Many 
of the terms for arrows in fact denote different types of arrow- 
head (falya)—broad (bhalla), crescent-shaped (ardhacandra), calf-toothed 
(vatsadanta), frog-mouthed (stkmukha, perhaps better ‘whetted on the 
stone’), boar-eared (varahakarna) and razor-edged (ksura, ksurapra)—and 
some denote their shorter length—vaitastika (from vitastt, a measure 
equivalent to 12 angulas, around 24 cm, found for example at 7.98.50c, 
5la, 164.150a) and probably also ardhacandra and ardhanaraca—which 
may have been for use with a short, compound bow; certainly the 
occasional specification of the arrow as being as long as a chariot 
axle suggests that they were a good length (e.g. rathaksamatrair isubhih, 
7.131.64a, 141.17a, 150.17a and 65a). The terms kankapatra (e.g. 
6.97.39d) and gdrdhrapatra (e.g. 7.95.34b) signify the feathering with 
heron or vulture feathers, while less often peacock feathers are used 
(e.g. 9.27.4b), and the punkha, a metal end containing the notch for 
the bow-string, is commonly mentioned and often said to be of gold 
(perhaps rather gilded); arrows are occasionally said to be smeared 
with oil (tailadhauta, e.g. 8.18.9b), presumably to reduce friction, but 
envenomed (lpia), barbed (karnin, literally ‘eared’) and some other 
types of arrow are banned (e.g. 7.164.11 and 12.96.11), although 
barbed arrows at least are used (e.g. 5.34.76a, 8.18.3d and 59.1 1a). 
The usual materials from which arrows were made were reeds (as 
the common terms bana and Sara demonstrate) and bamboos (as is 
shown by the reference to joints in such formule as Sarath samnatapar- 
vabhih, as well as the infrequent use of vainava), but there are occasional 
references to iron arrows (e.g. 4.38.29c, 6.50.68, 7.28.4, 8.66.58) and 
the naraca, which is often used against elephants, is commonly thought 
to denote an iron arrow.”! 


21 See Hopkins 1889a: 279, and Singh 1965: 104-105. 
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Bows are most often designated by the term dhanus, which is sub- 
stantially more frequent than ca@pa and karmuka, while other terms are 
Saravapa, Sarasana, Sarnga and rarely dhanvan. The usual bow was of 
the longbow type, drawn back to the ear, as is mentioned from time 
to time, and made of the wood of the krmuka tree (hence karmuka), 
although there is also mention of Krsna’s bow being made of horn 
(saga, 2.42.34f, 3.23.2d, 5.73.2d, 129.9d, 135.30d, 155.4c, 6a, 9d, 
7.9.71b, 13.135.120b and 16.4.44d), which probably indicates a com- 
pound bow.” Quivers are denoted by several terms, none of which 
is very frequent: upasanga and nisanga (both at 5.152.3—the precise 
meaning is uncertain), isudhi, kalapa, tina, tiini, tiinira and Sardvara 
(which, however, means a shield at 7.13.50f); from the frequency of 
the dual, it appears that quivers were usually strapped in pairs on 
the back. It is not clear whether the terms Saravapa (e.g. 1.180.12a, 
7.28.6b, 105.31d and 163.18d) and Sardsana (e.g. 5.152.4b and 
7.163.18c) denote a bow or a quiver. The bow-string, jd, is also 
mentioned from time to time; it was made of miiva grass (mauni, e.g. 
3.24.3c, 4.54.8d, 7.90.23a, 8.16.21c) and had a loop at each end to 
facilitate stringing, since the bow was usually unstrung when not in 
use, while the twanging of the string is one of the frequently men- 
tioned sounds of the battlefield. From the large numbers of arrows 
regularly discharged, as well as the formulaic ‘showers of arrows’ 
(Saravarsa) and the like, it is clear that being quick on the draw was 
even more important than accuracy of aim, which seems to have 
been displayed more in tournaments than on the battlefield. Arjuna’s 
skill with the bow is marked by his frequent epithet, savyasdcin, de- 
noting his ability to use his left hand equally. 

The next most frequent category of weapons is spears, javelins 
and similar weapons for hurling or thrusting, but these are substan- 
tially less commonly mentioned than bows and arrows. Several types 
of spear or javelin are named, most commonly tomara and Sakti, but 
also rsti, pattisa, prasa, bhindipala, sila and rarely kanapa/kunapa (prob- 
ably a Dravidian loan-word), kampana, karpana (1.63.18b), kunta, khajaka 
(8.8.41a) and tsila.* Spears are sometimes explicitly said to be of 
metal but probably often were of wood; like arrows, they might be 


® Such is the view of Emeneau (1953). 

*8 The word nakhara, usually an adjective meaning ‘curved’, occurring in the 
compounds sakampanarstinakhara at 7.29.17a and nakharaprasayodhinah at 12.102.3b, 
presumably indicates another type of spear or javelin from its linkage with other 
weapons of this type. 
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oiled (e.g. Saktayas tailadhautah, 6.83.28b). The common terms are found 
throughout but some of the less frequent ones occur mainly later; 
for example, a third of the occurrences of bhindipala are in * pas- 
sages, whereas rsti occurs mainly in earlier passages.* Clubs and 
maces—commonly parigha and especially gada, but also mudgara and 
musala, and rarely laguda (perhaps rather a stave, e.g. 7.29.16a)—are 
slightly less frequent as a category than spears and javelins; occa- 
sionally they are explicitly said to be made of iron (and presumably 
normally were so), furnished with knobs and sharp edges, and or- 
namented with gold (e.g. 5.50.8ab, less plausibly a golden gada at 
5.50.24b) and somewhat similarly iron balls are mentioned, though 
rarely (e.g. ayoguda at 7.29.16a, 153.23a and 5.543* 1, and karsn- 
dyasamaya gudah at 7.170.18d).* Though usually hand-held in combat 
on the ground rather than from a chariot, clubs were sometimes 
thrown, as is for example one ornamented with a hundred bells 
(7.153.13). Bhima is noted for his preference for the club and the 
account of his club-fight with Duryodhana occupies the whole Gada- 
yuddhaparvan (9.54—64). 

Swords are significantly less often mentioned in the narrative, though 
becoming more frequent in the didactic parts; occasional descrip- 
tions of a warrior’s arms suggest that the sword was a regular part 
of his equipment, simply less used than the bow, the spear or the 
club. The usual term is khadga but the older term asi is also found, 
nistrimsa occurs fifty times in parvans 1-9 (most often in the Bhisma- 
parvan), whereas karavala (1.26.44b, 3.166.14c, 5.19.3d and 7.153.22a) 
is very rare. There is no clear evidence of any real distinction be- 
tween them—indeed they may be used as synonyms (e.g. nistrimsa 
and asi at 8.9.27-28)—and their action is regularly one of cutting, 
not piercing, so they must have been of the broadsword or cutlass 
type rather than the rapier. The hilt, ¢saru, may well be ornamented, 


4 The term bhindipala occurs at 1.1417* I(iic), 4 App. 29.11, 5.19.3a, 543* 2(ifc), 
6.44.14b, 51.29c, 53.13bffic), 72.5c, 87.15a, 92.51d, 57a, v.l. at 102.21a, 7.24.55b, 
35.24c, 64.45a, 82.34c, 562* 3, 8.16.10b, 29c, 36.3c, 59.11c, 406* I(tic), 838* 2, 
9.62.20c, 118* 4, 13 App. 15.1182(iic). Hopkins tentatively suggests, on the basis of 
5.152, that ‘rsti seems a common weapon, opposed to the knightly pattya’ (1889a: 
289n.) but this elaborate and probably late passage would be a poor one for mane 
any such distinction, even if it supported it. 

°° The kitamudgara, found ten times in the text of the Ramayana, is apparently not 
found in the Mahabharata, according to Hopkins (1889a: 291). 

6 In this connection Hopkins makes the point that Indra presents Arjuna with 
the Gandiva bow and Siva presents him with the Pasupata sword (1889a: 284). 
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often with gold (e.g. 4.38.31-32 and 56b) or ivory (e.g. 2.47.14b), 
and the sheath, kofa, and sword-belt, mekhalaé, are also mentioned 
occasionally. In the Santiparvan there is a story of how the sword, 
khadga, was created for the protection of people by the removal of 
lawlessness; it is described as ‘having a sheen of the same colour as 
a blue lotus’ (nilotpalasavarnabha, 12.160.38a), possibly indicating that 
iron and iron swords were still regarded as late acquisitions by man- 
kind. A term for hardened or damasked steel, saikya or satkya, occurs 
for example at 4.38.34d, 5.47.97a, 50.8a, 28a and 7.95.35a, while 
the term karsndyasa to designate iron weapons of various types occurs 
about as frequently as the more general term for metal, dyasa. 
Battle-axes (parasvadha, less commonly parasu) are little mentioned 
as weapons, except in lists.7” The rare term pothika is plausibly trans- 
lated by van Buitenen as ‘siege rocks’ (at 5.152.3d), presumably for 
use in a _yantra or Sataghni. The use of siege-engines or ballistas, yantra, 
is mentioned from time to time and Narada even alludes to a trea- 
tise on yantras, yantrasiitra, in the late kaccit adhyaya (2.5.110d), while 
the extensive defences of Dvaraka include siege-engines and sap- 
pers (sayantrakhanaka, 3.16.5d). Another weapon, the Sataghni, literally 
‘hundred-killers’ seems sometimes to be fixed, like the _yantra, and some- 
times hand-held; however, from its name it seems likely that it was 
covered with multiple spikes or bosses and was either a large device 
to roll down from the walls or a very knobbly club.” Another infre- 
quent and somewhat enigmatic weapon is the bhusundi, regarded by 
Hopkins as ‘a projectile hand-weapon’ but translated by van Buitenen 
as ‘catapult’ or ‘flame-thrower’, and probably some kind of club.” 
The pinaka, almost exclusively associated with Siva, does rarely occur 


7” Another term for an axe listed by Hopkins (1889a: 291), Aulisa, seems only to 
occur as a variant reading at 3.83*. It is therefore even less part of the epic military 
vocabulary than the woodman’s axe, kutha@ra, which is pressed into service occasion- 
ally (e.g. 5.9.34d and 152.7c), as is the spade, kuddala (5.152.7a) and even, in still 
later passages, such other agricultural tools as ploughs and winnowing-baskets (stra, 
Stirpapitaka, at 5.543*, a Northern addition to 5.152). 

*8 Both the yanira and the Sataghni are discussed by Hopkins (1889a: 177 and 299- 
302, also 1889b, and by Singh (1965: 112-14). 

9 Hopkins 1889a: 292; Mahabharata 1973-78: I, 366 and III, 255. In the form 
bhusundi it is found at 1.186.8a, 218.24b, 3.16.8a(imc), 21.32c, 166.15a, 167.3c, 274.22, 
6.114.3d, 7.131.34b, 150.36, 151.19, 154.37, App. 17.8, 8.16.9c, 21.5, 36.3d, 107* 1, 
9.44.105, 10.7.27c(iic) and 13 App. 15.1181 (iic), while a variant, musandhi, is found 
at 7 App. 9.14 and 12 App. 30.16. The etymology proposed by T. Burrow (1976) 
from *musam-dhi- ‘having (or delivering) a punch’ suggests some kind of club; cf. also 
Passi 1994-95: 302. 
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as a weapon but only in lists, so it is unclear whether it is some kind 
of club or spear (e.g. 7.153.22a). A rarely mentioned weapon is the 
sling (ksepani, e.g. 6.72.6c and 114.2d), while some groups fight with 
stones or other natural weapons, for example the Parvatiyas are said 
to use rocks and stones and other things that can be thrown ( pasdna, 
asma, ksepaniya, 7.97.29-33). 

Defensive armour is much less frequently mentioned than the var- 
ious weapons but general terms for armour are fairly common (kavaca, 
varman, also rarely tanutra, e.g. 9.23.55a, 27.12c and 12.101.6d, or 
tanutrana, e.g. 7.16.23a, 102.54c and 8.19.27b), as is the usual term 
for a shield (carman, so called from the hide from which it was usu- 
ally made), whereas the other term, phalaka, is rare (5.35.11a, 152.6a, 
9.44.88b, 10.8.55d, 12.101.8c and 754* 1); although the usual mat- 
erial used was probably leather, iron armour is occasionally mentioned 
(e.g. Satkydyasam varmam, 7.95.35a, even gold and iron, suvamnakarsnaya- 
savarmanaddha, 4.49.15e). Less commonly, there is mention of the finger- 
guard (angulitra, e.g. 6.102.22a and 8.14.40a, angulitrana, e.g. 4.5.1c), 
hand-guard (hastavapa, e.g. 4.50.17c and 7.140.28b), arm-guard (godha, 
e.g. 4.5.1¢ and 7.35.23, talatra, e.g. 6.102.22a), neck-guard (kanthatrana, 
e.g. 7.102.56c) and helmet (Stastrana, e.g. 7.163.2d, 8.16.25b, 14.85.1 1a, 
and niryitha, e.g. 5.19.4a and 7.64.45c). Although chariot parts are 
mentioned occasionally, as noted above, the various equipment relat- 
ing to war elephants is rarely mentioned but, for example, there are 
occasional references to armour for them (e.g. 5.149.82), Bhima kills 
elephants described as having blankets, girths and neck-chains (pari- 
stoma, kaksya, graiveya) as well as prods, goads and bells (totra, ankusa, 
ghanta, 6.50.48-50), and a scene of carnage includes elephants with 
their drivers, banners (vayayanti), goads (ankusa), flags, quivers, armour, 
girths, neck-chains, blankets, bells, musth and tusks (7.35.34—35a). Else- 
where, the goad seems to be used as a weapon (e.g. 8.16.10b). 

Soldiers were expected to be proficient in various gymnastic exer- 
cises (vydyama, 6.72.78). Stores for equipment, weapons and grain, 
stables for horses and elephants, and an office for the army are part 
of the proper provisions for a city (12.69.52). Various musical instru- 
ments were used in mustering the armies, mainly the conch, trumpet 
and several types of drum (sankha; gomukha, govisanaka; bheri, mrdanga, 
panava, muraja, Gnaka, dundubhi, krkara/krkaca/krakaca, jhanhara, pest, adam- 
bara, dindima and the general term vaditra, e.g. 6.41.2—-3, 42.4, 7.38.30, 
8.7.35, 9.45.50-51, 10.1.59-60 and 12.101.47). Banners or pennants 
(ketu, pataka) were used to distinguish the chariots of the various 
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warriors, and armies had large numbers of standards or flags (dhvaja) 
of various shapes and colours (e.g. padatidhvajasamkulam at 3.17.5d, 
dhwajan bahuidhakaran at 7.80.1a, 2a); so, for example, Arjuna identifies 
the Kauravas for Uttara by their flags (4.50.4-22) and Samjaya de- 
scribes the flags of the various heroes at some length to Dhrtarastra 
(7.80.2-29, cf. 6.17.18-39 and 45.7—33), while one of the frequent 
tactics was to sever the banner with arrows. Even the gods have 
their own banners: Indra’s banner, Vaijayanta, is dark blue (3.43.8) 
and Skanda’s is red with a cock on it (3.218.32). Whereas the white 
parasol, chatra, is frequently included in descriptions of the spoils of 
war, it is rarely mentioned in connection with the fighting, although 
it is included, for example, in the description of Bhisma’s chariot 
(4.50.18); Hopkins therefore suggests that ‘it does not really come 
into the poem until a later age.”° This is certainly true of the syn- 
onym @tapatra, which occurs mainly in the formula pdndurendtapatrena 
dhnyamanena miirdhan (found at 1.118.10a, 3.42.14ab, 44.17a, 4.59.3ab, 
5.179.13cd, 6.1.14ab, 13.14.9lab, 14.63.3ab, 74.7ab and 15.30.8ab, 
also 2 App. 36.17; dtapatra otherwise only at 3.264.66a, 4.51.15c, 
6.20.8a and 7.13.30a in parvans 1-9). 

According to Bhisma, the best deployment of the parts of the army 
on the march is to have the chariot warriors in the middle of the 
elephants, the horsemen behind the chariots, and the infantry pro- 
tected inside the horsemen (12.100.9), amplified by the recommen- 
dation that the army of men should precede, with the carts behind 
and the women in the middle (12.101.40). The best time for campaign- 
ing is in Caitra or Margasirsa, since the harvest is ready, there is 
plenty of water and it is neither too cold nor too hot (12.101.9—10), 
but foot-soldiers and elephants are more effective than cavalry and 
chariots in the rainy season (2.101.21—22); an auspicious time for the 
expedition should be chosen (12.101.16-17); and spies are to guide 
the army (12.101.11—12).5! Descriptions of camps within the narrative 
suggest various factors to be avoided or preferred, such as avoidance 
of proximity to a cremation-ground or a temple, and preference for 


% Hopkins 1889a: 246. The term chatra occurs 80 times in parvans 1—9. Incidentally, 
Bhisma is distinctive for his white equipment generally—turban, horses and armour, 
as well as parasol (e.g. 6.16.40 and 20.9). 

31 In the Bhagavadyanaparvan Krsna is ready for his mission in the month of 
Kaumuda, when autumn has ended and winter begun (5.81.6-7, cf. also 5.140.16— 
18), which suggests from the way it is described that this was a suitable time for the 
start of campaigning. 
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a level site and access to supplies both of food and water, as well as 
provision of a moat round it, if it is to be at all permanent (e.g. 
3.17.1-7, 5.149.67-82, 150.14-15 and 153.33-35). The value of forts 
is illustrated in the narrative by the episode of the Paurava king 
Samvarana who, when defeated and expelled from his kingdom 
by the Paficalas, took shelter in a fort close to the Indus but also to 
mountains and from there regained his kingdom (1.89.31—41). The 
account of Salva’s expedition against Dvaraka suggests the sort of 
defensive measures regularly taken: fortification of the city itself and 
provision of weapons and supplies, and then dismantling of bridges, 
digging of trenches, destruction of wells and the like in a cordon 
round the city (3.16). Also in one of the narrative books, but from 
the late kaccit adhyaya, comes advice to Yudhisthira to ensure that his 
forts are filled with treasure, grain, arms, water, tools, craftsmen and 
archers (2.5.25). Even more detail is given in the Sdntiparvan; for ex- 
ample, six types of forts are listed at 12.87.5 (cf. Manu 7.70), while 
elsewhere their defences in terms of moats, gateways, towers, loopholes 
for archers and large ballistas (Sataghni) are enumerated, along with 
the appropriate stores, barracks, weapons and the like, and counter- 
measures against fire damage and espionage (12.69.41—58). 

Various types of battle formation, vyiha or commonly mahdaovyitha, 
are mentioned both in the narrative and occasionally in the didactic 
parts.*? Thus Yudhisthira suggests that the Pandava forces adopt the 
sticimukha formation because their forces are smaller than the opposing 
armies, as recommended by Brhaspati (6.19.4—-5), but Arjuna prefers 
the vajra vyiiha, invented by Indra (6.19.7cd, 34a, adopted by Yudhi- 
sthira himself at 6.77.21). Subsequently Arjuna adopts the kraufca- 
runa vyiiha which Brhaspati recommended to Indra in the war of the 
Devas and Asuras (6.46.39-40, called simply kraufica at 47.1a).°? Bhisma 
then draws up his forces in the gdruda vyitha and Arjuna counters 
with the ardhacandra or crescent formation (6.52.1-18, also 8.7.27c, 
cf. the candrardha adopted by the SamSaptakas at 7.17.1); the garuda 


82 Hopkins examines the zyiihas briefly and also provides a description of the strat- 
egies adopted on each day of the war (1889a: 193-5, 201-202 and 204~219). 

33 Brhaspati and Usanas (cf. later in this paragraph) are the authorities cited on 
military matters, just as Manu is on social conduct, and quite probably there were 
once extant treatises on warfare attributed to them (as is implied at 3.149.29). Their 
names are linked elsewhere too (e.g. 4.53.4ab and 8.26.49c, also 9.367* 3), while 
Brhaspati’s name is linked with the wyitharaja adopted by Duhsasana at one point 
(8.31.25-26). 
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vyitha is no doubt the same as the supamna vyitha (7.19.4). Bhisma adopts 
the syena formation (6.65.7) and then the mandala formation (6.77.11— 
12). In answer to the huge array (mahdvyiiha) of the Kaurava forces, 
Parsata arrays the Pandava forces in the srngataka formation (6.83.17). 
To the Sakata vyitha taken up by Drona is opposed the kraujica vyiiha 
(7.6.15); the sakata formation is also mentioned in a didactic passage 
along with the padma and the vajra as taught by Usanas (15.12.15), 
while the kraufica formation is opposed to the makara formation which 
Yudhisthira tells Dhrstadyumna to draw up (6.71.4—-21) and the makara 
vyiha itself is also mentioned elsewhere (6.65.4a, 8.7.14-21). Two un- 
named formations are adopted on the seventeenth day: one to split 
the enemy army (pardnikabhid, 8.31.1a) by Arjuna and one taught by 
Brhaspati (barhaspatya, 8.31.26a) by Karna, while one that is good in 
all directions (sarvatobhadra, 6.95.26d and 9.7.19d) is adopted on two 
occasions. However, the most famous of these formations is undoubt- 
edly the cakra vyitha in which Drona arrays the Kaurava armies on 
the thirteenth day and into which Abhimanyu is inveigled to his death 
(7.32-51). 


Economic aspects 


If the arguments for the structure of the Mahabharata being based on 
the potlatch, developed by G. J. Held on the basis of the ideas of 
Marcel Mauss, have any validity, then the economic system of the 
early epic is that of gift-exchange typical of tribal chiefships.** The 
centrality of the dice game, dyiita, to the whole story does lend some 
support to Held’s views that the dyiita was the traditional means to 
ensure the constant circulation of tribal wealth.* More recently, van 
Buitenen has rejected Held’s argument that the dicing in the Sabha 
is to be seen as a potlatch and emphasises instead the point that it 
is ritually inspired, since that makes it easier to understand the inevi- 
tability of the game; in his view, it is no coincidence that the royal 
consecration (rdjasiiya) and anointing (abhiseka) in the Mahabharata are 


* Cf. G. J. Held (1935) and the comments on his work in chapter 2. 

% Dumiézil notes that, when the brothers subsequently take employment at Virata’s 
court, the younger ones take various jobs but Yudhisthira is presented as a brah- 
man skilled at dice, and he inaccurately remarks: ‘His sole contribution to the ac- 
tion of the Mahabharata comes down to two games of dice which he plays as king’ 
(1948: 49). 
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followed by a dicing match and that dicing is prescribed as manda- 
tory after the anointing in the rdasiiya ritual. He also adduces other 
parallels between the structure of the Sabhaparvan and the rajasitya 
sequence of events in support of his view that the Sabhaparvan is struc- 
turally an epic dramatisation of the Vedic ritual. These views are 
not necessarily incompatible and probably the best view of the situ- 
ation is one that acknowledges the redistributive element in the 
sacrificial ritual and also recognises that the economic system of the 
early epic is undeveloped. 

Certainly, it is broadly true that mentions of trade and other eco- 
nomic activity are largely absent from the basic narrative, but this is 
also explicable, of course, in terms of its overall interests. Wealth is 
there for display and for the ceremonial gifts given by a chief to 
others, whether by the superior as a way of marking his dominance 
or by the subordinate chiefs in the form of tribute. The elaborate 
description of the gifts brought to Yudhisthira’s rajasitya (2.47—48) 
conforms to this pattern, despite the lateness of many of the details 
of both peoples and products and probably of the passage as a whole 
in its present form; indeed, the passage repeatedly states that various 
groups were denied admission until their tribute was increased suffi- 
ciently. The most frequently mentioned items of tribute are gold, 
horses, elephants and slave-girls, but clothing of various sorts also 
appears quite prominently. Although many of the items thus brought 
as tribute would have been among the commodities traded in the 
early centuries A.D., the passage contains not a hint of this. Again, 
the items staked by Yudhisthira in the dice match provide a good 
indication of what counted as wealth (2.53.22—-54.29); these start with 
a necklace of pearls set in gold and continue with a hundred jars 
filled with a thousand niskas each, a fine chariot drawn by eight horses, 
a thousand elephants in musth with eight females each, a hundred 
thousand young slave girls, as many male slaves, as many chariots 
along with their horses, drivers and warriors, Gandharva horses, many 
carts and draft animals along with sixty thousand broad-chested men 
selected from each vama, and four hundred coffers encased in copper 
and iron and each holding five buckets of beaten gold. Elsewhere 
Arjuna is mentioned as winning wealth and girls by his military exploits 
(3.79.26) and this is a typical pattern. Strikingly, however, there is 


36 Comment on this passage and a tabulation of the items brought can be found 
in Thapar 1977-78. 
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no mention in such listings of wealth of any privately owned land 
(Yudhisthira’s staking of his city and his country at 2.58.7 is on a 
different level). 

There is a notable absence of any reference to a money economy 
and even in the main of mention of coins in the narrative. The niska, 
which is often reckoned as money later, still has its older meaning of 
a gold chest or neck ornament (for example niskakanthyah svalamkrtah, 
2.54.12d), though already being used as a convenient measure of 
gold, for instance in the distribution of daksina to officiating priests. 
There are probably a few references to punch-marked coins but even 
so reckoned by quantity rather than number (for example in frtakrtasya 
mukhyasya kanakasyagnivarcasah | manusyabharan at 1.213.46 and pafica- 
draunika ekatkah swwarnasyadhatasya vai at 2.54.28cd). There are occasional 
references to richly jewelled articles (an armlet, an earring, a sword- 
hilt or the like) but these are infrequent, indicating either that such 
articles were rare, luxury items in the early period of the text or that 
they have been introduced into the text as part of later embellish- 
ments. A brief description of a bejewelled seat, draped with a valu- 
able covering (12.312.42) could well be a reminiscence of Kusana 
style furniture. The elaborate description by Duryodhana at 2.47—48 
of the tribute brought to the Pandavas—with its reference to jade 
vases and ivory-hilted swords (2.47.114ab), silk from China (2.47.22), 
beryls, pearls and conches brought by the Simhalas and the like—is 
as little typical of the main narrative as are the lists of peoples bring- 
ing them, commented on further below; the passage is clearly a later 
elaboration of around the lst-2nd century A.D., intended for the 
greater glory of the Pandavas. It is no surprise, therefore, that it 
contains one of the few references to gold, meaning coins, by totals 
(kotisas cawa bahusah suvarnam padmasammitam | balim adaya at 2.47.27). 

Other younger passages also contain references to coinage. Indeed, 
the number contest between Bandin and Astavakra contains the state- 
ment that eight Sanas make up a Satamana (3.134.14a), giving the names 
of two known early coin denominations. The reference in the Nala 
episode to Rtuparna agreeing Nala’s wage as asvddhyaksa is probably 
best understood as 100 of the latter coin, with fata used as a short- 
ened form of it (vetanam te Satam Satah at 3.64.6d), as Agrawala ar- 
gues.” Equally, mentions of large numbers without other indication 


37 Agrawala 1956: 16. 
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of value probably imply the commonest coin in early India, the sil- 
ver kdrsdpana, as when in the dicing game Yudhisthira calls the chariot 
he stakes sahasrasamita, ‘worth a thousand’ (2.54.4, cf. 2.32.10). In 
addition, Belvalkar in the Critical Notes on the verse regards pratikam 
ca Satam vrddhya at 2.5.68c—part of the late kaccit chapter—as a ref- 
erence to the prati as an equivalent of the kazsdpana, although the 
passage can be interpreted differently. 

The narrative books do in fact already contain some references to 
trade. Perhaps the most notable example occurs in the Nalopakhyana 
when Damayanti as she wanders in the forest meets a large caravan 
(mahdasartha) using bullocks, donkeys, camels and horses to transport 
their goods, and the caravan leader (sarthavaha) tells her that they are 
travelling from Vidarbha to the Cedi country (3.61.106—-62.10), but 
caravans are also mentioned elsewhere occasionally (e.g. 10.5.3a and 
9.38a). Various trades and professions are mentioned rather haphaz- 
ardly, often simply in similes; for example, the earth stained with 
blood is compared to cloth dyed red with mahdarajana, the dyestuff 
produced from the safflower (Carthamus tinctorius L., 8.36.9); however, 
the fullest reference to weaving comes in the mainly prose Pausyaparvan, 
where two women weaving black and white threads on a loom 
are identified as Dhata and Vidhata weaving night and day in an 
elaborate year allegory (1.3.147-173). On other occasions references 
are incidental to an episode which mainly reveals the older pattern; 
for example, when Duryodhana and his followers set out on the cattle 
expedition, ghosayatra, to Dvaitavana after gaining Dhrtarastra’s re- 
luctant permission, they are also accompanied by carts, merchandise, 
prostitutes, traders and bards (Sakatapanavesyas ca vanyo bandinas tatha, 
3.228.27ab; cf. sakatapanavesas ca, 15.29.21a), as well as by hunters, 
while a little later in the episode Duryodhana, concerned about what 
people who matter will say, refers to brahmans and heads of guilds 
(brahmanah srenimukhyas ca, 3.238.15a, cf. for example 12.59.49c). Again, 
a simile refers to the plight of merchants when their ship is smashed 
on the boundless ocean (9.18.2). In a late passage Vaisampayana 
describes the ideal situation following Rama Jamadagnya’s extermi- 
nation of the ksatriyas as one where, among other things, merchants 
did not sell their wares with false weights (1.58.20). 

In the didactic parts urban centres as commercial entities are 
familiar and the needs of the mercantile community are recognised, 
while the term naigama (e.g. 13.153.4b) also occurs alongside vany to 
denote a leading trader or merchant. In the kaccit adhyaya Narada 
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asks Yudhisthira whether the customs officials only take the agreed 
duties from merchants coming from a distance (2.5.103—4) and sea- 
faring merchants are mentioned quite casually (e.g. 12.163.2). Even 
here references to humbler occupations are quite likely to be incidental, 
as for example in the reference to weaving in the simile, ‘just as the 
weaver makes the thread move back and forth by means of the shuttle 
in the cloth’ (siicya siitram_yatha vastre samsdrayati vayakah, 12.210.34ab) 
or casual mention of vegetable-cooks, sauce-cooks and sweetmeat- 
makers to attend Dhrtarastra (aralikah siipakara ragakhandavikas tatha, 
15.1.17ab).** However, agriculture remains the major source of rev- 
enue. For example, in the late kaccit adhyaya Narada advises Yudhisthira 
to excavate large tanks for irrigation (2.5.67), and the regular order 
of mention of economic activity places commerce after agriculture 
and stock-breeding (e.g. krsigoraksyavanijyam at 12.89.23a, cf. 24ab, 
68.21ab, etc.). Another verse in the kaccit adhyaya envisages loans to 
farmers at a preferential rate of 1% interest (pratikam ca Satam vrddhya 
dadasy rnam anugraham, 2.5.68cd). 

In the older passages gifts are largely incidental to the narrative, 
are mainly of gold and livestock, and are distributed widely, whereas 
the giving of gifts, especially gifts of land, to deserving brahmans, is 
predominant in the didactic parts; it is no accident that the major 
part of the Anusasanaparvan is the Danadharmaparvan. The Santi and 
Anusasana parvans do indeed praise various kings extravagantly for their 
generosity and the size of the gifts is correspondingly enormous. To 
Yudhisthira’s question about what form of gift is best Bhisma replies 
that the gift of land, bhimidana, surpasses all other gifts, while also 
praising the gift of food and declaring that one should give the three 
things denoted by the word go: cows, land and speech (13.61—68). 
One late passage recognises the alienation of revenues in the form of 
brahmadeya, agrahara, parihara and the gift of a previous ruler (15.16.15). 


Wildlife and agriculture 


The fsaériya interest in hunting is one of several factors in the frequency 
of mention of wildlife of various sorts. Usually this is for food more 


%8 Similarly, in the late moral fable of the man in the well in the Stiparvan there 
is incidental reference to specific parts of the structure of a well, dinaha and vela 
(11.5.13c), explained in the Critical Notes as ‘the circular masonry on the top of a 
well’ and ‘the circular edge’ respectively. 
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than for sport, as is clearly seen for example in 3.47 where Yudhisthira 
hunts ruru and krsnamrga to feed his brothers and Draupadi, as well 
as the brahmans living in the forest, although elsewhere he deplores 
the injury, Azmsa, involved (3.257.9), while earlier in the same book 
Vyasa advises him to move to another forest in order to avoid deple- 
tion of the game (cf. 3.37.33). The curse pronounced on Pandu by 
the deer when he is shot while mating perhaps implies certain ideas 
of sportsmanship (1.109). However, elsewhere the scenes of carnage 
as Duhsanta goes hunting, at the start of the Sakuntalopakhyana (1.63), 
rival anything achieved by the trophy hunters during the British 
Raj. Krsna lists women, dice, hunting and drink as the four vices that 
spring from desire (3.14.7). 

Another factor, however, is the tendency by later redactors to 
ornament passages with more elaborate descriptions of scenery, which 
often become virtually catalogues of fauna and flora. The consequent 
clustering of references is clearly visible in the data which Mehendale 
has collected on the flora and fauna in the Aranyakaparvan.® Thus, in 
the Nala episode, when Damayanti enters another forest, it contains 
Sala, venu, dhava, asvattha, tinduka, inguda, kimSuka, ayjuna, arista, candana, 
Salmala, jambu, amra, lodhra, khadira, Saka, vetra, kasmart, amalaka, plava, 
kadamba, udumbara, badari, bilva, nyagrodha, priyala, tala, khanjiira, haritaka 
and bibhitaka trees and is inhabited by lions, tigers, wild boar, bears, 
ruru deer and elephants, as well as crickets (3.61.1—5), a mountain in 
it is adorned with kimsuka, asoka, bakula and pumnaga trees (61.37) and 
a river is fringed with reeds (vetasa) and inhabited by kraufica, kurara, 
cakravaka, kitrma, jhasa and graha (61.107-8); the tendency to group 
the names alliteratively is obvious. Similarly, the Gandhamadana forest 
contains dmra, amrataka, narikela, tinduka, ajataka, jira, dadima, bijapiiraka, 
panasa, likuca, moca, khanjiira, amravetasa, paravata, ksaudra, nipa, bilva, 
kapittha, jambu, kasmari, badari, plaksa, udumbara, vata, asvattha, ksinn, 
bhallataka, amalaka, haritaka, bibhitaka, inguda, karavira, tinduka (again), 
campaka, asoka, ketaka, bakula, pumndga, saptaparna, karnikara, ketaka (again), 
patala, kutaja, mandara, indivara, paryata, kovidara, devadaru, Sala, tala, tamala, 
priyala, bakula (again), Salmah, kimSuka, asoka (again), stmSapa and tarala 
(155.40-46), is inhabited by cakora, satapatra, bhrngaraja, suka, kokla, 
kalavinka, harita, jivajivaka, priyavrata, cataka and other birds (47-48), 
and its lakes are filled with kumuda, pundarika, kokanada, utpala, kahlara 


and kamala lotuses and frequented by kadamba, cakravaka, kurara, 
33 Mehendale 1986 and 1987. 
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jalakukkuta, karandava, plava, hamsa, baka, madgu and other aquatic birds 
(49-50), while the more extended description in the rest of the chapter 
adds tamarasa, padma, kamala, sindhuvara, karnikara, kurubaka, tilaka, saha- 
kara, Sala, tala, tamala, patali, bakula, padma and utpala to the flora and 
madhukara, Sikhandini, mayiira, elephant, lion, tiger, Sarabha, rajahamsa, 
sarasa, cakora, Satapatra, kokila, sirika, jivajtvaka, sdrasa, bhrngaraja, upa- 
cakra and lohaprstha to the fauna (51-77). Another shorter list of trees 
on the banks of the Sarasvatt in Dvaitavana comprises plaksa, aksa, 
rauhitaka, vetasa, snuha, badari, khadira, sirisa, bilva, inguda, pilu, sami and 
karira (174.23), whereas another list elsewhere of trees growing beside 
the Sarasvati consists of badari, ingudi, kasmarya, plaksa, asvattha, vibhitaka, 
panasa, palasa, karira, pilu, bandhana, syandana, pariisaka, bilva, amrataka, 
atimuktaka, paryata and kadak (9.36.58-60); although there is some 
overlap the divergences are striking and confirm the artificiality of 
such lists. Similarly, the fauna living on the Himalaya are listed as: 
stmha, vyaghra, bhrngaraja, hamsa, datyitha, jalakukkuta, mayiira, Satapatra, 
kokila, jivajivaka, cakora, putrapriya and sarasa (107.6-9). Though typi- 
cal of the expansions to the narrative books (for example, 1.199.39- 
45), such lists are also found occasionally in the didactic sections 
(for example, a list of trees, animals and birds on the Himalaya at 
13.14.29-33). 

Outside these lists, lotuses are quite commonly mentioned in the 
Aranyakaparvan under various names (in addition to those already noted, 
also ambuja, kumuda, nalina, nalini, puskara, mrnal, rajiva and Satapatra), 
but other flora are less frequent; those occurring are afasipuspa (186.86), 
arka (220.14), arjuna (also 3.25.17), alabu (104.18), dsoka (also 61.97), 
asvattha (also 115.23 and 42), dmalaka (also 111.12), dmra (also 25.17 
and 87.2), iguda (also 111.12), astka (266.67), udumbara (also 115.23), 
kantaka (282.5), kadamba (also 25.17, 219.39, 220.24 and 249.1), kadalt 
(144.4, 146.42, 44, 53, 60, 149.4, 252.9 and 275.14), karanja (219.34), 
karavira (also 220.23 and 296.43), kamikara (also 25.17), kaltyaka (a 
type of sandalwood, 175.10—also at 11.26.28b), kimsuka (also 103.11 
and 264.32), kunda (119.4), kuga (239.17, 250.1, 263.30, 267.32, 279.4, 
282.5), ketaka (also 296.43), khadira (also 268.3), japa (220.23), tala (also 
25.17, 99.5, 260.12 etc.), tlaka (also 3.111.16 and 263.33), tunga 
(175.10), darbha (239.16), devadadru (also 175.10 and 212.13), dhanvana 
(111.12), nala (252.9), nipa (also 25.17 and 179.14), nivara (179.14), 
nyagrodha (also 186.81 and 295.15), pariisaka (111.12), palasa (281.107), 
paryata (also 296.41), pippala (296.43), priyangu (87.2), priyala (also 
111.12), plaksa (also 82.5 and 129.13), badart (also 145.10, 17-19), 
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bibhitaka (also 70.6, 34 and 36), bhallataka (also 111.12), madhiika (25.17), 
muija (12.49), muru (13.26), yavasa (62.3), vata (also 85.8), vanira (87.2), 
venu (also 12.58 and 252.9), vetasa (also 184.23 and 296.43), sami (also 
262.30), Sara (214.10 and 268.27), sala (also 25.17, 36.24, 260.12 etc.), 
Salmah (also 133.9), sirtsa (also 267.10 and 268.27), santanaka (220.23), 
sana (25.17, 111.16 and 268.4), sindhuvara (also 296.43) and haricandana 
(175.10). 

Other wild fauna occurring in the Aranyakaparvan outside these lists 
are qagara (60.20, 171.1, 12-16, 178.45), wraga (54.6, 60.26, 61.7 etc.), 
ulitka (170.45 and 191.4), rksa (61.2, 8, 37, 123, 170.42, etc.), réya 
(251.12), aineya (flesh of ena, black antelope, 251.12), kanka (255.31), 
kacchapa (166.3 and 191.14), kadamba (also 161.5), kapi (3.267.1, 51 
etc.), kapota (3.130.19, 131.25, 28, 246.4 and 5), karabha (3.264.45), 
karenu (25.19, 98.15 and 262.37), karkatakt (252.9), kalahamsa (155.85), 
kaka (266.67), kakola (255.31), karandava (also 39.18, 150.26, 151.6, 
161.5, 175.9 and 263.40), kita (266.38), kukkuta (214.23, 24, 215.10 
and 218.32), kurart (60.19, 128.4 and 170.56), kiirma (also 82.10 and 
170.46), krsnamrga (47.7), kokila (also 25.18, 39.18, 98.13 etc.), krostuka 
(248.17) and krostr (248.17), kraufica (also 39.18 and 179.10), khadyota 
(122.19), gavaya (229.10 and 251.12), grdhra (48.33, 170.44, 214.31 
etc.), gopuccha (266.6 and 275.55), godha (18.3, 38.16, 143.1, 262.19 
and 267.17), gomdyu (34.3, 48.33, 253.7, 255.31 and 263.22), graha 
(101.9 and 102.22), cakora (also 25.18 and 175.7), cakravaka (also 150.26 
and 175.7), camara (240.42), jivaka (98.13), jtvajtvaka (also 175.7), jhasa 
(also 99.17, 170.45 and 266.44), taraksu (146.48 and 229.10), ttt 
(79.24), timi (18.7 and 266.4), timimgila (166.3), damsa (142.27, 145.20 
and 179.4), dardura (179.8), datyitha (also 25.18), dvipin (also 61.123), 
nakra (101.9, 266.44 and 268.3), naga (‘snake’, 63.4, 64.1, etc.), nyanku 
(251.12), patamga (2.65), pannaga (also 63.7, 170.7, 43 etc.), pipilika (122.3 
and 127.6), pithasarpa (26.21), prsata (251.12), plavaga (264.13, 266.13, 
25-29, 52), plavamgama (149.2, 266.30, 271.2-3), baka (also 33.7, 191.9 
and 297.11), barhina (39.18 and 229.13) and barhin (146.26 and 255.11), 
balaka (84.11 and 197.3-5), bhasa (255.31), bhwaga (332.16) and bhwjamga 
(60.27 and 107.11), bhrngaraja (also 175.7), bhramara (34.68, 167.22, 
229.13 and 296.41), makara (105.23, 166.3, 170.44, 254.19, 261.53 
and 275.51), makstka (142.27), mandiika (190.30ff.), matsya (2.39, 80.103 
etc.), mayiira (also 25.18, 83.29, 161.4, 169.23 and 280.30), masaka 
(142.27 and 145.20), mahadvipa (25.19), marjara (170.43), mina (34.27, 
170.46, 268.3), ranku (225.9), ruru (47.7, 146.45, 251.12), rauhi (265.7), 
laksmana (‘kind of heron’, 169.21), varaha (also 98.14, 179.7, 229.10 
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etc.), vartika (176.42), vayasa (176.44, 186.37, 188.81 and 255.31), urka 
(251.8), waghra (also 12.54, 98.18, 146.39 etc.), wala (2.3, 59.21, 243.21, 
253.2 and 22, 264.50 and 265.25), sambara (251.12), sarabha (134.14, 
170.43, 251.12), Salabha (167.23), Sasa (80.120, 251.12 and 266.2), 
sakhamrga (251.3, 266.61, 63, 276.11), sardila (also 98.14, 150.21, 
262.28 and 268.18), salavrka (170.43 and 253.8), stkhin (71.6-7 and 
179.8), Swa (176.41, 186.36 and 281.74), Srgdla (253.19), syena (130.19, 
28 and 253.24), svapada (64.18), satpada (also 98.13), sarisrpa (2.3, 142.27 
and 179.4), sarpa (222.1, 225.13 and 259.25), sarasa (also 39.18, 296.8 
and 11 etc.), simha (also 48.39, 71.12, 98.16 etc.), supamna (83.67, 140.11, 
156.18, 157.14, 19, 214.9, 215.4 and 253.5), srmara (98.14 and 170.43), 
stokaka (179.8), hamsa (39.18, 50.18-19, 30-31 etc.), han (monkey, 150.3, 
266.17 etc.), hari (lion, 252.7), and hanna (146.28, 150.20,25, 251.12). 
Many of the terms for monkeys occur mainly or exclusively in the 
Ramopakhyana (kapi, gopuccha, plavaga, plavamgama, sakhamrga and han), 
but so also do kaka (again determined by the narrative), rauhi and 
siikara among the fauna and istka, khadira and Sirisa among the flora. 
Detailed analysis of these occurrences, comparable to that of the 
Ramayana material in chapter eight, would no doubt reveal interest- 
ing patterns. 

Although the setting of the Aranyakapavan means that it has in 
general the widest and most representative range of wild flora and 
fauna, there are quite a few terms which occur only in other books. 
For example, the term vrsadamsa occurs at 6.2.25b, 9.43.25c, 44.79d 
and 12.102.17d, while the derivative vdrsadamsa to denote the skins 
of the animal occurs at 2.47.3a (brought as tribute to the Pandavas 
by the Kambojas); despite the identification by the lexicographers as 
a cat, the animal in question is almost certainly larger in size and so 
probably denotes a wild feline of about the size of a leopard. Inci- 
dentally, the terms bidala (8.27.51a, etc.) and mdyara (also for example 
at 13.14.33d) in fact also denote wild cats. Some other wild fauna 
only mentioned in other books are adkhu ‘mouse or rat’ (passim), 
indragopaka ‘rain-mite’ (Acarus genus, 4.38.44a), uddipaka ‘firefly’ 
(13.107.107a), kuranga ‘antelope’ (13.14.33c), krmit ‘worm’ (18.2.19b), 
khatjartta ‘wagtail’ (Motacilla alba L., 12.314.5a), khadga ‘rhinoceros’ 
(13.110.67d), casa ‘Blue Jay’ (Coracias benghalensis benghalensis, 
6.2.28b, 12.103.11b, etc.), cellika ‘cricket’ (7.29.19b), cirivaka ‘cricket’ 
(13.112.95b), bada (unidentified, 11.16.29c), ladva (probably a small 


* On this point see Brockington 1985b. 
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sparrow, 8.29.40c) and sdalavrka ‘wolf? (7.29.19c). Instances of flora 
only found in other books include aguru ‘aloe wood’ (e.g. 12.163.8b), 
atimuktaka (Hiptage madhoblata Gaertn., e.g. 9.36.60a), twaksara 
‘bamboo’ (6.5.17d = 13.99.23d), waca ‘cinnamon’ (12.163.8b), pepilika 
‘udumbara fruit’ (12.37.16), bandhana (unknown, 9.36.59b), bhulnga 
(2.38.17d, 41.18d,19a, 12.163.9c) or kuknga (Dicrurus paradiseus L., 
12.253.20c, 28b), mayiira (Achyranthes aspera L., 12.264.7a), visa (Glo- 
riosa superba, 12.37.1), sana ‘hemp’ (12.87.14a), srngdta ‘water chest- 
nut’ (Trapa natans, 7.13.12a), slesmataka (Cordia myxa L., 12.37.16) 
and syandana (Dalbergia ougeinensis Roxb., e.g. 9.36.59b). 


There is more emphasis on pastoralism in the earlier narrative, and 
on the heroic implications of the cattle-raid, but this gradually changes 
to agriculture in the didactic parts. It is no accident that two of 
the minor parvans bear the names Ghosaydtraparvan (3.225-243) and 
Gograhanaparvan (4.2462); in the first Duryodhana organises an expe- 
dition to Dvaitavana to count the cattle and brand the calves, at 
the instigation of Karna who is well aware of the presence in the 
area of the Pandavas, and the fight with the Gandharvas may well 
reflect disputes over grazing and hunting rights; in the second the 
Trigarta king proposes to the Kauravas that they mount a cattle-raid 
on the Matsya kingdom. Earlier in the Virdtaparvan, the Pandavas’ 
warning about the corpse that they place in the tree that hides their 
weapons is given to cowherds and shepherds (gopdla, avipdla, 4.5.29a), 
while Virata declares that he owns a hundred thousand cows, in 
response to Sahadeva’s claim that Yudhisthira had herds of eight 
hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand, ten thousand, twelve 
thousand and twenty thousand cows (4.9.9—14); exaggerated as these 
figures no doubt are, they do indicate the prestige attaching to 
possession of large numbers of cattle. The gods are worshipped 
with sacrifices which are often of animals, and in the relatively late 
dialogue between the brahman and the righteous butcher, in self- 
defence but in reality as part of the swing towards ahimsa, the butcher 
counters the implicit condemnation of his occupation by referring 
to cows formerly being slaughtered by the thousands in sacrifices 
after which, it is implied, they were eaten (3.199.7-9)."' By the 
time of the Santiparvan this practice is sternly condemned and in one 


‘| The mamsam pasavam (3.73.10d) that Rtuparna sends for Bahuka, the disguised 
Nala, to prepare could well mean beef but does not do so conclusively. 
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episode a cow complains about the wanton carnage committed on 
her relatives (12.260). 

When the Pandavas enter into a partition of the kingdom as a 
compromise, before the dicing match brings all the tensions to the 
surface, they are offered the uncultivated and forested Khandava tract, 
southwest of Hastinapura on the bank of the Yamuna; they accept 
the offer and found the city of Indraprastha there. While the direction 
of movement is interesting as reflecting the general pattern of Aryan 
expansion, the event has other features of interest. Specifically, van 
Buitenen sees the burning of the Khandava forest, which ends the 
Adiparvan, as intended to give room for the agriculture needed to 
make Indraprastha viable: ‘In order to found their own kingdom, 
the Pandavas need to clear the forest, which is done by fire in the 
form of the God of Fire.” The similarity to the myth of Agni and 
Videgha Mathava in the Satapatha Brahmana is surely no coincidence. 

References to agriculture proper are relatively uncommon in the 
narrative parts. However, Draupadi in talking about fate says that 
the farmer ploughs and sows the seed but then sits and waits for the 
rain to do its work, and if the rains do not come it is not his fault 
(3.33.44-45); the absence of any idea of irrigation suggests a very 
early period. On the other hand, a verse in the late kaccit adhydya 
suggests adequate reservoirs to prevent agriculture being dependent 
on rain (devamdtrka, 2.5.67d, cf. KA 5.2.2 and Ram. 2.94.39), while 
the next verse recommends—as already noted—loans by the king to 
farmers at a preferential rate of 1% interest, if seed and food are 
scarce (2.5.68). The terms Java and must: to denote sowing and har- 
vest also occur in the kaccit adhydya (at 2.5.54a). In general, the term 
sasya denotes wet crops, while among the crops grown both beans 
(masa, 3.268.34) and rice (sah, 3.267.18 and 268.27) are mentioned 
in the Aranyakaparvan. Elsewhere, implements such as the woodman’s 
axe and the spade gain mention only as part of the paraphernalia 
required by an army (kuthadra and kuddala, 5.152.7c, cf. plough and 
winnowing basket in 5.543* added to this passage). However, some- 
what more reference to agriculture is found in the Santi and Anusasana 
parvans, where in addition to further mention of sasya (e.g. 12.69.35a 
and 133.15a) there are, for example, references to ploughing (stra, 
12.133.15b), to such minor agricultural implements as a sieve and 
granary basket (pati and pitaka, 12.221.59a, also to the process 


* Mahabharata 1973-78: I, 13. 
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of winnowing at 12.229.4) and even to cow-dung cakes (karisa, 
12.254.24¢c), as well as to various products, such as sesame and mustard 
(tlasarpisa, 12.271.14b), oil-cake (pinyaka, 13.112.94c) and vegetables 
(Saka, e.g. 12.264.4c). The range of cereals mentioned also now includes 
such humble crops as millet (syamaka, Panicum frumentaceum Roxb., 
e.g. 12.264.4a). 

Domesticated animals are less frequently mentioned than wild ani- 
mals; those occurring in the Aranyakaparvan are: qa (188.21, 226.19-20, 
227.9), anadvah (184.10), asva (64.6, 69.10 etc.), uksan (131.17), ustra 
(62.9), rsabha (170.43), ajaidaka ‘rams and ewes’ (188.21), kapila (80.76, 
81.38, 82.8, 29 etc.), khara (3.62.9 and 264.64), gaja (11.28, 141.24, 
etc.), go (passim), govrsa (31.25), chaga (94.8, 217.3, 11 and 12), naga 
(‘elephant’, 186.106 etc.), pasu (134.13), mahisa (61.123, 131.16, 150.21, 
176.4 etc.; often grouped with wild animals), matanga (12.56, 79.14, 
255.29 etc.), mesa (97.3), vadavd (133.23 and 209.20), vatsa (82.77), 
vajin (141.24, 253.23, 268.6 and 273.25), varana (71.6-7, 98.15, 146.45, 
150.19 and 176.4), ursa (82.85) and vrsabha (12.53, 83.11 and 292.5), 
Svana (2.57, 29.33, 34.78 etc.), siikara (262.37), saindhava (breed of horse, 
253.6), haya (69.23, 33, 73.6, 76.16 etc.) and hastin (62.6, 65.14 etc.). 


Geographical horizons 


The setting of the great battle on the field of Kuruksetra and the 
location of the capital at Hastinapura indicate very clearly the 
geographical focus of the main narrative, which is set in the area of 
modern Haryana and the upper Doab. This is somewhat further 
east than the basic geographic setting of the Vedic literature but 
much less so than that of the Ramayana, which is set in the middle 
Ganga basin, and this setting probably reflects the fact that its basic 
plot reaches further back in time than that of the Ramayana. Indeed, 
as already noted in the first chapter, the Kuru alliance with the 
Pajicalas of Vedic times is echoed in the Mahabharata, where the 
Pandavas’ marriage to the Paficala princess Draupadi is central to 
the plot, but nevertheless in the Adiparvan they raided Drupada 
Yajfiasena’s territory in order to please their guru, Drona. They 
captured the Panéala capital of Ahicchatra, southeast of Hastinapura, 
which was however no longer on the river and so not in command 
of it. Drona then took away the northern half of the kingdom, in- 
cluding Ahicchatra, but left Drupada his seat of Kampilya, on the 
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right bank of the Ganga. As van Buitenen has pointed out, ‘archaeo- 
logical evidence indicates that Ahicchatra had been founded on the 
bank of the Ganges and lasted until the river changed course; and 
the epic expressly states that Kampilya was on the southern bank of 
the river, where its remains have been excavated. In other words, 
the capital seat of Paficala was moved with the moving of the river; 
so Hastinapura’s extension of territorial control to Ahicchatra was 
little more than the appropriation of a ghost town.” 

The Kurus are bordered on the southeast at Mathura (cf. 2.13.44) 
by the Vrsnis, although they are also linked with Dvaraka (e.g. 3.16— 
17; its submerging by the ocean is told at 16.8.40); their chief Krsna 
is naturally therefore significant in the power politics which lie at the 
heart of the story, while the court of Virata, the Matsya king, where 
the Pandavas spend their year incognito, lies a little further west in 
the east of modern Rajasthan (Alwar, with parts of Jaipur and Bha- 
ratpur). These territories of the Kurus themselves, the Paficalas, Vrsnis 
and Matsyas form the locale of the basic narrative and nothing of 
really major significance occurs outside them. However, the Vrsnis 
to the south of the Yamuna have political interests which stretch as 
far as the Cedis and, through them, the kingdom of Magadha, thus 
bringing in Central and Eastern India to some degree; but it is very 
noticeable that the whole of this area is seen as menacing and also 
as peripheral to the real action of the basic epic. By contrast, in some 
of the expansions to the basic narrative and in the didactic portions, 
definite efforts are being made to include the whole of India within 
the ambit of the epic. The main geographical sections included in 
the narrative comprise the Digvyayaparvan (2.23—29) and the bringing 
of the tribute (2.47—48), the Tirthayatraparvan (3.80-153), the Diguamnana 
(5.107—109), the Bhuvanakosa (6.6-13), the enumeration of firthas on 
Balarama’s pilgrimage (Tirthayatraparvan, 9.29-53), and also more briefly 
the Tirthaprasamsa, Bhisma’s recounting of a discourse by Angiras on 
the holy rivers (13.26). While these passages are important for an 
understanding of the actual state of affairs at the time of their com- 
position in the early centuries A.D. and for the traditional geography 
of India, their evidence should not be regarded as relating to the 
period of the epic’s origins, with which at times they are incompat- 
ible. A pattern shared by many of them (and also by the search 


8 Mahabharata 1973-78: I, 9-10. 
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party accounts in the Ramayana) is that they are laid out according 
to the directions. 

Thus, in the conquest of the world which precedes Yudhisthira’s 
rajasitya, his four brothers set out in the four directions. Arjuna’s 
conquests begin with the Kunindas, Anartas, and Kalakita, the island 
of Sakala, and Pragjyotisa (2.23); he then turns towards the north— 
in practice the northwest—and, after he has subdued the Vahlikas, 
Daradas, Kambojas and Lohas, his conquests culminate in his defeat 
of the Rsikas, who are therefore by implication in Central Asia and 
possibly to be identified with the Asioi referred to by Strabo (2.24), 
before becoming completely mythical after his crossing of Svetapar- 
vata, when he conquers the territories of the Kimpurusas and Gan- 
dharvas and visits Lake Manasa but desists before the Uttara Kurus 
(2.25). Similarly, in the lists of those who bring tribute the Daradas, 
Darvas, Audumbaras, Paradas, Vahlikas and Kasmiras, among others, 
come together (2.48.12-13a). Sakala on the Apaga river is identified 
as the city of the Vahlikas at 8.30.14, which suggests that at the 
time when that passage was composed they were in the Panjab, though 
following despised customs.“ 

Bhima’s conquests in the east take in the Paficalas, the Videhas, 
the Dasarnas, the king of Asvamedha, the Pulindas, and the Cedi 
king Sisupdla, who submits voluntarily (2.26); he then conquers, among 
others, the rulers of Kosala and Ayodhya, the Mallas, the king of 
Kasi, the Vatsas, King Janaka of Videha, the Kiratas, Jarasamdha’s 
son (storming Girivraja—significantly this older capital of Magadha 
is called by its older name), the Paundras, Vanga, Tamralipta and 
the Suhma chiefs (2.27), finally reaching the Lauhitya (also listed for 
example at 13.26.43c and 17.1.31d). Krsna’s conquests in the east 
after his killing of Jarasamdha, as listed by Dhrtarastra, include the 
Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, Magadhas, Kasi and Kosala, Vatsas, Gargas, 
Karisas and Pundras (7.10.15). 

Sahadeva’s conquests in the south begin with the land of the 
Sirasenas, the king of the Matsyas, the Nisadas and Kuntibhoja; he 
then reaches the river Narmada, defeats two Avanti princes, accepts 
the homage of the king of Mahismati (probably Maheshwar in ULP., 
cf. 13.2.6c) defeats the kings of Tripura and Surastra, and goes 


* Some of these peoples will be examined further in the next section on cultural 
and social aspects from the perspective of their status in relationship to orthodox 
society. 
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to Sirparaka, where he defeats the gana called Upakrta (2.28.1-42; 
Sarparaka is also mentioned for example at 13.26.47b); subsequently 
Sahadeva makes subject through envoys and exacts tribute from the 
Pandyas, Dravidas, Codras, Keralas, Andhras, Talavanas, Kalingas 
and Ustrakarnikas (2.28.47ef-48). The mention immediately there- 
after of Antioch and Rome and the city of the Yavanas (2.28.49ab) 
by implication places them too in the far south, which perhaps does 
reflect in some way the known trade links of the south with the 
Roman world attested in the site of Arikamedu, near Pondicherry, 
in the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D. Finally, and presumably as he re- 
turns, Sahadeva receives the submission of Vibhisana Paulastya in 
Bharukaccha (2.28.50-53); were it not for the explicit mention of the 
location, it would be tempting to see in this a reference to Ravana’s 
brother and successor, similar to the mention of Kosala and Ayodhya 
in the east (and all implicitly recognising the story of the Ramayana). 

Nakula’s conquests towards the west start with Rohitaka and the 
desert country, the Marubhiimi, together with the lands of the Sibis, 
Trigartas, Ambasthas, Malavas and others, the Utsavasamketa, Abhira 
and Sidra ganas and all the land of the five rivers, before marching 
to Sakala and making an alliance with the Madra king Salya (2.29.1- 
13). Paficanada, the land of the five rivers, is also so named else- 
where (e.g. 16.8.43a) and the individual rivers occur in various con- 
texts: Vipasa (= Beds, e.g. 13.3.12d, 134.16a), Vitasta (= Jhelum, 
e.g. 13.26.7b, 134.16a), Candrabhaga (= Chenab, e.g. 13.26.7a, 
134.16b), Iravati (= Ravi, e.g. 13.134.16b) and Satadru (= Satlaj, e.g. 
13.134.16). The Trigartas also bring tribute to Yudhisthira (2.48.13), 
their king Susarman fights for the Kauravas (7.16-17) and Arjuna 
fights them in connection with Yudhisthira’s asvamedha (14.73); the 
Malavas are linked with the Ksudrakas when they offer tribute to 
Yudhisthira (2.48.14) and were defeated by Krsna (7.10.17); the 
Abhiras and Sidras are specifically located on the banks of the 
Sarasvati (Qab), while elsewhere they are grouped with the Sindhu- 
Sauviras and the Gandharas (12.102.3); the Harahtinas are located 
in the west beyond the Indus (2.29.11). Nakula’s conquests next include 
the Mlecchas, Pahlavas and Barbaras (2.29.15); elsewhere the Sakas, 


© Colas and Pandyas are named together in Dhrtarastra’s list of peoples defeated 
by Krsna (7.10.17b). 
The Gomati river named in the same context as these rivers (13.134.16d) is 
presumably the Gomal, a western tributary of the Indus, and different from the 
Gomati named at 13.31.18c, which seems to be the Gumti river in Uttar Pradesh. 
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Yavanas and Pahlavas are placed together in western India (6.20.13 
and 12.65.13) and in 6.12 Sakadvipa is located near the Iksu (Oxus) 
and Sita rivers and the Manyala river (possibly the Jadda or the 
Zarafshan) flows through it. 

The Tirthayatraparvan in the Aranyakaparvan, though containing much 
else besides, begins with two catalogues of frthas, the first that by 
Pulastya as reported by Narada (3.80.40—83.95, repeated as Vasistha’s 
account to Dilipa in the Padma Purana)*’ and the second that by one 
of the Pandavas’ priests, Dhaumya (3.85-88). It is significant for the 
history of religious concepts that Pulastya’s catalogue starts with the 
one major cult spot still associated with Brahma, Puskara (mod- 
ern Pokkhar in Rajasthan, 3.80.41, cf. 1.213.13a and 3.125.12c), and 
makes hyperbolic statements about its sanctity, culminating in the as- 
sertion that bathing there is equivalent to ten asvamedhas or to bathing 
at all the firthas; the implication is that Puskara was a particularly 
important place of pilgrimage and that Brahma was correspondingly 
more prominent at the period of its composition than at other peri- 
ods, which is supported by the fact that the Mahabharata mentions 
several other places associated with Brahma. This contrasts with the 
reward of just one rdjasitya gained by bathing at the Kapilahrada in 
Varanasi (3.82.69; Varanasi is also mentioned by that name rather 
than the older Kasi at 5.47.70d, for example).* The firthas listed 
cover the whole of India from Ujjayanta (3.86.18 and 20, the old 
name for Mt Girnar in Kathiawar) to the Vaitarani river in Orissa 
(3.81.70), from Gangadvara, which is equal to the gate of heaven 
(3.82.23cd and 88.18b, also at 13.26.12a, and near which is Bhrgu- 
tunga, 3.88.20d, cf. 1.207.2c), to Kanyatirtha on the shore of the 
ocean (= Kanyakumari, 3.83.2lab). Vinasana is mentioned as the 
spot where the Sarasvati river disappeared in the desert out of ha- 
tred for the Nisaédas (around Ambala, 3.80.118a and 130.5, also 
9.36.2); however, the Sarasvati is called ‘strong-flowing’, oghavati, at 
3.130.3ab and elsewhere the term is used as a name, probably still 
of the Sarasvati (e.g. 9.37.4, 12.50.7d, 13.2.83a). The Visnupada men- 
tioned later in the Tirthaydtraparvan (3.130.8 and elsewhere) is lo- 
cated in the Kashmir area and thus is obviously different from the 
Visnupadagiri associated with the Anga country in the Santiparvan 


*” Cf. Belvalkar 1939 and Vaidya 1941. 
‘8 Cf. the comments in the third chapter (p. 135), in relation to dating, of this 
reference to Varanasi. 
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(12.29.31) and so presumably to be linked with modern Gaya. Even 
within Pulastya’s catalogue there are three different Kotitirthas—one 
at Mahakala (3.80.68), one at Paficanada (3.81.14) and one at Ganga- 
dvara (3.82.23-24)—but the term is perhaps descriptive either of the 
merit acquired or the offerings made rather than a proper name.‘ 
The description of Ujjanaka, lying in a sea of sand and periodically 
raising a huge dust cloud and an earthquake (3.193.15-22), suggests 
a volcanic eruption and the name may well denote the mountains of 
Dardistan. 

The Digvarnana in the Udyogaparvan (5.107—109) occurs in the con- 
text of the late Galavacanta, where Garuda appears in order to help 
Galava and describes to him the eastern, southern, western and 
northern quarters in successive adhydyas. In reality it is entirely con- 
cerned with a mythical geography, a mark perhaps of the general 
lateness of the passage; similarly mythical is the brief passage on 
the four dvipas, Jambi, Kraufica, Bhadragva and Saka, surrounding 
Mt Meru in the Rajadharmaparan (12.14.21—25). By contrast, the Bhwana- 
kosa (6.6-13) is concerned with real political geography and has also 
been the subject of numerous previous studies;*” Agrawala empha- 
sises the extent to which its authors were familiar with the geogra- 
phy of Central Asia.°! 

Although the enumeration of firthas on Balarama’s pilgrimage in 
the Salyaparvan (9.29-53) is nominally a pilgrimage along the Saras- 
vati (of which the source is said to be Brahmasaras, 9.41.29 and 
50.19), it has considerable overlaps with the better known Tirthaya- 
traparvan in the Aranyakaparvan.* The tirthas visited from his starting 
point at Upaplavya (a city of the Matsyas) are Prabhasa (Somnath on 
the southern coast of Surastra, also at 3.118.15d, 119.la, 130.7ab, 
13.105.45a and 16.4.9a), Camasodbheda (the point of re-emergence 
of the Sarasvati, also 3.130.5a), Trita’s well, Vinagana (cf. above), 
Subhimika, Gandharvatirtha, Gargasrotas, Sankhatirtha, Dvaitavana 
(between Tangana and Kuruksetra), Nagadhanvan (the abode of 


*” Swaran Prabha (1992) has examined the evidence, noting a link with Saivism, 
and suggests that the name (which he treats only as that) was perhaps originally 
associated with the western part of Kuruksetra, travelling from there to other firtha 
complexes. 

° The most significant studies are Kirfel (1920) and W. Schubring’s review (1921); 
and S. K. Belvalkar 1939. 

51 Agrawala 1956: 8-11. 

°° Specifically, 3.81.98-115 are closely paralleled by 9.37.34-49 and 9.50.47 is 
identical to 3.113.12 (also 12.310.6 and Manu 2.154). 
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Vasuki), firthas in the east, Naimiseya kufija (modern Nimsar on the 
Gomati), Saptasarasvata (including Puskara), Gaya (cf. 3.82.71a, 93.10a 
and 13.26.40a), Ausanasa or Kapalamocana (cf. 3.81.116-8), Prthiidaka 
(Rusangu’s hermitage, modern Pehoa, cf. 3.81.122-8), Baka Dalbhya’s 
asrama, Yayatatirtha, Vasisthapavaha at Sthanutirtha (Thanesar, just 
south of Ambala), Arunatirtha, Somatirtha (cf. 3.81.96), Aujasatirtha, 
Agnitirtha, Kauberatirtha, Badarapacana, Indratirtha, Ramatirtha 
(presumably not the usual one near Sirparaka), Yamunatirtha, Aditya- 
tirtha, Sarasvatamunitirtha, Vrddhakanyatirtha, Kuruksetra, Visnu’s 
asrama, Plaksaprasravana (the source of the Sarasvati, cf. 3.82.5 and 
129.13), Karapacana, and the hermitage of Mitra and Varuna. 

The ruler of Prasthala (9.26.40d) is elsewhere called the ruler of 
the Trigartas (6.71.19b); Prasthala is usually held to be modern Bah- 
manabad and to be the place referred to in Greek sources as Patalene, 
while the Trigartas are located between the Ravi and Satlaj rivers. 
The city of Malini is mentioned just by that name (12.5.6b), but 
later it is known as Campa, as the HanwamsSa states (23.38). However, 
the basic narrative does not mention anywhere as far east as this nor 
anywhere south of the Vindhyas, although changes in the pattern of 
naming is happening throughout, as the example already mentioned 
of the name Varanasi joining Kasi illustrates. 


Cultural and social aspects 


The social setting in which the epic proper takes place is that of a 
mainly rural society. The few cities (nagara, pura), despite their some- 
times elaborate buildings in the descriptions, are really larger ver- 
sions of the villages (grama, ghosa, palli), which are usually protected 
by a fort. However the walls or ramparts (vapra, caya) of these forts, 
like those of towns, would more probably have been of earth than 
stone. Large tracts of land and forests are owned by, for instance, 
Virata, who is basically a cattle baron; when the death of his general 
Kicaka becomes known, a raiding party of Trigartas begins to rustle 
his cattle; Virata’s capital is really quite a modest town and the rest 
of the Matsya territory contains just villages, hamlets and hermitages, 
while his people raise crops and tend cattle. 

As noted above, between the earlier and later stages of the epic, 
the role of the brahman in court life develops from the limited one 
of purohita, who performs religious ceremonies on the king’s behalf, 
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to that of the expert in politics, who advises him on all matters. 
Much of the didactic part of the Mahabharata is concerned to lay 
down in the most emphatic terms the rights and privileges of the 
brahmans; this is found most obviously in the Santi and Anusasana 
parvans but also occurs sporadically elsewhere, as in much of the 
Prajagaraparvan (5.33-41). On the other hand the narrative tends to 
stress ksatriya values and their distinctiveness from other groups, in- 
cluding the brahmans; for example, Indra persuades king Vasu 
Uparicara to abandon austerities and be a good fsatriya (1.57.1—9). 
Elsewhere Bhima reproves Arjuna by suggesting that he is speaking 
like a hermit who has gone to the forest and has abandoned use of 
force and then punningly declares that the ksatriya is so called be- 
cause he protects from destruction, though living by destruction, and 
quickly gains the earth, duty, glory and prosperity (ksatat trata ksataj 
jivan ksantas triso api sadhusu | ksatriyah ksitim apnoti ksipram dharmam 
yasah sriyam, 7.168.4). Though shown by the form of its expression to 
be relatively late, this verse in fact sums up well the general attitude 
of the narrative that the duty of the warrior is to fight and so death 
in battle is to be applauded, whereas to die in one’s bed is a dis- 
grace (e.g. 6.17.11). At a lower level, this ksatriya ethos involves a 
readiness to take offence at any slight (e.g. 3.28.34-36) and, in addi- 
tion to the passion for hunting noted earlier in this chapter, includes 
a liking for drink; for example, when Samjaya arrives as envoy to the 
Pandavas, he describes Krsna and Arjuna as being drunk with mead 
(ubhau madhvasavakstbau, 5.58.5a). 

About the common people and the slaves we learn very little, for 
the early epic is in general just not interested in them, while the 
later parts discuss the caste system in a largely theoretical fashion 
(just as in the roughly contemporary dharmasSastras). One example of 
just how casually they can be treated is found in the story of the lac 
house, where the Pandavas ensure that a Nisada woman and her 
five sons are burnt in the fire, so that their escape will not be realised 
(1.136-7); this excites no real comment or condemnation but rather 
is seen as a clever ruse. Equally, there is no surprise when Kicaka 
propositions Draupadi in disguise as a sairamdhri (4.13-15)—1t is only 
because she is really Draupadi that there is any offence. It is, therefore, 
clearly only theoretical when didactic passages suggest that conduct 
is more important than birth or can even modify it (as in the dialogue 
between a brahman and a hunter, at 3.203.11-12). Slaves are men- 
tioned from time to time, often in extremely large numbers as in the 
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instances of the tribute brought to Yudhisthira and his stakes in the 
dice game cited earlier, but they seem invariably to have been domestic 
servants, particularly employed in entertaining guests, and there is 
no indication of use of slave labour for production in agriculture, 
manufacture or mining. Female slaves may well have satisfied their 
masters sexually, if Karna’s jeers at Draupadi after the dice match 
mean anything (2.63.1—3). Most slaves were apparently reduced to 
that state as a result of capture in war but some were enslaved for 
debt (or through the loss of a bet, as also in the stories of Kadri and 
Vinata and of Devayani and Sarmistha at 1.14 and 1.73-78) and 
the children of slaves were themselves slaves. The Santiparvan lays 
down that captives of war were to be released after a year, if they 
wished (cf. 12.97.3-4). 

In general, the narrative part of the Mahabharata shows little interest 
in the theoretical side of vara and related concepts. At one point 
Baka Dalbhya advises Yudhisthira at some length that ksatriyas are 
heavily dependent on brahmans for their success (3.27). Two single 
verses recapitulate the Purusasiikta scheme of the origin of the four 
classes (3.187.13 and 8.23.32), while three passages indicate their duties 
or their qualities (5.29.20-24, 6.40.41-44/BhG. 18.41-44, 10.3.18- 
20);°3 the first of these in fact seems relatively late, in view of its 
more elaborate metre and its use of the term caturvamya, ‘the four- 
caste system’.** Kunti, in her message for Krsna to deliver to the 
Pandavas, declares that a brahman should live on alms, a ksatriya 
should protect, a vaisya should engage in acquiring wealth and a Sidra 
should serve them (5.130.26, cf. for example 12.92.3-5). Neverthe- 
less, the relative brevity and simplicity of most such passages is in 
marked contrast to the extensive passages occurring in the Santi and 
Anusasanaparvans. 

The longer story of the antagonism between the brahman Vasistha 
and the ksatriya Visvamitra (1.165) on the surface points to the 
separateness and mutual distinctiveness of the vamas but presents a 
slightly different picture if examined more carefully. When Visvamitra 
resorts to force in his attempt to seize Vasistha’s wonder-cow, she 


53 The material in this and the next few paragraphs is drawn from Brockington 
1995a. 

54 The use of such a derivative term obviously follows at some interval the devel- 
opment of the system itself. The word also occurs for example at 3.177.18a, 6.26.13a 
(= BhG. 4.13a), 8.23.33b, 12.25.3lc and 181.6a, also Hv. 31.94c and 96c, and 
Ram. 1.1.75c, 24.15c, 5.33.11b, 6.113.29c and 7.65.14d. 
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aids Vasistha by creating various war-like groups: Pahlavas, Sabaras, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Pundras, Kiratas, Dramidas, Simhalas, Barbaras, 
Daradas and Mlecchas, collectively summed up as mlecchas (1.165.35— 
37). Besides providing an approximate dating for this passage, since 
the Pahlava, Saka and Yavana rulers were politically significant in 
the Northwest around the beginning of the Christian era, their men- 
tion is interesting because their role here is to defend brahmanical val- 
ues; somewhat similarly the dharmasastras classify them as ‘degenerate 
ksatryas’ in recognition of their status as rulers.°° Elsewhere a Yavana 
ruler attends Yudhisthira’s court (2.4.22b) and Yavanas are regarded 
as ‘knowing everything’ (8.30.80a) but they-are also described, along 
with other such peoples, as fierce and cruel (8.51.18a), perhaps because 
they did not conform to the normal code of chivalry; at a later stage, 
however, their unorthodoxy is emphasised when Bhisma lists them 
among fsatrya jatis which have fallen into untouchability through 
disregard of brahmans (13.33.19-21b and 35.17—18, cf. also 12.65.13- 
15). The excellence of the horses and the horsemanship of the Yavanas 
are among the most prominent of their characteristics: Bhagadatta 
comes with Yavanas to Yudhisthira’s palace bringing a tribute of 
‘speedy horses of good breed, as swift as the wind’ (2.47.12—13), the 
Yavanas have fine armour of damascened steel and brass (7.95.35ab) 
and are mailed (damsitah, 7.95.43d), and they are mounted warriors 
(sadinah, 8.64.16c). References to foreign peoples as goyonayas clearly 
derive from a play on their name (occurring for example at 7.68.41— 
42 and 87.36-37).°° 

The outcome of the quarrel between Vasistha and Visvamitra also 
deserves notice. Visvamitra’s hundred sons and the rest of his army 
are destroyed by these magically produced forces, so Visvamitra 
abdicates in favour of his one surviving son and goes off to perform 
austerities. Brahma in due course grants him recognition as a rdjarsi 
but this does not satisfy him and he sets about accumulating still 


°° The political power wielded by these foreign groups made it expedient to in- 
corporate them into the structure of society somehow; the term ‘degenerate ksatriya’, 
vratyaksatriya, was used to indicate that they were originally ksairiyas whose loss of 
status was due to non-performance of rituals or disregard of the brahmans (cf. Manu 
10.43-45). Compare also the longer Ramdyana treatment of the Visvamitra episode 
(1.31-64), commented on in chapter 7. 

°© Other references to Yavanas occur for example at Mbh. 1.80.26b, 2.28.49b, 
47.12c, 3.13.29b, 48.20d, 7.6.5d, 68.41c, 97.13d, 8.31.15d, 64.16c, 9.1.26d, 2.18b, 
7.24d, 12.65.13a, (also Hv. 85.18b, Ram. 1.53.20d, 21b, 54.3a, 4.42.11a) and, as 
Yauna, 12.200.40c. The Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and other barbarians 
are disparagingly referred to at 12.200.40-41; see further below. 
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greater ascetic powers; eventually, after he has challenged the gods 
by elevating Trisanku bodily to heaven and threatening to create 
another Indra, he is granted the status of brahman and has his ultimate 
ambition fulfilled when he is addressed as brahmarsi by Vasistha. He 
has achieved the impossible, at least by later standards: as an individual 
he has changed his vama status. 

The origin of the four varnas is dealt with at several points in the 
Santiparvan. At 12.73.4-8, in answer to a question, the wind-god Vayu 
declares that Isvara created the four varnas (as in the Purusasiikta) and 
assigned to the brahmans as their duty protection of dharma, to the 
ksatriyas protection of the people, to the vazsyas support of the <first> 
three vamas by wealth, and to the sidras service of the others (Vayu 
then elaborates on these ideas in the next few verses, gradually 
shifting to the duties of a king). Within the Bhrgubharadvajasamvada 
(12.175-185), Bhrgu first declares that Brahma Prajapati emitted 
all creation—the gods and other divine beings, brahmans, fsatriyas, 
vaisyas, Sidras and other sorts of men or beings—and assigns a colour 
to each vama (white, red, yellow and black respectively) but then, 
when Bharadvaja objects to this that there is an intermixture of colours 
(varnasamkara, also ‘confusion of classes’) in all classes and variation of 
colour in many species, Bhrgu moves on to give a more symbolic or 
psychological explanation of the four colours: originally Brahma cre- 
ated just brahmans but those who were short-tempered and violent 
left their vamna, turned red and became fsatriyas, those who took to 
cattle-rearing and agriculture turned yellow and became vaifyas, and 
those who in their delusion took to injury and untruth turned black 
and became Sidras (12.181.10-13, cf. also 12.60.38-40); those who 
diverged still further from the proper norms and did not recognise 
them became Pisacas, Raksasas, Pretas and various sorts of mlecchas.*” 
Similarly, in another theistic adaptation of the Purusasiikta, Bhisma 
declares that Krsna created a hundred individuals of each of the four 
named classes from the various parts of his body and placed Dhatr 
as their superintendant (12.200.31-33). 

In a more elaborately worked out passage, the Purusasiikta model of 
the origin of the four castes is followed by a scheme for the origin of 


57 The irrelevance of skin colour to vama classification is also suggested by the 
fact that several of the main characters are said at one point or another to have a 
dark complexion—not just Krsna (for whom there may well be particular reasons) 
but also Draupadi (also called Krsna, ‘the dark woman’), Arjuna and Nakula. 
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what are usually termed the ‘mixed castes’ by both hypogamy and 
hypergamy, including Ambasthas, Ugras and Nisadas (12.285.4—9, 
cf. Manu 10.8-23). As Horst Brinkhaus has convincingly shown,” this 
represents the second stage in the development of the theory of varna- 
samkara, ‘confusion of classes’. The first phase, when only the offspring 
of pratiloma unions are counted as ‘mixed castes’, is seen at 13.48.4— 
29 and 13.49.7—11,°° whereas by the second stage, as in 12.285.4—9, 
some of the anuloma offspring are included. In addition, the Santiparvan 
also includes, for example, a purely incidental mention of the four 
vamnas at 12.314.45c; thus, the frequency of mention is also striking. 

The impossibility of changing one’s vama is underlined in the passage 
where Yudhisthira asks whether a ksatriya, vaisya or Sidra can gain 
the status of a brahman (13.28.2-3) and Bhisma’s reply is to narrate 
the story of Matanga (13.28.4-30.16). Matanga was brought up as a 
brahman but one day his true status as a candala,® because of his 
mother’s adultery with one, is betrayed by his conduct; he spends 
the rest of his life in austerities in a vain attempt to gain brahmanhood 
and finally settles for the power to move at will in the sky. Thus, by 
the latest stages of the Mahabharata the varna system has become 
completely rigid and the exclusivity is absolute. Nevertheless, although 
brahmans were granted enormous privileges and extravagantly praised 
(e.g. 12.73 and 13.34), they were not entirely above the law and a 
king is directed to execute his guru if he violates the rule of dharma. 
In other passages, though, they are regarded as above the law 
(12.56.31-33) or at most to be banished from the kingdom (12.78.14). 

To return to the lists of peoples or tribes included in narrative 
portions, their heterogeneity is one of the most obvious features. For 
example the list at 1.165.35-37 contains not only the invading groups 
in the Northwest (the Pahlavas, Sakas and Yavanas) but also the 
Tamils of South India (Dramidas, given as Dramilas at 13.33.20a), 
Sinhalese and several tribal peoples (Sabaras, Kiratas and Daradas), 
as well as two general terms for foreigners: mlecchas and barbaras. Yet 


% Brinkhaus 1978: 102-109 (especially 107-108). ‘Confusion of castes’ is also 
mentioned as a sign of disorder or anarchy at Mbh. 3.177.26-27, 6.23.41-43 (BhG. 
1.41-43) and 12.49.61. 

°° On these two passages, see Brinkhaus 1978: 24-29 and 71-74. Brinkhaus also 
treats Mbh. 13.44.10-12 and 47.4+7 on pp. 52-54. 

% The term candaéla, with its overtones of strong contempt for untouchables, is 
not in fact very frequent in the epics; the main passages in which the term is used 
are at 12.139.41ff. and 13.48.28-33 (also Ram. 1.57—-58). 
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the real point is that, though impure in various ways, these groups 
are acting in support of brahman values—co-operation rather than 
exclusion is the rationale for their mention. This is in fact even clearer 
in some other similar lists, the purpose of which seems to be to include 
everyone as a participant in the action (and so also clearly secondary). 
When, as a preliminary to Yudhisthira’s celebration of the rajasiya 
ritual, the other Pandavas set out on the conquest of the world, Nakula 
is recorded as defeating among others the Sibis, Trigartas, Ambasthas 
and Malavas, the Suidras and Abhiras, the Harahinas and all the 
rulers of the west (2.29.6-11; cf. also Cinas, Hiinas and Sakas among 
those who bring tribute at 2.47.19a). To the rajasitya itself came not 
only mlecchas (2.31.10a), who as foreigners should have been totally 
excluded from such rituals, but also the Tamils and Sinhalese again 
and many individually named kings. Just before the start of the war, 
the narrator Samjaya recites to the blind Dhrtarastra a list of all the 
participants on both sides (6.10.37—74), which includes Mahisakas (45b 
and 57c), Abhiras (45d and 66a), Siidras (46a and 66a), Pahlavas 
(46b), Sabaras (46c), Kiratas (49c, 55c and 67d), Sakas and Nisadas 
(50a), Barbaras (55c), Tamils and Keralans (57a), mlecchas (63c), the 
mleccha jatis of the Yavanas and Kambojas (64ab), Hiinas (64d) and 
Daradas (66a).°' Though clearly much expanded, these lists are linked 
to the main plot of the epic, unlike the various lists in the Santi and 
Anusasanaparvans: a listing of all mankind at 12.65.13-14 (which 
places Yavanas, Kiratas, Gandharas, Cinas, Sabaras, Barbaras, Sakas, 
Tusaras, Kahvas, Pahlavas, Andhras, Madrakas, Odras, Pulindas, 
Ramathas, Kacas and milecchas alongside brahmans, ksatriyas, vaisyas 
and sidras), a list of first southern and then northern peoples at 
12.200.38-41, and the two lists of lapsed ksatnyas already mentioned 
(13.33.19-21 and 35.17-18). 

Several of the groups in the earlier lists are later regarded as the 
results of ‘confusion of classes’ but here figure as independent cul- 
tural groups. Most strikingly of all, Sidras and Abhiras are men- 
tioned together—obviously as tribal peoples—not only in the second 
list (6.10.66a) but also in other geographical passages (2.29.9a and 
3.186.30d). The probably related name of the Ksudrakas is similarly 
linked with the Malavas at 2.48.14d, in a list of those peoples from 


6! K. C. Mishra (1987: 66-216) utilises mainly these three passages (2.23-29, 2.45— 
48 and 6.10) to compile a list of 363 names of tribes; although several of these are 
questionable, the total does demonstrate how much these lists have been expanded. 
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different regions who brought tribute to the rdjasiiya, a list which also 
includes Ambasthas (14a, also 2.29.6c) and Kiratas (8d and 10a), here 
clearly seen as groups with some prestige, by contrast with their treat- 
ment in 12.285.4-9 above. The Kiratas are in fact mentioned a 
number of times in the older parts of the Mahabharata as a group 
evidently respected for their martial prowess.” In the same way the 
Mahisakas, originally participants in the action (6.10.45b, 57c, 
8.30.45a), are later classed as ‘lapsed ksatriyas’ (13.33.20c) and are 
probably to be identified with the Mahisyas whom later legal texts 
classify as the offspring of a ksairiya man and a vaisya woman. 
The list of participants in the Mahabharata war includes the Nisadas 
(6.10.50a), and elsewhere their king Ekalavya is recorded as a noted 
opponent of Krsna (5.47.71), while they are also named in the list 
of Sahadeva’s conquests (2.28.5a, 44c), just as Nakula’s conquests in- 
clude the Utsavasamketa ganas, tribal groups (grdémaneya) along the 
Indus, the Sadras and the Abhiras (2.29.8-9). These examples sug- 
gest that the Nisadas were accorded some respect in the earliest stages 
of the epic but before long they are a clearly despised group. Already 
in 3.130.4 the river Sarasvati is said to disappear to avoid being 
seen by Nisadas (at the place later famous as Vinagana) and in the 
Santiparvan the sages churn the right thigh of the wicked king Vena’s 
corpse and produce the deformed and ugly Nisada, from whom 
originate the cruel Nisadas and other mlecchas who live in the Vindhyas 
(12.59.101—3); they are still an independent group but their status is 
low. Other groups, such as the Sabaras, seem at all stages to have 
been regarded as separate tribes or peoples and in such instances 
what changes is simply the esteem in which they are held, the ear- 
lest references suggesting their significance as potential foes and 
implicitly their rough equality with Aryan society and later references 
stressing what are seen as their cultural deviations and so relegating 
them to a low status. Broadly speaking, it is the same process that is 
visible with the Nisadas, later seen as a despised occupational group 
of hunters as much as a tribal society, and with the Ambasthas and 
Mahisakas, later reduced to the status of ‘mixed castes’. Such groups 
were seen originally as outsiders, as culturally and probably racially 


Other mentions include 1.165.36a, 2.4.21b, 22a (where their king Sumanas 
attends Yudhisthira’s court), 13.19a, 3.48.20d, 6.10.49c, 55c, 67d, 12.65.13a and 
13.35.18a (where they are classed as ‘lapsed fsatriyas’). In the Ramayana they are 
located in the eastern direction (4.39.26a) and also mentioned at 1.54.3d. 

8 Cf. Yajnavalkyasmrti 1.91-94 and Gautamadharmasiitra 4.18-21. 
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distinct, but it was their interaction, however limited, with Aryan 
society which interested the early poets of the epics—no doubt because 
it most interested their ksatriya audience—and ideas of racial superi- 
ority seem absent. 

Although the attendance of mlecchas at Yudhisthira’s rajasiiya is per- 
haps the most striking example of their participation in the action, it 
is noticeable that they are included in these various lists alongside 
other tribes or peoples who were regarded much less as outsiders 
and that the term is not uncommon.™ The word tended to denote 
any non-Sanskrit-speaking outsider but it is interesting to note that 
internal distinctions, mleccha jdtis, were recognised (6.10.64b and 
14.91.25b), mleccha teachers are mentioned (mlecchacaryah, 12.4.8c) and 
Yudhisthira asks why mlecchas also engage in fasting (13.109.1b), so 
they were not simply regarded as some undifferentiated ‘other’. Indeed, 
it is noticeable that many references are to them fighting on one side 
or the other in the great war (5.22.21c, 158.20d, 9.1.26c, 2.18a, 36c) 
or being conquered by one or other of the Pandava heroes (2.27.23c, 
28.44b, 29.15b, 5.49.26b), while the extent of the Pandava dynasty’s 
power is indicated by saying that it ruled over the four quarters of 
the world up to or including the mlecchas and the forest tribes (1.62.5). 
The extent of their presence is also indicated by the assertion that 
Aryans and mlecchas alike drink water from the various rivers of 
Bharatavarsa (6.10.12). The most intriguing reference is to Vidura 
speaking to Yudhisthira in Mleccha language (mlecchavdca, 1.135.6b) 
when he wants to keep something secret; if taken at face value, this 
suggests that political or economic considerations had encouraged 
them to learn the language, but here as elsewhere narrative consid- 
erations may well have been more important than didactic ones. 

However, in the long run, the mlecchas’ disregard for brahmanical 
values led to their being despised, as seen in various later passages. 
Markandeya predicts that at the end of this degenerate age many 
mleccha, Yavana, Saka, Sidra and Abhira kings will rule (3.186.29— 


6 Tt occurs at 1.62.5a, 79.13d, 80.26d, 135.6b, 165.36c, 202.8d, 2.27.23c, 28.44b, 
29.15b, 31.10a, 47.12b, 3.48.19c, 61.2d, 186.29a, 188.29a, 37a, 45a, 52a, 70a, 93d, 
5.22.21c, 49.26b, 158.20d, 6.10.12c, 63c, 64b, 13.15b, 41.103a, 7.25.17b, 68.42a, 
44e, 69.30d, 87.37c, 95.36b, 98.23b, 8.27.91c, 30.70ab, 80c, 51.19c, 9.1.26c, 2.18a, 
36c, 12.4.8c, 59.103d, 65.14b, 162.28d, 181.18b 13.109.1b, 112.108b, 14.72.24c, 
83.30b, 91.25b (and Ram. 1.54.3c, 2.3.9a and 4.42.10a, also Harwamsa 85.18c), 
whereas Barbara, perhaps deriving from the Greek BépBapos, is rather less common, 
occurring at 1.165.36b, 2.29.15c, 3.48.19c, 6.10.55c, 7.95.13b,38d, 12.65.13b, 200.40d 
and 13.35.17d (and in the Ramdyana only as variant readings at 1.54.2d and 4.42.12b). 
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30) and the whole world will become mleccha (here clearly used in a 
pejorative sense, ‘barbarian’, 3.188.29, 37, 45, 52, 70), while Brhaspati 
declares that evil-doers are reborn as mlecchas (13.112.108). The cul- 
mination of this trend is then seen in Markandeya’s prediction that 
Kalki Visnuyagas will arise and root out all the mlecchas (3.188.89- 
93), as well as in passages excluded from the text, when praise of 
Visnu’s avataras includes Kalkin who will destroy the mlecchas (12 App. 
6.39-40 and App. 7.19-20). 

More integral to the plot of the epics than the lists of participants 
in the warfare, from which many of the references so far have come, 
are the activities of the main characters themselves. In contrast to 
the condemnation of ‘confusion of castes’ in the didactic parts, there 
are significant characters participating in the action who are the off- 
spring of mixed marriages or who marry wives who clearly are not 
of the same varna. The term karana (later denoting the offspring of a 
ksatriya man and a vaisya woman) is used incidentally and, it seems, 
purely factually of Yuyutsu, the son of Dhrtarastra and a vazsya woman 
(1.57.99d and 107.36d), who fought on the side of the Pandavas, 
and of Vidura, the wise adviser, who was fathered by Vyasa on a 
slavegirl substituted for queen Ambika (1.102.23 and 107.1) and is 
considered the brother of Dhrtarastra and Pandu. Vidura in particu- 
lar is accorded much respect by the other characters for his wisdom. 
Besides Draupadi, the five Pandava brothers also marry other wives, 
some of whom come from tribal peoples (1.90.83-87), and have liaisons 
with women from still more unusual backgrounds. Bhima has a son 
Ghatotkaca by the Raksast Hidimba (Mbh. 1.139-143) and Arjuna 
has a son Iravan by Ulipi, the daughter of a Naga king (1.206.8- 
34); in both instances the son is brought up by his mother but later 
fights on the side of the Pandavas in the great battle. This type of 
motif is not unusual in other heroic literatures and another example 
in the Mahabharata is that Babhruvahana, Arjuna’s son by Citrangada, 
daughter of king Citravahana, becomes Citravahana’s heir (1.207.14— 
23 and 209.23-24). In all of these we no doubt see ksatriya readiness 
to enter into any union which was politically desirable or which took 
the individual’s fancy, in contrast to the legalism of the brahmans 
expressed in the elaborate classification of ‘mixed castes’ together with 
abhorrence of the unions held to produce them. 

It was to the advantage of the fsatriyas as the rulers to make alliances 
and so to convert the potentially hostile ‘other’ into an ally. Their 
aim was not in the main to manufacture artificial divisions but even 
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if necessary to gloss over real ones. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
statement about the mlecchas and others in the Mahabharata is contained 
in a genealogical part of the first book, where the story of Yayati 
and his five sons is given. Incidentally, King Yayati has two sons by 
his wife Devayani, who is the daughter of the brahman Sukra (thus 
strictly a pratiloma union), and three by her servant Sarmistha, daughter 
of king Vrsaparvan. Within this passage the narrator tells Arjuna’s 
great-grandson, Janamejaya: ‘From Yadu were born the Yadavas, 
Turvasu’s sons are the Yavanas, Druhyu’s sons are the Bhojas, while 
Anu’s are the mleccha jatis. From Puru comes the Paurava dynasty in 
which you were born, o king’ (1.80.26—27). So the foreigners are no 
longer completely unrelated. 


There are various traces still in the narrative of archaic patterns of 
social organisation partly hidden under the generally more devel- 
oped pattern. For instance, Krsna declares that there are 18000 vratas 
in the lineage, kula, to which he belongs (2.13.55ab), which is per- 
haps a reminiscence of the older vrata organisation, of which another 
aspect is seen in the Vedic Vratyas. More centrally to the main story 
there is the humiliation that Draupadi suffers in being brought into 
the sabha where, as she pointedly remarks, they do not bring respect- 
able women (dharmyah striyah, 2.62.99a). The implication of this, as 
Vassilkov has suggested, is that other sorts of women were and he 
compares the institution of the ‘men’s houses’ and in particular the 
ghotul of the Muria as described by Verrier Elwin, adducing also the 
evidence of the kuntapa hymns of the Atharvaveda and the presence in 
Indra’s heavenly sabha of the Gandharvas and Apsarases.® The ganas 
as the group of young warriors—the term is mainly used in the Vedas 
for the Maruts—would then be balanced by the ganikds as the young 
women attached to the men’s house during this period of transition 
from childhood to full membership of adult society. This helps to 
explain both the later meaning of the term ganika as a prostitute and 
their prominent role in public festivals, still attested in the epics. Even 
in the case of such a central feature of developed Hindu society as 
the dsrama system, traces of an older pattern are preserved as late as 
the Santiparvan. 

Although there are references to the four dsramas by name at various 


§ Vas[s]ilkov 1989-90. 
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points throughout the epic, apart from those in the Santiparvan they 
do not usually go into details. One partial exception is when Astaka 
asks how the householder, the mendicant (bhiksu), the student and 
the forest dweller (vdnaprastha) behave and Yayati answers in terms of 
the brahmacann studying and serving his teacher, the grhastha sacrificing 
with lawfully acquired wealth, making gifts and feeding guests, the 
muni living in the forest and being restrained in his food and his 
activity, and the bheksu being always homeless, mastering his senses 
and becoming free of all ties (1.86.1—5); the difference in the names 
and in their order is striking and was already noted by Ludwik 
Skurzak.® 

Within the Bhrgubharadvajasamvada (12.175-185), there is an inter- 
esting passage on the four dsramas: Bharadvaja asks Bhrgu to teach 
him the practices specific to each of the four asramas (12.184.7) and 
Bhrgu’s ensuing discourse on the dsramas is in the prose siira style. 
The prose passage is quite incongruous here, occurring as it does in 
the middle of a long dialogue in verse, but it is especially significant 
because it is, in the opinion of Patrick Olivelle, a remnant of an old 
dharmasiitra.®’ It describes the duties of the four asramas, though with- 
out addressing the question of when and how one enters them, and 
each description ends with the rewards which a person who per- 
forms its duties attains after death, strongly implying the older pat- 
tern in which the d@sramas were regarded as permanent states rather 
than a series of stages. This is quite explicit in another passage from 
the Sukanuprasna, where Vyasa begins his discourse on the duties of 
a brahman by declaring that, after his return from studentship, he 
should follow one of the four dsramas according to rule until his re- 
lease from his body (12.226.4), but he then continues by praising the 
householder as the root of all four and declaring that after he 
has paid his three debts he proceeds to the other GSramas (12.226.6-7); 
later in the same section, there are four adhydyas, 12.234-7, which 
describe in detail the classical system of the dsramas. Though less 
clearcut, another instance where probably the four are seen as alter- 
natives occurs in the Kapilagosamvdda, where Kapila declares that the 
duties of those following different dsramas have the same aim and 
calls them four eternal paths leading to the gods (12.260.12-14). 


8 Skurzak 1958. 
§7 Olivelle 1993: 154. The fact that this is probably a remant of an early sitra 
was already noted by Paul Deussen in 1909. 
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However, the most interesting passage comes within the Sukacarita 
(12.310-320), where Suka seeks instruction from Janaka of Videha, 
who first propounds the view that one should follow the four dsramas 
successively but then, when Suka queries whether this is necessary 
for one who has already gained the knowledge needed for liberation, 
puts forward the option view and acknowledges that the succession 
of the dsramas is merely for the maintenance of society (12.313). 


Irawati Karve has collected and analysed from an anthropological 
perspective the kinship terms found in the first five books. Terms 
are found for great-grandfather (prapitamaha 1.32.17b, 40.7d—perhaps 
in a classificatory manner for brother of great-grandfather—54.15b, 
3.79.1b, 5.84.3d, also for example 12.160.6d), grandfather (pztamaha, 
matamaha, also matus pita, matur janaka, matus Sartrakarta at 5.174.17b, 
20d, 24c, 175.28c), father (pitr, tata, janitr, janayitr, janaka), brother (bhratr, 
sodara, sahodara), son (putra, putraka, suta, atmaja, tanaya, siinu, nandana, 
dayada, daraka, kumara, of which putra and suta ‘are used most’), grandson 
(separate terms for son’s son, pautra, naptr, putraja, and daughter’s son, 
dauhitriya 5.175.15a, dauhitra 5.101.23d), great-grandson, mother (mdaztr, 
amba, janani, janitri, chatrt), sister (svasr, bhagint and as adj. only sodarya), 
daughter (duhitr, suta, tanayd, atmaja, kanya, kanyaka, putri, putnka, kumar, 
taniija, nandini), grand-daughter (daughter’s daughter, dauhitrt), mother’s 
brother (mdiula—on the other hand the term for father’s brother, 
pitroya, is rare and probably late), father’s sister (fztrsvast or pitus svasa) 
and mother’s sister (mdtrsvasa or matur bhagini). For relations by marriage 
there are terms for husband (pati, bhartr, natha, vara), wife (bharya, 
patni, dharmapatni, jaya, dara, kalatra, also infrequently sahadharmii, 
sahadharmacari, garhasthabhagini, kamini, kanta, priyavasas, priya; vadhii found 
only twice at 3.248.17 and 253.9), co-wife (sapaint), husband’s brother 
(devr|, wife’s brother (syala, 4.17.7d), husband’s father, wife’s father, 
husband’s mother, son’s wife (vadhii, snusa) and daughter’s husband. 
Besides these there are terms which denote relatives generally (guru, 
bandhu, bandhava, jnati, sambandhin, janya, Gpta) or the household (kutumba, 
kula, gotra, vamsa, anvaya, anvavaya), the concepts of relationship through 
father and relationship through marriage. Karve points out that this 
is a system in which male relations are recognised more fully than 
female relations and many terms are used in a classificatory man- 
ner. She also notes instances where variants on the narrative in the 


8 Karve 1943-44. 
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Southern recension have introduced, for example, instances of cross- 
cousin marriage. 

The normal pattern of inheritance was clearly by primogeniture 
but it is in keeping with the tendency of the Mahabharata to call into 
question fundamental values that there are major exceptions within 
the narrative, where Bhisma and Dhrtarastra are both excluded for 
different reasons and at an earlier period Yayati’s youngest son Piru 
succeeds him for a different reason again (1.80). The relatively fre- 
quent use of metronymics is no doubt due to the frequency of 
polygamy, with for example the Pandavas also called the Kaunteyas 
and Madreyas. 

Although the earliest study of women in the Mahabharata appeared 
as early as the middle of the 19th century, the position of women 
has remained a comparatively neglected aspect of epic studies. Part 
of the problem is that the behaviour of some of the principal female 
characters, and especially Draupadi, is obviously not typical, while 
other women are too peripheral for anything significant to be narrated 
about them.” It is doubtful, for example, whether much can be learnt 
about current practice from Draupadi’s questions about Yudhisthira’s 
status when he staked her.’' So too the centrality of the practice 
of niyoga to the story of the epic, with Vyasa fathering Dhrtarastra, 
Pandu and Vidura on Vicitravirya’s widows (1.90.55—60), is not good 
evidence for the general prevalence of the practice, any more than 
that brahmans beget sons from the wives of the ksatnyas massacred 
by Rama Jamadagnya (1.58.1—9, cf. 1.98.1-5). On the other hand, 
incidental references as well as minor components of the plot indi- 
cate that the practice of women burning themselves on their husband’s 
pyre was regarded as normal. Herman Lommel, in the context of 
the legend of Satyavan and Savitri, has looked at the practice and 
argues that it can only be found in younger, interpolated parts of the 
epics and not in any older literature; his conclusion is that it is a 
non-Aryan practice.” It is doubtful whether the evidence altogether 


% Félix Néve (1858). 

” A somewhat romanticised picture of the main female characters in the epic is 
given by Kalyanov (1977-78). A more realistic assessment of Draupadi can be found 
in Sally J. Sutherland (1989). 

” Nevertheless Krishna Caitanya suggests (1985: 181): ‘Draupadi, rallying after 
the shock Bhishma’s words must have given her, points out that when, after 
Yudhishthira had staked himself into slavery, Sakuni pointedly asked him to stake 
her, there was tacit recognition that the wife was not automatically enslaved when 
her husband became a slave.’ 

”® Lommel 1955-58. 
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bears this out. For example, although there is no hint of it at Samtanu’s 
death (1.95), Madri immolates herself on Pandu’s funeral pyre and is 
envied by Kunti, who remains behind to care for their sons (1.116), 
while a little earlier in the narrative Kuntt herself tells the story of 
king Vyusitasva’s wife, Bhadra Kaksivati, who declares that her life 
without her husband is valueless but nevertheless is persuaded to live 
by a promise that she will bear sons by her husband’s corpse (1.112). 
Kicaka’s relatives try forcibly to cremate the disguised Draupadi along 
with him (4.22) but this may not be particularly early. Certainly, the 
passage in the Asramavasikaparvan where Vyasa encourages the wives 
of the dead warriors to drown themselves in the Ganga is very late 
(but this is also not the standard sa pattern, since this event occurs 
years after their husbands’ deaths). At the destruction of the Vrsnis, 
four of Vasudeva’s wives, Devaki, Bhadra, Rohini and Madira, pre- 
pare to mount his pyre and die with him (16.8.18+24) but Akrira’s 
wives go forth as wanderers (16.8.70), and similarly Rukmini and 
other named wives enter fire but Satyabhama and others enter the 
forest (16.8.71—72). This pattern, of the practice as one freely chosen 
by the individual, is indeed the usual epic one, so far as that can be 
identified. 

As some of these references indicate, the poets of the Mahabharata 
do envisage women becoming hermits or ascetics, although the number 
of instances narrated in any detail is small and not all women to be 
found in dsramas are ascetics, as the well known example of Sakuntala 
clearly shows. There are two in the Galavacanta in the Udyogaparvan: 
at one point Galava meets Sandili, a brahman woman who is engaged 
in austerities on Mount Rsabha, where she lives alone (5.111) and 
Yayati’s daughter, Madhavi, after bearing sons to three different kings 
in order to gain the horses Galava needs (having been, in Shalini 
Shah’s words, ‘alienated from the male order world where from a 
person she became only a womb on rent),” rejects Yayati’s attempt to 
arrange her svayamvara and instead opts for the forest life, living on 
herbs and water and practising celibacy (5.118.5-11). Balarama in 


Shah 1995: 29-30. Shah continues: ‘The object of men’s exchange had finally 
acquired subjectivity and in the process repudiated the male world. However, 
Madhavi’s service role did not end with this renunciation. In the Udyoga Parvan we 
find that she tries to save Yayati, her fallen (from heaven) father, by giving him half 
of her merit, acquired through the performance of severe austerities.’ The latter 
incident is found at 5.119.24-25. 
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his pilgrimage tour visits the hermitage of a brahman woman siddha, 
who preferred forest life to an unwanted marriage and has gained 
her present status through vows of celibacy, yoga and asceticism but 
even so is told by Narada that since she is unmarried and without 
the samskaras, asamskrta kanya, she cannot win heaven and so does 
marry and promptly goes to heaven (9.51); from the reference 
here to Galava and a little further on to the daughter of Sandilya 
(9.53.6-7) this seems to be related to the previous episode. The most 
significant episode is that in the Santiparvan where Sulabha, a female 
teacher of Samkhya, challenges Janaka and uses her powers to enter 
his mind and test his claims to detachment (12.308); she is termed a 
bhiksuki, established in yogadharma and she wanders the earth alone 
(12.308.7); the main aim of the passage is to show the irrelevance of 
gender distinctions to niwrtt and so is most appropriately presented 
through this independent woman. On the other hand, three passages 
in the Anusdsanaparvan present a more traditional view, where women 
are necessarily linked with sexuality, marriage or procreation, even if 
credited with spiritual achievements: in one Bhisma adduces the 
example of Gautami, who is described as firm in tranquillity (fama- 
samyuta, 13.1.10b) even when faced with the death of her son but, 
despite that description, is clearly not envisaged as an ascetic; in the 
second Astavakra, while seeking a wife, meets an old woman who 
invites him to have sexual intercourse with her, saying that he need 
not fear a breach of dharma since she is independent (svatantrasmi, 
13.21.11c); in the third instance Sandili (whose name links back to 
the figure in the Galava story) declares that she has reached divine 
status not by ascetic practices but by faithful service to her husband 
and her parents-in-law in all circumstances (13.124). 

Marriage is certainly seen as the normal state for all women and 
it is a woman’s duty to serve her husband faithfully, as various epi- 
sodes are obviously designed to illustrate, such as those of Damayanti, 
Savitri and Sukanya. The emphasis on absolute fidelity by the wife is 
illustrated in hyperbolic fashion by the relatively late story of Renuka 
whom Jamadagni orders his sons successively to behead for a minor 
peccadillo (3.116.5-18), whereas in the narrative itself both Satvayati 
and Kunti have sons before marriage. So too, Nala can declare in 
proverbial fashion that women’s nature is fickle in this world (strisva- 
bhavas calo loke, 3.69.6a) in the very sentence in which he acknowledges 
the harm that he has done to Damayanti. On the other hand, as 
that story shows, women were not particularly secluded even after 
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marriage and other examples can be cited from the Adiparvan, such 
as all the townspeople, ksatriyas and vatsyas coming out of Hastina- 
pura with their wives to greet the ascetics returning with Pandu’s 
body (1.117.8-16), the party that Kuntti gives that is attended by 
brahmans and their wives, at which all eat and drink and make merry 
(1.136.5—-6), the festival celebrated by the Andhakas and Vrsnis and 
attended by all the townspeople and their wives (1.211), or the ex- 
cursion to the Yamuna organised by Krsna and Arjuna, where the 
women become quite drunk (1.214.14-25). Again, though in sorrow 
not in celebration, in the Striparvan the women go to the battlefield 
after the war is over to mourn their dead. Draupadi’s claim, as she 
is dragged into the sabha, that neither wind not sun have seen her 
before in her house (2.62.5) must be considered hyperbole. 
Although polygyny is quite frequently alluded to purely inciden- 
tally in the narrative (and elaborate rules are laid down in the Sdanti 
and Anusasana parvans), the sole instance of polyandry is the quite ex- 
ceptional one of Draupadi marrying the five Pandavas and the reac- 
tions to this indicate just how anomalous it was felt to be.” Duhsanta 
in his wooing of Sakuntala enumerates the eight types of marriage 
(1.67.8-14), as does Bhisma when he abducts the king of Kasi’s 
daughters on behalf of Vicitravirya (1.96.7—12). Within the narrative 
the svayamvara—iiterally ‘self-choice’ but in reality more of a contest 
for the woman’s hand among several suitors—is the most favoured 
by its Asatrya heroes, as the instances of Kunti and Draupadi, Savitri 
and Damayanti show and as Krsna declares to Arjuna, before none- 
theless advising him to abduct Subhadra as being more certain in its 
outcome (1.211.21—23).”° Evidence from the narrative suggests that 
marriage did not normally take place till after puberty; after all, both 
Kunti and Satyavati have had sons before their marriages to Pandu 
and Samtanu respectively, and Draupadi’s beauty at her svayamvara 
is described in terms that suggest that she was fully adult, while Amba’s 
reaction to her capture by Bhisma and consequent rejection by Salya 
suggests the same. On the other hand, the Anusdsanaparvan makes it 
the duty of a father to get his daughter married on pain of incurring 


™ The explanation put forward by Caitanya (1985: 146) is altogether too facile: 
‘In his literary manoeuvring, Vyasa would have been handicapped if he had to fill 
up the narration with enough episodes to give sufficient individuation to five con- 
sorts for the five Pandavas. And he was quite capable of startlingly breezy resolu- 
tions of this type for the problem.’ 

> However, Bhisma in the Anusdasanaparvan suggests that there are divided views 
about Savitri’s svayamvara (13.45.5). 
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the guilt of brahmanicide (13.25.9) and again declares that girls should 
preferably be married before puberty (13.44.13-15, cf. 3.277.35) as 
part of the extensive teaching on the nature, status and function of 
women put into the mouth of Bhisma (13.38-47), prefaced by 
Yudhisthira’s remark that women are the root of all faults (13.38.1). 
Women, according to this, are always prone to infidelity, so men 
should always take precautions to protect their honour. A story of 
how they were created by Brahma is narrated to explain their nature, 
leading into the story of Vipula (13.40-43). The five forms of mar- 
riage are then described (13.44.3-8: those appropriate to brahmans 
and ksatriyas, Gandharva, Asura and Raksasa, a simpler list than the 
eight forms of marriage at Manu 3.20—34), and issues relating to dowry 
are discussed, while the practice of selling a daughter to a suitor is 
condemned (Sulka, cf. 13.4.10-11) and the practice of niyoga is per- 
mitted for a widow whose marriage was not consummated (13.44). 
The status of women in society and their inheritance rights are then 
laid down (13.45 and again in 47); interestingly, a daughter’s share 
is declared to be the same as a son’s and a man without a son may 
make his daughter his heir (an example of this in the narrative is the 
condition that Citrangada’s son by Arjuna should succeed his grand- 
father, Citravahana, at 1.207.14-23). Rules for how a wife should be 
treated in the home of her husband’s family are given, with instruc- 
tions that she is to be honoured, treated kindly and pleased with 
gifts (13.46.1-10, cf. Vidura’s advice at 5.38.11), but equally it is 
emphasised that women should always be under the care of a male 
and should never be independent (13.46.13—a proverbial statement 
found also at 13.21.19 and Manu 9.3—cf. 12.144.7), to the extent 
that elsewhere abduction of another man’s wife and stealing his prop- 
erty attract the same penance (12.36.22). 

The practice of nzyoga discussed by Bhisma and attested in the 
epic narrative is regularly described by the metaphor of the wife 
as the field, ksetra.’” The view that the son so produced belongs to 
the husband is clearly enunciated for the ksatrya women who bear 
children by brahmans, after Rama Jamadagnya’s extermination of 
the male ksatriyas, when Bhisma ascribes to the Vedas the statement 
“The son belongs to him who took the hand <in marriage> (1.98.5, 
cf. 1.58.4-9); he continues with the example of the blind sage Dir- 
ghatamas who fathers sons for Balin on his wife Sudesna, who first 


7° Cf. Gail Hinich Sutherland (1990). 
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however sends her nurse instead (1.98.23-33). These are both pre- 
liminaries, of course, to his suggesting that a brahman should be 
invited to father children on Vicitravirya’s ‘fields’ (1.99.1) and Satya- 
vati nominating her son Vyasa, who fathers Dhrtarastra, Pandu and 
Vidura on Vicitravirya’s widows (1.99.2-100.30, cf. 1.90.55—-60). Nor- 
mally the practice was only resorted to when the husband died be- 
fore producing a son but in the next generation Pandu urges Kunti 
to resort to it and cites the example of Saradandayini (1.111.21-36), 
which Kunti counters by the example of Bhadra who was able to 
conceive by the corpse of her dead husband Vyusitasva (1.112.7—34), 
just as when Pandu wants her to use her boon to produce a fourth 
son she remonstrates that even in times of distress this is not al- 
lowed, for after four the woman becomes a loose woman and after 
five a harlot (cdrint and bandhakt, 1.116.65). These instances are all 
ad hoc, but the Santiparvan alludes in a comparison to a widow tak- 
ing her husband’s brother, der, as husband (12.73.12ab) and this 
practice underlies part of Sigupala’s taunts about Bhisma’s celibacy 
(2.38.23-24). 

The remarriage of widows is also attested in various episodes, just 
as it is condemned in other passages, and in an ideal world no women 
would be widowed (1.102.10f). Arjuna marries Ulapi when she is 
widowed and has a son Iravan by her (6.86.6—9), although elsewhere 
Arjuna’s oaths to Yudhisthira include those who marry a woman pre- 
viously pledged (bhaktapiirvam striyam, 7.51.27a) among those who go 
to hell. Somewhat similarly Damayanti, after Nala’s disappearance, 
arranges for Rtuparna to learn that she wants another husband and 
is planning a svayamvara in order to bring him and also the disguised 
Nala to her (3.68). The didactic portions generally condemn the 
practice and one particularly late passage asserts that what is given 
to a brahman who is the son of a remarried widow (paunarbhave dvye) 
is like an oblation made into ashes (13.409* 8, cf. Manu 3.181). On 
the other hand the brahman’s wife in Ekacakra depicts what must 
have been a common pattern when she voices her feelings about the 
prospect of widowhood, asking how she will be able to look after her 
children and still remain virtuous, since men run after widows like 
birds running after scraps thrown on the ground (1.146.10-12). She 
goes on to say that it is better for women to die before their husbands 
(1.146.22), just as Bhadra, mentioned above, declares that a widow 
is better off dead, since her situation must be due to sins in a previous 


life, and that she will from then on lie on a bed of kusa grass (1.112.19- 
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27). The late books are already familiar with widows wearing white 
and leaving their hair unparted (15.32.15) and having no ornaments 
(16.8.17), and so being a pattern of desolation (e.g. 16.6.4). In these 
circumstances it is only natural that the custom of a woman becoming 
sati by following her husband in death, sahamarana, was as favoured 
as the evidence given above suggests and can even be praised by 
Sakuntala in her grief at her rejection by Duhsanta (1.68.45). 

As the example of Draupadi dragged before the Kuru assembly 
shows, a menstruating woman, rajasvald, is impure and should not be 
seen in public. The share of Indra’s brahmanicide that is distributed 
to women (5.13.17) is commonly linked to their menstrual impurity. 
This is made much more explicit in the didactic parts, where all 
ordinary contact with a menstruating woman is forbidden, even speak- 
ing with her (13.107.22), food prepared by a rqasvala is not to be 
eaten (13.107.82 and 13.24.4), sexual intercourse with a menstruating 
woman is forbidden (12.159.24 and 13.107.142), and she must not 
come near the ancestral offering (13.92.15, cf. App. 14.299-303). 
However, after menstruation a woman becomes pure like a utensil 
cleaned with ash (12.36.27, cf. 1.673* 2-3). It is also seen as a duty 
for a woman’s monthly fertility to be used, although references to 
this are not from the oldest parts of the text. Examples are the ap- 
proach made on behalf of his teacher’s wife to Utanka when her 
period is over but her husband is away (1.3.88-90), Sarmistha’s similar 
proposition to Yayati (1.77.7-13), and Vasu Uparicara’s words when 
he spills his semen while thinking of his wife Girika as he is out 
hunting that his wife’s season must not remain barren (1.57.40); it is 
put most fully in Agvapati’s words to his daughter Savitri when she 
reaches puberty that the father who does not give a woman away 
and the husband who does not cohabit are both reprehensible 
(3.277.35ab). On the other hand, the occasional references to an 
original situation of sexual promiscuity are clearly intended as means 
of persuasion rather than as fact. This is obviously the case with 
Pandu’s words to Kunti about the olden days when women enjoyed 
sex with anyone and how Svetaketu changed that (1.113) and with 
Strya’s arguments as he seduces Kunti (3.291). Otherwise, sexual 
promiscuity is something attributed to the women of remote com- 
munities, such as the Uttara Kurus whom Pandu also cites (1.113.7), 
the women in the city of Mahismatr (2.28.23-24), the Madrakas 
(8.27.75-76), or the Vahlikas condemned by Karna (8.30.16-30), and 
the result of their behaviour is that they turn into Raksasis (9.42.18); 
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the libidinousness attributed to Raksasis is well illustrated by the 
character of Sirpanakha in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharata by 
that of Hidimba who propositions Bhima, makes love to him by day 
only, and then brings up their son Ghatotkaca by herself (1.139- 
143). The tale of Oghavati, who is told by her husband Sudargana 
to offer a guest every form of hospitality and is then tested by Mrtyu 
in disguise demanding the gift of herself, is clearly not a comment 
on sexual morals so much as a hyperbolic assertion of the efficacy of 
atithidharma, hospitableness, to overcome death, mrtyu (13.2). 

The instances of Citrangada and Hidimba are sometimes cited as 
evidence for matriarchy but point at most to a form of matrilineal 
descent and more probably to alternative methods of securing a male 
heir.” The prominence of the maternal uncle, matula, among the 
terms for relatives probably owes more to the significance within the 
narrative of Sakuni, maternal uncle of the Kauravas, and Krsna, 
maternal uncle of Abhimanyu and of the Draupadeyas, than to his 
importance in a matrilineal system; as Karve’s evidence already cited 
shows, in general male relations are more fully recognised than fe- 
male relatives. Equally, the story of Hidimba bearing Ghatotkaca 
and similar ones like that of Jaratkaru marrying his namesake, the 
sister of the Naga king Vasuki, and their son being brought up as a 
Naga (1.42-44) reflect universal folktale elements rather than any real 
social pattern, even among non-Aryan groups. The much more usual 
pattern, stressed in much of Bhisma’s teaching in the Anusdsanaparvan, 
is that of the wife being given away by her father and passing into 
the custody of her husband’s family. There is no decisive evidence 
for the exposure of female babies; the few possible examples in the 
narrative, such as Sakuntala and Pramadvara, are balanced by ex- 
amples such as Ganga’s drowning of her seven sons by Samtanu and 
Karna’s abandonment by Kunti, since in all of these other factors 
are involved. On the other hand, the preference for sons is revealed 
in such examples as Kunti’s blessing of Draupadi that she should be 
the mother of sons (1.191.7+12) and Drupada bringing up his daugh- 
ter, the future Sikhandin, as a son and performing the samskaras 
appropriate to a son (5.189). 

As the above evidence shows, although the pattern is not uniformly 
consistent, the position of women in the Mahabharata tends to dete- 
riorate over time. A degree of freedom implied by various incidents 


™ Cf. Shalini Shah (1995: 16-19), who questions their validity. 
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of the main narrative gradually gives way to an increasing empha- 
sis on a woman’s subordination to her husband, or failing him to 
some other male. The evidence for the practice of nzyoga seems 
somewhat earlier on the whole than that for sahamarana, but the two 
practices no doubt existed alongside each other for a considerable 
period, as well as that of re-marriage of widows, which is relatively 
little attested (but this probably reflects the standards of the poets 
and their audience, since there is evidence that it has always been 
commoner among the lower castes). The patriarchal nature of epic 
society is abundantly clear. 


Meat-eating is a natural concomitant of the pastoralism and hunting 
typical of the oldest levels of the epic, although by the time of the 
didactic portions there is a tendency to condemn it. For example, 
the Pandavas regularly hunted game to feed themselves and the 
brahmans dwelling in the Kamyaka forest (3.47.1-12) and in the 
story of Kalmasapada meat was clearly regarded as a normal part of 
a brahman’s diet (1.166.20), although a certain ambivalence is sug- 
gested by the rest of the story about the king’s cannibalism. Draupadi 
offers Jayadratha and his companions a meal of fifty deer and prom- 
ises that Yudhisthira will provide them with black antelope, spotted 
antelope, venison, fawn, sarabha, rabbit, rsya, ruru, Sambara, gayal, many 
deer, boar, buffalo and every other kind of game—even without the 
last phrase, a comprehensive list of animals hunted for food (3.251.12— 
13). On the other hand, at other points meat-eating is something 
practised only by the lowest echelons of society (e.g. 1.79.12). The 
Anusdsanaparvan displays a distinctly ambivalent attitude: Narada de- 
clares that under the constellation Rohini one should give meat, rice, 
ghee and milk to brahmans (13.63.6) and Bhisma enumerates the foods 
to be offered to the pitrs at a Sraddha in ascending order of effective- 
ness as sesame, rice, barley, beans, water, roots and fruits, fish, mut- 
ton, rabbit, goat, boar, fowl, venison (pdrsata, raurava), gayal, buffalo, 
beef, payasa, vddhrinasa, rhinoceros (khadga), basil and red-skinned goat 
(13.88.2-10, cf Manu 3.266-272); on the other hand, Bhisma gives 
a long discourse praising ahimsa and condemning the eating of meat, 
quoting various authorities in support of his view that meat-eating is 
a great sin and listing several kings who attained svarga by avoiding 
it, before mentioning the circumstances under which meat may be 
eaten—when the animal has been slaughtered as part of a Vedic 
sacrifice (13.115-117). This passage has been commented on and 
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in part translated by Christopher Key Chapple, who also notes that 
the teaching ascribed to the god Brhaspati in the preceding adhydya 
(13.114), which extols the six gates of dharma beginning with ahimsa, 
emphasises the adoption of a philosophical approach which sees all 
creatures as not different from oneself.’® Chapple also suggests that 
the story of the encounter between a brahman ascetic Jajali and the 
merchant Tuladhara, which proclaims ahimsa as the highest morality 
(12.253-7), is theologically inspired by Jainism, on the basis of 
Tuladhara’s critique of farming and his insistence on the abandon- 
ing of animal sacrifice; this episode has been most fully examined 
by Proudfoot, who has emphasised how the passage has grown from 
the equivalent of about a single adhyaya to the present five under 
the influence of three trends of thought: a movement away from 
abnegative detachment to concern with benevolent ahimsa, a growth 
in prominence of the cow as the object of ahimsa, and sacrifice be- 
coming the pervading interest.” 


Jagdish Narain Tiwari has examined funeral practices in the Maha- 
bharata and shown that cremation was the commonest method of 
disposal of the dead, but he also discusses the one reference to dis- 
posal of corpses in trees and collects instances which seem to indicate 
that exposure of a dead body was also practised.®° Some of the more 
important and detailed descriptions are those of the cremation of 
Pandu (1.116—118), the mass cremation of the slain warriors (11.26), 
Bhisma’s funeral (13.154) and that of Krsna (16.8.19-31); these are 
all funerals of ksatnyas but the description of Drona’s is broadly simi- 
lar, except that his pyre was lit by jatila brahmacarins (11.23.37-42). 
The body was first prepared by formally dressing and anointing it, 
draping and decorating it with a silk garment and garlands, carrying 
it on a bier (sibika, pana) accompanied by the relatives, including the 
women, to the site in a wood by a river bank. Here the pyre itself 
was built with various woods, especially scented woods, the body was 
placed on it and the pyre set alight, while ghee and other libations 
were poured onto it. The fire to light the pyre was brought from the 
city in the procession and was no doubt, as laid down in the ritual 
texts, the fire ritually established in his lifetime by the dead man. 


78 Chapple 1996. His article includes translations of 13.114-116 (114 is incor- 
rectly given as 113). 

8 Proudfoot 1987. 

8 Tiwari 1979. 
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The actual cremation was accompanied both by wailing from the 
mourners and by the chanting of Vedic mantras. The purificatory 
bath and water offering followed immediately and then there were 
twelve days of impurity, when everyone slept on the ground (1.118.29- 
30 for Pandu’s funeral). After this again came the sraddha rituals, 
consisting mainly in the epic descriptions of making gifts of food, 
clothing and jewels. There is no clear reference to the ritual of col- 
lecting the bones, asthisamcayana, that is described in various ritual 
texts, unless for the remains of Dhrtarastra, Gandhart and Kunti 
after they have perished in the forest fire (15.47.14-23), but the 
AnuSasanaparvan does praise the merits of consigning the bones of the 
dead to the Ganga (13.27.27-31). 

The most unusual episode is that in the Virataparvan where the 
Pandavas are about to enter Viratanagara to begin their year incognito 
(qjfatavasa) and hide their weapons to complete their disguise (4.5) by 
making a bundle of their bows, arrows and so forth and depositing 
them in the hollow of a big Sami tree near the cremation ground on 
the outskirts of the city (4.5.12-14, 25-6). They tie a dead body to 
the tree to keep people away by its smell and also spread a rumour, 
especially among the herdsmen nearby, that it is the body of their 
180-year-old mother placed there in accordance with the practice of 
their ancestors (4.5.27—29). At the end of the year, Arjuna has to 
bring prince Uttara to the tree to retrieve his weapons before fighting 
the attacking Kaurava army (4.37.1 and 38.1-13) and Uttara is indeed 
suitably squeamish. Tiwari believes that this contains a suggestion of 
tree-burial, citing the reference to kuladharma and piirvacara in support, 
and argues that, even if not generally practised in the locality, tree- 
burial was known of as a possibility.*! This seems to be basing too 
much on what is clearly an exceptional incident, explicable for nar- 
rative reasons. 

Vidura in the Viduragita declares to Yudhisthira that when people 
die others enjoy their wealth, just as birds or fire consume their dead 
bodies (5.40.15). Overall the passage clearly envisages cremation but 


51 Tiwari 1979: 29-30: ‘The statement that the Pandavas started a rumour to 
explain the dead body tied to the tree may indicate that this sight was unusual and 
tree-burial was not generally practised in the locality. At the same time, it seems 
also clear that the credibility of the rumour does not simply depend on the author- 
ity of the label “kula-dharma” deliberately attached to it, but also on the distinct 
probability of that specific kula-dharma. In other words, even if tree-burial was not 
generally practised in that locality, it must have been known there that there were 
some people who actually practised it.’ 
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here the wording seems to distinguish between two different modes 
of disposal and to include exposure. In the Anusdsanaparvan Bhisma 
cites an old story of a jackal and a monkey in which two acquaintances 
in a previous life are reborn as these animals for not giving cer- 
tain things to a brahman or for stealing fruit from a tree owned by 
a brahman; the form of their conversation suggests either exposure 
or some delay at least before burning of the body at the smasana 
(13.9, cf. 13.112.3-13). Elsewhere Samjaya says about the Uttara 
Kurus that there certain birds with sharp beaks and great strength 
take away or steal dead bodies and drop them on the mountains or 
in mountain caves (6.8.11); although the Uttara Kurus’ territory is 
normally a purely mythical land, its location beside and to the north 
of Mt Meru mean that there is just a possibility that this is a vague 
recollection of the Iranian tradition of exposure of the dead.” 

The prohibition of cremation for children and ascetics is broadly 
confirmed by the epic evidence; for example, the Santiparvan has a 
story about the death of a male brahmana child, in which a vulture 
and a jackal try to speed and delay the departure of the relatives 
respectively, so that each can feast on the corpse at his normal 
feeding time (12.149) and Yudhisthira when preparing to cremate 
Vidura’s corpse hears a heavenly voice forbidding it because Vidura 
was a follower of yati-dharma, although it is not said what was 
done with the body (15.33.30-32). The practice of mass cremation 
for the ordinary war dead (11.26, cf. 12.99.43-44 and 4.23.6-7), 
though clearly present in the Mahabharata, is not recognised in the 
dharmaSastra texts. The cremation of Pandu seems to be told twice, 
first very briefly (1.116.31) and then at considerable length (1.118.1— 
119.4). Tiwari regards this not as a case of ineptitude by redactors, 
but as an example of re-cremation of the remains of the same 
person, prescribed in the texts for those who have died in a distant 
foreign land.* His argument is that punardaha or re-cremation of 
some sort is specifically provided for in certain situations, such as 
those who have died in a distant, foreign land (citing Satapatha Brahmana 
12.5.1.13-14 among other texts) and that the sages of the Hima- 
laya brought just the remains or the charred bones of the couple 
(asserting that Sarira, especially in funerary contexts, means ‘skeletal 
remains’ or ‘bones’ and does so at 117.6+30 and 118.18). While 


® Tiwari definitely argues for this possibility (1979: 35-36). 
8° Tiwari 1979: 71-76. 
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possible, this explanation seems unnecessarily complex compared 
with the probability of careless repetition, especially in the light of 
the limited interest otherwise in the details of funerary practice. 


Within the narrative proper, there is no allusion of any significance 
to education or related matters, apart from general references to the 
princes being instructed in knowledge of the Vedas and of the science 
of archery (dhanurveda) of the kind already noticed in the first chapter. 
Only in the very late kaccit adhyaya does there occur mention of text- 
books on elephants, horses and chariots, on the science of archery 
and on civil engineering (hastisitrasvasiitrani rathasiitrani ca... dhanur- 
vedasya siitram ca yantrasitram ca nagaram, 2.5.109cd and 110cd). By 
contrast, in didactic portions, there is frequent reference to such mat- 
ters and, for example, the sdastras of Manu Svayambhuva, Usanas and 
Brhaspati are enumerated (12.322.41—44, cf. 58.1-3 and 59.87—92) 
and Yaska and his Mrukta are mentioned (12.330.8). Equally, there is 
a mention of proper forms of speech at 14.43.22d: svaravyatjanasamskara 
bharatt ‘[sacred] speech that is of correct formation of vowels and 
consonants’. Reference to writing is very limited but when made— 
though significantly examples seem to come exclusively from later 
portions—it suggests that it was quite well known.* For example, 
Narada enquires in the kaccit adhyaya about those who count and 
write down the king’s income and expenditure (ganakalekhakah, 2.5.62b), 
and it is tempting to see in the statement in the Anusasanaparvan ‘it 
will last long on the earth like an inscription made on a rock’ (ciram 
tisthati medinyam Saile lekhyam warpitam, 13.126.43cd) an echo of Asoka’s 
rock edicts. 

There is little more in the way of allusions to any occupation or 
profession that requires extensive study. There are a number of ref- 
erences to medicine, doctors and medical implements in the context 
of wounds on the battlefield. Bhisma, when he is struck down, is 
attended by doctors, vaidya, who are skilled in removing arrows or 
lances, equipped with every instrument, clever and learned (6.116.51), 
and in an earlier context healing medicine is mentioned (osadhi 
visalyakarani, 6.77.10). In the Santiparvan Bhisma advises Yudhisthira 
to make provision for medicines and four types of doctor (12.69.57). 
Astrologers are mentioned occasionally, but mostly in didactic passages 


* For a review of the evidence on writing in the Mahabharata and the secondary 
literature concerning it see Falk 1993: 268-69. 
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(e.g. 2.5.31, 12.103.6-15 and 121.45—46). However, vatika ‘sorcerer’ 
occurs, though rarely, in earlier books (e.g. 5.62.21d, 7.120.72b and 
135.39d), as does vattahka ‘magician, conjuror’ (e.g. 1.175.16a, 2.4.5b, 
4.67.28b, 7.58.2c). The term hora in the phrase nastikanam ca ye loka 
ye “gnthorapitrtygam at 7.16.34ab can hardly mean the rising of a zodi- 
acal sign but has perhaps been generalised to mean a zodiacal sign; 
in any case as a clear borrowing from the Greek it cannot be very 
early. 

On the other hand, various sorts of entertainment are referred to 
incidentally. Wrestlers, malla, are mentioned in the text occasionally— 
most notably when at the Brahma festival Virata has Bhima matched 
with various champion wrestlers and then with wild animals (4.12.12- 
28)—and they are sometimes linked with dancers and boxers (tatra 
malla nata jhallah, 2.4.5a and 14.69.7a, cf. 12.69.57ab; the three occu- 
pations are also associated at Manu 10.22 and 12.45); there is even 
a brief treatise on wrestling at Mbh. 2 App. 7 (inserted by many N 
manuscripts and G3 into the fight between Bhima and Jarasamdha). 
Dancers are also mentioned elsewhere (e.g. 1.175.16a, 4.67.28b, 
7.61.7d, 12.69.58a, 15.20.16c), as are other sorts of entertainers, but 
such references tend to be grouped—for example, actors, singers and 
various musical instruments are mentioned at 7.58.3—4—or the terms 
may be linked in a dvandva compound, such as natanartakagayanah at 
3.16.14b, or a combination of these, as in natd vaitalikas cava nartakah 
sittamagadhah at 1.175.16ab. Various musical instruments are mentioned 
in the context of entertainment, as well as those mentioned on the 
battlefield; these include the vind, the seven-stringed lute (saptatantr, 
so explicitly in the number riddle contest between Astavakra and 
Bandin at 3.134.13d), the venu, bamboo flute, and less commonly 
another kind of lute, vallaki (e.g. at 13.109.47ab, where all three 
instruments are mentioned together), as well as the general term, 
vaditra, for example at 4.32.49cd, where musical instruments and 
courtesans come out of the city to greet Virata’s victory, with which 
may be compared the array of bheri, tiirya, conches, prostitutes, bards 
and eulogists with panava and tirya who come out to greet Uttara on 
his return from the battlefield (4.63.27-28). 

Virata’s palace naturally includes a dance hall, nartanagara, where 
Arjuna teaches the king’s daughters (4.23.17—-18). The term rangavata 
at 3.21.26b could mean either a stage or an arena, since the context 
is simply spectators applauding Krsna, but clearly going on the stage 
is meant by rangavatarana at 12.283.4a in the context of occupations 
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for the varnas; however, there is no detailed reference to or description 
of plays being performed. There are references to puppets (darumayi 
_yosa) held and led on strings, and made to move their limbs at 3.30.23 
and 31.22, 5.32.12 and 39.1. The man who holds the strings is called 
the siitradhara by Nilakantha in his commentary on 3.30.23, in the 
Balaramayana and by Bhartrhari (Vakyapadiya 3.9.4), strongly suggesting 
that the word in its classical meaning of ‘manager of a theatre’ derives 
from an earlier meaning of ‘puppet-player, puppeteer’. 

The greater degree of interest in the forms of entertainment than 
in types of learning reflects quite clearly the attitudes of the ksatriya 
audience for whom the epic was originally composed, as well as that 
of the mass audiences to whom it must in later periods have been 
recited, as it grew to its present dimensions. 
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THE MAHABHARATA (3) 


In terms of the religious pattern visible in both epics—at any rate in 
their older parts—it makes a great deal of sense to link them with 
the Vedic literature. Reference has already been made in passing to 
the significance of sacrifice within the Mahabharata and this is clearly 
a feature which tends to align it more with the Brahmanas than with 
classical Hinduism. The deities alluded to or playing any part in the 
narrative are to a considerable extent also those of the Vedic pantheon. 
These will be surveyed in the first section of this chapter, after which 
ritual and other religious activity, various religious and philosophical 
concepts, the relationship of Visnu and Siva, the figure of Krsna, the 
Bhagavadgita, the other avataras, Narayana and the Pajficaratra, and 
epic Samkhya and Yoga will be taken up in successive sections. 


Deities figuring in the narrative portions 


Indra is particularly prominent, both as the ruler of the gods and as 
the performer of various heroic deeds, among the deities appearing 
in the Mahabharata. Quite apart from the frequent mentions in simi- 
les or other figures of speech (for Indra is the favourite subject of 
such comparisons), the Mahabharata includes briefer or longer narra- 
tions of his exploits. His slaying of Vrtra is narrated in the Santiparvan 
(12.272-3, cf. 9.42, 12.270.13 and 14.11.6-20), despite its generally 
late character, and it also contains the story of Cirakarin, a parallel 
or even a parody of that of Rama Jamadagnya, in which Cirakarin 
hesitates for so long about killing his mother after Indra in the form 
of a brahman had seduced her that his father Medhatithi has time 
to repent of his hasty decision (12.258). The Aranyakaparvan contains 
the story of Cyavana, which tells of the Asvins’ inclusion among the 
recipients of Soma, Indra’s opposition to this and his being attacked 
by Mada, drunkenness (3.124—5, cf. 12.343 and 13.161), and the tale 
of Dadhica whose bones form the vara with which Vrtra is slain in 
another version of that myth (3.98-99, cf. 12.329, which alludes to 
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several of Indra’s exploits, including his slaying of Trisiras and his 
seduction of Ahalya), as well as his responding to Surabhi’s plea 
(3.10.4-19). The Udyogaparvan gives yet another version of the Vrtra 
myth, where Indra first slays Visvaripa and then Vrtra, both of whom 
have been created by Tvastr (5.9-10), before—weakened by the 
burdens of brahmanicide and treachery—he flees into the waters, 
concealing himself in a lotus filament, while Nahusa takes his place 
in heaven (5.11—17). However, Indra’s prominence and his martial 
nature are clearly seen in the symbolic scheme of the five Pandava 
heroes being the sons of various gods, in which he fathers Arjuna. 
Indra is usually described, therefore, as lending his support to Arjuna 
but, when Agni in the form of a brahman asks Arjuna and Krsna to 
help in the burning of the Khandava forest, he seeks their help be- 
cause Indra always protects the forest against him and they grant it 
(U.214,29-215.19); 

The frequency with which Indra’s banner occurs in similes in both 
epics suggests that it played a significant role at least in the earlier 
part of the period of their composition.’ At the end of the year (gate 
samvatsare 1.57.18—in the story of the Cedi king Vasu, the first man 
to celebrate the festival) a new pole was erected as a repetition of 
Indra’s cosmogonic act of ‘propping up’ the world pillar.? The spe- 
cial significance attached to the uprightness of the idradhvaja accounts 
for the stereotyped use of utthita indradhvga in several of them. As 
long as the banner festival lasted, the dhvaja was believed to be iden- 
tical with Indra but after the removal of the pole his role tempora- 
rily ended and he resumed his more modest task of dikpala of the 
East. Thus the festival celebrated the short period when Indra was 
the cosmic centre but, since as the protagonist of the Devas he stood 
for only one of the two halves, the pole which was his symbol could 
not remain permanently. 

Yama also figures quite frequently in similes and in various boastings 
by the warriors of the Mahabharata, as is only natural for one whose 


' Such similes occur for example at 7.14.29d, 67.68c, 68.65c, 9.3.18b, 11.23d 
and 16.52d. Equally, the episode in the Harwamsa where Krsna lifts Mt Govardhana 
presumably reflects the supersession of an Indra festival by worship of Krsna. 

* For a detailed discussion of this passage, see Meyer 1937: part 3, Indra, pp. 3-6. 
In explanation of the phrase gate samvatsare Nilakantha says: ‘Nowadays one can still 
see the entry of the pole in Maharastra and other countries at the end of the year’ 
(tasyah Sakrasya pijartham bhiimau bhiimipatis tada pravesam karayam Gsa gate samvatsare tada); 
he is clearly referring to a custom that he knew from personal experience (around 
1675 A.D.). Elsewhere the new moon day is the day of Indra (5.140.18.) 
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main role in the older pantheon was as king of the dead, whereas 
he has little part to play in developed Hinduism, since belief in his 
realm is at variance with the concepts of karma and samsara. His pre- 
sence, then, in the Mahabharata is a clear indication of the older pat- 
tern persisting. Equally significant is the fact that in allusions to the 
pralaya, the cosmic dissolution (which is itself part of the more devel- 
oped pattern), its presiding deity is most often Yama, and not Siva 
as in the Puranas.’ Following an elaborate description of the sabha of 
Brahma Svayambhu, the world of kings is described as being in the 
sabha of Yama and the snakes, rivers and seas in Varuna’s sabha 
(2.11.43-47). Varuna, however, is only a lingering survival (as for 
example in the compound mahendravarunopama at 7.9.37d), apart from 
his role as father of Agastya (e.g. 3.101.12, often jointly with Mitra, 
e.g. 3.101.13), but he dwells in the west on Mt Asta, the sunset moun- 
tain, and in the ocean (3.160.10-11, cf. 5.108.1-4, also 5.96.3-6), 
and he is found occasionally even in later passages (for example, 
named alongside Indra and Yama at 12 App. 28.288), in which he 
may particularly be the guardian of truth, ready with his nooses to 
punish those who offend against it (for example, 3.190.60). Similarly, 
as late as in the Santiparvan Pagan is named alongside Brahma and 
Dhatr (12.15.18cd); Dhatr is mentioned only occasionally (e.g. 1.60.49c, 
114.55a, 218.32c and 220.29b) and is merging with Brahma.‘ 

Another indicator of the pantheon of deities regarded as impor- 
tant is the inclusion of hymns to an individual god or lists of his 
names. The first to occur is the hymn to the Aévins early in the 
Adiparvan (1.3.60-70), which is presented in the form of a Vedic 
hymn and has been the subject of a detailed linguistic study by Louis 
Renou; both in form and in subject-matter this is definitely archaic.° 
On the other hand it is closely followed by Uttanka’s hymn to the 
Nagas (1.3.139-46), which invokes more popular divine beings. 
Others include the linked sequence of hymns to Agni and to Indra 
(at 5.16.1-8 and 13-18 respectively) and Yudhisthira’s invocation 
of the 108 names of Surya (3.3.16-30, cf. 7.173, 12.325, 13.17 and 
13.135, also the Adityahrdaya at Ram. 6 App. 1.65).° 

Both Agni and Sirya are of interest, for Agni tends to be supplanted 


3 See Lynn Thomas 1994. 

* Cf. S. C. Modhey 1982-83. 

> Renou 1939. 

6 The 108 names of Sirya at 3.3.16—-30 is the prototype for Skanda Purana 7.1.280.5- 
22 and Brahma Purina 33.3439. 
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later by Siva, while Sirya’s popularity declines for a long period 
until revived by new beliefs and patterns of worship coming in from 
Iran. A lengthy narrative within the third book assigns to Agni the 
role in the seduction of the wives of the seven sages and in the birth 
of Skanda that later belongs to Siva (3.213-5; some elements of this 
story occur also at 13.84.19-47). Earlier in the narrative, Agni insti- 
gates the burning of the Khandava forest and shares in its destruc- 
tion with Krsna and Arjuna in an episode which anticipates Indra’s 
bestowal of weapons on Arjuna (1.214225). There are also, of course, 
numerous allusions to Agni in his role as the sacrificial fire. Despite 
his decline in importance, Surya may still have been fairly signifi- 
cant; S. K. De, for example, includes worshippers of the sun as one 
of the four sects prevalent in the Mahabharata.’ Certainly there is a 
definite reference to some brahmans as not only following Vedic 
practices but also worshippers of the sun (dantan vedavratasnatan snatan 
avabhrthesu ca | sahasranucaran sauran astau dasasatini ca, 7.58.15). 
More generally, the pattern of divine activity is cast in the form of 
the opposition between Devas and Asuras and their various contests 
for supremacy (e.g. 3.92.6-10 or 12.160.26). This was recognised by 
Michael Viggo Fausbell at the beginning of the century, although 
his work suffers from its euhemeristic approach. The myth of the 
churning of the ocean is narrated in extenso in the first book (1.15—-17, 
cf. 5.100.1-13 and Ram. 1.45) and alluded to frequently elsewhere, 
while in that same book there is a full account of how the gods send 
Kaca to steal his secret from Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras 
(1.71-72, cf. 12.271). The churning of the ocean is in fact narrated 
here in the first book as part of an even longer narrative of the 
Garuda legend (1.14-30) which, while acknowledging his links with 
Visnu, treats him in the main as the independent figure that he was 
in the Vedic mythology and includes the story of his birth and how 
his enmity to snakes arose, as well as his seizing the nectar of the 
gods, for which Narayana grants him the boon of immortality (1.29). 
Alongside these older figures we do find both a number of allusions 


7 De 1953. 

5 Fausbell 1903. 

° Garuda then offers Visnu a boon and he chooses that Garuda become his vahana 
and the symbol on his banner (1.29.16). Two other passages make Garuda subor- 
dinate to Visnu: at 5.103 Visnu has to humble Garuda when he becomes proud of 
his ability to bear the supreme deity and at 12.324.30-33 Visnu sends Garuda to 
help king Vasu. 
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and definite episodes relating to the deities Visnu and Siva, but even 
some of these show the older pattern. For example, at 1.59.16, Visnu 
is the twelfth but greatest of the Adityas and at 9.44.4 he is just one 
of the group of gods who come to pay reverence to Skanda when he 
is appointed commander of the divine army. Already in Vedic litera- 
ture Visnu’s strides and other activities brought him into association 
with Indra and Indra’s success in defeating Vrtra and other demonic 
beings. His junior partnership with Indra persists into the epic pe- 
riod, but there Visnu develops from an assistant into the superior, 
until Indra even appeals to Visnu to help him.'® In the Mahabharata 
Visnu himself is relatively little mentioned, in contrast to Narayana 
and Krsna who in the course of time came to fuse with the Vedic 
figure who gives his name to the amalgamation, although Schneider 
seeks to show on the basis of Vedic, Epic and Puranic sources that 
Visnu’s third step pierced the sky and thus created the sun, which 
was considered as a hole in the firmament through which light pen- 
etrated into this world.'’ Vaikuntha appears as a name for Visnu 
and not for his heaven (for example at 6.9.15c, 21c and 21.15b). 
At a slightly later stage, however, Brahma becomes important and 
is credited with some of the cosmogonic myths associated in the later 
Vedic period with Prajapati; essentially he is a fusion of a creator 
deity with the impersonal absolute of the Upanisads, Brahman, in a 
more popular and therefore a personalised form. Much of the evi- 
dence for this comes from the two epics but there is some other 
evidence, though scanty, to indicate that Brahma was a major figure, 
seen as the supreme deity by some, during the last century or two 
B.C. and the first centuries A.D.'!? Markandeya describes Brahma as 
four-faced and as being born from the lotus arising from Visnu’s 
navel (3.194.12—16).'3 He is also commonly called Pitamaha and there 
is a tendency to link him with brahmans and ascetics (e.g. 1.203). 


‘© For example, at 3 App. 16, Indra is perturbed by the threat from Naraka and 
concentrates mentally on Visnu, who promises to kill Naraka for Indra’s sake. Here 
Visnu is developing from an assistant into a protector, whose active intervention is 
needed to get Indra, the gods and the world out of difficulties. Visnu eventually 
reaches the position of using Indra as his demiurge and, being indrakarman, to work 
through him (13.149.97, cf. Ram. 6.105.16). 

"Schneider 1974. 

'2 Interestingly at 2.11.32, in Narada’s description of the great assembly halls of 
the gods, Narayana is listed as one of the gods in Brahma’s entourage. 

'3 For details on the position of Brahma in the Aranyakaparvan, see Neveleva 1975: 
38-45. 
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Brahma, Visnu and Siva are mentioned together in something ap- 
proaching the ¢érimiirti concept at 13.14.183 (cf. also 12.328.17). In 
their middle and later stages, however, both epics amply attest the 
supremacy of Visnu (as Krsna or Narayana) and Siva, some passages 
favouring one and implicitly or explicitly demoting the other and 
vice versa. Since they ultimately became Vaisnava works, the Vaisnava 
emphasis tends to outweigh the Saiva. 


Ritual and other religious actwity 


Just as the pattern of deities found in the earlier parts of the narra- 
tive is broadly Vedic, or more specifically late and post Vedic, so too 
the religious activity mentioned reveals a pattern which still owes 
much to Vedic ritual. As we have seen already in the first chapter, 
the most specific information about Vedic rituals in fact occurs in 
the Santi and Anusasana parvans—for example, the vedi at 12.29.44b 
and the antarvedi at 13.60.3a, a warning that women who make 
offerings into the fire go to hell at 12.159.19-20, the term makha at 
12.255.37b+f (also 330.52b) and the purodasa cake at 38c, the Agnistut 
sacrifice (an ekaha sacrifice of the Agnistoma type) along with prayascittas 
at 13.12.4, the Gosava and Aptoryama sacrifices at 13.106.13-16, 
the Atiratra at 13.109.38 and the Dvadasaha at 13.110.20d—but the 
clustering of such mentions and the degree of detail suggests that 
these are in fact learned references owed to brahman redactors. The 
extent to which Vedic ritual was still a living reality is seen rather in 
the degree to which the narrative itself is structured around the rajasiiya 
and other rituals, a feature also discussed in the first chapter. In 
addition, there are occasional direct references to Vedic ritual officiants 
or the ritual itself in the narrative books, though infrequently because 
of their basic subject matter; for example, the office of the hoér priest, 
hotra, is mentioned at 9.34.32d (and various ritual items in neighbour- 
ing verses). 

Alongside features of this sort which later are marginalised, there 
are others such as tapas which can be traced back to a very early 
period but come to play an increasing role in more developed Hin- 
duism, as well as features which only come to the fore well after the 
Vedic period, such as the cult of pilgrimage. Although tapas is often 
thought to be linked particularly with Yoga, in the Mahabharata it is 
commonly just an efficacious method to achieve various mundane 
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ends, like several other practices. Even the term ekdgramanas, which 
with more justification is associated with Yoga, is used not only of 
Yogic discipline proper but also more or less as a general term of 
commendation.'* For example, the Kurus as they march out against 
the Pandavas are Veda-knowing heroes, all having well performed 
their vows and all having concentrated minds (5.197.3-4, cf. 6.53.3). 
Indeed, in some very late passages a direct comparison is made 
between the disciplined yogin and the warrior slain in battle, in that 
both are able to pierce the orbit of the sun (for example, dvav imau 
purusau loke siiryamandalabhedinau | parwrad yogayuktas ca rane cabhimukho 
hatah, 5.178*, cf. Paficatantra 1.345). This, however, is simply making 
explicit what is implicit in many narrative passages where the war- 
rior’s death is described in terms of light imagery, of which the most 
prominent example is undoubtedly the description of Drona’s death 
(7.165.34—40), to be examined further at the end of this chapter. 
A major philological study of the term tapas in the Mahabharata, 
where it occurs more than 3000 times, has been undertaken by Hara.'° 
He first notes the occasional definitions of tapas occurring in the text; 
for example, there is the verse that declares that tapas was supreme 
in the Krtayuga, knowledge in the Tretayuga, sacrifice in the 
Dvaparayuga and giving in the Kaliyuga (12.224.27), while elsewhere 
it is defined in terms of concentration of the mind and sense organs 
(manasas cendriyandm capy aikagryam niscitam tapah, 3.246.25). The 
definitions found in the discourses of Bhisma and of Krsna are more 
systematic but they are simply formal definitions which do not reflect 
the actual usage; indeed, Hara argues that in these passages an 
attempt is being made to put a spiritual value on tapas while reject- 
ing its older magical connotations. He therefore examines successively 
all the passages where tapas appears with one or more other nominal 
concepts, the adjectives which modify the term and the types of verb 
construed with it. Here the linking of tapas with dharma is notewor- 
thy, as well as its association with concepts of expiation. Hara then 
discusses the efficacy of tapas in terms of the goals aimed at by the 
practice of asceticism: granting of boons (vara), curses (Sapa), super- 
natural knowledge, acquisition of higher rank or status, the ability to 


‘4 Cf. Brockington 1986b. 

'S Hara 1979. This study, though written in Japanese, contains an index locorum 
on pp. 497-503 and an English summary on pp. 504-518, on which the material 
in the rest of this paragraph is based. 
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create or destroy at will, purification, and various other supernatural 
powers. Finally, he examines the opposing beliefs in its omnipotence 
(for example, sarvam tat tapasad sakyam tapo hi duratikramam, 12.155.5cd, 
cf. the variant at 14.50.17cd, also 13.35.11c; commonly expressed 
throughout the Santi and Anusasana parvans) and in its limitations (for 
example, in the face of death and destiny, or by comparison with 
either bhakti or jfidna), including comments on the fact that tapas is 
basically just a means or instrument to achieve other ends. 
Subsequently Shee examined the terms tapas and tapasvin in the 
narrative parts of the text, looking in the first half of her book at 
various episodes involving ascetics.'© These include the not infrequent 
accounts of Agastya, the son of Mitra and Varuna, born in a pot 
(kumbhayont), and in particular his subduing of Vatapi (3.94-97) and 
the cursing of Nahusa (of which the version in the Udyogaparvan seems 
the earliest). In the story of Yavakri ascetic power alone, represented 
by Yavakri, is presented as inferior to asceticism combined with or 
based on Vedic knowledge, represented by Raibhya (3.135-139). 
Pandu’s austerities (1.109-118) differ in being tapas undertaken by a 
ksatrya not a brahman and not so much to accumulate its power as 
to reach release; whereas Pandu here regards it as self-evident that 
tapas is a means to gain moksa, this is far from being the case in the 
truly narrative passages. In the second part of her book, Shee exam- 
ines the various aspects of tapas revealed in these passages, including 
analysis of the terminology. Originally tapas lacked any religious aim 
and was not primarily connected with ideas of renunciation or sal- 
vation (the links with yoga and samnydsa being therefore secondary); it 
was rather a form of power by which even the gods could be coerced 
and so was favoured by those who already have a hereditary dispo- 
sition towards power, whether brahmans or kings. It is therefore 
natural that the performance of tapas by Sidras is not generally ac- 
cepted in the epic, although she notes as a contrast with older views 
the story at 13.10 of a sudra who lives an ascetic life, makes offerings 
to the gods and even undertakes the pitrkarya, thereby gaining so 
much merit that in his next existence he is reborn as a king. Building 
on Hacker’s views about Samika’s asceticism as spiritual, which sug- 
gest a spiritualising and ethicising of the original tapas concept, she 
regards the outlook of the episode (1.45.20.-46.12, also 36.8-38.26) 


'6 Shee 1986. Her comments on some of these episodes have already been referred 
to in the section on the growth and development of the Mahabharata in chapter 3. 
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as much closer to that of the didactic parts—themselves similar to 
the dharmasastras—and by implication as late. Among her other con- 
clusions are that true samnyasins are absent from the narrative parts, 
that the dsramas are not successive, and that asceticism is regularly 
practised in pleasant surroundings (hermitages as idyllic locations). 
Overall, her findings are in close agreement with Hara’s on the fact 
that tapas is basically a means to achieve various powers. 
Pilgrimage to firthas is quite clearly a relatively late feature in the 
Mahabharata, as discussion of the Tirthayatraparvans in the last two 
chapters have shown. Nevertheless, these passages are the oldest 
evidence for this particular form of religious activity and correspond- 
ingly valuable. Besides bathing, offerings to the gods and the ances- 
tors and fasting are regularly mentioned as activities to be performed 
at the various firthas and the rewards to be gained are rated in terms 
of the reward gained by performance of asvamedhas, agnistomas, atiratras 
and similar Vedic sacrifices, although as yet the scale is on the whole 
relatively modest, since at Puskara, the firtha accorded the highest 
prestige, the rewards promised are the equivalent of ten dsvamedhas 
for bathing there, and reaching the world of Brahma for a stay of 
twelve years (3.80.41—59). Occasionally the type of offering to be made 
is specified exactly; for example at Malada at the evening samdhya 
one should sprinkle oneself with water and then offer a cdru oblation 
into the seven-flamed fire for the ancestors, but equally its result is 
given in inflated terms as that of a thousand cows, a hundred rajasiiyas 
or a thousand asvamedhas (3.80.105-7). Pilgrimage may be undertaken 
either to gain merit or as a penance; for example, Janamejaya goes 
on pilgrimage to expiate the sin of killing a brahman (12.146-148). 
As noted in the fourth chapter, there are a number of passages in 
the Santiparvan which deal with the system of the four asramas and 
thus recognise the status of the samnydsin, but the pattern in the 
narrative parts is substantially different. When sages and hermits are 
mentioned there, they are regularly vdnaprasthas, although the term 
itself is restricted to the Adi, Santi, Anusasana and Asvamedhika parvans." 
For example, at the hermitage in the Dvaitavana, which is graced 
by the sounds of the Veda being recited, Baka Dalbhya declares at 


7 In addition to the formulaic vanaprastho ’tha bhiksukah, found at 12.15.12b, 234.13b, 
321.1b, 14.45.13b (also 13 App. 13.32 post.), va@naprastha also occurs at 1.110.34a, 
81.1d, 12d, 86.1c, 203.5b, 12.9.9a, 61.2a, 4c, 66.12a, 160.25c, 234.8b, 236.2d, 5b, 
8a, 15c, 22d, 26b, 237.1b, 253.14c, 260.13b, 269.18a, 342.10c, 13.130.3c, 4a, 5c, 
19b, 27.68a, 14.35.30d, 32c, 46.16d, 17b. 
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twilight that it is time for the fire oblations of the ascetic brahmans 
(brahmananam tapasvinam, 3.27.6). This is a typical pattern, which is re- 
peated many times (for example in Yayati’s austerities at 1.81). Even 
when, as in a later passage such as Balarama’s firthaydtra, sages per- 
form extreme austerities, grinding their grain with their teeth, living 
on air, feeding on leaves and the like (9.36.45-46), they also offer 
oblations, recite the Vedas and perform agnihotras (9.36.43-44). On 
the other hand, whereas the term samnydsa as a term for renuncia- 
tion is completely absent from the Ramayana, in the Mahabharata it is 
used a total of 53 times, according to Olivelle, who notes the follow- 
ing distribution pattern for the term: 22 in the Bhagavadgita, 21 in 
the Santiparvan, 1 in the Anusdsanaparvan, 5 in the Anugita, and 4 else- 
where (2.8.33, 3.2.75, 9.49.54+55; also at 9.47.15 but not meaning 
renunciation).'® The extreme rarity of the term outside later didactic 
passages is obvious, although this is partly because other terms such 
as bhiksu are used for members of either the third or the fourth stages. 
Olivelle suggests on this basis that the entry of samnydsa into the 
vocabulary of renunciation may be placed around the 3rd-2nd cen- 
tury B.C., although the arguments adduced in the fourth chapter for 
the dating of these passages suggest that his dating should be low- 
ered by several centuries. In the Santiparvan there are references to 
the typical accoutrements of the samnyasin, the begging bowl, the triple 
staff and the yellow robe (e.g. 12.18.19+32, 308.47 and 311.13). More 
importantly there is the example of Vydsa’s son, Suka, to whom the 
tradition attributes even higher sanctity than to his father, since he 
is recognised as the ideal renouncer with a complete knowledge of 
the absolute; his story is told in the Sukacarita (12.310-320), an epi- 
sode studied by both Mackenzie Brown and Shulman." 

There are relatively frequent references throughout the epic to caityas 
as places of worship, most often probably a sacred tree or similar 
site (as is suggested by the compound caityavrksa, found for example 
at 6.3.37c and as a variant reading at 3.188.56a, and by the com- 
parison of a warrior’s fall to a caitya toppled by the wind, found at 
7.37.7), although the Critical Notes on 12.29.18d suggest that it denotes 
‘cayanas or brick-piles for the Vedic sacrifice’.”” This presumably reflects 


'8 Olivelle 1981. ; 

'S Brown 1996, and Shulman 1993: 108-29. The fact that Suka is Vyasa’s son is 
also mentioned at 1.57.74, 12.337.11 and 13.80.45. 

© Mahabharata 1933-66: XIII, ed. by S. K. Belvalkar (1961), 650. The term caitya 
occurs at 1.1.169c, 89.25c, 102.12b, 138.25c, 2.5.90c, 19.17b, 22.22d, 71.27c, 3.17.3c, 
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an ancient popular form of worship, not necessarily connected with 
Buddhism and indeed at times positively associated with temples and 
the like (e.g. 2.71.27 and 3.189.8), whereas the term editka, ‘charnel 
houses’ in van Buitenen’s translation (3.188.64c and 66a), which people 
will worship at the end of the Yuga, may well denote a Buddhist 
stipa. By contrast, examples of the later religious pattern involving 
image worship and temples are confined to the Santi and Anusasana 
paroans. There the pattern at times seems very late, for example in 
the assigning of the temple priest, devalaka, to the status of brahmana- 
candala (12.77.8, cf. 14 App. 4.3251—2), in the injunction that temple 
property, devasva, is not to be touched by a king even in extremities 
(12.134.2), or in the mention of dipavrksas which are probably temple 
lamp standards (12.195.9c). Equally, the affirmation that srotnya brah- 
mans are to be supported by the king (12.56.12-13) can be con- 
trasted with the way that Kunti calls Yudhisthira just a Srotriya as a 
reproach to his degree of understanding (5.130.6a), since this reflects 
changed attitudes in two respects, a higher regard for the srotriya and 
restriction of Vedic learning to brahmans. 


Religious and philosophical concepts 


The commonest meaning of dharma in the dharmasSastras is the whole 
assemblage of duties incumbent on each individual according to his 
status (varna) and stage of life (@Srama). The Mahabharata as a whole 
takes this understanding of dharma but through the various develop- 
ments of its plot explores the problems of acting in accordance with 
dharma; to put it rather cynically, it is symptomatic of its approach 
that Yudhisthira, who is so often referred to as Dharmaraja, is the 
least decisive of the five brothers, as Draupadi is ready to point out 
on various occasions; more charitably, we may accept Greg Bailey’s 
characterisation that Yudhisthira ‘embodies a suffering which strongly 
reflects ascetic values’ and so is the most striking example of ‘the 
questioning of dharma by those who are obliged to uphold it’.?’ Perhaps 
the most striking instance of the ambiguity of dharma is the debate 


121.12b, 125.13e, 126.35a, 186.51d, 188.65c, 189.8a, 265.5c, 5.193.54d, 6.3.37¢ (urksa) 
and 7.37.7c in the first nine parvans and also, for example, at 12.69.39-40; cf. caityaka 
at 2.19.2d, 41a. 

"1 Bailey 1983: 119 and 124. 
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over the killing of the four Kaurava sendpatis but there is much other 
material pointing to the ambiguity of the concept; indeed, at such 
times the epic seems almost to be questioning the validity of the 
concept as such, while in the Santi and Anusasana parvans it expounds 
its nuances as fully as any dharmasastra. Although this is the approach 
overall of the developed work, it is noteworthy that in the formulaic 
pada (typical of the earlier strata) sa hi dharmah sandtanah/esa dharmah 
sanatanah,” the meaning of dharma is rather ‘custom, tradition’. 

The contrast between Yudhisthira’s moral sense and the duties 
imposed on him by his position is a recurrent theme of the Mahabha- 
rata, as is pointed up by the opposition to Duryodhana. This is basic- 
ally an issue of ethics, since in some respects Duryodhana is actually 
a better exemplar of ksatriyadharma than Yudhisthira, who is often 
indecisive and has little inclination for warfare or the harsher aspects 
of ruling; this is very clear when he seeks Krsna’s help in negotia- 
tions and proceeds to declare that war is evil in any form, that the 
ksatriya dharma is evil and that war’s results are cruel (5.70.40—66, cf. 
12.98.1), while after the battle he declares that victory is a great 
sorrow ever present in his heart (12.1.13-14, cf. 27.22 and 32.10). 
Krsna praises him for his adherence to dharma and freedom from 
lust and greed, saying that his greatest delight is in liberality, truth, 
austerity, faith, tranquillity, endurance and tolerance (3.180.16—19). 
Significantly, Dhrtarastra also describes Yudhisthira as true to his 
word, always careful, obedient to his family, upright, loved by his 
subjects, kind to his friends, in control of his senses and protector of 
the good, and ascribes to him the royal virtues of forbearance, tol- 
erance, self-control, honesty, truthfulness, attention, compassion and 
authority (5.147.32-33, cf. also 5.22.4-6). Yudhisthira’s gentleness and 
tolerance, indeed his non-competitiveness, while they may exasperate 
the other characters at times, are also clearly seen as setting him 
apart from and above ordinary mortals on the ethical plane. Whereas 
Bhima is all for taking immediate vengeance against the Kauravas 
for their insults after the dice match, Yudhisthira urges acceptance 
of the terms of their exile. When Draupadi is being harassed by 


22 sa hi dharmah sanatanah occurs at Mbh. 1.113.7d, 3.86.21d, 5.83.7b and 15.26.19b 
(also Ram. 2.152d, 21.10d, 27.30d), and esa dharmah sandtanah at Mbh. 1.113.13d, 
3.13.6d, 30.50b, 152.9b, 281.20d, 4.50.7d, 12.96.13f, 128.30d, 131.2d, 298.9d, 
13.44.32d, 96.46d and 14.50.37b (also Ram. 1.24.16b, 3.3.24b, 5.1.100b); cf. also 
naisa dharmah sanatanah Mbh. 1.158.20d, 5.86.17d, 9.30.12b and 12.259.12b, and na 
sa dharmah sanatanah Mbh. 12.139.70b. 
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Kicaka, Yudhisthira again urges acceptance of the situation and draws 
fierce condemnation from Draupadi for his lack of ksatnya energy 
(4.20.28). His lapses from such standards are thus the more remark- 
able; indeed, his false statement that Asvatthaman is dead, which 
Drona accepts to his doom, is declared at the end of the whole work 
to be his only sin (18.3.14). 

The centrality of dharma as a theme in the Mahabharata, and spe- 
cifically the ambiguities involved in its operation, have long been re- 
cognised.*? Examples are almost too numerous to mention but among 
the more significant are the dice game (where the frequency of the 
term dharma in 2.59-64 is quite remarkable) and the questionable 
means by which the four Kaurava sendpatis are killed, not to mention 
the extensive material included in the didactic portions. Indeed, it 
does seem to be the case that the epic is exploring the ability of the 
concept of dharma to provide a framework for social interaction and 
its adequacy to deal with varying situations. An early study on the 
main ethical problems of the Mahabharata is that by Otto Strauss, 
which classifies them in terms of affirmative and negative trends 
( pravrtti/nwrtti) and analyses the interaction of these two trends.** This 
emphasises the importance of the householder stage of life and of 
the theory of karma for the pravrtti way of life, while noting the rela- 
tionship of nivrttt to the teachings of Samkhya and Yoga, to the stages 
of life and to ahimsda and related ideas, and suggesting the process of 
their accommodation to each other by the re-interpreting of nzrtti 
ideals to conform to pravrtt. 

The concepts of karma and samsdara are already attested in parts of 
the narrative books by some of the incidental episodes narrated, as 
well as by casual remarks attributed to the characters. For example, 
Sakuntala puts the blame for her rejection by Duhsanta on some 
evil deed in a previous life (1.68.70), Mandavya’s suffering is the 
result of past wanton cruelty, although he disputes the justice of the 
punishment and lays down that children are not responsible for their 
actions (1.101),> Vyasa declares that Draupadi gained a boon of five 


3 It is not surprising, therefore, that they have been the subject of study from the 
time of the younger Holtzmann onwards. Some recent books which concentrate on 
the topic are by Norbert Klaes (1975) and Binod Sarma (1978), and a collection ed. 
by Bimal Krishna Matilal (1989). 

* Strauss 1911. 

25 Hopkins was inclined to see in the story of Mandavya signs of Christian influ- 
ence, a supposition rightly rejected by Richard Garbe (1914). Hopkins also looks 
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husbands from Siva in a previous birth (1.157.6-14) and Draupadi 
attributes her present misery to a past offence against the gods 
(4.19.28). However, Yudhisthira on occasion suggests that the opera- 
tions of the law of karma are ‘mysteries of the gods’ (devaguhyani, 
3.32.33d) while urging on Draupadi compliance with dharma. But sins 
can be removed by visiting éirthas (3.80.45 etc.) or by sacrifice (for 
example, Indra is freed from the sin of brahmanicide by performing 
an asvamedha at 5.13.12-18). 

Equally, various other determinants of human destiny are mentioned 
in the narrative, sometimes as distinct from karma and sometimes not: 
divine acts (divyakriya) or decrees (dwyavidht), fate (dawa, dista, miyat, 
bhagya), time (kala), death (mrtyu, krtanta, antaka) and nature (prakrt.). 
Bruce Long, in a study which examines the Markandeyasamasyaparvan 
(3.179-221) and the Anugita (14.16-50) in particular, suggests that the 
idea of the cosmos existing in the form of a vast living organism 
forms the framework of ideas within which the authors shaped their 
views on human destiny.” Shulman looks at the relationship between 
the dicing which is central to the narrative and the concept of fate, 
dawa, which he suggests is a force that drives and intoxicates the in- 
dividual and so lays him open to the dynamic forces at work in the 
universe.”” On the other hand, Peter Hill argues that belief in the 
efficacy of human action and the ability to control one’s destiny is 
powerfully expressed in myths about the great sages in the Maha- 
bharata through the mastery of the natural world and the potency 
of their tapas displayed by the pravrtti-oriented sages, whereas he 
elsewhere examines the issue of individual responsibility through 
Dhrtarastra’s culpability for the family feud and Yudhisthira’s par- 
ticipation in the dice game, mainly in terms of fate (dawa and dista), 
while the evidence of concern for the individual as the basis of all 
values, in those passages where the main characters reflect on the 
events in which they have been involved, has led Bailey to think of 
humanistic elements in the epic.”® In their attitudes towards karma 


at Mahabharata material in his 1906 article, and Goldman also has some remarks on 
the story of Mandavya (1985). 

6 Long 1980. 

27 Shulman 1992. 

*8 Hill 1995 and 1993, and Bailey 1993. Other contributions to this recent examina- 
tion of ethical issues include one, propounded by David Gitomer (1992), which sees 
Duryodhana as a remnant of an older heroic ideal devoted to this-worldly values of 
dharma and hostile to the new bhakti of Krsna, and an extensive discussion of ahimsa 
by Proudfoot (1987). 
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and related concepts, as in their view of dharma, the authors of the 
Mahabharata are both more subtle and less consistent than was once 
realised. Whereas the Sdntiparvan usually emphasises that no one 
acquires the good or evil act of another but gains only the results of 
his own deeds (e.g. 12.149.33-34 and 280.15—21) and even indicates 
that the results appear at the corresponding period of the next life- 
time (e.g. 12.174.15, cf. the almost identical 13.7.4), it also in con- 
trast suggests that the results of a man’s evil acts may appear in his 
sons, grandsons or descendants (12.137.19, cf. 1.75.2), and other late 
passages actually envisage the transfer of karma, as when Astaka and 
other sages offer the falling Yayati any worlds that they possess, which 
Yayati as a good fsatrya does not deign to accept (1.87—-88, cf. 13.6.30 
where he is reinstated by the good deeds of his descendants). 

As some of the instances cited above suggest, there occur at vari- 
ous points in the narrative both the older religious patterns based on 
sacrificial ritual, leading to svarga, and the newer patterns of worship, 
such as visiting firthas, which are usually seen as leading to moksa and 
which are more prominent in the didactic parts, as well as more 
popular beliefs, such as that in omens and portents (seen prominently 
in the list of such omens at 6.2.17—3.42). Indeed, in later passages 
different approaches are deliberately contrasted. For example, in the 
Japakopakhyana (12.189-193), in response to questions from Yudhisthira, 
Bhisma declares that japa, the murmuring of Vedic verses, consti- 
tutes an independent discipline and way of life belonging to the Vedic 
sacrificial tradition and different from Samkhya and Yoga, in which 
japa is sometimes made use of but is not indispensable; Bhisma 
emphasises that a japaka practising japa with a true selfless spirit is 
equal to a yogin in the matter of fruit or achievement, narrating the 
story of the great japaka Kausika Paippaladi to illustrate his point. 
The japa described belongs to the Vedic ritual tradition as repre- 
sented in the Brahmanas, attaching magico-mystical significance to 
mantras and their recitation and, from the laudatory description of 
the japaka with which the passage ends, its authors are clearly trying 
to meet the challenge of Yoga by presenting japa as a viable alterna- 
tive, while at the same time incorporating various elements associ- 
ated with Yoga. Less directly, another more traditional practice is 
extolled in the Ufchavrttyupakhyana (12.340-353), which is devoted 
basically to extolling the merits of living on the grain gleaned after 
harvest, for a brahman who follows this way of life is described as 
having become a great light which was like a second sun, illuminat- 
ing all the worlds with his light (350.8-15), in a manner reminiscent 
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of the description of Drona’s death. The same practice is praised in 
the story of Mudgala in the Vrihidrauntkaparvan (“The Measure of Rice’ 
as van Buitenen terms it, 3.245-247), since he subsists on gleaning 
rice, using the measure that he collects in the fortnight up to the full 
moon each month not only to feed his family but also to feed brahman 
guests, even maintaining his equanimity when put to the test by 
Durvasas, the famously ill-tempered ascetic. 

Svarga is obtained by good deeds but the individual returns from 
there after the accumulated merit has been expended. Thus, Indra- 
dyumna fell from heaven when his merit was exhausted (3.190.2). 
Maudgalya (as Mudgala is here called at the climax of the story just 
mentioned) scorns the depiction of heaven by the envoy of the gods 
precisely on the grounds that one’s stay there is finite (3.247.38-40) 
and chooses instead to pursue the eternal and supreme perfection 
characterised by nirvdna (3.247.42—43).*° Means of reaching svarga- 
loka still form a significant component of the teaching of the Anu- 
Sasanaparvan. \n adhyaya 57 Bhisma tells Yudhisthira about various 
penances by which to gain svargaloka: eating nothing but fruit, sleep- 
ing on the bare ground, bathing three times a day in cold water. 
Then comes a lengthy description in 58-86 of the giving of charity, 
in particular of cows, food and gold; 61—65 describe how food should 
be given to worthy brahmans, as well as the way and the time to 
make such gifts; 70-73 describe how and to whom gifts of cows should 
be made and declare that the heaven so gained is higher than that 
gained by giving food; in 74 dama or restraint, proper performance 
of one’s caste duties, performing yajfias and observing celibacy are 
propounded as means to reach svargaloka, and in 75-78, at Yudhi- 
sthira’s request, Bhisma again discourses on giving cows in charity, 
with the last chapter stating that the length of stay in svargaloka de- 
pends on the number and the quality of the cows given. Bhisma 
describes how women may get to heaven by serving their husbands 
faithfully and devotedly in 124. In 132, Siva tells Uma about the 
ethical behaviour which produces rewards in heaven, such as not 
injuring others, not coveting other men’s property or wives, pen- 
ance, speaking the truth and welcoming guests, while in 133 Siva 
describes those who will be punished in hell after death. 


9 For some remarks on this passage, including the inserted 1193* with its Vaisnava 
orientation, as well as Mudgala as the author of Rgveda 10.102 and the Mudgala 
Upanisad, see Gonda 1968-69. 
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However, the more usual emphasis in the didactic sections is on 
samsara; for example, Bhisma devotes a lengthy chapter to its work- 
ings at 13.112. In the main, the emphasis in the didactic sections is 
on the various practices which affect the individual’s karma. For ex- 
ample, in 13.26-27 different firthas are described, as well as the ritual 
behaviour such as bathing, celibacy and fasting that should be per- 
formed at each and the resulting reward, various fasts and vows are 
prescribed in 13.109, varying according to the performer’s varna, while 
13.116-7 extoll the merits of not eating meat. At times the older 
sacrificial ritual is said to be less valuable or efficacious than such 
practices. In general terms, the didactic sections reveal an outlook 
close to that of classical Hinduism, in contrast to the older more 
sacrificial and svarga-oriented pattern of the older narrative passages. 

Similarly, in the degree of acquaintance with developed systems of 
thought, there is a marked contrast between the absence of reference 
to them in the earlier narrative (where both subject matter and date 
are clearly factors) and the frequency of mention in the Santiparvan in 
particular. The epic evidence on Samkhya and Yoga will be exam- 
ined in the final section of this chapter and that on the Paficaratra 
movement, and also the Vaikhanasas, in the penultimate section, but 
it will be convenient to make a few remarks here about other groups 
or systems. On the whole, such references are disparaging or con- 
demnatory, although in what appears to be the only direct allusion 
to the Saura cult Yudhisthira greets Saura brahmans as part of his 
morning rituals (7.58.15); indirect evidence for it includes the list of 
the 108 names of the Sun (3.3.17—30) and Karna’s words of devo- 
tion to the Sun, his natural father (3.286.1—5). Interestingly, among 
the features of the Carvaka who comes forward to challenge the right 
of Yudhisthira to assume the kingship after the end of the battle are 
not only that he is really a Raksasa (12.39.33 and 39) but that he is 
a follower of Samkhya in the form of a triple-staffed bhiksu (12.39.23, 
cf. 33). Vyasa appears to refer to the views of the Mimamsakas and 
of the Jains at 12.224.50-51, while Brahma refers to the views of 
Carvakas, Tarkikas, Mimamsakas, Bauddhas, Advaitins, Dvaitins, 
Bhedabhedavadins, Vaisesikas, Kalavadins and others at 14.48, ac- 
cording to the Critical Notes on that adhydya. All of these last three 
passages appear to be particularly late, as does that in which Siva, 
holding forth to Uma on the dharmas of the four vamas individually 
and collectively, lists four types of bheksu (Kuticara, Krtodaka, Hamsa 
and Paramahamsa, 13.129.29, cf. 12.325.4) and then various types 
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of muni: phenapa, Valakhilya, cakracara, sampraksala, asmakutta, dantoliikhalin, 
somapa and ismapa (13.129.35-46). 


The relationship of Visnu and Siva 


As was noted in chapter two, one strength of Madeleine Biardeau’s 
interpretation is that she has been able to give a more comprehen- 
sive and discerning account than before of Krsna as the avatara of 
Visnu, and also of Siva.%° She traces their complementarity back to 
the Brahmanas with their sacrificial emphasis and discerns Siva’s 
presence as destroyer in various parts of the narrative, particularly in 
the person of Asvatthaman in the Sauptikaparvan. Alf Hiltebeitel has 
also focused on the episode of the night killing in one of his articles.*! 
After extended analyses of the views of Dumézil and Biardeau on 
the eschatological symbolism underlying the Mahabharata (the one based 
on comparisons with the Scandinavian myth of the Ragnarék and 
comparing Yudhisthira with Baldr, the other utilising the symbolism 
of the pralaya), Hiltebeitel seeks to show that the Sauptkaparvan is struc- 
tured on the myth of Daksa’s sacrifice and to present Abhimanyu, 
‘the figure who represents the plant of immortality (Soma)’, as the 
equivalent of Baldr, ‘slain with the plant of immortality (mistletoe)’, 
linking Baldr’s reappearance as ruler of the renewed world with 
Krsna’s revival of Abhimanyu’s still-born child, Pariksit. In his sub- 
sequent book, The Ritual of Battle, Hiltebeitel develops the idea of a 
central myth of sacrificial destruction and renewal, in which, follow- 
ing Biardeau, he sees Krsna and Siva as having complementary roles. 
However, he adopts a significantly less dogmatic approach and, while 
indebted to both Dumézil and Biardeau, he is less convinced of the 
existence of a single organising structure. Nonetheless, his view of 
the centrality of Krsna does lead him, for example, curtly to dismiss 
as ‘rather inadequately’ presented Georg von Simson’s well-argued 
and convincing demonstration from textual considerations that the 
Bhagavadgita is indeed an interpolation (to be precise an interpolation 
into an already expanded passage).*? Although there are weaknesses 


%° Biardeau 1968-78. 

31 Hiltebeitel 1972-73. 

® Hiltebeitel 1976b. 

% Hiltebeitel 1976b: 120 n. 21, dismissing von Simson 1969. 
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in his use of texts, which he often conflates in a questionable fashion,* 
his work is stimulating in the range of its ideas, as well as the breadth 
of material on which it draws. 

More recently Laine has begun his examination of the Mahabharata 
as a source for a fuller understanding of Hinduism by acknowledg- 
ing the work of Dumézil and Biardeau, while suggesting that their 
structural theories are too constrictive, and by applauding Hiltebeitel’s 
broader-based view.® Laine’s own approach is through the theophanies 
included within the narrative of the epic, among which he distinguishes 
three types: the initiation visions of the Pandavas (Arjuna’s meeting 
with Indra, Arjuna’s encounter with Siva as a Kirata, Bhima’s encoun- 
ter with Hanuman and Yudhisthira’s encounter with Dharma), war- 
time visions (Krsna’s embassy to the Kaurava Court, Arjuna’s vision 
of Krsna in the Bhagavadgita, Arjuna’s dream of Siva, Aévatthaman’s 
vision of Krsna and Siva, and Bhisma’s vision of Krsna) and visions 
by seers (Markandeya’s vision at the pralaya, Narada’s vision of Nara- 
yana, Upamanyu’s and Krsna’s visions of Siva, and Uttanka’s vision 
of Krsna). The number of passages involved itself attests the signifi- 
cance of the material. Laine claims that each was written with an 
awareness of at least some of the others, although this plausible view 
is asserted rather than closely argued. Equally, he suggests a broad 
developmental pattern in which the Bhagavadgita is a transitional text 
between the visions in his first two groups and the visions by seers, 
which for him have crossed the divide from the heroic concerns of 
the epic to the mythical-theological speculation characteristic of the 
Puranas. Nevertheless, he is reluctant to see his model of interacting 
traditions as a historical account of the developments and in general 
conducts his argument along the lines of likely influence rather than 
engaging in detailed textual analysis. He does, however, bring out 
the frequency of mention of Nara and Narayana in these theophanies. 

The complementarity of Visnu and Siva has again been taken up 
by Jacques Scheuer in a book on Siva in the Mahabharata, produced 
under Biardeau’s supervision.* Despite his title, the author declares 
immediately that he is going to study Siva only in his relation to the 
central myth of the Mahabharata—indicating that he believes myth to 
be the basis of the epic narrative, though without any examination 


5# On this point, see Laine 1986: 79. 
3 Laine 1989. 
3° Scheuer 1982. 
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of the generic relationship between myth and epic—and he is far 
from providing a complete survey of Siva’s occurrences in the epic. 
For Scheuer Siva has the destructive role, so that, while Krsna 
advises and in a sense supervises the destructive war, Siva is ac- 
tively involved in the slaughter. In addition to the episodes where 
Arjuna fights with Siva disguised as a Kirata (3.38-41)*’ and where 
Agvatthaman is in a sense possessed by Siva when he enters the 
Pandava camp by night and slaughters everyone there (10.7-8),* 
Scheuer concentrates especially on the figure of Durvasas as a mani- 
festation of Siva. No real supporting evidence is given for this iden- 
tification apart from Durvdsas’ irascible and uncouth nature, on 
which basis all ascetics could be equated with Siva (which is indeed 
valid in many respects but undermines any claim to uniqueness for 
Durvasas). Scheuer’s overall theme, the view of the epic as basic- 
ally a myth of destruction and renewal, is obviously derived from 
Biardeau’s pralaya emphasis. However, there is much about Siva in 
the Mahabharata that he does not say (because he does not see it as 
related to the ‘central myth’). He ignores for example the several 
hymns of praise to Siva, at 7.172-3, 8.24.113-123, 10.7.2-11 (uttered 
by Asvatthaman before the night attack), 13.14-15 and 17 (adhy. 17 
is the Sivasahasranamastotra), 18, 145-6 (the [svaraprasamsa or Mahesvara- 
mahatmya), and 12 App. 28. 

There are also a number of other episodes where Siva figures in 
the narrative. One where he is fairly central to the story as we have 
it, and which Scheuer therefore does discuss to some extent, is that 
in which Siva ordains that Draupadi shall have five husbands. To be 
exact, there are two versions of this, in the first of which Draupadi 
in a former life makes repeated requests to Siva for a husband and 
is granted the same number as her requests (1.157.6-14, 1.189.41— 
49), and in the second of which Sri, having witnessed five Indras 
being subdued by Siva, is herself born as their wife when they take 
birth as the five Pandavas (1.189.1-39). We see here unmistakable 


57 The actual combat is narrated in 3.40 and Siva’s explanation and giving of the 
weapons in 3.41. Reference to the arms so gained is also found at 7.53.43 (cf. 7.57.16). 

* Already at 1.61.67 (cf. 15.39.15) Asvatthaman is born ‘from portions of Maha- 
deva, Death, Lust, and Fury, rolled into one.’ Elsewhere he is born by Siva’s favour 
(9.5.15), received numerous favours from Rudra in a previous life (7.172.82-86) and 
pays homage to Rudra and Krsna (7.172.91). In his night attack on the Pandavas, 
after his repulse by their mysterious guardian, Asvatthaman resorts to Siva (who 
then appears) and offers him a sacrifice, apparently of himself (10.6.32 and 10.7), 
and is possessed by Siva (10.7.64ff.) 
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elements of Siva as the supreme deity supplanting the old ruler of 
the gods and even being superior to his rival Visnu. Elsewhere, in 
even later passages, Nalayani is given a boon by Rudra or Pasupati 
that she will be reborn as Draupadi and have five husbands—her 
one husband, the sage Maudgalya, not having satisfied her in this 
existence (1 App. 100, a Southern insert) and again (at 1 App. 102.15— 
18) Draupadi is Parvati and the five Pandavas are the five faces, 
mukhani, of Siva (at lines 28ff. the five Pandavas represent five as- 
pects of Siva). From the opposite end of the whole work, when 
Yudhisthira enters heaven, he finds there, among others, Draupadi, 
described as fashioned by Siva for the pleasure of the Pandavas 
(ratyartham bhavatam hy esa nirmita silapanind, 18.4.10). Similarly, Amba 
is granted the boon of Bhisma’s defeat by Siva and her birth as the 
girl who is to become Sikhandin takes place by Siva’s will (5.188-9). 

There are a considerable number of references to Daksa’s sac- 
rifice and, explicitly or implicitly, to Siva’s role in its disruption (at 
7.69.56, 7.202, 10.18, 12.274.2-58, 12.343, 13.1.32, 13.17.51, 13.76 
and 13.160-1). Other sacrificial activity is connected with Siva in 
one way or another; for example, 2.3.13, following a reference to 
Indra alone, continues ‘where [in the Himalayas] Nara and Narayana, 
Brahma, Yama, and Sthanu as the fifth, attend a sacrificial session 
every thousand Yugas.’ Again, Jarasamdha’s success comes from 
worship of Mahadeva (2.13.62)° and at 2.14.17 Krsna asks, in rela- 
tion to Jarasamdha’s planned sacrifice, ‘What pleasure in life is there 
for the kings who have been sprinkled and purified in the house of 
Pasupati as sacrificial animals, bull of the Bharatas?’ 

Elsewhere Siva grants boons in return for austerities and these 
tend to be associated with violence and destruction. Jayadratha, in 
his anger with the Pandavas, goes for help to Virupaksa Umapati 
(3.256.25) and undertakes austerities, but Siva does not grant him all 
he asks (3.256.28, also App. 27.1-82). However, Jayadratha uses the 
boons secured from Siva to secure Abhimanyu’s death (7.51.9). In 
the account of the killing of Jayadratha to avenge Abhimanyu’s death, 
Krsna tells Arjuna to pray to Siva and Arjuna in meditation or a 
dream sees himself and Krsna travelling to Siva’s abode in the 
Himalayas. Siva is described as an archer (isvdsadhara) and an ascetic 
(taponitya, valkalajinavasas) and accompanied by Parvati and hosts of 


3° The fuller version including 162* is relevant; cf. also 2.17.19, where Jarasamdha 
is promised a vision of Siva. 
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bhiitas (7.57.34-38); they recite Vedic litanies to him (39-45); Siva 
asks why they have come and is praised again (49-58) with litanies 
more specific to Rudra-Siva; Krsna and Arjuna then ask for the only 
weapon that will achieve their purpose (59-62). Siva directs them 
to the lake of amrta where his bow and arrow are deposited, there 
they see two monstrous snakes and they chant the Satarudriya to turn 
them back into Siva’s bow and arrow (63-81). Specifically Arjuna 
practises yoga and devotion to Siva during the battle (7.57.17-20 and 
7.418*).“" Krsna and Arjuna later recount the event to Yudhisthira 
and others and all pay homage to Siva (7.60.5—7). 

The mutual relationship between Krsna and Siva seen here is found 
in different forms in various other passages. Within the Aranyakaparvan 
account of the birth of Skanda, Siva (under various names, including 
Hara, Pasupati and Rudra) is mentioned along with other gods but 
is obviously of particular importance (especially in 3.221); inciden- 
tally, in the Skandabhiseka in the Salyaparvan Skanda is attended by the 
Seven Mothers (saptamdatrganah, 9.43.29a) and by a whole host of named 
mat figures (9.45.1-29). Rudra or Siva is not infrequently regarded 
as a form or manifestation of Visnu or Krsna (e.g. 3.13.20, 3.50* 5, 
3.174* 4, 3.187.32, 5.129.5, 12.47.52, cf. also Samkarsana replacing 
Rudra in the pralaya at 12.47.20), while Narayana declares that he is 
Visnu, Brahma, Indra, Siva, and various other gods at 3.187.5-6. 
Narayana, born as the son of Dharma, practised asceticism and so 
gained a darsana of Rudra, chanted his praises and gained the boon 
that no other being could resist him (7.172.50-78). Within the 
Narayaniya Rudra is first subordinate (12.328.16) but then equated 
with Narayana, who even worships Rudra in turn (20-21) and 
identifies him with his own self (25-26), and it is declared that who- 
ever knows one, knows the other (33); at 12.330, however, Rudra 
fights Nara and Narayana. 

During the battle, Arjuna sees a mysterious person going in front 
of him and killing those whom he then strikes (7.173.1-8); Vyasa 
reveals this to be Sankara (9-10) and in later inserts declares that he 
is the god whom Krsna showed him on the mountain-top before 
Jayadratha’s death (7.1471*+1472*, cf. 7.57), the god from whom 
Arjuna received weapons before fighting the Asuras (100). The next 
part of 7.173 has Vyasa recommending homage to Siva (10-39), 


® Krsna joining Arjuna in making the appeal to Siva suggests that here Siva is 
seen as of higher status than Krsna. 
‘| This episode is referred to by Scheuer 1982: 259; cf. also Mbh. 7.173. 
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followed by Siva’s exploits (40-64) and nature (65-98), which include 
his retaliation against the gods when refused a share of the sacrifice 
(37-51), his transformation into a little child on Uma’s lap (59) and 
his immobilisation of Indra (60). At 12.330.68ff. (in the Narayaniya) 
Krsna identifies this person going before Arjuna as Rudra or Kala. 
So too, in an even later passage, Bhima, after recommending his 
brothers to propitiate Siva (14.62.13 and 64.2), recalls various inter- 
ventions by Siva on their behalf: giving Arjuna the Pasupata and 
Brahmasiras weapons, showing favour to the Pandavas as a group, 
Arjuna gaining the weapon to kill Jayadratha, and so on (at 14.133*). 

At 13.14-18 there occurs what may broadly be seen as a Saiva 
equivalent of the Narayaniya; the passage is a substantial one, since 
adhyayas 14 and 17 are among the longest in the Mahabharata. The 
framework is Krsna’s worship of Siva in order to get a son, Samba, 
who is born to his wife, Jambavatt. In adhyaya 14 Krsna, here identified 
as being Visnu, describes how he went to the Himalayas to worship 
Siva for this purpose and his meeting with the sage Upamanyu. 
Upamanyu describes how, after propitiating Siva with austerities for 
a thousand years, he was approached by Indra, who offered him 
any boon he wished. Upamanyu states that he is willing to become 
a worm or a tree if that is Pasupati’s will but without that he does 
not want even to rule the whole world (14.95-104)—the emphasis 
on worship and devotion is noteworthy—and when finally Siva re- 
veals himself before his devotee, shedding his disguise as Indra, 
Upamanyu’s sole request is that his devotion may continue for ever 
(bhaktir bhavatu me nityam sasvatt toayi Samkara 14.187cd).** On the other 
hand, Siva is also praised as the purusa of the Samkhya and the goal 
of Yogins (14.154-5, cf. 15.40-43), but it is through his grace that 
the goal is reached or not (16.63-64). Most of adhydya 17 is a Sivasahas- 
ranama (still used in Saiva temples in Tamilnadu), by which one gains 
the self through the self ( prapnoty atmanam atmana, 17.153d); through- 
out this chapter there is considerable emphasis on devotion to Siva 
for its own sake, while the Sivasahasranama is broadly parallel to the 
Visnusahasranama at 13.254. 

Other references to Siva’s activity associate him with procreation 


® The last two features are traced back to their Brahmana origins by Hans Bakker 
(1996b: 7-11). 

“8 Upamanyv’s vision of Siva is discussed and translated by Laine (1989: 166-67 
and 201-17). 

“ There is a translation of the Visnusahasrandma by V. Raghavan (1956b: 421-35). 
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and fertility. For example, Gandhari gained the boon of a hundred 
sons from Hara (1.103.9) and Sagara performs austerities and invokes 
Siva with a wealth of epithets who then grants him 60,000 sons by 
one wife and a single son by the other (3.104.10—-21). These are just 
two of numerous indications that the view of Visnu as creator and 
Siva as destroyer, even in the somewhat more sophisticated form in 
which Biardeau presents it, will not do justice to the material. Nor 
does it fall simply into the ascetic/erotic contrast in Siva’s own char- 
acter which can be seen in Puranic Hinduism. Indeed, it is open to 
question how far the phallic aspect is linked with Siva in the Mahabha- 
rata.” Early in the 20th century B. C. Mazumdar roundly asserted 
that ‘the only chapters in which the Linga is found mentioned as 
a form of and name for Siva... are all palpable interpolations of 
a very late date’, while in the middle of the century N. Chaudhuri 
regarded references to worship of the dnga in the Mahabharata as the 
earliest evidence for the coming together of an earlier linga cult, un- 
connected with Rudra, and the cult of Siva, by now linked with the 
mother-goddess cult.* Neither view is entirely satisfactory and much 
more careful study needs to be undertaken of these early phases of 
Saivism, for which the Mahabharata is a valuable source, if it is recog- 
nised as more than simply a record of developing Vaisnavism. 
Both epics clearly are that, but they are much more than that and 
the weakness of most structuralist approaches is that they tend to be 
too static and thus not to allow room for the dynamics of textual de- 
velopment. Equally, much textual work on the epics has concentrated 
on isolated elements and ignored their larger setting. Yet, if studied 
with sufficient respect for what they really have to say the epics can 
reveal a great deal about the fascinating process by which Vedic 
religion with its multiplicity of gods is transmuted into that form of 
classical Hinduism where one deity is regarded as supreme. However, 


* For the record, references of any kind to the /iga occur at 7.172.86-87 (made 
by Krsna), 173.83-4, 92cd, 94 (probably ascetic in fact), 12.160.46c (mahalingah), 
13.14.101, 17.45c, 74a (mahalingah), 83d (mahamedhrah), 139ab and 146.16. The mention 
at 7.172.86-87 is considered late by Hopkins (1915: 222); however, S. K. De affirms 
in the Critical Notes on 7.172.86-90: ‘This is perhaps the earliest recorded refer- 
ence to the Linga-worship, in which the epic Siva is conceived as a phallic deity... . 
Hopkins is not justified in his conjecture that these passages are mere interpolations 
which should be disregarded. If they are additions, they must have got into the epic 
text before our present manuscript-tradition begins; for both the N and S recensions 
include them’ (Mahabharata 1933-66: VIII-IX). 

46 Mazumdar 1907a; Chaudhuri 1948. 
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this trend found expression in other forms than just the rise of Visnu 
and Siva. There is the evidence, particularly of the epics, that Indra 
maintained some kind of supremacy in more popular belief longer 
than most Vedic deities, while a personalised form of the abstract 
Brahman, the deity Brahma, achieved prominence for a time. As 
already noted, in the earliest layers of both epics Indra is still a 
prominent and frequently mentioned deity; his exploits in defeating 
Vrtra, Bali, Namuci and the like are frequently made the standard 
for assessing the strength and bravery of human heroes. His promi- 
nence and his martial nature are reflected in the myth of the five 
Pandavas as the sons of the gods, for he is the father of Arjuna. At 
a slightly later stage, however, Brahma becomes important and is 
credited with some of the cosmogonic myths associated in the later 
Vedic period with Prajapati. 

In their middle and later stages both epics then begin to attest the 
supremacy of Visnu and Siva, some passages favouring one and 
implicitly or explicitly demoting the other. Ultimately they become 
in effect Vaisnava works, but Saiva elements are by no means ab- 
sent and, as the evidence presented above suggests, the relationship 
between them is highly complex. At the same time Indra particu- 
larly but also to some extent Brahma suffer a decline in prestige. In- 
stead of Indra’s martial exploits being stressed, his killing of Vrtra is 
seen as brahman-murder and the story of his adultery with Ahalya 
is referred to or narrated in later parts of both epics (Mbh. 5.12.6 
and 12.329.14,1-2, Ram. 1.47-48 and 7.30.15—41), somewhat as in 
the later formalised stages of classical mythology Zeus and Jupiter 
become notorious for their affairs. In the same way Brahma’s cre- 
ative activity is trivialised into a readiness to grant boons to all and 
sundry regardless of the consequences. A pivotal role in this change 
has no doubt been played by the Bhagavadgita, which will be exam- 
ined in greater detail later in this chapter. 


Krsna 


The historical character of Vasudeva, as the son of Vasudeva of the 
Vrsni (or Satvata) sept of the Yadava clan, is at least possible, for the 
important role played by the clan and the great achievements of 
Vasudeva-Krsna in the epics and Puranas lend some support to it. 
This hero of the Yadava clan, who became the leader of a religious 
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movement, was deified and styled Bhagavat. To move outside the 
epics themselves briefly, it is appropriate to note that there is a little 
other textual evidence for the origins of the Bhagavata movement. 
One or two references to a Krsna in Vedic literature should prob- 
ably be discounted, since there is nothing really to connect them 
with the Krsna of later worship.*’ The earliest probable reference is 
in Panini (5th—4th century B.C.), who prescribes the formation of the 
word Vasudevaka in the sense of a person whose object of devotion 
is Vasudeva or Arjuna.*® Dandekar suggests that the identification of 
Vasudeva with Krsna is the result of close ties between the Vrsnis 
and the Yadavas in the period after Panini, and accepts that the 
cowherd aspect of Krsna derives from Abhira culture.” However, 
the clearest and most closely datable mention is by the Greek am- 
bassador to the Mauryan court, Megasthenes, at the end of the 4th 
century B.C., who records that the Sourasenoi (i.e. the people of the 
Mathura area) held Heracles in special honour, since Heracles would 
be the nearest Greek equivalent to Krsna.°° The Bhagavata move- 
ment, originating thus with the Yadava peoples of the Mathura re- 
gion, afterwards spread to western India, the northern Deccan and 
other regions. If the Krsna, son of Devaki, mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upanisad as the pupil of the rs: Ghora of the Angirasa clan, is to be 
connected with this cult, then it was possibly a development of Sun- 
worship, for both Krsna Devakiputra and his teacher were worship- 
pers of the sun.*! Bhagavadgita 4.1 states that the doctrine was taught 
by the Lord to Vivasvat (a solar deity), by him to Manu, and by 
Manu to Iksvaku, while the Ndardyaniya says that the Sawata vidhi (an- 
other name for the Bhagavata doctrine, after the tribe responsible 


“” Cf. S. K. De 1942. 

*8 4.3.98; however, this siéra is part of the group 95-100 whose heading is bhakti 
and give the suffixes -ka etc. with the meaning of one who has bhakti towards the 
items named: inanimate objects, mahardja, Vasudeva and Arjuna, gotra and ksatriya 
names, and names of countries. Thus bhakti here means preference for or addiction to. 

8 Dandekar 1975-76. 

5° Megasthenes’ remark is recorded by Arrian, Indica 7-8. 

51 Chandogya Up. 3.17.6-7 read: ‘Then Ghora Angirasa, after communicating this 
to Krsna, the son of Devaki, also said, as he had become free from desire, ‘In the 
final hour, one should take refuge in these three (thoughts). You are the indestruc- 
tible, you are the unshaken, you are the very essence of life.’ On this point there 
are these two verses: Proceeding from the primeval seed, they see the morning light 
that shines higher than the sky. Seeing beyond darkness, the higher light, seeing the 
higher light, we attain to the sun god among the gods, the highest light, yes, the 
highest light.’ This may be compared with Bhagavadgité 8.5+10. 
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for its introduction) was laid down in ancient times by the Sun 
(12.322.19ab), but it is doubtful whether these passages link in any 
way with that in the Chandogya Upanisad. 

In the Mahabharata, Krsna appears in a dual role as a prince who 
acts as counsellor to the Pandavas and as the supreme personal deity 
who suddenly reveals himself to Arjuna within the Bhagavadgita. In the 
first role, he is a chief of the Yadavas of Dvaraka, siding with the 
Pandavas and acting as their adviser in the battle against the Kurus, 
especially perhaps in the preparations for war (for example in 5.30 
and 5.71). He dispels Yudhisthira’s hesitations about the rightness 
of violence, emphasising that Duryodhana must be confronted in 
battle, and upbraids Bhima for his unmanliness (5.73.17—18); he 
appears, in fact, as one of the strongest protagonists of conflict, since 
his peace embassy is aimed more at strengthening Yudhisthira’s resolve 
than dissuading the already committed Duryodhana.” His advice is 
indeed frequently cunning to the point of unscrupulousness; this amor- 
ality appeared incongruous with his later assumption of the role of a 
personal god and with the inclusion of the Bhagavadgita in the epic it 
was felt necessary to include verses justifying the advice and the deci- 
sions based on it. There are problems too for Krsna’s divinity, or 
more exactly Arjuna’s lack of prior awareness of it, in the Bhagavadgita’s 
relationship to other episodes where he is revealed as divine, such as 
Draupadi’s prayer to him before her attempted disrobing at the sabha 
(Mbh. 2.535*) or that earlier theophany in which he reveals himself 
to Duryodhana (Mbh. 5.129.1-15).°? On the first of these examples 
Madhav Deshpande concludes: “The best answer to such a dilemma 
is provided by the fact that the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
does not contain this episode, indicating that it must be a later addi- 
tion to the epic. Thus, it seems likely that elements of Krsna religion 
were added initially in ways which would keep the logical progres- 
sion of the Mahabharata story unimpaired. However, in later times, 
this process of adding elements of Krsna religion continued past a 


52 Interestingly, after the battle Krsna is asked by the sage Uttanka whether he 
was able to maintain peace among the opposing factions and replies that he could 
not prevent war breaking out. Uttanka’s response is disbelieving, since he declares 
that, if Krsna had wished it, the outcome could have been different (14.22). 

53 Winternitz long ago (1916) demonstrated that the story of Draupadi being 
reclothed by Krsna as Duhéasana tries to strip her is a later interpolation, noting 
not only the incongruity otherwise of Bhima’s vow but also the unique vocabulary: 
gopijanapriya, ramanatha and vrajandtha, and adducing its absence from Bhasa’s Ditavakya. 
On the second episode, see Otto 1934b and Hiltebeitel 1976b: 120-28 and 139. 
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point of maintaining the integrity of the plot of the Mahabharata’™* 
There is little connection between the passages where he appears as 
a prince and those where he appears as a god; after his self-revelation 
in the Bhagavadgita, he continues to be treated as a human ally rather 
than a deity. Sporadically, there are indeed allusions to his divinity— 
Dhrtarastra, for example, considers the Vrsni hero to be the eternal 
Visnu (5.22.31) and Karna before his duel with Arjuna sees him as 
the creator (krsnas ca srasta jagatah, 8.22.49a)—but mostly these are 
incidental in narrative terms to the main story.°° Schneider has stud- 
ied Krsna’s transformation, as he sees it, from a human hero to the 
god of the bhakti movement. The oldest layer is that of Krsna as a 
human hero, which has as an important element the theme of Krsna’s 
invulnerability (and the brahmanised aspect of it in the Durvasas epi- 
sode of 13.144), and with this has been incorporated a much younger 
Krsna legend centring around the Jarasamdha episode (which is ex- 
traneous to the plot of the Mahabharata) by the device of Sisupala’s 
questions at Yudhisthira’s rajasitya,; Schneider then dates this by its 
assumed historical basis, the final attempts by western tribal commu- 
nities to resist domination by Magadha, to the 4th century B.C. 
The legends concerning Krsna in fact show three main aspects: 
firstly, as in the Mahabharata, he is a warrior, the ruler of Dvaraka, 
and perhaps an ancient martial hero of the west, later deified; sec- 
ondly, he is Krsna Gopala, the deified hero of the nomadic or semi- 
nomadic pastoral tribes located in the territory of the Siirasenas, on 
either bank of the river Yamuna, whose life is narrated in the Harwamsa 
and who ultimately is associated with love in all its forms (in which 
aspect the stories of his dalliance with the cowgirls come to be very 
prominent); and thirdly, he is the supreme personal deity of later 
Vaisnavism, for which the Bhdgavata Purana is the central text.°’ Al- 
though the first connected account of Krsna’s life is found in the 
Harwamsa, the Mahabharata itself does give some background, beyond 
just the episodes in which he participates as an ally of the Pandavas, 
and shows some awareness of Krsna’s childhood as a cowherd.*® There 


* Deshpande 1991: 348. 

55 However, Hiltebeitel argues otherwise (1984-85: 9). So too, less ably, does Burt 
Michael Thorp (1986). 

© Schneider 1982. 

5? Cf. Charlotte Vaudeville (1968). Alf Hiltebeitel (1979) provides a valuable his- 
torical overview. 

58 A very different aspect to Krsna as a child comes from his identification with 
Narayana, which occurs already in Markandeya’s vision of the pralaya where he sees 
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is very little on his early life but there are brief allusions—whether 
based on parallel oral traditions or later expansions—to be found in 
the text. Krsna himself at one point refers incidentally to his killing 
of Kamsa (2.13.33, with similar brief allusions at 2.55.6-7, 5.126.36— 
39 and 7.10.6-7), while Sigupala in his contemptuous remarks about 
Krsna refers to him as the killer of Pitana and as a cowherd, who 
killed a vulture, a horse and a bull (i.e. Patana, Kesin and Arista), 
overturned a wooden cart and held up Mount Govardhana for seven 
days (2.38.4-9); two of these exploits, the killing of Piitana and the 
lifting of Govardhana for the sake of the cattle, are referred to again 
at a later point by Vidura (5.128.45), while Dhrtarastra declares that 
Krsna was brought up in a cowherd family, killed a horse near the 
Yamuna and also a demon in the form of a bull (7.10.2—4).°° There 
are just a few other traces of Krsna’s pastoral background: Subhadra, 
when first introduced to Draupadi, removes the clothes of a princess 
to appear humbly dressed as a gopalika (1.213.17), and Krsna declares 
that he has a large multitude of cowherds (gopas, 5.7.16; cf. 2.38.4—-9 
and 5.128.456), while less directly Krsna’s troops who fight for the 
Kauravas are described as gokule nityasamurddhah (8.4.38a), but there 
is absolutely no mention of Krsna’s adventures with the gopis (except 
at 2.543*: gopijanapriya).©' The end of his life is, however, given more 
fully in the Mausalaparvan, set 36 years after the war. It starts when 
500,000 Vrsni warriors, impelled by fate and curses, kill one another 
in a drunken brawl. The immediate cause of the quarrel is an argu- 
ment over deceit in the war between Satyaki, who had fought for 
the Pandavas, and Krtavarman, who had fought for the Kauravas; 


Narayana in the form of a child sitting on the branches of a tree in the midst of the 
waters and at the end explicitly identifies the deity to Yudhisthira as his ally Krsna 
Varsneya (Mbh. 3.186-187). However, this is clearly a particularly late passage, 
younger than the Ndardyaniya or at least of the same period. 

5° Another reference to the pastoral background comes when Krsna’s army, the 
Narayana Gopas who are assigned to the Kauravas (5.7.10-20), is described as being 
from Gokula (8.4.38a). There are also instances of the epithets kesthantr (e.g. 2.36.2a), 
kesisitdana (e.g. 2.30.11d) or kesinisitdana (e.g. 6.40.1d). Finally, there is Krsna’s title 
Govinda but it is notable how much more frequent this is in the Asvamedhikaparvan 
than elsewhere. 

60 As part of her dowry, Krsna presents the Pandavas with ten thousand cows 
from the Mathura area but, since he also presents a thousand chariots, a thousand 
mares, a thousand mules, a thousand female servants, ten loads of gold and a thou- 
sand elephants, this is not significant (1.213.40-51). For arguments in favour of 
Subhadra’s dressing as a gopalika being symbolic, see Hiltebeitel 1988-91: I, 220. 

61 For discussion of this evidence see S. L. Katre 1960; Biardeau 1968-78: V, 
204-237; and Hiltebeitel 1989. 
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the first insult is hurled and the first blow struck by Satyaki, Arjuna’s 
disciple. Baladeva and Krsna both die and Dvaraka is engulfed by 
the ocean. 

Primarily Krsna’s family ties on his father’s side are with the Vrsnis 
of Mathura and in the Mahabharata he is the son of Vasudeva, king 
of the Vrsnis. The Vrsnis are already known in the later Vedic period; 
Panini (6.2.34) cites the Vrsnis and Andhakas (with whom they were 
allied to form a branch of the Yadava clan) as ksatriya names; and in 
the Mahabharata they control Mathura (for example, 2.13.29-30, 44, 
5.126.36ff.). Vasudeva Krsna is considered the protector of the Vrsnis 
and called Varsneya in the Mahabharata. The name Madhava, so often 
later used specifically of Krsna, is also used of other Yadavas or Vrsnis 
in the Mahabharata, for example of Vasudeva (e.g. 16.7.15d), Balarama 
(e.g. 9.36.9b, 13d) and Krtavarman (e.g. 9.20.24d). Although ultimately 
Vasudeva Krsna alone is regarded as the founder of the new cult, 
several other members of his family originally shared the honour of 
deification with him. However, the other family members are not men- 
tioned in the Bhagavadgita, any more than Nara and Narayana, nor 
is any of them except Balarama at all prominent in the rest of the 
Mahabharata. But in a late addition to the Mahabharata (14.176* 1-2), 
Govinda, Baladeva and the other Vrsni heroes (tathanyan vrsnivirams 
ca, 2 pr.) are mentioned together. The five Vrsni heroes (Samkarsana, 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Samba) probably belonged 
to a line of local kings whose historical character was transformed 
into myth as they were gradually deified. In Paficaratra theology the 
first four are regarded as emanations (vyitha) of Narayana, while dy- 
nastically the last three are descendants of Krsna Vasudeva. 

One of Samkarsana’s main features is his association with agri- 
culture, shown by his name and emphasised by his titles Halayudha 
and Musalin, and he may originally have been a non-brahmanical 
agricultural deity, who was identified with Baladeva of the Vrsnis 
before the 2nd century B.C. This identification led to the linking of 
his cult with that of Vasudeva, which in course of time completely 
dominated and absorbed it. He appears in the Mahabharata as a warrior 
of the Vrsnis, the son of Vasudeva and Rohini, but in a very minor 
role. His cult shows many features of snake-worship: a late Mahabharata 
passage (13 App. I.14.488-94) speaks of a serpent Baladeva, the fore- 
most of the nagas, who should be worshipped on the eighth of the 
dark half of Karttika to obtain the strength of the boar avatara. He 
is also regarded as an incarnation of Sesa and at his death a snake 
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came out of his mouth (16.5.12-13, cf. Visnu Purana 5.37.54-5). How- 
ever, the Nardyaniya in its sixth chapter, where Narayana declares to 
Narada the forms in which he will become incarnate (a Purdanic future), 
recites a number of episodes relating to Balarama and by implica- 
tion makes him an avatara alongside the other two Ramas. 

D. D. Kosambi argues from the nature of the Govardhana myth 
that the cult of Krsna reflects the change from a pastoral culture, in 
which sacrifices were offered to Indra, to a settled agricultural one. 
Samkarsana (‘the ploughman’), closely associated with the Nagas, was 
the main deity of the agriculturalists, while underlying the worship 
of Krsna Vasudeva and Samkarsana there seems to be ‘some alli- 
ance between the Yadus and the other tribes, combined with a 
westward scattering of the tribesmen from Mathura, supposedly in 
flight to escape an invasion from Magadha, which lay to the east’. 
Although the myth is quite probably based on some kind of change 
in the nature of the Govardhana cult, it contains no direct evidence 
that it was Indra who was worshipped in conjunction with the moun- 
tain. What it, along with early iconographic material and the ancient 
festival of the Govardhanapija, does suggest is that for a long time 
Krsna Gopala was merely a minor deity, the great yaksa of Mount 
Govardhana, protector of the herdsmen located in the region of Ma- 
thura. He was associated with, and probably originally subordinate 
to, the god with the plough, Samkarsana, Halayudha or Balarama, 
the great naga whose younger brother he is considered to be. The 
oldest references to the cult of Vasudeva and Baladeva, such as we 
find in Patajfijali’s Mahabhasya and the Pali Buddhist canon, confirm 
the connection of these two deities with the pre-Buddhist cult of Nagas 
and Yaksas.®? Whereas Baladeva is white in colour ‘like a cloud empty 
of rain’, Krsna is dark in colour like a rain-cloud, the river Yamuna 
or the ocean, and is born in the middle of the rainy season. Black 
is the colour of the Kali Yuga, the beginning of which is marked by 
Krsna’s death according to later, Puranic traditions, and in the Maha- 
bharata it is stated that black is Krsna’s colour for the Kali Yuga 
alone, since he had assumed the colours white, red and yellow in 
the preceding Yugas (Sukla, rakta, pita, krsna, Mbh. 3.148.5—-37, but cf. 
3.187.31, reversing the middle pair) as Narayana, Acyuta, Visnu and 
Keéava. The implication seems to be that Krsna’s blackness is a sign 
of the times, of the onset of the Kaliyuga. 


6 Kosambi 1965: 117-18. 
63 See for example R. G. Bhandarkar (1874). 
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Another perspective on his name is that provided by Hiltebeitel in 
his explorations of all the epic characters who are called Krsna.“ He 
argues that the narrative images of the Mahabharata have been used 
by its authors as a tool to work out various theological and soteriolo- 
gical issues raised by the Upanisads in bhakti terms. He points in 
particular to one epic image, that of the chariot, already used as the 
basis of an allegory in the Katha Upanisad (1.3.9-11, echoed for example 
at Mbh. 11.7.13-20 and 14.50.1-6), and its specific form of Krsna 
and Arjuna on their single chariot, when they are frequently referred 
to as the two Krsnas. In part this is the reflex of their identification 
as Nara and Narayana, which will be discussed more fully in a later 
section of this chapter, but, as Hiltebeitel emphasises, it also relates 
to their being incarnations of Indra and Visnu and to pairings of 
epithets referring to them (such as GudakeSa and Hrsikesa, Visnu 
and Jisnu). References to the two Krsnas preponderate in the four 
battle books (85% of the total according to Hiltebeitel), especially in 
the Kamaparan, and the remainder come from scenes of combat in 
previous books, such as the killing of Jarasamdha. Hiltebeitel stresses 
the contrasts between Karna and Salya as his charioteer in their 
divisiveness and Arjuna and Krsna in their essential unity, as well as 
drawing attention to the roles of Brahma and Siva in the myth of 
the burning of Tripura, which he sees as the background myth within 
the Kamaparvan (noting the identification at 8.12.15-16 of Krsna and 
Arjuna with Brahma and Isana, as well as Nara and Narayana). 
However, it is not only Arjuna who is also called Krsna; indeed, 
Draupadi and Vyasa are more commonly so designated. As Hiltebeitel 
observes, they have theological affinities with the goddess and with 
Brahma respectively and he suggests that in the linking of Krsna 
and Draupadi in this way, besides the complexities of their identities 
as Visnu and Sri, there is implied ‘the destructive implications of a 
union between the dark and fiery (fire-born) Draupadi as a form of 
the Goddess, and the yogic and ascetic prowess of Arjuna as a 
multiform of Siva.’® He also sees as central to their designation as 
Krsna/Krsna the episode of Duryodhana dragging Draupadi by her 
black hair into the assembly hall and her vow to see Duryodhana’s 
dark arm cut off. Hiltebeitel also argues that there are many scenes 
where the interaction between Krsna, Arjuna and Draupadi is cen- 
tral but acknowledges that ‘there are only a few instances where the 


6 Hiltebeitel 1984-85 and 1985. 
6 Hiltebeitel 1985: 72 (repr. 103). 
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epic poets play upon this interplay in terms of their “dark” names.’ 

Bimal Krishna Matilal is the most recent scholar to have taken up 
another striking feature of Krsna’s portrayal, the issue of his devious- 
ness, as it seems, in so much of the narrative of the Mahabharata.©’ 
He points out that it is not only Western scholars who have had 
problems with this ‘devious diplomat’, since the Jains and Buddhists 
were also highly critical of Krsna’s ethics and even the Mahabharata 
supplies a list of his supposed misdeeds in the form of Duryodhana’s 
dying accusation when he was felled by Bhima after a foul blow 
with his mace (his advice to put Sikhandin in front of Arjuna in 
order to kill Bhisma, persuading Yudhisthira to utter the lie which 
led to Drona’s death, urging Arjuna to kill Karna when his chariot- 
wheel was stuck, and getting Satyaki to kill the already incapacitated 
Bhirisravas). Matilal takes issue with those who wish to interpret the 
Mahabharata battle as an allegory of the battle between good and evil 
and affirms that what the epic emphasises repeatedly is the elusive- 
ness and ambiguity of the concept of dharma, while also noting the 
moral defects on the Kaurava side, such as Drona’s role in the death 
of Abhimanyu and long before the war his atrocious behaviour towards 
his other pupil Ekalavya, as well as unpardonable humiliation inflicted 
on Draupadi by Duryodhana. He points out that Krsna’s concern 
about the outcome of the battle and his planning to give the Pandavas 
the advantage are not the behaviour of an omnipotent deity and 
that, ‘apart from certain inspired speeches (e.g. in the Gia) he ac- 
knowledged his human limitations’ but also argues that ‘omnipotence 
is not an important concept in Indian philosophy of religion’ and so 
the problem of evil is less significant. Thus, since Krsna was not 
omnipotent, he had to resort to strategies (or stratagems) and to evolve 
a new situational ethic in order to ensure that the Pandava side, 
which was the weaker by comparison with the Kauravas, should gain 
the victory that the moral balance indicated should be theirs. If 
Matilal’s ideas are to be taken seriously, as surely they should be, the 
concept of dharma in the Mahabharata gains a far deeper dimension. 


Krsna’s slaying of Kamsa is referred to by Patafijali,? which suggests 
that it was well known in the 2nd century B.C., and it was tradition- 


% Hiltebeitel 1985: 73 (repr. 106). 
°7 Matilal 1991. 

8° Matilal 1991: 410. 

8° Mahabhasya 3.1.26 and 3.2.111. 
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ally enacted at Mathura, according to A. W. Entwistle, who suggests 
that it may have taken the form of a dramatic performance, since an 
inscription of the lst or 2nd century A.D. records that there were 
actors in Mathura, which had probably been a centre of drama long 
before then.”” Mathura is referred to in Sanskrit literature as having 
been formerly the capital of the Saurasenas, the original home of the 
Yadavas, and the area inhabited by two of their clans, the Andhakas 
and the Vrsnis, before they were forced to leave by Jarasamdha, the 
ruler of Magadha, which may imply that the myth reflects the pre- 
Mauryan history of Mathura. 

The only pastoral tribe known historically to have roamed around 
Braj in this early period are the Abhiras, who are first recorded as 
living in Sind, Panjab and Rajasthan, while a branch is said to have 
lived in Matsya, the region that included Mathura. Some Abhiras are 
known to have held responsible positions under the Saka satraps in 
Western India, but thereafter they seem gradually to have declined 
into scattered communities of backward forest people. In literature 
they are referred to as cowherds (gopa, gopala, gala) and their settle- 
ments as a ghosa, a term equivalent to vraa. But Sanskrit texts no- 
where indicate that Nanda and his community were Abhiras, although 
vernacular writers, such as Raskhan, sometimes refer to them as Ahirs, 
their modern descendants. It is possible that classical mythology reflects 
the adoption by the Abhiras of the Krsna cult, or even the assimi- 
lation of one of their heroes or deities, but did not name them be- 
cause of their low status. It is more likely, however, that their culture 
served as the basis for some of the pastoral and rustic elements in 
the earliest stories of Krsna’s childhood, since they inhabited the 
area of Mathura at the time when these myths developed.” If so, it 
would have been about the beginning of the Christian era, or a little 
earlier, that the cult of the Abhira god was absorbed into the Vasudeva 
cult and the identification of Krsna with the Abhira god could have 
been partly responsible for the introduction of such erotic elements 
in the Krsna legend as his amorous dalliance with the gopis. The fu- 
sion of Krsna with the Abhira god would have been made possible 
by the cultural similarity between them.” 

Vaudeville has suggested that the Krsna Gopala cycle originated 


7 Entwistle 1987: 117. 

" Cf. Entwistle 1987: 117-8. 

” Some further comment on this point will be found in the next chapter, on the 
Harwamsa. 
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in a Sakta context that was eventually outgrown.”? Having argued 
for the northern, pastoral origin of Krsna Gopala in Gupta times on 
iconographic, textual (Mahabharata and Visnu Purana) and ethnographic 
grounds, Vaudeville asserts that devotion to Krsna did not really 
flourish in north India until after Caitanya in the 15th century. She 
notes that nothing suggests that the Abhiras and other pastoral tribes 
were Vaisnava but that, like most lower castes, they recognised the 
Goddess as supreme deity.”* Early references to Krsna Gopala seem 
more concerned with the literary, poetic potential of the story than 
with its religious significance. Vaudeville also claims a remarkable 
thematic parallelism, particularly in their myths of origin, between 
the two dancing gods, Krsna and Skanda, and suggests that Krsna 
may have borrowed much from Skanda. Since Skanda’s links with 
the Goddess are incontestable, it may well be that such a process 
was facilitated by the fact that both Krsna and Skanda bear a rela- 
tionship to her. 

Some evidence for the earliest phases and for Krsna sharing the 
honour of deification with Samkarsana is provided from other sources. 
An inscription at Besnagar (ancient Vidisa) records the erection of a 
garudadhvaja in honour of Vasudeva, the devadeva, by Heliodorus ‘a 
Bhagavata, the son of Diya [Dion], and an inhabitant of Taksasila, 
who came as Greek ambassador’; this inscription also records one 
of the tenets of the cult: ‘three immortal precepts, dama, tyaga and 
apramada, when they are well practised in this life lead to heaven’ 
(Mbh. 11.7.19). Another inscription from Besnagar marks the erec- 
tion of the garudadhvga of an excellent temple (prasadottama) of the 
Bhagavat in the twelfth regnal year of a King Bhagavata, identi- 
fied with the last but one Sunga king. The discovery in Afghani- 
stan of a new type of drachma of the Indo-Greek ruler Agathocles 
(c. 180-165 B.C.), showing on one side the figure of Krsna and on 
the other side Samkarsana, would push back the earliest attestation 
quite substantially from these two inscriptions (which both belong 
around 100 B.C.).” Two inscriptions from around the beginning of 
the Christian era also indicate that no sharp distinction was made 
between followers of Vedic ritual practices and devotees of the Vrsni 


73 Vaudeville 1968. 

™ She suggests that the Bhdgavata Purana preserves vestiges of this link between 
Krsna Gopala and the Goddess, for when Krsna steals the clothes of the gopis, it is 
after they have been worshipping Katyayani. 

See Filliozat 1973. 
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heroes: the Nanaghat inscription begins with an invocation to sev- 
eral gods, including Samkarsana and Vasudeva, and then continues 
by describing the amounts of sacrificial fees the donor paid to the 
priests who performed a number of Vedic sacrifices, while the Gho- 
sundi (Rajasthan) inscription shows that a Vedic asvamedha was per- 
formed in honour of Samkarsana and Vasudeva.” 


The Bhagavadgita 


By its inclusion in the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita clearly falls out- 
side Vedic literature, though called an Upanisad in the colophons to 
its adhydyas, and so it can claim no inherent authority. Its inclusion 
at the heart of the Mahabharata nevertheless provides its strength, for 
it makes it available to all, while Krsna is answering a real-life di- 
lemma for Arjuna and thereby propounding a view of life and a way 
to liberation with which to a large extent the ordinary man in the 
street can identify. In its setting in the Bhismaparvan, the Bhagavadgita 
appears to form a component of the narrative rather than merely an 
intrusion, but its relationship to the Mahabharata and its consistency 
have both been subject to debate, with a strong tendency in the past 
to dissect the text, from von Humboldt onwards but particularly by 
Otto and Jacobi. Jacobi considered the Bhagavadgité to be a later ela- 
boration of the few verses which originally contained Krsna’s answer to 
Arjuna; he isolated this original form as 1.1—2.37 (apart from 2.7-8) 
and 18.73.’’ Otto’s original Gita comprised ch. 1, 2.1-13, 20, 22, 
29-37, 10.1-8, 11.1-6, 8-12, 14, 17, 19-36, 41-51 and 18.58-61, 
66, 72, 73; this Ur-Text was expanded by eight doctrinal treatises 
(‘Lehrtraktate’), each dealing with a specific doctrine and claiming 
the authority of Krsna as deity.” Incidentally, in the same year as 
Jacobi’s work, J. W. Hauer published a study of the Bhagavadgita, 
concentrating more on its ‘heroic’ setting of conflict than on its 
metaphysics (and revealing the influence of contemporary politics).” 
Subsequently, Morton Smith attempted by statistical analysis to show 
that each of three sections is probably by a different author; the 


”© For further discussion of these last two inscriptions see the end of the section 
on Narayana and the Paficaratra in this chapter. 

™ Jacobi 1918. 

8 Otto 1934b and 1935. 

9 Hauer 1934. 
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three sections are ch. 1-12 plus 18.55-—78, ch. 13-16 and 17.1-18.54, 
and he also suspected that 2.19-20, 28-29 and 3.23cd were interpo- 
lated and that chapter 10 had been modified.” 

Some Indian scholars have criticised Western scholars for what they 
see as their excessive readiness to dissect. However, this tendency is 
not confined to Western scholars, as is shown for example by the 
work of G. S. Khair, in which he concludes that the Bhagavadgita was 
composed by three ‘philosopher-poets’ at three different periods: the 
first, before the 6th century B.C., composed parts of the first six 
chapters and propounded a theory of Yoga and karma; the second, 
about a century later, added the major part of chapters 8, 13-15 
and 17-18 and incorporated the Samkhya metaphysics; the third, by 
about the 3rd century B.C. recast the whole poem, composing six 
new chapters (7, 9-12 and 16) and inserting new material in the rest 
in order to introduce ‘devotional theism based on the worship of 
Vasudeva-Krsna’.*! More recently M. R. Yardi applied statistical 
methods to the sloka metre to determine authorship and concludes 
that “The Gita is undoubtedly the work of a single author’, whom he 
identifies as Sauti, the third in his series of five authors of the epic.® 

On the other hand, some Western scholars have defended the unity 
of the Bhagavadgita and argued that it is integral to the Mahabharata. 
The most notable is Paul Oltramare, who claimed that the Bhagavadgita 
is there to justify the conduct of the Pandavas and to enable the 
Mahabharata to satisfy the requirements of brahmanical morals.*? As 
part of his rejection of the possibility that the present text had re- 
placed an original simpler text, he argued that it succeeds in its aim 
of justifying the heroes’ conduct, showing its consistency with Vedic 
and other schools and opposing those who rejected orthodoxy; hence 
it is inappropriate to see it as an insertion. Specifically he argued 
that Krsna’s instruction is directed precisely at Arjuna’s situation, while 
accepting in effect as its corollary that the text contains views that 
are logically irreconcilable. Although the details of his argument 


89 Smith 1968; he counted the ratios of declined stems, of nominal compounds 
and of particles to lines. 

8! Khair 1969. 

8 Yardi 1991: 5. 

83 Oltramare 1928; cf. also Oltramare 1925 where he sees the Mahabharata as 
witnessing to the struggle between the older philosophical ideas, found in the early 
Upanisads and in the orthodox systems, and the sectarian spirit of devotion, and 
regards it as centring on the theme of dharma. 

84 “Mais si la Bhagavad-Gita n’est proprement l’exposé ni du Vedanta, ni du 
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are open to question, he has presented rather clearly the two views 
that are in practice tenable about the Bhagavadgita: either it is an 
integral part of the Mahabharata and directed pragmatically to Arjuna’s 
situation, or it is a later insertion (which includes the possibility of 
a later expansion of a brief original) developing a philosophically 
and theologically significant message from its Mahabharata context.® 
R. C. Zaehner also adopted a relatively unitary approach in his trans- 
lation, but his main concern in any case was to make clear its over- 
all religious and philosophical teachings.®° A recent exponent is Joanna 
Sachse, who argues basically that the author or redactor gave his 
yoga ideas a brahmanic flavour by introducing the teaching concerning 
sacrifice, which readers who did not understand the metaphor in- 
volved could take literally.®’ 

In a more sophisticated analysis than others to date, Mislav Jezic 
has drawn attention to the repetitions of both meaning and expres- 
sion in the text, arguing that these help to reveal its structure.* He 
makes a distinction between ‘continuity repetitions’, such as those 
found in questions and answers (which clearly belong within a given 
text sequence) and ‘duplication repetitions’, which repeat something 
while giving it a fresh slant (and thus indicate parts belonging to 
different sequences, since they indicate a later reworking). On this 
basis he distinguishes an epic part of the poem ending at 2.37 (and 
continued from Mbh. 6.41.1 but containing an inserted didactic layer 
at 2.11—30), which then received Yogic and Upanisadic enlargements 
(the first Yoga layer consisting of 2.39-4.42, with certain exceptions), 
an originally separate hymn in adhydya 11 (and also 2.5—8), and finally 
a bhakti layer which completely reinterprets the earlier layers and 
synthesises them. The Samkhya and Yoga layers precede the Vedantic 
elements but the bhakt layer definitely comes last. It is certainly clear 


Sankhya, ni du Bhaktimarga, si elle est ce qu’elle prétend étre, une justification du 
dharma, et tout particuliérement du dharma des ksatriyas, tous ces philosophémes 
n’ont plus qu’une valeur secondaire; ils ne sont pas la pour eux, mais servent a la 
démonstration de la thése principale. ... la Bhagavad-Gita aussi accepte et méme 
soutient des dogmes logiquement inconciliables, pourvu que les obligations de la 
caste solent maintenues et respectées’ (Oltramare 1928: 180). 

® The suggestion put forward by Milton Eder (1988: 41) of approaching the text 
‘as a collection of arguments, arguments encased within chapters which are internally 
consistent without concern for statements taken from different parts of the text’ does 
not basically affect this argument. 

8° Bhagavadgita 1969. 

87 Sachse 1988. 

88 Jezi¢ 1986 and 1979. 
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that the Bhagavadgita blends, no doubt deliberately, teachings deriv- 
ing from several sources in order to provide a synthesis acceptable to 
a wide audience.* 

The arguments for thinking that the Bhagavadgita was not origin- 
ally part of the Mahabharata include the incongruity of such a sermon 
at this point in the narrative. It is most implausible that both armies 
would really have postponed hostilities while Krsna answers Arjuna’s 
doubts at such length (especially since there are indications that the 
battle has actually begun: pravrtte Sastrasampate, BhG. 1.20c). The counter- 
argument that the Mahabharata is not history but dramatic narrative 
merely weakens the argument slightly rather than negates it entirely. 
The contrast between Krsna’s revelation of himself as the supreme 
deity and Arjuna’s casual familiarity with him in the rest of the epic 
is another argument for the view that the Bhagavadgita is not an original 
part of the Mahabharata. In addition, the supposed repetition of his 
teaching that Krsna gives to Arjuna after the battle is a significant 
pointer in assessing the relationship of the Bhagavadgita to its epic 
context, for the Anugita (Mbh. 14.16-50) in fact propounds an appre- 
ciably different doctrine, with a strong emphasis on the performance 
of austerities. Incidentally, whereas the slightly older Mahandrayana 
Upanisad makes Narayana its supreme being, in the Bhagavadgita Krsna 
presents himself as the supreme, identical to or more often superior 
to Brahman; Visnu’s name occurs just three times in the Bhagavadgita: 
once when Krsna declares that he is Visnu among the Adityas at 
10.21a (but Indra among the gods in the next verse, 10.22b) and 
twice in the vocative, at 11.24d and 30d,” while the name Hari is 
found only at 11.9b and 18.77b. 


89 Probably too ambitiously Richard V. De Smet (1975) affirms that the Bhagavadgita 
blends elements from nine traditions: ritualistic Brahmanism, Upanisadic doctrines, 
early Sankhya, Yoga, Saivism, the Narayana-Visnu cult, the Vasudeva-Krgna cult, 
Jainism and Buddhism. We may, however, note the use of Mimamsa vocabulary 
(adhikara at 2.47a and, less distinctively, patra and apdtra at 17.20c and 22b, and 
samkalpa at 4.19b, 6.2c, 4c, 24a), as well as other terms from the ritual tradition (e.g. 
purodhas at 10.24a). More philosophical terms include adhidawata at 8.4b and adhibhita 
at 7.30a and 8.la, 4a, as well as the frequent adhyatma (3.30d, 7.29d, 8.la, 3b, 
10.32c, 11.1b, 13.1la and 15.5a). 

% Final vocatives such as these are, of course, prime examples of ‘padc-fillers’ 
which have no essential connection with the rest of the verse and can easily be 
substituted one for another. Two other epithets used of Krsna in the Bhagavadgita 
are Madhusidana at 1.35b, 2.1d, 4b, 6.33b and 8.2b (all except the occurrence at 
2.1d in the vocative) and Janardana at 1.36b, 39d, 44b, 3.1b, 10.18b and 11.51d; 
both are used elsewhere in the Mahabharata and in later texts still to refer to Visnu 
as well as to Krsna. However, the existence of an Asura named Madhu, whose son 
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Another argument sometimes used to prove that the Bhagavadgita is 
integral to the Mahabharata is based on the number of parallels between 
it and other parts of the epic, with the implicit or explicit assump- 
tion that these are quotations from the Bhagavadgita.*! The situation 
is in fact more complex: in two instances the Bhagavadgita seems clearly 
to be borrowing from elsewhere in the Mahabharata, in many more 
the issue is not clear cut, and there is always the possibility of bor- 
rowing from a common source. Often the verses or single lines are 
not particularly memorable and the identity or close similarity may 
owe more to the common subject matter than to any specific quoting 
in either direction.” Weaker still are arguments drawn on a structural 
basis from, for example, the episode of Salya acting as Karna’s chari- 
oteer, seen as a kind of inversion, with Salya’s insults a counterpart, 
even a caricature, of Krsna’s support of Arjuna,°* or from its rela- 
tionship to other episodes, mentioned above, such as Draupadi’s prayer 
to him when she is threatened with disrobing (Mbh. 2.535*) or his 
theophany to Duryodhana (Mbh. 5.129.1—15). 

The first adhydya sets the scene, with Arjuna giving expression to 
his despondency and declaring that he will not fight. Beginning with 
the second chapter, Krsna reveals to Arjuna the limitations of his 
view, stressing the need to fulfil one’s role in society. He teaches that 


Lavana is killed by Satrughna in the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana, hardly suggests 
that there is any specific reference yet to Visnu. 

| For example, Robert N. Minor states, with more finesse than most, though still 
too simply: ‘Finally one must note that complete verses and partial verses from the 
Gita are quoted verbatim throughout the Epic.... That the Gia is referred to in 
the Mahabharata, however, does not show that the Gita was originally a part of the 
Epic, but it does argue that these portions of the Epic are later than the Gita’s addi- 
tion to it? (Bhagavadgita 1982: xxix—xxxi). 

® For the record, instances noted are as follows (identity of single padas has usually 
been ignored as due either to the formulaic nature of the epic style or to coincidence): 
1.2-19 is very close to 6.47.2-30, 2.28 cf. 11.7* 1-2, 2.3lcd cf. 6.118.32cd, 2.37ab 
cf. 4.64.25cd, 2.38ab is very close to 12.277.37ab, 2.46 to 5.45.23, 2.58ab to 12.21.3ab 
and 168.40ab, 2.70 cf. 12.243.9+693*, 3.24ab cf. 3.33.10ab, 3.42 cf. 12.238.3, 4.7 
is very close to 3.187.26, 5.5 cf. 12.304.4, also 12.293.30, 5.18 is very close to 
12.231.19, 5.20ab cf. 3.198.4lab and 12.170.5cd, 6.5cd is identical to 5.34.62cd 
and 13.6.27ab (cf. 11.11* 3), 6.22ab is very close to 13.16.42ab, 6.23ab cf. 3.203.44cd, 
6.29ab is very close to 12.313.29ab, 9.32bcd is identical to 14.19.56bcd, 9.33a is 
very close to 14.19.57a, 11.1 lab is identical (apart from case) to 13.110.97cd, 123ab, 
11.22ab is very close to 13.143.32ab, 12.15ab cf. 14.46.39ab, 13.13 is identical to 
12.231.29 and 291.16 (also Svet. Up. 3.16), 13.30 is identical to 12.17.22, 14.18 is 
very close to 14.39.10, 14.24 to 12.679* 1-2, 17.2cd to 12.187.28cd and 336.63cd, 
17.3cd is identical to 12.256.14cd, 17.14cd to 12.210.17ab, 18.14 is very close to 
12.898*, 18.41ab is identical to 12.108.lab, and 18.72ab is very close to 14.19.50ab. 

% Walter Ruben (1941b: 221), and Alf Hiltebeitel (1976b: 255-59). 
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the diman, being eternal and indestructible, does not die when the 
body is destroyed but transmigrates from body to body until it achieves 
final release: ‘just as a man discards worn out clothes and puts on 
new ones, so the self abandons worn out bodies and acquires other 
new ones’ (2.22). Quoting from the Katha Upanisad to reinforce his 
point, Krsna then applies it to Arjuna’s own situation, declaring that 
since death is not final there is no need to grieve over the imminent 
deaths in battle. One can recognise this eternal déman through the 
practice of Yoga, by learning to detach oneself completely from the 
results of actions; by abandoning desires such a person reaches peace 
and the stillness of Brahman (2.71—2). 

In the third chapter Krsna examines the way of action (karma); he 
affirms that all activity is a sacrifice if undertaken in the right spirit, 
that of complete detachment, and so simultaneously provides a re- 
interpretation both of sacrifice and of the renunciatory way of life. 
He makes it clear that withdrawal into inactivity is not only useless 
but actually misguided, and even hints at insincerity on the part of 
some renouncers, suggesting that their thoughts may be more worldly 
than their actions (3.6-7). Just as Krsna, as the supreme deity, does 
not need to act but is nonetheless constantly engaged in activity, 
since otherwise the world would collapse, so mankind should help to 
maintain the world order. Thus Arjuna should perform his caste duty 
(dharma) of fighting the enemy, but in a spirit of complete detach- 
ment without concern for the outcome. In associating himself with 
Krsna in the battle of dharma, Arjuna also becomes the ‘sacrificer’ of 
this war, ensuring the victory of dharma and the maintenance of the 
three worlds. Every action becomes a ritual, just as every effort to 
overcome desire becomes a war. 

Krsna goes on from this to declare that, since desire is more basic 
than action, actions as such have no particular effect, provided one 
acts unselfishly and without interest in the result. In fact such disin- 
terested action, rather than mere inactivity, is the true opposite to 
action. Action without attachment is action in accordance with one’s 
dharma, one’s religious and social duties which vary according to one’s 
particular situation. So Arjuna, as a member of the ksatriya vara, has 
a duty to uphold law and order and for that reason to take part in 
the impending battle. Moreover, Arjuna should not think that he 
himself is responsible for his actions, for they are actually performed 
by the gunas, the constituents of nature, which are entirely separate 
from the dtman. Thus, since one’s own dtman is in reality identical 
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with the dtman of all other creatures, one who harms others harms 
himself and we must treat all creatures alike, from the highest to the 
lowest, that is, like ourselves. Truly to apply this moral principle would 
seem necessarily to rule out any violent injury to living beings, but 
in the Bhagavadgita the idea of ahimsa is little developed.* More often 
the Bhagavadgita does not try to define duty, but contents itself with 
saying that man should do his duty simply because it is his duty. 

In the fourth chapter Krsna then takes up the way of knowledge 
(yhana), the type of intuition that goes back as far as the specula- 
tive hymns of the Rgveda but is carefully defined here as knowledge 
of the deity (4.9-10); he even claims that knowledge itself may be 
obtained through disciplined activity (4.38, cf. pranayama at 29d). Also 
within this chapter, in what comes to be seen as an enunciation of 
the avatara principle, Krsna declares: ‘Whenever there occurs a de- 
cline in righteousness (dharma) and a surge in unrighteousness, then I 
send forth myself, Bharata. To protect the good and to destroy evil- 
doers, in order to establish righteousness, I come into being from 
age to age’ (4.7-8). The first of these verses is effectively identical to 
Mbh. 3.187.26, within the revelation by Visnu Narayana to Markan- 
deya, into which context it fits more naturally than into the Bhagavad- 
gita, where the passage is concerned mainly with rebirth in general. 

The next two chapters however, on Brahman and Géman respec- 
tively, revert to ideas of meditation as the means to achieve insight. 
The fifth chapter, which is very similar in its ideas to the second 
chapter, takes up the theme of Brahman again but its exaltation of 
Brahman as both the goal of Yoga and as an external agency is 
much more emphatic. The self-discipline of Yoga is attained by intense 
concentration of one’s attention on a single point and those inte- 
grated in this way realise that the dtman is never the author of any 
action, for action is the sphere of nature (svabhdva), and they experi- 
ence no emotion, being established in Brahman. The term brahmabhiita, 
used here (5.24d) and at two other places in the Bhagavadgita (6.27d 
and 18.54a), occurs several times elsewhere in the Mahabharata, sug- 
gesting that these parts perhaps have more in common with other 
didactic parts of the Mahabharata than some others. 


% The term ahimsa occurs four times in lists of virtues (10.5a, 13.7b, 16.2a, 17.14c, 
also fumsad 18.25a, 27b) and is never singled out for particular attention, instead 
being left half hidden in such rather formal lists, but then Krsna’s teachings are 
meant to dispel Arjuna’s qualms at killing his opponents. 

® The term occurs at Mbh. 1.1.12d, 3.82.58d, 145.30c, 181.12c, 202.14c, 6.63. 16a, 
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One explanation suggested for the Bhagavadgita’s apparent inconsist- 
ency is that Krsna leads Arjuna gradually from a basically atheistic 
Samkhya-Yoga cosmology and psychology to a fully theistic position. 
On this view, three of the first six chapters are concerned directly 
with Brahman and déman and only secondarily with the deity. By 
nature the soul inhabits an eternal world, the sum-total of which is 
Brahman. One can recognise this eternal déman here and now through 
the practice of Yoga, that is by learning to detach oneself completely 
from the results of action and concentrating one’s attention on the 
deity. However, the deity concerned is simply the Isvara of classical 
Yoga, the dtman totally unaffected by matter which serves as an aid 
to contemplation. Since the first six chapters clearly are mainly de- 
voted to the nature of the atman and the realisation of its essence, it 
is not surprising that bhakti is not prominent. Renunciation (tyaga) 
and passionlessness (vairagya) are the ideals and bhakti is devotion to 
the bhagavat, the Lord, although in fact bhakti is rarely mentioned in 
these chapters. 

The central section (adhyayas 7-12) mainly deals with the nature of 
the supreme deity and his attributes. Chapter 7 provides a clearly 
theistic version of Samkhyayoga: the eightfold prakrt is called Krsna’s 
‘lower nature’ (7.4), which Krsna’s ‘higher nature’ supports or sus- 
tains, and everything ultimately derives from and dissolves into the 
higher and lower natures of Krsna (7.5). This semi-pantheism is 
qualified, however, by firmly excluding evil from the deity’s nature. 
Chapter 8 again presents the method of meditation in Yoga as the 
way to release, independent of the deity, but with a difference: now, 
even those self-centred yogins who merely use the deity as a focus 
for their meditation and whose ultimate aim is to isolate their own 
atmans in their eternal essence, will be helped by him and brought 
near to him in return for their good intentions (8.11-15). Emphasis 
on the deity reaches its climax within this section in the theophany 
in the eleventh chapter, where Krsna reveals to Arjuna his univer- 
sal form (the visvariipadarsana), after he has identified himself in the 


64.1b, 7.172.55b, 12.49.19b, 192.122c, 210.28c, 316.52a, 13.26.41f, 56.17c, 118.7a, 
119.22d and 14.26.26c (also, incidentally, at Ram. 1.32.16b). Similarly, brahmabhiyaya 
kalpate at BhG. 14.26d and 18.53d occurs also at Mbh. 12.154.25d, 208.19d, 243.7d, 
12.138.31d, 130.33d, 131.56d and 14.47.8d. I would therefore disagree with Zaehner’s 
assertion that ‘the phrase brahma-bhiita, ‘become Brahman’, seems to have been bor- 
rowed from Buddhism’ (Bhagavadgita 1969: 29; cf. 10-11 and 214); cf. also Michael 
McElvaney (1988: 28). 
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previous chapter with the most essential aspects of every part of the 
cosmos. This revelation produces in Arjuna a spirit of humble ado- 
ration, summed up as the way of devotion (bhakti). The vision is 
described as ‘made up of all marvels’ (11.11c) but light imagery is 
frequent here, as it is in other religious or philosophical passages of 
the Mahabharata, most basically in the simile of the steady lamp ap- 
plied to the yogin. Biardeau has provided a new perspective on this 
chapter, in her study of the myth of the pralaya, with her observation 
that it is one of two used in the ritual of initiation into samnyasa. The 
choice of 11.15-33—which comprise Arjuna’s description of the vision 
and Krsna’s explanation of its meaning—for recitation at this point 
is significant, for it recalls to the samnyasin the cosmic and terrible 
dimension of the god of moksa, since the vision which Arjuna has is 
similar to that which an observer of the pralaya would have were he 
situated beyond it.% 

In form the chapter consists of a hymn in étnstubhs embedded in 
introductory and concluding Slokas. The style is not markedly different 
but, while the introductory slokas present the marvellous riipam aisvaryam 
to us, the hymn confronts us with the ghorariipam. Krsna’s assertion 
in the hymn that nobody in the world of men except Arjuna can 
see him in this form is most clearly reinterpreted in the concluding 
Slokas as the instruction that there is no other way to see God in this 
form except through bhakt. As Jezi¢ has shown, this hymn evidently 
presupposes the epic part of the text but, since it contains a brief 
statement of Arjuna’s dilemma and not just Krsna’s answer to it, it 
must have been intended as a separate composition and not as an- 
other layer added to the epic part.” Indeed, examination of the text 
shows that 12.1 takes up from 10.10, continuing as though the 
theophany had never happened, just as the rest of the Mahabharata 
proceeds largely as though the Bhagavadgita were not there. 

The final set of six chapters, which in all probability are later in 
date than the rest, deal with a variety of topics and gradually lead 
back through a considerable amount of practical moral teaching— 
and a summary of Krsna’s earlier teaching towards the end of chap- 
ter 18°°—to the concept of bhakti. Both in the commentarial tradition 


%® Biardeau 1968-78: III (1971); cf. Hiltebeitel 1976b: 114-20. 

97 Jezic 1986. 

% Some of this recapitulation actually echoes the wording of earlier chapters: 
18.47 combines 3.35ab and 4.21cd, 53ab is similar to 16.18ab, and 65ab is identical 
to 9.34ab (the identity extending into the third pada). 
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and by modern scholars these chapters are given very little attention 
(apart from Krsna’s words near the end of chapter 18), almost as if 
they did not really belong to the text. Descriptions here of the 
Samkhya doctrine are in closer accord with the classical scheme than 
those found in chapters 3 and 7: the passage 13.1-5 gives the clas- 
sical list of the 25 tattvas, while 14.5-21 presents the gunas in the dual 
role of psychological qualities and constituents of nature (prakrt). The 
results of the preponderance of each of the three gunas in various 
parts of prakrti are given in some detail in 14.5-18 (and the whole of 
chapter 17). Most interestingly, in the two preceding verses (14.3-4), 
cosmic matter is not called prakri but great Brahman and, instead of 
an evolution of beings out of matter independently of the deity, Krsna 
plants the germ in the womb of nature (Brahman is probably also 
an equivalent for material nature in 5.10). 

A verse which has often been discussed (15.16) speaks of two 
Purusas, one perishable, the other imperishable, and declares that 
the perishable is all beings, the imperishable is the one who is aloof 
or sublime (kifastha).°° The imperishable is evidently that aspect which 
may be termed the sum total of all liberated selves and the perish- 
able purusa is man or the person bound to material nature. Zaehner 
regards the term kiitastha as due to Buddhist influence, since the equi- 
valent kiitattho is found in the Pali canon, as Renou had earlier noted.' 
The term occurs three times in the Bhagavadgita. It refers either to 
the released individual, as at 6.8, or to the general state shared by 
all such released individuals, as here, where the one ‘standing on 
the peak’ is the imperishable person, the Brahman-Atman as eter- 
nal, changeless being. It also occurs at 12.3-4 where the ‘imperish- 
able unmanifest’ must also be the aggregate of released selves—the 
unchanging essence in all men described already in 2.24—5 in almost 
identical terms. Krsna is thus declaring that those who concentrate 
on the eternal essence within themselves must reach his own being, 
since he is the source of eternity itself (cf. 14.17); elsewhere in the 
Mahabharata, in a basically Samkhya context, the wise man who knows 
the imperishable as aloof, kiitastha, reaches the imperishable Brahman 
and is freed from samsadra (Mbh. 12.231.34). In the next verse, 15.17, 
Krsna adds: ‘But there is <yet> another Person [i.e., a third aspect 
of the Purusa concept], the sublime (uétama), also named the supreme 


% See, for example, Johnston 1937: 74-75. 
100 Zaehner 1967: 382, and Renou 1951: 25. 
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(parama) diman, who enters and pervades the three worlds, sustaining 
them, the imperishable Lord’, clearly claiming these titles for himself. 
The progressive return to the concept of bhakti reaches its climax 
in Krsna’s declaration of his attachment (bhakti) to Arjuna and the 
promise that by his grace he can be reached and entered into. This 
devotion, however, is rather different in nature from later, since it is 
characterised by sacrifice and discipline and so there is little room 
for spontaneity. Indeed, the stress on duty (dharma) as specifically the 
role appropriate to one’s station in life suggests the opposite. There 
is no real suggestion of intimacy either, except as part of the goal, 
but instead the attitude of the devotee is one of subservience, typified 
by Arjuna’s humble response to Krsna’s divine self-revelation. This 
way of devotion, available to all, is placed above the way of knowl- 
edge, which because of its difficulties few can achieve, and that in 
turn is superior to the way of action, the performance of deeds with- 
out attachment to their results but merely out of duty. Although these 
ways are not rejected, a definite precedence is established; this is 
perhaps the first clear appearance of this principle of ranking. 


The other avataras 


The avatara theory seems to have evolved in the Mahabharata with 
the identification of Narayana with Vasudeva, who came to be seen 
as his human incarnation. Significantly, in the text of the Mahabharata 
these manifestations are forms of Narayana, not yet of Visnu, as 
Brinkhaus has established.'*' It is not merely a belief in the assump- 
tion of various forms by a deity; the Bhagavadgita, which contains 
what is commonly regarded as the foundation statement for this 
concept, clearly states that the deity incarnates himself with a pur- 
pose, to destroy the wicked and protect the righteous (4.5—-8).!” The 


'! See Brinkhaus 1993. The only exception, if it can really be called that, is that 
2 App. 21 ascribes the pradurbhavas that it lists to Visnu, who is equated though with 
Narayana and located in Svetadvipa, but then this lengthy Southern insert is de- 
rived from Harwamsa 31, as Vaidya shows (Harivamsa 1969-71: I, xlviii—xlix). After 
declaring that there are thousands ( pradurbhavasahasrani, 2 App. 21.136), Bhisma actually 
deals with Puskara (138-141), Varaha (142-169), Narasimha (170-310), Vamana 
(311-374), Dattatreya (375-428), Jamadagnya (429-491), Dasarathi (492-582), Krsna 
(583-592 and 611-1612) and Kalkin (593-596). 

'® In this form the doctrine may possibly have been influenced by the Buddhist 
concept of former Buddhas, since some of them are known to have been worshipped 
as early as the 3rd century B.C. 
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Bhagavadgita also states that whatever is endowed with power, prosperity 
and strength is sprung from a part of the god’s energy (10.49); in 
this sense everything outstanding is a partial manifestation of the deity. 
The avataras emerge only during the later phases of development 
of the Mahabharata, although they are not yet classified as systemati- 
cally as in later literature and indeed are usually called by the older 
term pradurbhava, ‘manifestation’, as Hacker established.'® A varying 
number of animal and human heroes come to be viewed as exem- 
plars of the god’s benevolent activity on earth, and eventually to be 
identified completely with him. Several of the stories have had to 
undergo some modification to fit this theme, even to the extent of 
being taken over from other deities. The number of incarnations varies: 
it seems to have started from a nucleus of four (12.337.36, slightly 
oddly following a reference to riipdny anekani in the previous verse), 
but gradually the number was extended in later texts. Possibly the 
oldest form is that in 1.58.35-51 where, in response to Earth’s re- 
quest for relief from the oppression of the Asuras, Indra and Narayana 
agree to descend to earth, for Narayana obviously becomes Krsna, 
as later chapters indicate. Similarly, during Markandeya’s pralaya 
vision at 3.186.56ff., Narayana lists his different colours in the differ- 
ent Yugas and says that he has become Krsna in the Kaliyuga. 
The fullest information comes from the Nardyaniya (12.321—39), which 
in fact contains two separate lists of avataras: the one already men- 
tioned, at 12.337.36, listing just four incarnations as Varaha, Nara- 
simha, Vamana and Manusa (i.e. Krsna), whose purpose is to relieve 
the burden of the earth oppressed by too many creatures, and an- 
other at 12.326.72-94 enumerating six, which in any case emphasises 
their deeds rather than their being avataras, even though represent- 
ing a relatively later phase in the development of the list. 12.326 
first gives among the forms of Vasudeva-Krsna his four mirtis, Vasu- 
deva, Samkarsana/Sesa, Pradyumna and Aniruddha (31-39+68-69), 
known in Paficaratra literature as his vyihas, before adding—in what 
may well be a later addition—his pradurbhavas Varaha, Narasimha, 
the punisher of Bali (not explicitly named), Rama Bhrgukulodvaha 
(= Paragurama), Rama Dasarathi, Krsna and the rescuers of the sacred 
tradition, Hamsa and Hayasiras (72-94); however, the relationship 
between mirtis and pradurbhavas is not made clear. Several Southern 
manuscripts insert before this a passage in which the pradurbhavas are 


103 Hacker 1960. 
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explicitly listed as being ten: matsya, kiirma, varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, 
Rama [Bhargava], Rama [Raghava], [Bala-] Rama, Krsna and Kalkin 
(12.835* 4-5), while several Northern manuscripts modify 94ab, replac- 
ing Hayasiras with kiirma, and add 851* to produce the following list 
of ten (although the figure is not given): hamsa, kiirma, matsya, Varaha, 
Narasimha, Vamana, Rama [Bhargava], Rama Daéarathi, Satvata 
(presumably Krsna) and Kalki.'* 

Four of the avataras, matsya, kiirma, varaha and Vamana, make use 
of cosmogonic myths from the Vedas and Brahmanas, pointing to a 
similar cosmogonic role for them as incarnations of Visnu, but none 
of the first three is associated with Visnu in Vedic literature. According 
to Satapatha Brahmana 1.8.1, the first man, Manu, was saved by a fish 
from a great deluge, while the tortoise, kiirma, supports the earth on 
his back at the time of the churning of the ocean, but the Brahmanas 
identify both creatures with Prajapati. Though mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, it is only in the Puranas that both fish and tortoise are 
firmly linked to Visnu. The Mahabharata devotes a whole chapter to 
the myth of Manu and the fish, as part of Markandeya’s instruction 
of Yudhisthira (3.185, cf. also 12.300) but the fish declares himself to 
be Prajapati Brahma (3.185.48c) and the narrative itself is termed a 
Purana (ity etan matsyakam nama puranam parikirtitam, 3.185.53ab). 

The tortoise plays an important role in the churning of the ocean, 
in keeping with its cosmogonic and cosmographic role, since it car- 
ries the earth and ensures its stability. Already in the Brahmanas 
(e.g. SB 6.1.1.13, 7.5.1.5) the tortoise appears as a cosmogonic agent 
in the description of the piling-up of the bricks for the fire altar 
(agnicayana), when a live tortoise is immured at the base of the altar. 
Its rounded shell enclosing it within two hemispheres, from which it 
puts out at will its head and feet, no doubt rendered it a natural 
image of earth and heaven together with the living beings they con- 
tain.'® The original link with the sacrifice never disappears, even 
when no longer clearly felt by popular consciousness. The Brahmanas 
also mention the tortoise as lord of the waters (e.g. SB 7.5.1.9) and 
thus a representative of Varuna himself lying as a husband beside a 


'* Cf. also 7.1442*—read by D6 only—Il. 4-7 (following a near repeat of BhG. 4.7): 
matsyah kiirmo varahas ca nrsimho vamano harih | 
sadhyo ndrayano visnuh kasyapasyatmasambhavah | 
rémo ramas ca ramas ca vdsudevas ca yadavah | 
kalkt bhavisyate vipro yuge ksine punar harih | 
15 Also, a folk etymology links its name with vk, ‘to do/make’. 
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representative of the earth (SB 7.5.1.6, cf. 6.5.3.1). Elsewhere in the 
Brahmanas, however, Prajapati appears as the tortoise and even in 
the account of the churning of the ocean in the Mahabharata it is still 
not identified with Visnu (1.16.10-11, where this tortoise king is named 
Akiipara), as it is at Visnu Purana 1.9.87. Another word for tortoise, 
kasyapa, used as a proper name denotes one of the ‘genitors’ of crea- 
tures, prajdpatis. Kasyapa appears in various myths as either the father 
of the gods and demons or of the snakes of the underworld and of 
the divine birds; for example, at Mbh. 1.14.5-23 he is the husband 
of Kadri and Vinata, mothers of a thousand snakes and of Aruna 
and Garuda respectively. 

The third appearance, as vardha, the boar, was to raise up the Earth 
after she had been plunged into the ocean; in the developed myth 
this is caused by the machinations of the Asura Hiranyaksa.'° In the 
older Vedic literature two distinct boar myths are found: one boar 
raises the earth during the cosmogony and is identified with Prajapati, 
the other one is an Asura named Emisa who has to be defeated by 
Indra and Visnu; however, the Satapatha Brahmana conflates them, refer- 
ring to the boar Emisa who raised Earth from the primeval waters 
and identifying him with Prajapati (14.1.2.11). In the Mahabharata 
the raising of the earth by the boar is occasionally mentioned as an 
activity of Narayana.'”’ In the context of the cosmic contest between 
the gods and the Danavas, the gods praise Narayana for rescuing 
the earth in the form of a boar, killing Hiranyakasipu in his form as 
Narasimha, subduing Bali in the form of a dwarf and overthrowing 
Jambha, the wrecker of sacrifices (3.100.19—22).! In Markandeya’s 
report on the pralaya, already mentioned, Narayana enumerates as his 
manifestations Sesa, Varaha and the mare-headed fire (3.187.10-12), 
among which only Varaha was later included in the classic pradurbhava 
list. Elsewhere the Daitya Hiranyaksa is mentioned, without any men- 


106 On the Varaha avatdra see Brinkhaus (1991), Adalbert Gail (1977b) and Mahesh- 
wari Prasad (1993). 

107 Prasad (1993: 100) notes that there are many Mahabharata references to Varaha 
and lists: 1.19.11, 2 App. 21.141-168, 3.81.15, 100.19, App. 16, 187.11, App. 27.1- 
52, 294.28, 6.63.13, 12.43.8, 47.*76,*96, App. 6.5,13-14, App. 7.5-6, 202.1-33, 
202.*550-*557, 326.*835.4, 326.*851, 327.95, 330.5, 24, 27-28, 333.10ff, 335.1, 
337.36, 12.135.71, App. 14.176-90. 

108 This last activity does not achieve inclusion in the lists, although the Asura 
Jambha is mentioned also, for example, at Mbh. 2.55.11. This whole Tirthayadtraparvan 
passage (3.100.18-23ab) is paralleled at Padma Puréna 5.19.123-127ab; similarly, the 
mention of a Varahatirtha in Kuruksetra at 3.81.15 is identical to Padma Purana 
1.26.15cd—16ab. 
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tion of his worsting by the boar (e.g. Mbh. 7.165.70, 9.30.9), while 
Visnu takes the form of a boar to defeat an Asura leader but he is 
named as Naraka (12.202.7—29). Evidently the two components of the 
developed avatara myth had not yet come together. The Narayantya 
has a brief reference, in the context of the number of pindas for the 
ancestors, where Govinda takes the boar form (12.333.11).!°° In the 
late Mahabharata Visnu is the boar who rescues the over-populated 
earth (3 App. 16, where the name Visnu occurs five times and Nara- 
yana once), a pre-classical form still of the avatara myth in which the 
demon is as yet lacking. In another late passage (3 App. 27), four 
manifestations are mentioned—Varaha (termed _yajfavaraha at line 51), 
Narasimha, Vamana and Krsna—and the deity is called both Visnu 
(4 times, also vaisnava once) and Narayana (3 times). However, in an- 
other late insertion Visnu alone is named as becoming the boar who 
raises the earth and kills all the Danavas, and again is termed _yajfia- 
varaha (2 App. 21.142-167). Finally, Hiranyaksa is named as the de- 
feated opponent in three similes (7.13.44cd, 165.70cd, 9.30.9ab), as 
well as in one of the two avatara lists in the Narayaniya (12.326.72-73). 

It was 3 App. 27 (= Citrashala Press 3.272.49-55) that formed 
one of the prime texts in Hacker’s analysis of the avatara concept 
and which he saw as the direct source of the Harwamsa passages 
(Hv. 31.32-67 and App. 42.1-583).''° This view is clearly now in need 
of revision. The Mahabharata passage does certainly have some lines 
in common with the Harwamsa passages (e.g. Mbh. 3 App. 27.54 = 
Hv. 31.65ab = App. 42.81, etc.) and shows greater similarity to the 
longer Harwamsa version in App. 42, but this cannot be the source 
of the Mahabharata passage, since it is by far the more developed of 
the two. Most probably its source was a version also used by the 
Harwamsa, which the Mahabharata passage summarised and the Han- 
vamsa extended; Prasad argues that this source was the Vayu Purana, 
even though that has a longer text.!!! 

The fourth avatara in the classical list is the man-lion, Narasimha, who 
comes to free the world from Hiranyakasipu, Hiranyaksa’s brother, 
and to protect his son from the father’s anger. Narasimha does not 
appear in Vedic literature (except for a late passage in the Tavttriya 


109 Prasad (1993: 123-24) suggests that this passage appears to have influenced the 
later texts, since the association of Varaha with three pindas is also known to the Han- 
vamsa (App. 42B.11.3000-3001), Visnudharmottara (1.139.9ff.), and Brahma Purana (219). 

"0 Hacker 1960. 

1 Prasad 1993: 116-20. 
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Aranyaka), but there are noteworthy similarities to the story of Indra 
and Namuci (RV 8.14.13, SB 12.7.3.1-3). In both cases the demons 
have received what they are satisfied is an all-embracing promise of 
inviolability, and are only overcome by subterfuge. This form of the 
myth is not confined to India: a large number of similar solutions to 
the problem of performing the Paradoxical Task are listed in the 
Thompson Motif-Index under the numbers H 1050-77 and M 367.1.' 
Narasimha is mentioned in the avatara list at Mbh. 12.337.36, al- 
ready discussed, and he seems to be mentioned in the older, shorter 
lists only in the context of a manifestation of Narayana.''? The Nara- 
simha myth may therefore have been created from the start in con- 
nection with one or more manifestations or deeds of that deity; its 
frequent association with the Trivikrama myth may suggest that this 
was the one. The Southern recension has a very late but significant 
addition to the Sabha@parvan, in which at Bali’s defeat Namuci too 
is thrust down into the nether world, along with Sambara and 
Prahrada—both enemies of Indra and killed by him in older legend 
(2 App. 21.358-9). 

By contrast, the incarnation as Vamana, the dwarf, has developed 
from the feat attributed to Visnu in the Rgveda of striding through 
the universe. Now in the second age, the Tretayuga, the world and 
the gods are being threatened by the demon tyrant Bali; so, when the 
tyrant is performing a sacrifice, Visnu, in the guise of a dwarf, begs 
as much land as he can cover in three strides, transforms himself 
into a giant, and wins back the whole world. The older myth of the 
trivikrama was transformed in the Mahabharata into the Vamana le- 
gend by introducing Bali as the enemy, as Tripathi has shown.'"* In 
the brief account at Mbh. 12.326.74-76, Narayana declares that, when 
Bali steals the triple world from Indra, he will take birth as the twelfth 
son of Aditi and Kasyapa and restore sovereignty to Indra, without 
mentioning a dwarf form, whereas the later and slightly fuller account 
at 3 App. 27.6482 does include the dwarf form and Bali’s sacrifice. 
So too, as already mentioned, the gods praise Narayana for rescuing 
the earth in the form of a boar, killing Hiranyakasipu in his form as 


'2 Thompson 1955-58. 

"3 The fact that nrsimha can be used in the sense of ‘lion among men’ (at for 
example 8.27.39d) suggests that Narasimha was not yet well known to the authors 
of the narrative portions. 

"€ Gaya Charan Tripathi (1968: part II). The tale is part of the widespread and 
varied motif of the Deceptive Land Bargain (Thompson 1955-58, motif K 185). 
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Narasimha and subduing Bali in the form of a dwarf (3.100.19-22). 
Elsewhere in the Santiparvan there occur two versions of an encoun- 
ter by Indra with Bali after his fall, where Bali acts as a teacher 
(12.216-8 and 220-1); these are part of a series of such instructions 
or chastenings of Indra, imparted also by Prahlada and Namuci 
(12.215 and 219; cf. also 12.173.3). The second refers very briefly to 
the worlds being traversed by Visnu (12.220.7c) but otherwise the 
cause of Bali’s present state is taken for granted. However, they are 
of some interest as representing the first hints of the rehabilitation, 
as it were, of Bali in later mythology.'* 

It is not immediately obvious why any list of avataras should include 
Rama Jamadagnya or Bhargava, known from the 6th century A.D. 
as Paragurama, ‘Rama with the axe’, to distinguish him from Rama 
Daésarathi, the hero of the Ramayana. He figures in Vedic literature 
only as the traditional author of Rgveda 10.110 and appears first in 
an active role in the epics, particularly the Mahabharata; his story is 
then taken up by the Puranas, though never particularly popular 
outside the Mahabharata. By no stretch of the imagination can his 
activities be considered as saving the world from catastrophe. Reclaim- 
ing some land along the west coast by throwing his axe at the sea 
and frightening it into retreat is not an exploit comparable to the 
earlier cosmogonic myths. His blind obedience to his father’s com- 
mand (Jamadagni orders him to behead his mother Renuka, and he 
obeys after his brothers have refused, although he then asks for her 
to be restored to life) compares poorly with Rama Daéarathi’s self- 
sacrifice. Paradoxically, a clue may be provided by the third story 
associated with him, which shows him in an even less benevolent 
light. As a brahman, he determines to annihilate all the ksatriyas to 
avenge his father’s murder; that he does so (no fewer than twenty- 
one times) using the weapons of a warrior rather than a priest points 
to an origin for this legend at a time when the functions and status 
of these two classes were fiercely disputed. As his name Bhargava 
indicates, he is the hero of the Bhrgu group of brahmans, who were 
especially connected with the inflation of the Mahabharata. Charpentier 
established that it was only in the very latest parts of the Mahabharata— 
and not in the earlier parts nor even in the Balakanda of the Rama- 
yana—that he was linked with Visnu and therefore suggested that his 


5 This forms the theme of Clifford Hospital’s study, in which these passages 
(12.216-18 and 220-1) are discussed at some length (1984: 59-78). 
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recognition as an avatara should be dated after the 5th century A.D., 
while also suggesting that the tradition of his winning land from 
the sea was originally linked with the area of Sirparaka (linked 
with the southern form of the tradition that he did so by shaking or 
throwing his winnowing basket, si7pa) and so must date from at least 
some centuries B.C.'!° Nevertheless, Biardeau has argued that Rama 
Jamadagnya is a typical embodiment of the avatara concept, which is 
for her a paradoxical combination of opposites, creative and destruc- 
tive, linking both Visnu and Siva.''’? However, she also sees in his 
myth the expression of a theme which demonstrates the necessity for 
a true brahman to avoid violence of any kind. 

Goldman has examined the two accounts in the Mahabharata of 
Rama’s conflict with Arjuna Kartavirya and suggests that the Santi- 
parvan version (12.49) is a secondary retelling of the Aranyakaparvan 
version (3.115-117), which is, from a Bhargava standpoint, a more 
complete and consistent telling of the story.'!® Other briefer refer- 
ences to Rama Jamadagnya are scattered throughout the text, from 
near the beginning of the Adiparvan (Samantapaficaka as the spot where 
Rama annihilated the ksatriyas at 1.2.3-5) to the Asvamedhikaparvan 
(where within the Anugita his annihilation of the ksatriyas leads to a 
lesson from his ancestors that the conquest of the self is the highest 
goal, 14.29-30).'!9 References to his birth occur at 13.4 and 13.56, 
within the context of the narration of other Bhargava myths. The 
motifs of the Rama myth seem in fact largely to be drawn from 
others in the Bhargava cycle, as Goldman argues, and thus to be a 
deliberate creation of the epic bards as a kind of summation of the 
whole cycle, with the purpose of underlining the shift in the custody 
of the poem from the hands of the sifas to those of its new guard- 
ians, the Bhrgu brahmans. Gail draws attention to the fact that 
Mahabharata references to Rama Jamadagnya fall into two classes: 
those detailing the usual Rama Jamadagnya legends and those in 
which he is the guru and tutor in weapons to the heroes Bhisma, 
Drona and Karna (the latter is made possible by his living on Mount 


"6 Charpentier 1936 and 1927. Charpentier also felt that it is not impossible that 
some sort of historical event underlies the story of Parasurama and the ksatniyas. 

"7 Biardeau 1967-68, 1968a, 1970 and 1968-78: IV (1976), 185-90. 

"8 Goldman 1972a. In his subsequent book, Goldman translates the Aranyakaparvan 
passage (1977: 18-25). 

"8 The classic study and listing of such passages is of course that by V. S. 
Sukthankar (1936-37). Also significant is the study by Gail (1977a). 
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Mahendra).'*° Gail then alludes to the Balakanda meeting of the two 
Ramas, where Rama Jamadagnya comes from Mahendra. He quotes 
Goldman on the appearance of the axe as Rama Jamadagnya’s 
weapon, which Goldman did not find in the text of the Mahabha- 
rata but only in two inserts (Mbh. 12.105* and 109*), although Gail 
adds Mbh. 13.14.137ff while recognising that this too is late.'?! The 
reason for the choice of weapon is seen by Goldman as being to 
distinguish him from Rama Daéarathi, whose regular weapon is the 
bow and arrow. 

In a very late passage (Mbh. 3 App. 14.20-71) there is included the 
incident, more fully recorded in the Ramayana (1.73-75), of the clash 
between Rama Jamadagnya and Rama Dasarathi. As Sukthankar 
(for whom Rama Jamadagnya is present only as a result of Bhargava 
interpolation and so entirely peripheral) succinctly remarks, “This 
grotesque story, composed probably with the object of glorifying the 
Ksatriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, must be quite a 
modern interpolation, in the Mahabharata. Contextually it is an ob- 
vious misfit, being incongruously wedged in between two halves of 
the Agastya legend, with which it has absolutely no connection.’!”? 
Presumably, he suggests, it was included by some Northern manu- 
scripts only in the interests of comprehensiveness, without regard to 
the poor light in which it presents Rama Jamadagnya. Brinkhaus 
has examined five versions of this encounter in different texts and 
argues, in opposition to Gail, that the elevation of the younger Rama, 
Rama Dasarathi, to the status of an avatdra preceded that of Rama 
Jamadagnya, being found in the Ramayana version, and that this 
Mahabharata passage represents the final stage in this process, where 
Rama Jamadagnya is again demoted to a purely human figure.!” 
However, as Lynn Thomas has noted, there are a number of paral- 
lels between the account of Rama Jamadagnya’s most significant 
intervention in the Mahabharata—his championing of Amba against 
Bhisma (5.174-187)—and the Ramayana account of the encounter 
between the two Ramas; both of these accounts have cosmic and 
indeed eschatological emphases in the way that they are narrated.'*4 


120 Gail 1977a: 34, cf. 222. 

21 Gail 1977a: 43-44. 

2 Sukthankar 1936-37: 21 (repr: 294). The Ramdyana passage will be discussed 
in the fifth section of chapter 9. 

23 Brinkhaus 1980. 

'% On this and the next point see Thomas 1996. 
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On the other hand, the tradition of his banishment to Mount Mahen- 
dra and his living on there to intervene at two other critical junctures, 
the marriage of Rama Dasarathi to Sita and the events of the Maha- 
bharata war, is unique among the avataras, and means that Rama Jama- 
dagnya is the only one who is not confined historically to a particular 
time and place. The identification of Kuruksetra with Samantapaficaka, 
the scene of Rama’s massacre of the ksatriyas, does appear to have a 
definite significance for certain redactors of the epic—it occurs not 
only at 1.2.3-9 but also at 12.48.7-9—-and an allusion to his activi- 
ties precedes the account of the partial incarnations at 1.58.4—8), while 
the warriors taking part in the war are said several times to be de- 
scended from the remnant left from that slaughter (e.g. 2.13.2 and 
12.49.79). The linking of Rama’s slaughter of the ksatriyas with the 
Mahabharata battle can be seen as a statement about the scale of the 
slaughter about to take place as well as possibly about its purpose, 
the removal of unrighteous kings who are oppressing the earth. 

Consideration of Rama Dasgarathi as an avatdra can scarcely be 
separated from the issue of the interrelationship between the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, which will be examined in a subsequent 
chapter. However, the relevant points from that discussion can be 
noted here. In the bulk of the Ramopakhyana, which is the main ver- 
sion of the Rama story in the Mahabharata (3.258-275), Rama is seen 
as human, but as an exemplary figure; indeed, this is the logic of its 
inclusion in the Mahabharata as one of the instances that Markandeya 
narrates in response to Yudhisthira’s question about whether there 
was any man more unfortunate than he. The sole exception to this 
is the brief adhydya 260 where Visnu incarnates as Rama, whereas at 
3.275.38c Rama is merely compared to Indra at the point in the 
story where the gods reveal his divinity to him in the Ramdyana. An- 
other four passages are based on the concluding verses of the Yuddha- 
kanda, prefaced in three of them by a summary of the Ramdyana. 
These passages form more nearly two pairs, since two treat Rama as 
an avatara of Visnu (Hv. 31.110-142 and Mbh. 2 App. 21.492-582) 
as part of their account of all the avatdras, while the other two include 
him among the sixteen kings of old (Sodasarajakiya, Mbh. 12.29.46-55 
and 7 App. 8.437—482). In another independent summary of the Rama 
story (Mbh. 3.147), Hanuman explicitly declares to Bhima that Rama 
is Visnu in human form (3.147.28). 

The Buddha is absent from the text of the Mahabharata, though 
occurring in the Visnu and Matsya Puranas, which suggests a date of 
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the 5th century A.D. at the earliest for his recognition. The Buddha 
avatara is also shown on the Gupta Dasavatara temple at Deogarh 
and mentioned in a 7th-century Pallava inscription (which contains 
an identical list of the ten avataras to Mbh. 12.835* apart from read- 
ing Buddha rather than Krsna as the ninth avatdra).!* The Buddha 
avatara may well have been inspired by the Kalkin avatara. 

Kalkin is the tenth and last avatara, a millennial figure, who will 
appear at the end of the present Kaliyuga to punish the wicked, 
reward the good and inaugurate a new era of sacrifice and dharma 
(Mbh. 3.188.85-189.6, the only occurrence in the text). His inclusion 
in the list seems to reflect a belief that the evil state of the world 
then absolutely demanded the intervention of an avatara. His name, 
however, is somewhat enigmatic, since its natural meaning would 
be ‘dirty’ or ‘sinful’ (and is used with that sense in the Jain tradi- 
tion) and so a derivation from karka, ‘white’ has been proposed.’ 
The Mahabharata says that Visnu will be born as Kalkin in order 
to destroy mlecchas and heretics (3.188.93, also 2 App. 21.593-6 and 
12 App. 31.18-23, cf. Vayu Purana 2.37.390). This may represent a 
reaction to a historical event such as the invasions of NW India be- 
tween the 2nd century B.C. and the 2nd century A.D.; the fact that 
in many other texts Kalkin appears as a warrior on horseback sup- 
ports this possibility.” However, he probably owes his main inspira- 
tion to the Buddhist doctrine of Maitreya, the future Buddha, and 
thus ultimately to Zoroastrian ideas of the future Saviour, perhaps 
brought into India by these same invaders. This also, incidentally, 
provides an indication of the dating of this part of the Aranyakaparvan. 

In his non-canonical avatara Hayagriva, who at 5.97.3-5 and in 
the oldest parts of the Puranas is still a demonic figure unconnected 
with Visnu, Visnu has a horse’s head (cf. 12.347). Hayagriva (also 
known as Hayasiras, Hayasya and Nrturamga) is another of the part- 
human, part-animal incarnations, whose early fame is rather eclipsed 
later. The Mahabharata (12.335.16—64) narrates how, after Madhu and 
Kaitabha seized the Vedas from Brahma and dived to the bottom of 
the ocean, Hari assumed a horse-headed form (hayasiras), entered the 


'5 See, in general, Gail 1969. Gail also charges that the Critical Edition sup- 
pressed mention of the Buddha in 12.835* (1969: 923). 

6 See Otto Schrader (1937). It is perhaps relevant that at 12.385* 5 two manu- 
scripts, G3.6, read karki for kalki, while at 12 App. 31.19 these two and also T1 
again have karkt for kalkir. 

'27 Tn the horse form there is possibly some link with Hayagriva, discussed below. 
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nether world and recovered the Vedas.’ Hayagriva is also men- 
tioned at 12.126.3 (as Agvasiras reading the eternal Vedas) and Nara- 
yana identifies himself as Hayasiras at 12.330.36, whereas Aévasiras 
and Aévagriva are listed among Danavas or Asuras at 1.59.23—24 and 
1.61.10+18 (and at Harwamsa 33.15 Hayagriva is a Danava). Other 
figures sometimes regarded as avatdras include Krsna’s brother Bala- 
rama (12.835* 5) who, in addition to his Naga characteristics, also has 
some Saiva attributes,!2° and another relatively early figure Dattatreya, 
who was the object of a largely tantric cult localised in Maharastra 
and is represented in the Puranas as a forester with a taste for wine, 
women and song; he is mentioned at 13.137.5 (also 2 App. 1.21.375— 
428, 3 App. 1.15 and 12.106*). 

The hamsa form listed at 12.326.94a seems not to occur elsewhere 
in the Mahabharata, unless the use of the term as a name of Visnu in 
the Visnusahasranamastotra (13.135.34) is so meant (but more probably 
it is intended to identify the aman with the deity); perhaps slightly 
more likely is some link with the account in 12.288 of Prajapati 
assuming the form of a golden hamsa in order to teach the Sadhyas 
(the earlier association of other theriomorphic avataras with Prajapati 
was noted above). However, these alternative candidates probably 
differed too much from the standard pattern to remain popular, 
whatever the reasons for their initial inclusion. Paul Hacker suggests 
that, with the rise of the bhakti movement, religious interest switched 
from the theme of the deity’s occasional intervention as an avatdra to 
that of his abiding presence through grace in the heart of each devotee, 
and so the mythology of the avatdras did not develop any further.'*° 

The standard list of avataras is in fact quite heterogeneous and the 
problems of tying in the theory with existing myth are sometimes 
obvious.'?! This is most true of the first avatdras, whose stories are 
basically a repetition of cosmogonic myths from the Brahmanas and 


128 The version of Visnu’s slaughter of Madhu and Kaitabha found at Mbh. 3.194.8- 
30 makes no mention of his assuming the horse-headed form and indeed implies that 
he did not. The term vadavamukha also occurs as a name of Narayana at 12.325.4”. 

129 In general Balarama is a rather marginal figure in the Mahabharata (in contrast 
to the Harivamsa) and the occasional references to him do not otherwise suggest that 
he is an avatéra. Indeed, they tend to chart his absence (from the destruction of the 
Vrsnis and Andhakas, at 16.4.15) or his drunkenness (at Subhadra’s abduction by 
Arjuna (1.211-213). These episodes are briefly studied by Andreas Bigger (1994), as 
a foretaste of his thesis on the same subject. 

130 Hacker 1959: 76. 

‘31 The material of the remainder of this section is based on Biardeau 1968-78: 


IV (1976). 
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the Yajurveda. The re-use of these themes in the avatara myths is justified 
to the extent that an avatara gives rise to a new world and so comes 
to have a cosmogonic role. However, neither fish, tortoise nor boar, 
unlike the dwarf, is identified with Visnu or Narayana in Vedic litera- 
ture which, since it predates the concept of cyclic time, never empha- 
sises the destructive aspect that is so important in the avataras; even 
the fish of the Manu myth is not the contriver of the deluge, merely 
its prophet. 

Since, apart from Kalkin, the avataras belong to the past, it was 
natural to try to place them in chronological relationship to each 
other. Thus Rama Jamadagnya is placed at the juncture of the Treta 
and Dvapara Yugas at Mbh. 1.2.3, within the chapter which not 
only gives a summary of the whole epic but also assigns the great 
war to the juncture of the Dvapara and Kali Yugas, the time of 
Krsna’s appearance on earth. The latter date is widely attested, in 
the Mahabharata, the Puranas and elsewhere, and there seems to be 
no exception (either for Krsna or for the war). The system which 
places Rama Jamadagnya and Krsna respectively at the two samdhyas 
preceding the present age is completed by assigning Narasimha to 
the juncture of the Krta and Treta Yugas and Kalkin to the end of 
the Kaliyuga. However, already within the Mahabharata this schema 
is modified and Parasurama is pushed back inside the Tretayuga to 
make room for Rama Daéarathi at the juncture of the Treta and 
Dvapara Yugas (Mbh. 12.326.77—8).'* But it is worth examining more 
closely this sequence of avataras given by Narayana (12.326.71b—82): 
Varaha, Narasimha and Vamana are in their usual positions but not 
specifically dated and only with difficulty could they be accommo- 
dated within a single mahdyuga to reach the Tretayuga with Parasu- 
rama, so placed to accommodate Rama Daéarathi at the juncture 
with the Dvapara Yuga, with Krsna at the juncture of the Dvapara 
and Kali Yugas. However, this attempt to systematise the chrono- 
logy is not carried through. In fact, of course, only one situation 
makes sense: the descent of a saviour at the end of the Kaliyuga to 
bring back a golden age. It is artificial to make the avatéras correspond 
to any junctures between the Yugas except the Kali and the Krta. The 
structure of the Yugas, based as it is on the premise of continuous 
decline, is incompatible with the scheme of repeated rescue by the 
avataras. 


'2 Tn the Ramayana (1.73-75), Rama Jamadagnya is eclipsed by Rama Dasgarathi 
and so his exploits are placed earlier. 
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Narayana and the Pancaratra 


Although many details about Narayana and his origin are obscure, 
the cult and the ancient traditions about his significance and activi- 
ties reveal links with mystics, ascetics and meditators.' He is the rst 
of the Purusasiikta (RV 10.90) which was to become central to later 
Vaisnava thought. The Satapatha Brahmana mentions a purusa Narayana 
as having sent forth from the place of sacrifice the Vasus, Rudras 
and Adityas by means of the morning, noon and evening offerings, 
after which at the instance of Prajapati he sacrificed again and so 
placed himself in all the worlds, the gods, the Vedas, the vital breaths, 
etc., and all things were placed in him (12.3.4.1ff); here, then, purusa 
Narayana identifies himself with the whole cosmos through the 
sacrifice. Elsewhere it says that purusa Narayana performed a pajica- 
ratrasattra (sacrifice continued over five days), thereby obtaining supe- 
riority over all beings, and ‘became all beings’ (13.6.1.1ff.). In the same 
text (Sat. Br. 6.1.1.5, 6.7.2.12ff,, 6.7.4.7) Purusa and Prajapati, the 
lord of creatures, tend to fuse and the latter is described as becom- 
ing and as imitating, that is identifying himself with, Visnu. Narayana 
is also referred to in the Uttaranarayandnwaka, an appendix to the 
Purusasiikta in the White Yajurveda (repeated in the Taittirtya Aranyaka). 
It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that he was already revered as 
a divine figure. In any case, in the Mahandrayana Upanisad he is the 
highest lord, the All, the highest light, the all-pervading one and 
identified with Brahman (201-69); this text also includes a gayatri 
mantra in which Vasudeva is identified with Narayana and Visnu (78). 
At Manu 1.10 he is Brahman in its cosmic aspect and the name Nara- 
yana is derived from naras ‘water’, as it is also at Mbh. 12.328.35cd 
(cf. 3 App. 27.24—26).'** However, another derivation is offered else- 
where in the Mahabharata, when it is said that he is known as Narayana 
because he is the resort of men (naraénadm ayandc capi tena nadrayanah 
smrtah, 5.68.10ab), which implies a form with an initial short syllable 


'33 One of the first serious studies of Narayana is that by Rudolf Otto (1934a), 
who examines the etymologies and use of the names Visnu, Vasudeva and Narayana 
and suggests that the composite deity represents a type of deity characterised by 
immanence. 

‘34 ‘This etymology, which is common in the Puranas, forms the starting point for 
Madeleine Biardeau’s treatment of the pair, Nara and Narayana (Biardeau 1991). 
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(perhaps paralleling the alternation between Varaha and Varaha, or 
even Vasudeva and Vasudeva).!* 

The Mahabharata—which describes him as older than the oldest 
ones and as a great yogin who is constantly engaged in practising 
austerities (7.172.51), but also as the supreme deity (12.328.11ff)— 
dwells on the austerities which resulted in his becoming Brahman 
and being able to see the supreme deity Siva who granted him the 
boon that he would be superior to everyone, even Siva himself. His 
relations with hermits and ascetics are also seen in the eulogy recited 
by Narada in which he is identified with several classes of these holy 
men, named Hamsa, Paramahamsa, Valakhilya, Vaikhanasa and so 
on (12.325.4); elsewhere in the Narayaniya (12.321-339) the Vaikha- 
nasas are said to have learnt his religion from the phenapa sages, who 
had it from Narayana himself, and to have passed it on in a long 
chain of transmission through several pralayas (12.336.14), while one 
verse (12.323.39c—40b, already regarded in the text as a special utter- 
ance, forms the first verse of the jitamtestotra, treated as a kind of 
mantra in later Vaikhanasa texts.'*° Narayana is said to have been 
born in the waters from a golden egg and to produce from himself 
the world (3.272.44, 12.207.13), while his cosmic power is also shown 
when Markandeya enters the mouth of Narayana and sees the whole 
universe inside his body (3.186.90-117); this whole episode speaks 
exclusively of Narayana and there is no trace yet of identification 
with Visnu or Krsna Vasudeva. 

One of the distinctive doctrines propounded in the Ndardyaniya is 
the fourfold nature of the Supreme Being. Two series of names are 
found, one of limited significance and the other of major and lasting 
importance. According to the first, in the Arta age at the beginning 
(agre, i.e. at the start of the cosmic cycle) Narayana was born as the 
son of Dharma in the quadruple form of Nara, Narayana, Hari and 
Krsna (12.321.8-9, cf. 7.172.51).'87 Nara and Narayana are thus the 


8 Cf. Paul Thieme 1985: 249/1064. 

‘86 For details see Gérard Colas 1996: 234-36. 

‘87 The same statement (with the same four names) is found at Visnudharmah 102.6- 
10, while the next verse states that Nara and Narayana practise austerities on Mount 
Gandhamadana (cf. Mbh. 12.321.12-13, also 330.41 and 331.22). Reinhold Grinen- 
dahl (Visnudharmah 1983-89: III, 37-50) argues for a close connection between the 
Urvasi episode (Vdha 102-3) and the Nérdyaniya since they share many central 
concepts and narrative elements. 
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first two members of the quadruple form issuing from the One, but 
the One is also called Narayana; the term thus covers two types or 
levels of reality—one the supreme deity, the other one of the mani- 
festations which can be grasped by the senses and human thought. 
The devotion to Narayana, also called Satvatamata and proclaimed 
by the Sun, is associated particularly with the people of Svetadvipa 
north of the Milk Ocean. However, the other and commoner descrip- 
tion of the fourfold deity is as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. It is not clear from the Nardyaniya what relation the series 
of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha has with the 
series Nara, Narayana, Hari and Krsna (nor with the series Narayana, 
Acyuta, Visnu and Keéava in the four Yugas at 3.148, mentioned 
above). Perhaps, as van Buitenen suggests, it is a result of regional 
variations in the developing Vaisnavism which would later be absorbed 
almost without trace in the Paficaratra system.'*® Whereas the Bhaga- 
vadgita rarely mentions the name Visnu, the Nardyaniya does use it to 
designate the Supreme Person, mainly in fact in the later chapters, 
although already at 324.30a the Lord is called Visnu, giver of gifts, 
varadaraja. His absolute superiority is proclaimed at 328.26ab: ‘Visnu 
does not bow before any other deity than himself.’ Beginning with 
adhyaya 328 the name Visnu is often used instead of Narayana; in 
chapter 329, where it appears frequently, it is especially in the prose 
portion, which appears late in character, being almost Puranic.'*° The 
tendency to identify various such figures is, however, already visible 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, as was noted above. 

Elsewhere, especially in the Dronaparvan, the Mahabharata repeatedly 
states that Arjuna Pandava is Nara and Krsna Vasudeva is Narayana. 
In the burning of the Khandava forest, Arjuna and Krsna are identi- 
fied by a disembodied voice as Nara and Narayana (1.219.15, cf. also 
App. 118.130ff., where Brahma so identifies them, and App. 120.19); 
they have twice been so identified in previous adhydyas of this parvan 
(1.1.117 and 1.210.5) and it may well be implied in the list of partial 
incarnations, where Arjuna is declared to be a portion of Indra, just 
as Vasudeva is a portion of the eternal god of gods, Narayana (1.61.84 
and 90). Equally in the Kirata episode Siva informs Arjuna of his 
identity with Nara (3.41.1—3). Nara and Narayana play the decisive 
role in the account of the churning of the ocean (1.17.18ff.) and they 


138 van Buitenen 1964. 
189 See Anne-Marie Esnoul (1979: 10, 50 and 59). 
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are often termed the two rszs (narandrayanav rst, 1.21.5d, 3.13.39d, 
84.5d, 5.48.5d, 95.2d, 6.62.12d, 7.57.67d, 12.126.5b, 326.91b, 331.18b 
and 334.3b). Any mention of the pair Nara and Narayana in the 
Mahabharata implies the eternality and perfection of their friendship: 
it is said that as a pair they are born age after age ‘for the sake of 
the maintenance of the world’ (lokayatravidhanartham, 7.172.81), although 
here Narayana is said to have created Nara by his austerities (7.172.80). 
7.10.38 states that Arjuna is Krsna’s self and Krsna is Arjuna’s self, 
while verse 41 speaks of Nara and Narayana as one self that has 
been made twofold. Their friendship in a sense parallels but inverts 
the mythical alliance between Indra and Visnu (as in the simile 
indravisnit_yatha applied to them at 7.57.81c).' The identification of 
Arjuna and Krsna with Nara and Narayana seems to be linked with 
the worship of Narayana by the Paficaratrins or a closely related 
group, according to Ruth Katz.'*! 


The 18 chapters of the Nardyaniya (12.321—339)'* are primarily de- 
voted to the Paficaratra movement, which, in its devotional aspect, is 
close to the atmosphere of the Bhagavadgita. In general, the Narayaniya 
promulgates a doctrine which, though characterised by ahimsa and 
bhakti worship of a supreme deity and tending in the direction of the 
Vasudeva cult, is not identical with that proclaimed by Krsna in the 
Bhagavadgita (though referring back to it, e.g. 12.336.8cd).'*° The bhakti 
of both doctrines is broadly the same, but the Nardyaniya attaches 
special value to rites, sacrifices, tapas and yoga. The dating of the 
Narayaniya is uncertain but clearly later than the Bhagavadgita and 
probably no earlier than the 3rd century A.D.'“ It is a curious blend 


‘9 Other instances of Arjuna and Krsna being identified as Nara and Narayana 
occur at 2.60.26, 3.45.18, 5.48.18cd-19ab, 94.42, 109.4, 5.54.1-2, 71.13, 8.12.16, 
63.54 and 13.154.52-53, also 3.193*, 6 App. 1.36 and 7.417*. 

41 Katz 1989: 220. 

‘2 The Critical Edition in fact has 19 adhyayas since, against the majority of the 
manuscript evidence, it divides 329 and 330 (24 manuscripts have no colophon at 
this point, while 6 read one). In view of the significance of the number 18 in the 
tradition, this total is almost certainly intended. 

‘8 On the use in the Mahabharata (and also the Ramayana) of the term bhakti to 
denote loyalty or affection towards one’s fellows as well as to a deity, and of bhagavat 
for various gods, see Hopkins 1911. 

‘* George Grierson (1908a) gave perhaps the first summary and analysis of the 
Narayantya and the origins of the Bhagavata cult. Richard Garbe (1914) dealt with 
supposed Christian elements in the Mahdbhdrata, including the Svetadvipa episode, 
and identified the milk-ocean with Lake Balkhash, suggesting that the legend might 
refer to Nestorian communities settled there in the 6th century. However, Kasten 
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of Upanisadic monism, yogic tendencies, quasi-Samkhya dualism and 
brahmanical ritualism with a devotional worship of a personal god, 
seeking to expound a consistent philosophical system but doing so in 
the style of mythological imagery; an elaborate simile proclaims it 
the essence of the whole Mahabharata (12.332.2-4). A recent study 
has shown how the text is built up from several separate passages by 
association of ideas rather than logical progression, indicating oral 
improvisation, despite the general lateness of the text.'* 

The Narayaniya account of bhakt declares that the supreme deity 
Narayana is gracious to those who are devoted to him with their 
whole soul and they attain to the highest goal, which is Vasudeva; 
this path of bhakt is superior to that of knowledge and is very dear 
to Narayana. Narayana himself proclaimed it, although, being eternal, 
it repeatedly disappears from view whenever the world is dissolved 
into the unmanifest. The supreme Lord is gratified by acts that are 
well-performed and accomplished with a full knowledge of duties and 
in which there is no injury to any creature. He is ever complete and 
yet without parts; he is the soul in all creatures, transcending the five 
basic elements; he is the mind that directs and controls the five senses. 
He is the Ordainer of the universe and the Creator, who is both 
active and inactive. Those who are devoted to Narayana with their 
whole soul are full of universal compassion, are endowed with knowl- 
edge of the soul, are always employed in doing good to others, and 
are desireless. It is only they who succeed in attaining to the region 
of the highest of the deities. By thinking of Purusottama, the fore- 
most of beings, those who are devoted to Narayana with their whole 
soul acquire great wisdom. Such a person attains to the highest end, 
to emancipation which has Narayana for its soul. The individual on 
whom Narayana looks with compassion succeeds in becoming awak- 
ened (from the sleep of ignorance and darkness, 12.349). 

Although the Narayana and Bhagavata movements probably had 
different origins, in course of time they amalgamated and when this 
combined bhakti religion was then absorbed by the broader Vaisnava 
tradition, Vasudeva and Narayana were, like Krsna of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, identified with and sometimes replaced by Visnu. In the Narayantya 


Roénnow (1928-30) rejected Garbe’s theory and discussed parallels in the Mahabharata 
stories of Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Arjuna’s inability to conquer Harivarsa on his 
digvijaya in the North (Mbh. 2.25) and the Alexander Romance. 

48 Andreas Bock-Raming 1992. 
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the name of Krsna is not very prominent—as noted above, he is 
one of the forms of Narayana born as Dharma’s son, 12.321.9—but 
the bearer of his patronymic Vasudeva is the central figure of a reli- 
gion which was explained to his true bhakta Narada (cf. 12.332.1ff) 
by Narayana himself in Svetadvipa: Vasudeva is the Supreme Soul, 
the inner ruler of all, and his religion is the single-focused (ekantika) 
Bhagavata faith. It is also in the Narayaniya that Bhagavan Narayana, 
the Supreme Soul pervading the entire universe, is considered the 
promulgator and preceptor of the Paficaratra system (12.337.63ff.).!% 
All but one of the occurrences of the term paricaratra in the Mahabharata 
are found in the Narayaniya (12.321—339). 

Within the Mahabharata, the theory of divine expansions (vyitha) 
characteristic of the Paficaratra system is presented in detail only in 
the Nardyaniya. Elsewhere there are only two explicit references in 
the text to the vyzha doctrine: at 6.61.42-70, in his request to Narayana 
to appear on earth, Brahma details the successive appearance of the 
vyithas (61.65-66, cf. also 62.39) and similarly at 13.143.37 Bhisma 
tells Yudhisthira that Krsna is Vasudeva who becomes the other three 
vyithas.'*” There is also possibly an indirect reference elsewhere in the 
Santiparvan (at 12.271.60-62). From a cosmogonic perspective the 
doctrine attempts to explain the insertion in time of the non-temporal 
absolute: beneath Visnu-Narayana, an immutable totality, personal 
but not far removed from the Brahman of the Upanisads, can be 
distinguished four vyithas which take charge of creation and protect 
the created world. The term witha seems to imply an arrangement 
of the parts in a coherent whole. Of the four manifestations, the 
first, Vasudeva, is presented as superior to the other three. Vasudeva 
gives rise to Samkarsana, from whom emanates Pradyumna, who in 
turn fathers Aniruddha; from this point the gross creation begins 
through the intervention of Brahma who thus regains his traditional 
role as demiurge. All activity belongs to the four divine forms; another 
typical trait is that the text assimilates them to the constituent prin- 
ciples of Samkhya. However, Narayana, being immutable by nature, 


“© For a translation and analysis of the contents of the Narayaniya see Esnoul 
1979; Narada’s vision of Narayana (12.326) is also discussed and translated by Laine 
(1989: 190-201). A major collaborative study of the Nardyaniya is about to be published, 
containing contributions by Reinhold Griinendahl, Angelika Malinar, Thomas Oberlies 
and Peter Schreiner (Schreiner 1997). 

‘7 More doubtfully there is the use of caturvyitha as a name of Visnu in the Visnu- 
sahasranamastotra (caturatma caturvyithas caturdamstras caturbhuyjak, 13.135.28ab). 
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eludes all efforts of human—or even divine—knowledge, except when, 
by special favour, he reveals himself to one of his devotees. From 
each vyitha in the developed system descend three sub-vyihas (vyiihan- 
tara), named after aspects of Visnu, who preside over the twelve months 
and important elements of yantras; however, the first occurrence of 
the twelve vyiihas is in the Anusdsanaparvan (13.109.3-14) and in the 
Baudhayana Dharmasiitra. 

The basic theory seems to have evolved sometime in the Ist-2nd 
century A.D., the period when the doctrine of avatdras was also in a 
formative stage. It may have developed in Kashmir, where it is held 
that the earliest texts of the Paficaratra school were later written, 
and perhaps finds a Zoroastrian parallel in the relation of Ahura 
Mazdah to Spenta Mainyu, his Effective Spirit, and in the Fravaiis. 
It is perhaps relevant in this regard that the term Harimedhas oc- 
curs five times in the Nardyaniya to designate Narayana (at 323.12d, 
325.4,!33 335.8b, 336.28b and 337.54b—on all but the second occa- 
sion in combination with deva), since this has plausibly been seen as 
a Sanskritisation of the Avestan Ahura Mazdah.'* In addition, the 
seven Citrasikhandin sages, Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu and Vasistha (12.322.26-27, cf. 804* 2 and 323.3), have more 
speculatively been linked with the seven AmeSa Spenta, while the 
sages Ekata, Dvita and Trita have definite Iranian analogues. 

The vyitha theory is an interesting doctrine, combining as it does 
a particular cosmological/psychological view with a devotional religion 
focused on the person of Krsna. Its philosophical basis is obviously 
that of the eight prakrtis and deity/purusa. It differs from the standard 
descriptions of the eight prakrtis in that the first three (jiva, manas, 
ahamkara) not only deviate from the usual series buddhi, ahamkara and 
manas, in name as well as in function, but that they are put in a very 
close relation to the purusa/Vasudeva, a relation so close that they can 
be described as forms of the deity. Nevertheless, the three are different, 
as the kinship pattern clearly indicates. The fact that the deity is 
called Vasudeva and the jiva Samkarsana suggests that some sort of 
independent coexistence of the deity and the individual soul was ac- 
cepted, since Samkarsana is Krsna’s half-brother, not his son, who is 
Pradyumna; equally, this may show that at one stage the relation 
between jiva and manas was not viewed as a simple cause-effect rela- 
tion, since Samkarsana (jiva) is not the father of Pradyumna (manas).'*° 


‘48 The identification was first made by Jatindra Mohan Chatterji (1948-49). 
49 These points are taken from van Buitenen 1964: 294~95. 
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The first seven chapters of the Ndrayaniya insist on the inaccessibil- 
ity of the supreme deity who cannot be approached either by sacrifices 
or austerities, but only by concentrating one’s thought on him, which 
in turn brings the gift of his grace (12.321.5—-6). Mingled with this 
theological assertion is the description of a mysterious white conti- 
nent (Svetadvipa, north of the Ksirodadhi, 12.322.8-10) inhabited 
by beings equally white who adore this Narayana, who is invisible to 
all but his exclusive devotees. At the same time an opposition is 
outlined between traditional religion, that of the Vedic sacrifice ( pravrtti), 
and the religious practice favoured in certain milieux, nwrtti, that is 
the suspension of ritual activity, replaced by the intensity of medita- 
tion and devotion to the one deity beyond all his manifestations. 

The story of Narada’s journey is introduced by an account of 
another journey by the three sages, Ekata, Dvita and Trita, to Sveta- 
dvipa in order to see the Lord in his own form; one purpose of this 
story is to show that only the one who is favoured by the deity’s 
grace is worthy of seeing him (12.323.18). After practising extreme 
austerity for thousands of years, the three sages hear a disembodied 
voice, which describes this mystical location to the north of the Milk 
Ocean, Svetadvipa, the White Island; its inhabitants are intent on 
the Lord, self-controlled, unwinking and are destined to merge into 
the eternal being. Finally the voice urges them to go there, since he 
has revealed himself there. When the three sages arrive, they can see 
nothing, since they are blinded by the dazzling splendour of the 
supreme Purusa. They perform further tapas and then are able to see 
the silver-hued inhabitants in their meditations on Narayana. A great 
light equal in brightness to a thousand suns suddenly appears again 
and is worshipped by the inhabitants, who are able to see the form 
of the Lord himself within the light, while the three sages are ren- 
dered senseless by the mere illusion of the Lord. The disembodied 
voice advises them again that only through single-minded devotion 
can one see the supreme. 

Narada’s visit is more successful than that of the three sages. On 
arrival at Svetadvipa he too sees its inhabitants, who shine like the 
moon, and pays them honour; he then praises the Lord in a lengthy 
stotra (12.325.4, which contains, however, many more than the pre- 
sumably intended 108 names of the deity) and gains a vision of his 
cosmic or universal form (visvariipa). Narayana then explains that 
Narada, because of his single-minded devotion, has been able to obtain 
this vision. As they converse, the Lord declares that the silver-hued 
inhabitants of Svetadvipa are realised beings (siddhas), freed from the 
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gunas of rajas and tamas, who will undoubtedly enter into the supreme 
Purusa and become liberated (12.326.18-24). The supreme reality, 
the eternal Self, cannot be seen by the eye or the other senses but 
only by knowledge. It is without qualities or compounding, beyond 
all duality, and incomprehensible to Narada, since he is not yet fit to 
know the Lord fully. Whereas all elements eventually dissolve back 
into prakrti and prakrti into Purusa, Purusa is eternal, the one, beyond 
which there is nothing. Thus, although Narada is more successful 
than the three sages, he does not quite reach the final goal. 

In fact this doctrine of ekanta, the worship of the One, seems to be 
summed up in the first six or rather seven chapters; the later chap- 
ters appear to be glosses on the themes enunciated at the beginning, 
interspersed with legends, at first sight miscellaneous but actually 
carefully chosen to exalt the deity, to reveal his multiple forms and 
the activities to which they correspond. The idea that the first seven 
chapters form a unit is strengthened by the inclusion of a phalasruti 
at the end of them (12.327.107). There are, however, formal grounds 
also for considering that this first part stops at the end of the 6th 
chapter, since before chapter 7, which repeats the material of 6, the 
dialogue of Bhisma and Yudhisthira is brought to an end until after 
the end of the whole of the Narayaniya and Sauti abruptly resumes 
his personal narration and reports the discourse of the Lord directly 
to the sage Narada.'® 

Although both the terms Bhagavata and Pajficaratra are used to 
designate the followers of Visnu-Narayana in general, some texts dis- 
tinguish between them; a Southern insertion into the Anusasanaparvan 
implicitly distinguishes the knowers of Paficaratra, the Bhagavatas 
and the Vaikhanasas, who follow Vedic practices (13.412*). The differ- 
ence seems to be that, whereas the Bhagavatas accepted the brahman- 
ical social order, the Paficaratras were indifferent, or even hostile, to 
it; also, the name Narayana seems particularly connected to the Paii- 
caratra system. They were all monotheistic devotees of Visnu, but 
the Paficaratra school seems to have had additional or supplemen- 
tary literature and ritual. They emphasised the vyiha doctrine and 
tried for as long as possible to reconcile it with the avatdra doctrine 
which was eventually to prevail. They were less inclined to set their 
doctrines in a Samkhya framework and their later ritual texts show 
that they favoured practices of a tantric nature which were probably 


‘50 Cf. Esnoul 1979: 20-21 and 43-45. 
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widespread but were not acceptable initially in the more brahmanical 
style of Vaisnavism. Indeed, the juxtaposition of Paficaratra with 
Samkhya, Yoga and Pasupata (12.326.100, 337.1, 62-3), references 
to the esoteric nature of its doctrine, and indications about the as- 
cetic life of its adherents, strongly suggest that the Paficaratra way of 
life was typical of those seekers after enlightenment whose beliefs 
and practices were rather opposed to Vedic ritualism. 

The Narayaniya describes such worshippers as Satvatas, Bhagavatas, 
Paficaratras and Ekantins (e.g. 12.322.19, 24, 324.1, 336.1-7).'5! The 
term Satvata originally applied to the clan among whom Krsna was 
born and presumably, when his cult spread to other communities, 
the name of his clansmen became a general term for his worshippers. 
The term Ekantin, ‘exclusive worshipper’, apparently distinguishes the 
devotees of Narayana from the followers of Vasudeva, who was wor- 
shipped together with associates, and at one point the superiority of 
the Ekantins over such worshippers of Purusottama (i.e. Vasudeva) is 
clearly stated (12.336.1—4). These Ekantins include, among others, 
Narada and King Uparicara Vasu who is cursed by the sages for 
supporting the gods’ claim to animals killed in sacrifice but through 
his earnest devotion to Visnu earns his grace and regains his power 
to soar to sublime heights. One can become a Paficaratrin only by 
learning the entire teaching of the Paficaratra Mahopanisad (12.326.100) 
and observing its prescriptions. 

There is evidence that some at least of the wandering ascetics who 
from about the 6th century B.C. went about teaching or settled down 
to a life of contemplation observed a restriction of five nights stay at 
a time in a town. Possibly therefore the name pdfcaratrika originally 
referred to an itinerant religious recluse following this five-night rule, 
regardless of doctrinal allegiance, but was later applied especially to 
devotees of Narayana or Krsna, and Pajficaratra was reinterpreted 
as the name of the tradition they followed.'” This explanation of 
the name seems more plausible than that which postulates a relation- 
ship with the pafcardtram sattram mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(13.6.1.1) and identified as the Purusamedha. Walter Neevel, how- 
ever, proposes another interpretation of the name, arguing that ‘this 


‘5! The term Bhagavata also, for example, occurs at Harivamsa 70.10c, 29b, 34d 
and 787*. In the Mahabharata itself a rare alternative for Bhagavata is bhagavadbhakta 
(e.g. 1.206.2c). 

'2 This is the suggestion of van Buitenen (1964: 195). 
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great Upanisad... entitled Paficaratra’ of 12.326.100 (at+d = idam 
mahopanisadam .. . pancaratranusabditam) refers to the preceding instruc- 
tion given by Narayana to Narada in 12.321.27—326.97 and that the 
term is meant as a descriptive title for this Upanisad or secret dia- 
logue, which should therefore indicate the meaning by its content. 
In this text only one set of five receives special emphasis and detailed 
analysis, the five material elements (bhiitas), which in the manifesta- 
tion (srsti) of the universe combine to form what is termed the physi- 
cal ‘body’ (Sarira). Moreover, there is only one use of an image of 
‘night’, a somewhat indirect use but one that is again central to the 
content of the dialogue: Narayana twice likens himself to the Sun in 
the sky and likens the dissolution (pralaya) or withdrawal of the physi- 
cal universe into himself to the setting of the sun at night. Thus, it 
seems clear to Neevel that in the Nardyaniya, our earliest specifically 
Paficaratra source, Paficaratra means ‘the Night (i.e. the dissolution) 
of the Five [Physical Elements]’ and is a symbolic image for moksa, 
release from bondage to the physical body (Sarira) and the attainment 
of union with the godhead Narayana by means of knowledge (vidya) 
revealed in this great Upanisad entitled Paficaratra.' 

Ruth Katz speculates that the poets responsible for the Sauptika 
episode in its present form were adherents or forerunners of the Pafica- 
ratra, on the grounds that the night raid, followed by the brahmasiras 
part of the episode, represent the ‘night’ (raira) of the compound 
Paficaratra. She argues that this symbolism would correspond well 
with Neevel’s interpretation as ‘the night of the five’; in the night 
raid, the five who are destroyed are the five shadowy Draupadeyas 
or, alternatively, Paficalas. ‘Perhaps some Paficaratrins picked up 
this tale as an illustration of their doctrine, identifying the archenemy 
of the Paficalas, Avatthaman, with Siva; if so, they could have been 
attracted to it particularly because the name Paficala fits so beauti- 
fully into their “five” symbolism. Between Paficalas and Paficaratrins 
the five Pandavas mediate perfectly; so perfectly that it is impossible 
to determine whether their fivefold count is influenced by the one 
group or the other, both, or neither.... Strikingly, the very sages 
who dominate the Nardyaniya, Narada and Vyasa, play major roles 
in the Sauptika episode as well.’!* 

Despite the fact that the developed Paficaratra system is primarily 


53 Neevel 1977: 8-9. 
54 Katz 1989: 253. 
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concerned with ritual practice, there is very little evidence for this 
side of it in the text of the Mahabharata, even in the Nardayaniya. 
Mention is made in the Asvamedhikaparvan of a cakradhara ascetic who 
could disappear at will and go anywhere he liked, thus by implica- 
tion attesting the practice of branding Visnu’s weapons, the cakra 
(discus) and sankha (conch), on the arms of the initiate, which is recom- 
mended by the Paficaratra Samhitas; the sect attached great impor- 
tance to the cakra, the wheel or discus which denotes Visnu’s will to 
be, to evolve and to maintain the universe. However, a lengthy addi- 
tion by the Southern recension to the end of this parvan (either as its 
last part or even outside it),'* the Vaisnavadharmasastra (14 App. 4), 
is a purely sectarian and indeed specifically Paficaratra text which 
covers practically all aspects of ritual and practice. At one point 
(lines 1652-75), in answer to Yudhisthira’s question about how the 
Vaikhanasas and the Paficaratrikas worship the deity’s miirtts, Krsna 
gives successively the five forms of the Vaikhanasa tradition (Purusa, 
Satya, Acyuta and Aniruddha, with Visnu himself) and the four forms 
of the Paficaratrikas (caturmirt:: Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha). In the section called Agnthotraprasamsa (lines 2539-2748) 
it even details the fire cult, which is a prominent feature of the 
Paficaratra Samhitas. Other topics that it covers include the varndsrama- 
dharma, the nature of the three-fold dana, praise of brahmans and 
devotees of the deities, and the five mahdyajfas. 


Regarding the dating and spread of these movements, inscriptional 
evidence helps to render more precise the Mahabharata material, even 
though it is much more meagre in quantity. In addition to the in- 
stances adduced in the section on Krsna above and in the next chapter 
on the HarivamSa, the following items may be mentioned. An inscrip- 
tion from Ghosindi or Nagari (ancient Madhyamika, 8 miles from 
Chittor, Rajasthan) of the Ist century B.C. refers to the construction 
of a pijasilaprakara (stone enclosure for worship) by a King Sarvatata 
(perhaps one of the Kanvas), a Bhagavata performer of the asvamedha, in 
honour of Samkarsana and Vasudeva, who are called Bhagavat, anihata 
(unconquered) and sarvesvara, in the compound of the god Narayana 


‘85 This passage is also known by the shorter name of Vaisnavadharma and is in- 
serted by T G after 14.96.15 and by M2-4 after the final colophon of 14.96. The 
pretext for it is that after the asvamedha sacrifice Yudhisthira asks Krsna to describe 
the Vaisnava dharma in all its aspects. It shares a good part of its material with the 
Visnudharmah, as Griinendahl has demonstrated (Visnudharmah 1983-89). 
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(narayanavatika).'® During the rule of the Saka satraps, Mathura seems 
to have been a major seat of the cult, for we know from inscriptions 
that at least two temples of Bhagavat Vasudeva existed in the Mathura 
area in the time of Sodasa (c. 150 A.D.). A number of icons and 
sculptures of Vaisnava themes datable to the Kusana period have 
also been found in the Mathura region; one of these is a colossal 
statue that has been identified as Bhagavan Narayana because of its 
ascetic symbolism.'*? The Nanaghat inscription of the Satavahana 
queen Nayanika, recording her husband Satakarni’s sacrifices (includ- 
ing two asvamedhas and a rajasiiya), begins with an invocation to the 
gods Dharma, Indra, Samkarsana, Vasudeva, the Moon and the Sun, 
and the four lokapalas Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Vasava. This shows 
the spread of the Bhagavata cult to the Western Deccan by early in 
the Ist century A.D., and also indicates that some people viewed 
Vasudeva, not as the greatest of the gods, but as an equal to Indra 
and others. A later Satavahana ruler, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, in the 
Nasik cave inscription of 149 A.D., claimed to be equal to Rama 
and Keéava (Balarama and Krsna). The further spread southwards 
of the cult of Vasudeva is shown by the Chinna (Krishna District) 
inscription of Gautamiputra Yajfiasri dated in the 27th year of his 
reign (c. 200 A.D.) which begins with an adoration of Bhagavat 
Vasudeva. 


Epic Samkhya and Yoga 


In the long-standing debate about the origins of Samkhya and Yoga, 
two main positions have been adopted. One view sees them as an- 
cient, non-brahmanical systems that pre-date the rise of Buddhism, 
while the opposite view is that Samkhya and Yoga as philosophical 
systems can hardly be attested before the Samkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna 
and the Yogasiitra of Patafijali, and so, rather than being at the start 
of Indian philosophy, they are late, derivative systems influenced by 
the Upanisads, early Buddhism, the Moksadharma and the Bhagavadgita. 
Probably, the reality of the situation lies somewhere in between: these 


‘56 The builder of the massive enclosure had no less than three versions of this 
inscription incised in bold Brahmi script on massive stone blocks (two now in Udaipur 
Government Museum, one still in situ); cf. Doris Srinivasan 1981. 

157 Srinivasan 1978-79 (cf. also Srinivasan 1989b: 389). 
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were indeed ancient trends of thought which owed much to groups 
outside Vedic orthodoxy and for which texts such as the Upanisads 
and the Moksadharma are valuable sources of information, but they 
cannot be regarded as fully-fledged systems before the time of Isva- 
rakrsna and Patafiyali. 

Starting in the 1920s, Eric Frauwallner examined in detail the 
treatises of the Moksadharma, dividing them into the two categories of 
Samkhya and non-Samkhya (including—perhaps questionably—the 
Yoga passages).'° In his examination of epic Samkhya Frauwallner 
assesses its views on the human psyche, the three gunas, mahat, the 
cycles of time and the evolution of the elements, seeking in this way 
to establish the earliest forms of Samkhya philosophy. He also looks 
at the possibility of links with Buddhism but concludes that there is 
little evidence of mutual influence. One issue is the precise meaning 
of some of the terms; there are several contexts in which samkhya 
and yoga seem to mean little more than theory and practice respec- 
tively and Edgerton has rightly insisted that to assume the existence of 
the systems whenever the terms occur in the Moksadharma, Bhagavadgita 
and other early texts is to commit a fundamental error in historical 
judgement.’ In all of these texts the terms refer not so much to 
philosophical positions as to spiritual methodologies. For exam- 
ple, Vasistha in his discourse to Karala Janaka (12.291—296) defines 
Yoga in terms of ekdgrata and pranayama (12.294.8) and affirms that 
the basis of Samkhya is discrimination and enumeration (12.294.41); 
this passage incidentally preserves the older scheme of the eightfold 
prakrt, which here (294.27—29) and at 298.10-12 (within the dia- 
logue between Yajfiavalkya and Janaka, 12.298-306) comprises avyakta, 
buddm, ahamkara and the five gross elements, although slight variants 
occur elsewhere (for example 12.267.16 and BhG. 6.4). 

In the Moksadharma various names of ancient teachers are associ- 
ated with the early period of Samkhya, including Kapila, Asuri, Bhrgu, 
Yajiiavalkya, Sanatkumara, Vasistha, Suka, Jaigisavya, Asita Devala, 
Vyasa, Janaka and Pajicasikha (for example, 12.306.58-62). Some of 
these can be traced back to the older Upanisads and many of them 
also appear in the later Puranic literature; however, the doctrines 


‘8 Frauwallner 1925-26; also Frauwallner 1953: I, 275-408. A useful survey of 
scholarship on epic Samkhya is contained in Gerald Larson’s study (1979: especially 
chapters 1-2). 

89 Edgerton 1965: 35-48 and 255-334 (quotation from p. 36 at the end of the 
next paragraph). 
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attributed to them are not necessarily specific to Samkhya—for exam- 
ple, Jaigisavya merely advocates equanimity of mind in his response 
to Asita Devala at 12.222 and Kapila expounds the desirability of 
renunciation at 12.261. Three of these teachers are often referred to 
later (for example, in the Samkhyakanka and its commentaries) as impor- 
tant precursors of the developed Samkhya system: Kapila, Asuri and 
Paficasikha. Almost all primary literature from the time when Samkhya 
was a living philosophy has been lost but the philosophical passages 
of the Mahabharata, as well as some later Upanisads, were probably 
composed during the time when Samkhya schools were flourishing. 
Although these epic passages cannot be regarded as primary sources 
for knowledge about the system, they do include ideas current at 
their time—as the Puranas do later. They may even have preserved 
some small texts used in the schools for instruction, but their outlook 
is not the same as that of the philosophical schools. That is why, for 
example, the word sdmkhya has a distinctive meaning in the epic, 
“the method of gaining salvation by ‘knowledge’”, as Edgerton puts it. 
The Samkhya cosmology was frequently utilised by other authors 
and schools and so non-Samkhya texts often incorporate Samkhya 
ideas, most famously in the Bhagavadgita. However, the system as 
attested in texts of the early period is atheistic and, when this is 
coupled with the general resemblance between it and Jainism, the 
most plausible view is that both Samkhya and Yoga originated, at 
least in part, in the same milieu as the unorthodox systems. In both, 
the goal of moksa is significantly termed kawalya, which has tradition- 
ally been interpreted as ‘aloneness, isolation’ of the selves both from 
prakrti and from each other, as self-contained monads. Whereas Jainism 
regards all empirical connexion of the self with non-self as real but 
defiling, Samkhya regards it as altogether an illusion. Basically, that 
is, the goal is conceived negatively: as release from suffering, as mi- 
gration from the embrace of the phenomenal world and the ego. 
An early form of Samkhya is presented at 12.187 = 12.239-40, 
on which Frauwallner bases his interpretation of the earliest Samkhya, 
which lacks both an evolutionary doctrine and the guna theory, seeing 
it as ‘der epischen Grundtext des Samkhya’.'® In fact, in the varying 


160 Frauwallner 1925-26: II, 179-80. In the Bombay edition there are three versions 
of this passage but its 12.286[5] is lacking in several manuscripts and its readings 
are given by the Critical Edition in App. II.1 as variants to 12.187. It is translated 
by Edgerton (1965: 256-60), and analysed by van Buitenen (1956). 
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usage of the terms bhava and guna, there are traces of a synthesis 
between ancient cosmological speculations and yogic theories of evo- 
lution. It is also noteworthy that ahamkara is absent throughout; since 
this principle usually appears in enumerations of Samkhya éativas in 
the Moksadharma and is found already in Asvaghosa’s treatment of 
Samkhya, this argues for an early date for this text-group. In addi- 
tion, as Frauwallner has indicated, the fact that this text-group is 
textually so corrupt is another indication of an early date. 

Frauwallner suggests three stages of development of Samkhya be- 
fore Isvarakrsna’s classical formulation of it. In the first, seen in the 
passage just discussed, analysis begins with the five gross elements, to 
which are related the five sense organs, manas, buddh and ksetrajna. 
All except ksetrajfia belong to material reality, which is called sativa. 
Frauwallner traces this dualistic concept back to speculations on the 
self in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and in particular to Yajfiavalkya’s 
teachings in which the self is seen as distinct from all phenomenal 
reality. Also, in this early speculation, gunas are called bhavas and are 
basically psychical qualities: sattva (goodness), rajas (passion) and tamas 
(dullness). Frauwallner suggests that this stage is broadly contempo- 
rary with the rise of Buddhism. His second stage sees the theory of 
evolution being introduced and the classical notion of prakrti and the 
three gunas being developed. He traces the doctrine of evolution to 
the speculations about the ages and periods of the world as they 
emerge from Brahmi, identifying the Sukdnuprasna (12.224-247) as 
an example of such speculation. This stage is assigned to Pajicasikha, 
who is also credited with adding the notion of ahamkara and stan- 
dardising the ¢attvas at 25. Frauwallner’s third stage sees the addition 
of various further doctrines and was probably spread over a long 
period. He sees the introduction of the sixty topics (which include 
the ten basic principles dealing with the nature of purusa and prakrti 
and the fifty bhavas, attributed to Varsaganya) as being of major sig- 
nificance for Samkhya psychology. 

Occasional fragments in later texts are attributed to this Paficasikha, 
who is also sometimes referred to as the author of a massive verse 
treatise on Samkhya philosophy called Sastztantra. But the views attrib- 
uted to Paficasikha in the Moksadharma seem quite different from the 
views that can be pieced together from the fragments, suggesting either 
that there was more than one Paficasikha or that the name Pancasikha 
was simply a respected one, to which a variety of views could be 
ascribed. The main passage is the Paficastkhavakya (12.211-212), with 
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which may be compared the account of Samkhya given in the Caraka- 
samhuta.'*' This identifies Kapila, the mythical founder of Samkhya, 
with Prajapati at 12.211.9 in a manner reminiscent of Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad 5.2, where Kapila being born in the beginning (kapilam... 
agre... jayamanam) is Hiranyagarbha. Incidentally, Kapila himself, 
in addition to this identification with Prajapati and his expound- 
ing of the desirability of renunciation at 12.26, is also mentioned in 
12.337 by Vaisampayana as the promulgator of Samkhya. The 
Pancasikhavakya then records that Paficasikha, the first or leading 
pupil of Asuri, was celebrating a 1000-year sacrifice when the great 
doctrine of Kapila appeared before him in an aura of human form 
(mandalam purusavastham) and imparted to him avyakta—the highest truth, 
after which Paficasikha realised the distinction between ksetra and 
ksetrajna (12.211.10-12). Despite Frauwallner’s arguments, both Pafica- 
Sikha and Caraka accept 24 rather than 25 principles, although in 
12.308 a system of thirty ¢ativas understood theistically is ascribed to 
Paficasikha. Janaka’s questions to Pajicasikha in 212.2—4 about the 
desirability of release are interesting, since they appear to suggest the 
inadequacy of moksa achieved through Samkhya from a Vedantin 
standpoint, which is echoed by Paficasikha himself (212.40—44), from 
which Hopkins concluded that the whole passage is a ‘brahmaist’ 
reworking of an older Samkhya text.'® Certainly, in these verses 
Paficasikha declares that the ksetrajfia is eternal but loses its individu- 
ality on gaining moksa, just as rivers flow into the sea. 

The Santiparvan also contains as the first chapter of the Sukdnuprasna 
a cosmogonic text (12.224) which perhaps predates the Christian era, 
according to Hacker.'® This served as a model for the kind of teaching 
manual, composed at the latest in the 3rd century A.D., which ex- 
pounded the evolution of the world according to a form of the Sam- 
khya system and is largely preserved in different versions in seven of 
the Puranas. Its system differs from that propounded by the Samkhya- 
kanka in that avyakta, the unevolved cause or primary matter, is dis- 
tinct from pradhana, the first product of its evolution; the evolution of 


‘61 ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 12.15—44 (1st century A.D.) contains quite a system- 
atic account of Samkhya, which shows similarities to both of these. A summary of 
the Mahabharata passage will be found in Bedekar 1957. 

162 Hopkins 1924: 151. 

63 Hacker 1961. It is also of interest to note that this adhyaya is over twice the 
average length at 75 verses, whereas the final adhyayas of the Sukdnuprasna (241-47) are 
much shorter than average. 
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the tanmatras is combined with that of the gross elements; the ten 
senses are the products of tayasa emanation; and the manas seems not 
to have been mentioned in the oldest form of the text. Klaus Riiping 
has now shown that the sources for the mention of seven purusas 
here (224.41) are the Tazttiriya Upanisad 2.1 (in which the five elements 
arise directly from the dtman and give rise to the purusa) and Satapatha 
Brahmana 6.1.1.2ff. (dealing with seven separate purusas which unite 
to form one purusa, the creator Prajapati).'* 

Pure Samkhya—epic as well as classical—was anisvara in contrast 
to Yoga, though not denying the existence of the Vedic gods, even 
if some epic Samkhya teachers seem to have had doubts about the 
Vedas being the source of philosophical knowledge (12.205.30). Evi- 
dence for this can be found in 12.289; here samkhyayoga is clearly 
differentiated from other kinds of Yoga and it is stated that Samkhya 
is non-theistic, emphasises knowledge as the only means of salvation, 
and relies mainly on accepted teaching as a means of knowledge; 
Yoga, on the other hand, is theistic, emphasises the power and strength 
of bodily discipline, and relies primarily on immediate perception as 
a means of knowledge; the passage also declares at verse 9 that the 
‘views’ (darsana) are not the same in the two systems, although it is 
not made clear just what this means. However, some of the passages 
which assert a 26th principle do not imply the later Yoga notion of 
a lord as a kind of super-soul, but rather mean the purusa or ksetrajna 
in its enlightened state (e.g. 12.296.11), and in several passages a 
non-theistic doctrine seems clearly implied: for example, in 12.241.1 
the ksetrajia is equated with the zsvara. Nevertheless, in the Bhagavadgita 
the tendency is to relate the highest principle which is beyond the 
25 to Krsna. 

The Moksadharma contains a fuller account of the theistic form of 
Samkhya than do the Upanisads, since several epic Samkhya phi- 
losophers combined Samkhya with a theistic approach, believing in 
Narayana as the 26th ‘atta. It mentions three schools: those who 
admit 24 categories, those who admit 25, and those who correctly 
admit 26—the last a supreme being, as Yajiiavalkya makes clear 
when narrating to Janaka his replies to the twenty-four questions put 
by the Gandharva Visvavasu (12.306.27-55; cf. also 12.187.37-39, 
240.19-21, 296.22-26 and 303.13-18). It explains in detail the dis- 
tinction between fsetra and ksetrajfa, and this perceiving self is set 


‘6 Riiping 1977. 
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over against the 24 categories of prakri constituting the sphere of 
empirical knowledge. This perceiving self is not the real doer and 
enjoyer but simply the pure witness-consciousness that forms the 
background of our empirical existence. But both it and prakrti, though 
independent of each other, are dependent on a further principle, 
purusottama, which is the final abode of the whole creation. While 
there are various differences from the classical Samkhya, the Maha- 
bharata definitely says that all sufferings are due to false identification 
of prakrti and ksetrajia and that final liberation will be effected by 
recognition of the distinction between spirit and matter. 

Similarly Bhrgu, in his discourse to Bharadvaja on the origins of 
the world, provides a basically Samkhya account of the process set 
within the framework of Brahma emerging from Visnu’s navel (12.175— 
180). Again, the Varsneyadhyatma (12.203-210), though incorporating 
elements of an early form of Samkhya, operates in a basically theis- 
tic framework. To his pupil’s initial question about where they both 
had come from, its anonymous teacher replies that Vasudeva is every- 
thing and that he causes the emanation and dissolution of the universe, 
being the unmanifest, eternal Brahman (203.7—9). After indicating 
the usefulness of Yoga techniques, the dialogue then emphasises the 
role of intuition in being freed from the mortal world and becoming 
Brahman, which is going to the blessed, unborn, divine Visnu, who 
is called the unmanifest (210.28-30). 

The Mahabharata thus shows the start of the trend by which the 
fundamental atheism of the Samkhya system was somewhat modified 
later, since some epic philosophy is decidedly theistic in character, 
with the Samkhya elements present adapted to the service of theism. 
The clearest theistic emphasis comes in the Bhagavadgita, as was indi- 
cated above. In its second chapter saémkhyayoga is delineated as a kind 
of Yoga which stands apart from karmayoga, dhydnayoga, and so on. In 
the seventh chapter a clearly theistic account of Simkhyayoga is pre- 
sented, while in the thirteenth chapter yet another account appears, 
which seems considerably later and close to the classical scheme. An 
important contribution of the Bhagavadgita to the developed Samkhya 
is the theory of satkaryavada, since it explicitly states that the existent 
can never arise from the non-existent and that the non-existent can 
never be made existent (2.16). This principle underlies the satkaryavada 
doctrine, which asserts the existence of the effect in the cause prior 
to its production: cause and effect are the undeveloped and developed 
states of the same substance. However, the Samkhya had not assumed 
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its later distinctive shape even by the end of the epic period, where 
in fact the nearest approach to the classical system is found in the 
very late Anugita (14.40—42), which also incorporates significant Yoga 
elements. 

Yoga and yogins occur quite widely in the Mahabharata in contexts 
which suggest a wider and to some extent different understanding of 
the terms than that found in classical Yoga.'® As noted earlier in 
this chapter, the older tapas and Yoga are often linked. For example 
Saunaka urges Yudhisthira to pursue success and _yogasiddhi by means 
of tapas (3.2.77; tapasa siddhim anviccha of 77c is repeated at 78c and 
its purpose given as support of the twice-born), holding out the exam- 
ple of the gods who attained their sovereignty because they pos- 
sessed the power of Yoga (yogazsvaryena samyuktah, 3.2.76c); similarly, 
in the next adhydya, in the late context of the 108 names of the sun, 
Yudhisthira, duly resorting to austerity (tapa asthaya dharmena, 3.3.12c) 
to support the twice-born, undertook the supreme austerity (tapa dtistad 
uttamam, 13d) and, after resorting to Yoga (yogam asthaya, 14c), practised 
breath control ( prandyamena tasthwan, 14f). Elsewhere specific practices 
are linked, for example breath control and plucking out the hair 
(3.81.51cd, where the variant svalomam seems better than the svalomam 
of the text). Indeed, tapas and other Yoga practices are often simply 
efficacious methods to achieve mundane ends, since they produce 
power which can be manipulated and used to force one’s will on 
others, and this is a feature which persists even into the Moksadharma- 
parvan (for example, the magical power, prabhava, of flying through the 
air mentioned at 12.312.8, or a long list of such powers at 12.228.21— 
37, and even simply astagunam aisvaryam at 12.326.51c, cf. 3.388* 7). 

Perhaps the two most striking features in the properly religious 
aspects of Yoga are the concern with techniques of dying and with 
ideas of light and radiance. One example is the Sanatsujatiya (5.42— 
45) which begins by declaring that there is no killing or being killed 
and has as a refrain in its final chapter, directed towards the purusa, 
‘the yogins behold him, the eternal blessed one’ (yoginas tam prapasyanti 
bhagavantam sanatanam, 5.45.lef etc.); analogies are obvious with the 
message of the Bhagavadgita, the Yoga elements of which have been 
discussed above. Another comes in the dialogue of the brahman and 
the butcher (3.198-206) where, after an exposition of the Samkhya 
categories and the role of the pranas, the butcher declares that if one 


'® An early and still useful treatment is that by Hopkins (1901b). 
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disciplines the mind during the night, eats little and is pure of soul, 
one sees the self within oneself and that, as though with a lighted 
lamp, ones sees with the lamp of the mind that the self is separate 
and is then released (3.203.37—38). But the most striking example is 
found in the description of Drona’s death.’ This states that—as Drona 
resolves to die, abandons his weapons and applies himself to Yoga 
( yogayuktavan)—he who possesses great austerities assents to it, resorts 
to Yoga (yogam dsthaya, a standard phrase), becoming a light, and 
ascends to heaven; as he goes it seems to those below that there are 
two suns and that the atmosphere is entirely filled with lights (7.165.35— 
40). Although the degree of duplication within the whole account of 
Drona’s death points to the existence of more than one layer in its 
narration, this particular passage shows that it has been homologated 
with accounts of yogic experience in terms of incomparable radi- 
ance. There are pronounced similarities to this in the account of 
Krsna’s death (16.5), as Schreiner demonstrates. 

Descriptions of Yoga are quite frequent in the Moksadharmaparvan 
and a common feature of them is a strong emphasis on discipline 
and meditation; as already noted, Vasistha in his discourse to Karala 
Janaka defines Yoga in terms of ekdgrata and pranayama (12.294.8, cf. 
pranayama being recommended at BhG 4.29d), while he also declares 
that by ten or twelve codands, presumably restraints of breath, one 
should urge the self to what is beyond the twenty-fourth (12.294.10cd, 
repeated in a modified context by the Anugita at 14.48.4cd). In the 
Dhyanayoga adhyaya (12.188) Bhisma outlines to Yudhisthira the four- 
fold Yoga of meditation (dhyanayogam caturvidham, \b), where one should 
collect together all the senses, fix the mind on a single point and sit 
like a log of wood and, after passing through further stages of medi- 
tation (vitarka, vicéra and viveka, \5ab) and finally withdrawing the senses 
through concentration, one becomes completely tranquil and gains 
nirvana (22cd); this passage is echoed in Brhanndaradiya Purana 44.83- 
105. There is a marked emphasis on dhdrana in 12.228, which begins 
by declaring that, after the faults have been cut off one should prac- 
tice the twelve Yogas (not otherwise defined here, but cf. Manu 12.120— 
121), and then launches into an extended metaphor identifying the 


'6 On this passage, and more generally on these themes, see Brockington 1986b 
and Schreiner 1988b. It is also worth noting that there is quite a close parallel to 
the themes apparent in Drona’s death in that of Bhirisravas, also described as_yogayukta, 
earlier in the parvan (7.118.16-18), while in the Kamaparvan the dying Drona is called 
_yuktayoga (8.5.61). 
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parts of a chariot with the requirements of Yoga; this leads into a 
description of seven dhdrands (12.228.13-15, cf. also 12.289.39-57, 
which ends with the striking image that it is easier to stand on sharp- 
ened razor edges than to undertake the dhdranas of Yoga for the 
uncontrolled, 54). Again, within the Sukanuprasna, Vyasa’s exposition 
of Samkhya is followed by one of Yoga (12.232.2-22), which begins 
by describing the purpose of this complete _yogakrtya (2a) as “unification 
of buddhi and manas and of the senses as a whole’ (2cd) and defines 
its activities as ‘meditation, study, giving, truth, modesty, honesty, 
patience, purity, cleanliness of food and restraint of the senses (10); 
it proclaims the goal as being the attainment of the state of Brahman 
(17) or identity with the imperishable (gacched aksarasatmyatam, 20d) 
and concludes with an indication of the magical or supernatural powers 
achieved by its practices but to be disregarded by the true yogin 
(21-22), while in its terminology it is quite close to the Yogasiitra. 
Near the end of the Sukanupraina Vyasa then provides an account of 
the yogin’s direct vision (12.245), quoting Sandilya’s dictum that Yoga 
consists mainly of samadhi (245.13cd). The main passage concerned 
with the Yoga of heightened consciousness (jfdnadiptiyoga) is the 
Yogakathana (12.289), which explicitly contrasts this form of Yoga with 
the lengthy account of Samkhya presented in the following adhyaya 
(Samkhyakathana, 12.290, containing 110 verses against 62 in the 
Yogakathana); this and other features suggest that it is relatively close 
to the classical Yoga of Patafijali. However, among its many analo- 
gies for powerful yogins is that ‘a yogin who has become strong, 
mighty with flaming energy, like the sun at the time of the end of 
the world, might dry up the whole world’ (12.289.21, cf. also 33). 
Similarly, in the Yajnavalkyajanakasamvada, Yajiiavalkya follows an 
exposition of Samkhya with one of Yoga (12.304, which has similari- 
ties with 12.232 mentioned above), in which he views Samkhya in 
terms of knowledge and Yoga in terms of power (ndsti samkhyasamam 
jridnam nasti_yogasamam balam, 2ab) while regarding them as one, affirms 
that the eightfold Yoga is found in the Vedas (vedesu castagunitam _yogam 
ahur manisinah, 7ab), and declares Yoga’s two components to be breath 
control, which is saguna, and concentration of the mind, which is 
nirguna (8-9). Yajiiavalkya also mentions twelve practices of concen- 
tration (codana) coupled with breath-control to be performed by an 
aspirant at the beginning and end of the night (11). Later in the pas- 
sage there is the graphic picture of the man of concentration as one 
who could carry a full vessel of oil up a staircase while menaced by 
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men armed with swords without spilling a drop (22-23, cf. 289.32) 
and Yajfiavalkya declares of the yogin who meditates on tana and 
Brahman that ‘like a flame in a windless place, like a mountain peak, 
he beholds Brahman, which is like a fire in great darkness’ (19+25cd). 

Nevertheless, the identity of Yoga with Samkhya as far as its basic 
teachings are concerned is repeatedly stated, not only at 12.304.3, as 
just mentioned, but also, for example, at 295.42 and at 228.28, where 
their common acceptance of 25 fativas is noted. The distinctiveness 
of Yoga lies in its techniques for dhydna or meditation, as even more 
of the passages cited indicate. There is even at times a suggestion 
that the Samkhya is preliminary to the Yoga, as in the metaphorical 
likening of Yoga to curds or whey (295.44cd). These two paths— 
they are not yet developed systems, even in the latest passages—are 
certainly prominent in the Santiparvan, mainly in the Moksadharmaparvan, 
but it contains much else besides, as earlier sections of this chapter 
have demonstrated. Zaehner has argued for a progression in the Santi- 
parvan, declaring that ‘the scheme of the twelfth book of the Mahabha- 
rata resembles that of the Bhagavad-Gita in that its descriptions of 
liberation become increasingly theistic as the book moves towards its 
close.’!©’ To the extent that he sees the Ndarayaniya as the climax of 
the book, such a view might be justified, but in reality the final passage 
is the Usfchavrttyupakhyana, referred to earlier in this chapter and basic- 
ally devoted to extolling the merits of living on the grain gleaned 
after harvest. It is more plausible, in my view, to see the Moksadharma- 
parvan, and indeed the Santiparvan as a whole, as far from coherent, 
simply because it brings together so many divergent views. However, 
much work is still needed to disentangle the origins of the various 
strands of thought which we see here at a formative stage. 


167 Zaehner 1963b: 302. Elsewhere, Zaehner was less inclined to see it as a unity: 
‘In the Epic rather more than half of the huge twelfth book is devoted to the sub- 
ject of liberation, but much of it is inconsistent and confused because the subject 
always tends to get mixed up with cosmogony, so inextricably interconnected are 
the macrocosm and the microcosm in Hindu thought.’ (Zaehner 1963a: 220). 
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THE HARIVAMSA 


The Harwvamsa—also named in the colophons of some manuscripts 
Ascyaryaparvan (but only in adhydyas 32-34, 37 and 113 which relate 
to Krsna),! Parjata and Mathura—contains, along with a consider- 
able amount of other material, a complete account of Krsna’s life 
and death, but one which differs appreciably from that to be found 
in the Mahabharata, of which it is traditionally a khila or supplement— 
and indeed its verse total in the vulgate version is added to that of 
the Mahabharata itself by those who wish to justify exactly the descrip- 
tion of that text as containing one hundred thousand verses, satasahasrit 
samhita). In its opening verses the Harwamsa refers back to the Maha- 
bharata (mahabharatam akhyanam \.8a) in a way that is clearly intended 
to place it in a direct line with it. There is also an interesting, though 
very late, self-reference in the episode of Narada reading a copy of 
the Harivamsa to the Yadavas when he visits their assembly (1087*, 
read in the margin of one manuscript DS1). 

Both André Couture and Freda Matchett have examined what it 
means to assert that the Hanvamsa is a khila of the Mahabharata.’ As 
Couture notes, the translation of khila as ‘supplement’ or ‘appendix’ 
is often used to suggest that this material collected at the end of the 
Mahabharata is optional or a late addition, which can safely be ig- 
nored (as Western scholarship has tended to do). To be precise, the 
late Parvasamgrahaparvan of the Mahabharata refers not to one khila but 
to several and names the Harwamsa and the Bhavisyat (khilesu harwamsas 
ca bhavisyac ca prakirtitam, 1.2.233cd, cf. 1.2.69). The translation as 
‘supplement’ does suggest more that the Afila is something needed to 
complete the work to which it belongs and thus that it has an inher- 
ent relationship to it; as Matchett points out, the Harwvamsa opens 
with Saunaka telling the Siita that there is something missing from 


' I am indebted to Horst Brinkhaus for pointing this out to me and suggesting 
that the name may therefore denote the Krsna portion, in contradistinction to the 
Harwamsa and Bhavisya parvans. 

2 Couture 1996 and Matchett 1996. I am grateful to Freda Matchett for drawing 
these to my attention. 
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his narrative so far, since he has spoken of the origin of the Kurus 
but not of the Vrsnis and Andhakas (1.5). However, as Friedhelm 
Hardy notes, at the same time as the Harwamsa proclaims its conti- 
nuity with the Mahabharata, it also recognises its discontinuity by its 
use of different terminology for the two works,’ while Matchett per- 
tinently remarks that the very fact that it is regarded as a supple- 
ment is a sign of discontinuity, since for centuries new material had 
simply been incorporated into the main text of the Mahabharata, while 
Krsna’s centrality in the Harwamsa also marks a discontinuity from 
the Mahabharata, where he stands aside from the central action. In 
addition, the idea of a text as a ‘supplement’ leaves more open the 
question of the chronological relationship between the two works 
involved, on which more will be said later. 

The traditional connection with the Mahabharata is indeed real and 
significant, however we define it exactly, but it reveals nothing about 
the links with other texts, which implicitly it ignores. In particular, 
the Krsnacarita of the Brahma Purana agrees not only over the number 
and order of Krsna’s exploits but sometimes even in its actual word- 
ing with the Hariwamsa. However, the Krsna story in the Harwamsa 
is about five times longer than that found in the Brahma Purana and 
the general assumption has been that the Hanvamsa has been greatly 
enlarged. On the other hand, the hearer or reader is referred to the 
Puranas for a fuller version of Baladeva’s exploits at the end of 
the Baladevamahatmya (_yad akathitam thadya karma te tad upalabhasva purana- 
vistarat, 90.19cd). From these features springs the opposite tendency 
of viewing the Harwamsa as basically the first of the Puranas, on 
which point it is again relevant to cite the Parvasamgrahaparvan of the 
Mahabharata: harwamsas tatah parva puranam khilasamjitam (1.2.69ab). 
Indeed, the HarwamSa is in some sense a mahdakdaovya (as it calls itself 
in its closing verses, 118.43a), a purana and a khila simultaneously. 

The contents of the Harwamsa are actually rather more extensive 
than its popular association with Krsna suggests.* It is traditionally 
divided into three parvans, the HarwamSaparvan (adhyayas 1-45), Visnu- 


3 Hardy 1983: 67-70. 

* This sketch of its contents is based on the Critical Edition (and its adkyaya numbers 
are given in brackets), of which details will be provided below. It is also worth 
noting, in relation to any statistical data, that the text of the Harivamsa in the Criti- 
cal Edition contains 6073 sloka units (an average per adhydya of 51.47 verses—higher 
than the average for all except the Karnaparan of the Mahabharata) and so is equiva- 
lent in length to the Udyogaparvan of the Mahabharata. 
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parvan (46-113) and Bhavisyaparvan (114-118), but this seems relatively 
late. It opens in the manner common to the Mahabharata and many 
Puranas with Janamejaya asking Vaisampayana to narrate the gene- 
alogy of the Vrsni race from the beginning and continues with material 
corresponding to the purdnapancalaksana; thus, sarga and pratisarga are 
covered in adhydyas 1-2 (with creation proceeding from Visnu) and 
the manvantaras are described in adhydya 7 (while the remaining two 
topics are represented by various parts of the genealogical material, 
which include the story of King Prthu, 4-6). Other Puranic material 
in the first few chapters includes the Pitrkalpa (11-19), within which the 
story of Brahmadatta and his seven sons is given at some length (14— 
19). Genealogies form a significant component: the Siryavaméa (8-10), 
the Somavaméa leading to the Pauravas (20—23.121, resumed in adhy. 
114) and the Yadavas (23.122-27). Other myths or legends narrated 
include the story of Trisanku (9), the myth of how Ganga came to 
be known as Jahnavi (23), the birth of Kalayavana (25), the story of 
the Syamantaka gem (28-29) and, in response to a long question by 
Janamejaya (30), the incarnations of Visnu (31). Vaisampayana then 
takes up the narrative of the war between the Devas and Asuras, 
Visnu’s promise to help the gods against Kalanemi, and Earth’s plea 
for help (32-43). 

Following the rebirth of the Daitya Kalanemi as Kamsa (44), Visnu 
agrees to take birth again as the son of Vasudeva (45) and Narada 
warns Kamsa (46), who gives orders to guard Devaki and kill all 
children born to her (47). The birth of Krsna and his secret ex- 
change for Ekanamsa, the daughter of Nanda and YaSoda, is then 
narrated (48), along with a description of the cowherds’ camp (49); 
then follow Krsna’s and Samkarsana’s childhood exploits (50-64, 
including the overturning of the cart and the killing of Pitana at 50, 
the uprooting of the two ayuna trees at 51, and the lifting of Mount 
Govardhana in defiance of Indra at 60-61), the journey to Kamsa’s 
court accompanied by Akrira (65-71), the failure of Kamsa’s at- 
tempts to have Krsna and Samkarsana killed and his own death (72— 
76), Ugrasena’s installation as ruler of Mathura (78), the attack on 
Mathura by Jarasamdha of Magadha and his defeat (80-82), Sam- 
karsana dragging the Yamuna river with his ploughshare (83), the 
move from Mathura to Dvaraka (84, with the entry into the new 
city at 93), Kalayavana’s attack on Krsna and his killing (85), Krsna’s 
abduction of and marriage with Rukmini (87-88), the exploits of 
Balarama (90) and the removal of the parjata tree from Indra’s heaven 
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(92.6367). Miscellaneous episodes, some relating to other members 
of his family, are then appended: the slaying of Sambara by Pra- 
dyumna (99), Krsna as the wonder of wonders (100), Krsna’s recov- 
ering of the four dead sons of a brahman (101-104) and Krsna’s 
fight with Bana and the marriage of Bana’s daughter, Usa, with 
Aniruddha (105-113). The last five chapters form the Bhavisyaparvan, 
narrated by Ugragravas; they contain the genealogy of Janamejaya 
and his performance of an asvamedha (114) the characteristics of the 
Kaliyuga (115-117) and the reconciliation between Janamejaya and 
his queen, following Indra’s intervention in the asvamedha (118). 
Thus, the major part of the Visnuparvan deals with the deeds of 
Krsna himself, along with Samkarsana (his usual name in the Havi- 
vamsa), while the last fifteen chapters (and a much larger proportion 
of the vulgate text) deal also with those of his son and grandson, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. It is the main part, dealing as it does 
with Krsna incarnate, which has particularly influenced later Indian 
literature. It provides the first connected account in Sanskrit of Krsna’s 
life among the cattle herders, of his slaying of Kamsa, of his wars 
against Jardsamdha, and of his founding of Dvaraka. Krsna and 
Samkarsana sport in the company of the cowherds and their cows in 
the vraja (pasturage) on the wooded banks of the Yamuna. They go 
from forest to forest, ridding one spot after another of the demons in 
animal form with which they are regularly infested, but their favourite 
place is Vrndavana; it is there, in later accounts, that at certain times 
of the year, in particular during the full moon night of the month 
Karttika (kaumudi), they indulge in games and dancing in the com- 
pany of the cowgirls, the wives and daughters of the herdsmen. The 
Hariwwamsa, however, includes only one passage of 21 verses (63.15— 
35) on the theme of Krsna and the gopis, and this rather lacks coher- 
ence, but even so it is notably more realistic, even earthy, than later 
accounts; however, the erotic element has been further developed in 
the Southern recension (736* and App. 12). The fifth book of the 
Visnu Purana and the tenth book of the Bhdgavata Purana are mod- 
elled on this central part of the Harwamsa.° In all the biographies of 


> Noel Sheth provides comparative analysis of the treatment of various incidents 
in Krsna’s life in the Harivamsa, Visnu Purana and Bhdgavata Purina (1984 and some 
earlier articles). He suggests that a progressive deification of Krsna takes place, with 
the Harwamsa emphasising his heroic deeds, while the two Puranas stress the ease 
with which they are performed, and the disconcerting episodes found in the Harwamsa 
are omitted, justified or transformed in them. 
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Krsna, late as well as early, we are informed that the herders were 
ignorant of his divine nature but in the Harwamsa the whole nar- 
rative presupposes this, unlike later, more theological works such as 
the Visnu and Bhdgavata Puranas. 


Early scholarship and the Critical Edition 


The first printed edition of the Harwamsa was published well before 
the middle of the 19th century as part of the Calcutta edition of the 
Mahabharata, but it was preceded by a translation into French by 
Langlois (undertaken from manuscripts), and one into English fol- 
lowed before the end of the century.® However, until recently there 
has been much less scholarly research undertaken on the Hariwamsa 
than on the Mahabharata, apart from its relevance to the develop- 
ment of the Krsna cult; this chapter is therefore inevitably shorter 
and more uneven than those on the two major epics. The early 
Sanskritist Theodor Benfey and later in the 19th century E. Leumann 
both examined the story of Brahmadatta (13-19) as part of wider 
investigations into its indebtedness to the Buddhist Cittasambhiita Fataka 
and the Jain Uttaradhyayanasiitra 13.’ Hopkins makes occasional refer- 
ence to the Harwamsa in his Great Epic of India and also later pub- 
lished a separate article on various points concerning it.8 While 
Willibald Kirfel’s seminal work on the puranapaficalaksana included the 
Harivamsa among the texts studied,’ it was not until Walter Ruben’s 
series of studies that it became the focus of more specific attention.'® 
Ruben started from the fact that the Brahma Purana contains much 
the shortest account of Krsna’s life and that there are many instances 
of identical wording between the Visnu Purana and the Harwamsa. He 
sought to reconstruct the archetype underlying these (and other) 
versions and argued that, once stripped of obvious interpolations, the 
account contained in the Harwamsa was actually shorter than that of 
the Brahma Purana (thus rebutting the presumption that, as the longer 
version, the Harwamsa version was the later of the two), illustrating 


° Harivamsa 1839, 1834-35 and 1897. Subsequently an edition accompanied by 
Nilakantha’s commentary, the Bharatabhavadipa, was published (Harivamsa 1936). 

” Benfey 1864 and Leumann 1892: 1-11. 

® Hopkins 1901a and 1914. 

° Kirfel 1926; also more generally, Kirfel 1927. 

1 Ruben 1939, 194la and 194]b. 
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this with a presentation of his reconstruction of the Kaliyadamana 
episode.'! Broadly, he argues that the archetype contained all the 
verses common to the Brahma Purana and the HarwamSa as far as 
these can be determined. Those passages of the Harivamsa that Ruben 
accepts as old are retained in the text of the Critical Edition—these 
are adhyayas 7 (with some App. I passages), 23-24, 59.1-18, 80-81, 
84 and 86—but of those he queried some are retained and some 
excised,'? as is also the case with those absent from the Brahma Purana." 
Ruben also looks at the relationship of both the Brahma Purana and 
the HarwamSa with the account of Krsna’s death in the Mausalaparvan, 
pointing out that the Mausalaparvan narrative is much longer than 
that in the Brahma Purana. He nevertheless sees the Mausalaparvan 
narrative as the source for the other two versions. His conclusions 
are that the core of the Harivamsa was from the start conceived as a 
supplement to the Mahabharata, forming part of its re-orienting to- 
wards Krsna, and that the Brahma Purana has derived its Krsna story 
from the Harwamsa, but not from the extant, much expanded Harwamsa 
(expanded by later redactors to be more similar to the Mahabharata 
in style and relative length) but from an older, shorter version. 
Daniel Ingalls, in an assessment of the literary qualities of the 
HarwamSa, declares that the Puranic elements, basically the Harwamsa- 
parvan and the Bhavisyaparvan, are clearly inessential and merely form 
a framework to an extensive epic poem on the deeds of Krsna and 
his descendants.'* Indeed, he goes so far as to assert that undoubt- 
edly the name HarwamSa originally belonged to this epic on Krsna, 
despite its use for the first sub-parvan, where the genealogical lists 
starting from Visnu make the name more appropriate, since hari is 
primarily a name for Visnu (occurring only sporadically in the Visnu- 
parvan and even so to denote Visnu rather than Krsna). Ingalls’s article 
was published in the year before the first volume of the Critical Edition 


Ruben 1939: 191-203. Ruben’s reconstruction does not gain any support from 
the Critical Edition of the Harwamsa. For more recent concordances of the Brahma 
Purana with the HarwamSa, see Brahmapurana 1987: 808-11 (Appendix 2, concord- 
ance of Br.P. 1-17 with Hv. 1-25) and 821 (Appendix 9, concordance of Br.P. 213 
with Hv. 30-31). 

2 These are adhyayas 45-46, App. 1.20, App. 1.29A, App. 1.29C, 93-98 (regarded 
as a repetition of adhy. 86), App. 1.29 (repeat of adhy. 92) and most of App. 1.20. 

'3 These are adhydyas 32-41, 52 (part), 54, 66.1-38, 68 (part), App. 1.14, 73.10— 
18, App. 1.15, 73.18-38, 85 (part), App. I.29B, App. I.29D, part of App. 1.30, App. 
1.24, 100-104, 105, 113, 115, 118, App. 1.41, App. 142A, App. 1.42B, App. 1.31, 
App. 1.40, App. 1.43, App. 1.44 and App. 1.45. 

* Ingalls 1968. 
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of the Harwamsa, which was to render outdated all earlier studies of 
its character, dating and significance. 

Work on the Critical Edition of the Harivamsa had in fact started 
in 1954 under P. L. Vaidya, who was by then the General Editor, 
as the final part of the text of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, 
but it was another fifteen years before it was published.'® The text is 
radically shorter than that of the vulgate, at around a third of its 
length (118 adhydyas containing 6073 sloka units against 318 adhyayas 
and around 18,000 slokas) but even so Vaidya suggests that this rep- 
resented an expanded text and proposed that the oldest form of the 
HarwamSa probably began with adhydya 20 (which is where Agni Purana 
12 places its start) and must have ended with adhyaya 98 of his text, 
as well as suggesting that 73.9-37, Kamsa’s justification of his hostil- 
ity towards his parents and the other Yadavas, does not belong to 
the oldest form of the text.'® Vaidya also modified the practice of the 
Mahabharata Critical Edition by including sporadically the evidence 
of four printed editions, alongside that of 36 manuscripts; in consti- 
tuting the text he relied mainly on five manuscripts (SI as the best 
representative of the NW recension, N1 of the NE recension, and 
M1-3 of the S recension), which furnish a text of which the extent 
is basically supported by the testimony of Ksemendra’s Bharatamanjari 
in the middle of the 11th century. Although Vaidya asserts that the 
manuscripts of the Harwamsa do not support the division into three 
sub-parvans, there are some old manuscripts that do contain parvan 
names, but not the three of the vulgate tradition, only Hariwamsa and 
Bhavisya.'’? On the question of the relationship between the Harivamsa 
and the Puranas, where he appears uninfluenced by and indeed ig- 
norant of the research of Kirfel and Ruben, Vaidya notes that there 
is clear evidence that the scribes of some manuscripts deliberately 
incorporated material from the Bhagavata Purana."® 


'S: Harwamsa 1969-71. 

'® Harivamsa 1969-71: 785, XXX and 795. Similarly, Couture says that the chap- 
ters translated seem to belong to the essential and most original part of the work: 
‘il me semble qu’il s’agit de la partie essentielle et la plus originale de ce livre’ 
(1991: 65). 

'’ Harivamsa 1969-71: TX, and information from an unpublished paper by Horst 
Brinkhaus presented at the preliminary meeting for the Dubrovnik International 
Conference on the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas, August, 1994. 

'8 Harivamsa 1969-71: XXV: ‘I, therefore, feel compelled to draw the conclusion 
that copyists of K3, K4 and D2 were themselves Pandits well-versed in the Bhagavata 
Purana, and thought that the Harivaméa might have in its narration of the life of 
Lord Krsna a lacuna and it was their duty to fill it up.’ This is supported by 
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The relegation to Appendix I of around two thirds of the vulgate 
(including almost all the third parvan) is indeed a drastic proceeding 
and Vaidya implicitly acknowledged this by providing separately a 
listing of the manuscripts in which each passage is found and the 
reasons for its non-inclusion in the constituted text; he also suggests 
that App. I.29 was composed after 1050 but before 1200 A.D. and 
affirms: ‘All the remaining passages of both recensions came into 
the Vulgate after about A.D. 1200’.'° Several passages are excluded 
because they are omitted only by the sole Sarada manuscript uti- 
lised, S1 (Nos. 18, 40, 42 and 42A-B—18 is also not supported by 
Ksemendra’s Bhdaratamafjart), and one because it is omitted by the 
Newari script manuscript N1 only (No. 43). There is an argument 
that the passages on the three pradurbhavas Varaha, Narasimha and 
Vamana (Nos. 42 and 42A-B), which are supported by the Bharatamai- 
jar, should find a place in the text, since their appearance already 
along with other pradurbhavas in the text at adhydya 31 is not a strong 
reason for dropping them here. In addition, Brinkhaus has noted 
that in N1 App. 29, the Pradyumnottara chapter, does not follow 
adhydya 92, as in all other manuscripts, but App. 42, thus forming 
the end of the complete work.” What is particularly significant is the 
dating that he has established, since one manuscript examined by 
him, which appears to be N1 and is in fact dated NS 157 = 1036- 
37 A.D.,”' shows this positioning, whereas a DevanagarI manuscript 
of 1144-45 A.D. shows this passage already located in the middle of 
the Hariwamsa text, where it has since remained; thus this passage, 
already accepted by Vaidya as probably earlier than others, must be 
somewhat earlier still. Indeed, Brinkhaus suggests that this version of 
the Pradyumna-Prabhavati story, which differs significantly from the 
one generally current in Nepal, may nevertheless also have originated 
in Nepal and spread from there throughout India in the HarwamSa. 

As with the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the publication of the 


identification in the Critical Apparatus of the Bhagavata Purana source of various 
* passages. 

19 Harwamsa 1969-71: XXX-XXXI. 

20 Brinkhaus 1987: 89-95 ‘The Indian Version of the Pradyumna-Prabhavati 
Legend in the Harivamsa’. “ 

21 Vaidya had written: ‘Although N1 has no date recorded, I think its orthogra- 
phy is very much similar to that of the Ramayana Ms. used in the Baroda edition 
which Ms. is dated A.D. 1020’ (Harivamsa 1969-71: XVIII), but he regarded it as 
slightly later than Ksemendra and so assigned it to the close of the 11th or the first 
half of the 12th century. 
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Critical Edition prompted translation of the text, although so far only 
partial translations have appeared, both concerned with the child- 
hood of Krsna, from his birth to his defeat of Kamsa. In fact, in 
Couture’s French version the portion translated begins with the list- 
ing of the various avataras of Visnu in adhydyas 30-31.” The transla- 
tion is laid out with usually a separate paragraph to each verse, in 
the manner of the Princeton translation of the Ramayana, rather than 
the better precedent established by van Buitenen’s Mahabharata trans- 
lation; like those, it is based on the Critical Edition but Couture 
emphasises that he has adopted an intermediate approach between 
their translating just that edition and Biardeau’s translating just 
the vulgate, since he has included in his translation a selection of 
the * passages (in some instances simply noting the Bhdgavata Purana 
passage incorporated) and all the Appendix I passages within that 
section.” There is also a free English translation, often more of a 
paraphrase, of adhyayas 46-78 by Francis Hutchins, of which the 
main feature is the inclusion of many illustrations of miniatures in 
public and private collections in India, Britain and the United States 
of America.”* 


Language and style 


Stylistically, the most prominent features of the HarwamSa, at any 
rate in the Visnuparvan, are the vividness of its descriptions and its 
simplicity of style, which relies almost entirely on svabhavokt and simple 
simile and metaphor. Ingalls also notes the frequent use of parataxis 
to produce the figure called citra and points to a number of striking 
instances of kdvya-like description (all but one of which are retained 
in the text of the Critical Edition).* Ingalls further suggests that the 


% Couture 1991. The translation itself is preceded by an extensive introduction 
in which Couture outlines the narrative, examines some of its main themes, sketches 
the history of scholarship on the subject and concludes with a review of current 
research. The volume includes an excellent glossary and mythological index com- 
bined which is a really useful tool. 

3 Though frequently noting parallels with the Ramayana as well as other texts, 
Couture omits the most obvious one of Hv. 31.128-42 with Ram. 6.116.80-90. 

* Hutchins 1980. 

® Ingalls 1968: 390-1. The descriptions that he notes (and their location in the 
Critical Edition) are: the nomads’ camp (adfy. 49), the grazing grounds (52), break- 
ing camp (53), the rains (54), autumn (59.19-61), mount Govardhana (61), a second 
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nearest equivalent in style to this part of the HarwamSa is the Ramayana 
but that ‘if anything, one would say that the Harivamsa’s style with 
its parataxis, its lack of sophistication, its occasional brutality of lan- 
guage, is somewhat more archaic than the Ramayana.”** Regrettably, 
little has yet been done to analyse the linguistic features of the 
Harwamsa, which is usually assumed to share the same features as 
the two major epics; while this is no doubt true in general terms, 
there are likely to be variations of detail in usage, as well as shifts 
in vocabulary which could hold clues to our understanding of the 
text. The little that has been done by older scholars has been viti- 
ated by the inadequacy of the text worked on. For example, Hopkins 
remarked on the reading dhanvdbhir that he found at line 7316 of 
the Calcutta edition and the reading dhanvibhih which he inferred as 
underlying Langlois’s translation that ‘metrically either form, if not 
unheard of, is so uncouth and unusual that dhanvibhih from this point 
of view is as bad as dhanvabhih, which is of course the only gram- 
matical possibility.” The line in question is in fact relegated to App. 
1.29.675 and the critical apparatus makes clear that dhanvibhih—the 
reading adopted—has the support of the majority of manuscripts (the 
only significant variant being dhanurbhih); similarly, there is no manu- 
script support for the reading of the Calcutta edition a few lines later 
of yaviyasam.”® The frequency of double sandhi in the text is effectively 
the same as the average for the Mahabharata as a whole, on the 
evidence of the list of occurrences collected by Veena Bhatnagar.” 

Formulaic expression is equally a feature of the style of the Harwamsa 
as it is for the Mahabharata, although the number of different formule 
and the totals of their occurrences are naturally lower because of the 
much smaller extent of the Harwamsa (equivalent to one of the medium- 
sized books of the Mahabharata).*° While the frequency of stereotyped 


description of autumn (62) a king’s council (65), nightfall (68), sunrise (70), and a 
forest (73.11-16 with App. 15). 

6 Ingalls 1968: 393. 

27 Hopkins 1914: 69. 

8 Hopkins also notes in the same article (1914: 71) two readings in Calcutta edn. 
8803 (= CE App. 1.29F.545-8), one of which, gosthah is retained (with gosthe as a 
variant in some manuscripts), although an accusative or locative is required, while 
the other, parivayyamanah, is revealed as a wrong reading of the variant parwdryamanah 
for the reading adopted paricaryamdnah. 

°° Bhatnagar 1973. 

30 A minimum of three occurrences has been taken as the lower limit. Occur- 
rences of these stereotyped padas may readily be located from The Pratitka-Index 
(Mahabharata 1967-72, vol. 6). However, unlike the rest of this index, the second 
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padas relating to Krsna is to be expected, the most frequent of such 
padas incorporating names in fact refers to Krsna and Samkarsana 
together (vasudevasutav ubhau found 7 times, also krsnasamkarsanav ubhau 
4 times), and one of the commoner ones relates to Samkarsana by 
himself (sa ca/tu samkarsano yuvd, occurring 6 times); this attests very 
clearly the greater prominence of Samkarsana in the Harwamsa than 
in the Mahabharata. Also, there are some differences in distribution 
of those relating to Krsna compared with the Mahabharata; krsnam 
aklistakarmanam, which occurs only once in the Mahabharata, is found 
3 times (and once in the genitive), whereas krsnam aklistakarinam, the 
usual form in the Mahabharata, occurs only once (at 66.35d). Other 
padas incorporating names of Krsna are krsna krsna mahabaho (6 times, 
four of which are in adhy. 110-111, also for example at App. 1.20.1154 
pr.), keSavasya mahadtmanah (5 times), krsnam kamalocanam (4 times), 
vasudevasya dhimatah (4 times) and vadsudevah pratapavan (4 times, in adhy. 
109 and 112 only). Other padas incorporating a proper name are 
kardamasya prajapateh (3 times), jarasamdho mahabalah (4 times),?' tav ubhau 
madhukaitabhau (3 times), prthur vainyah pratapavan (3 times), banam 
apratimam rane (3 times), brahma lokapitamahah (5 times), maindo dvivida 
eva ca (3 times), visnuh satyaparakramah (3 times), vrsnyandhakamaharathah 
(5 times), satyabhamottama strindm (3 times) and sa raja janamejayah 
(3 times). The genealogies also generate certain standardised phrasing: 
lasv apatyani me Srnu, tesam putras ca pautras ca and raja paramadharmikah 
each occur three times and ¢trayah paramadharmikah four times; also 
similar is satam uttamadhaminam (9.49b, 23.61b and 114.3b). Some other 
phrases are specific to the Harwamsa as a result of subject-matter: 
Jagraha purusottamah and jaghana purusottamah (both 3 times), damodara- 
parayanah (3 times), maniratnam syamantakam (4 times in 28-29), manor 
antaram ucyate (3 times), varadatto mahdsurah (3 times), samaSritya jarasam- 
dham (3 times) and hiranyakasipur hatah (30.13d, 31.31d, 38.10d, also 
e.g. App. 1.42A.2 post.). 

Introductions and conclusions to speeches show many of the same 
stereotyped expressions as the Mahabharata but two that are much 


half of volume 6 indexes only the text of the Harivamsa. As in the discussion of such 
expressions in the Mahabharata, the most typical form is cited and variations of case 
or number are ignored, unless significant. 

3! This pada is rare in the Mahabharata (occurring at 1.1828* 5 post., 2.39.1b and 
158* 2 post. only) and another, jardésamdhah pratapavan, is slightly more frequent, at 
least in * passages (2.212* 1 post., App. 6.72 post., App. 8.5 post. App. 10.3 post. 
and 7.156.16b). 
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commoner in the Harwamsa are ity evam ukte vacane (9 times in adhy. 
107-111 only, also Mbh. 3.11.35a and 14.95.16a) and vatsampayana 
Kirtaya (at 3.1d, 4.19b, 21b, 7.1d, also Mbh. 1.109.4d, 3.236.4d and 
5.2* 2 post.); others are idam vacanam abravit (7 times), kirtayisyami tac 
chynu (3 times), tan nibodha naradhipa (3 times), n@radasya vacah Srutva 
(3 times), yatha te kathitam piirvam (3 times), yan mam wam pariprechasi 
(3 times), vacanam cedam abravit (3 times), vistarena tapodhana (5 times, 
with a verb of speaking elsewhere in the verse), srotum icchami tattvatah 
(7 times) and sa mam wdaca dharmatma (3 times). Of the two verbal 
formule expressing emphasis, bhavisyati na samSayah (3 times) is not 
uncommon in the Mahabharata and vaktum varsasatair api (3 times) does 
occur there (Mbh. 1.92.13d and 12.321.5d), but dhanyo *smy anugrhito 
’smy (6 times, against 3 times in the text of the Mahabharata) and 
svasti te *stu vrajamy aham (3 times, against once in the Mahabharata text 
and svasti te ’stu gamisyami 6 times there) are much more frequent in 
the HarwamSa; other general descriptive phrases are rainani vividhani ca 
(3 times) and lokandm hitakamyayd (4 times, common in later parts of 
the Mahabharata). Stock expressions connected with battle are some- 
what less common than in the Mahabharata but mostly show a similar 
range: ksepaniyais ca mudgaraih (3 times, not found in the Mahabharata), 
tatah kilakilasabdah (4 times), tad yuddham abhavad ghoram (7 times), papata 
dharanitale (5 times) and Sonitaughaplutair gatraih (3 times). Phrases of 
time comprise acirenawa kalena (3 times), etasminn antare x x (13 times), 
etasminn eva kale tu (6 times), kasya cit tw atha kalasya (6 times), tatah 
prabhate vimale (3 times) and dasavarsasahasrani (4 times), but the only 
other stereotyped phrase of number found is Sataso ’tha sahasrasah 
(5 times). Stereotyped long compounds which occupy a full pada are 
gandharvoragaraksasim (4 times, cf. gandharvaih sapsaroganaih 3 times), 
nihsvadhyayavasatkarah (3 times), nilajanacayopamam (3 times), ursnwamsa- 
prasangena (3 times), Sakratulyaparakramah (3 times), sankhacakragadadharah 
(4 times), Sankhacakragadasibhrt (5 times) and sarvayddavanandanah (3 times). 
However, no stereotyped similes occur apart from those listed among 
the long compounds (nilafjanacayopamam and Sakratulyaparakramah), and 
the only example of a pdda formed from two yatha- compounds— 
yathasthinam yathavayah occurring five times—does not occur in the 


32 With the second of these may be compared the long compounds vaisampayana- 
kirtitam at Mbh. 12.860* 1 post and 18.5.30b and vaisampayanabhasitam at Hv. 113.83b. 

33 Tt is perhaps worth noting that another long compound, siddhacaranasamgha, found 
in the Mahabharata mainly in the Santi and Anusasana parvans, does occur once in the 
HarwvamSa (109.91a), in view of the link with Bhdgavata Purana 10.33.4-5. 
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Mahabharata (the nearest equivalent is yathasthanam yathavidm at Mbh. 
13.130.39b). Formule with some degree of religious reference or sig- 
nificance form a larger group comparatively than in the Mahabharata 
or Ramayana and comprise (in addition to those contained in long 
compounds) ddityd vasavo rudrah (4 times), cacdra vipulam tapah (3 times), 
tatrawantaradhiyata (5 times), devandm danavanam ca (4 times) and suranam 
asurandm ca (3 times), ndvarsat pakasasanah (4 times), yaya vipuladaksinah 
(5 times), vidhidrstena karmana (3 times), vihitam visvakarmana (3 times), 
vainateyam samaruhya (3 times), samgrame tarakamaye (5 times) and sahasra- 
Swrasam devam (3 times). 

The distribution of repeated pdadas is also significant. In adhyaya 4 
is found rajanam so *bhyasecayat (11d, 12d, 13d, 14d), in adhydya 6 there 
occur both punar dagdha vasumdhara (16b, 20b, 25b, 28b, 30b) and 
prthur eva namaskaryah (43c, 47c, 48c), in adhydya 13 is found tesém vai 
manast kanya (52a, 60a, 63a), in adhydya 23 there occurs yatra jato ’si 
parthwa (2f, 42d, 115b, 122b), adhyaya 31 contains pradurbhavo maha- 
tmanah (21b, 92b, 93b, 100d, 109d, 143b) and rame rajyam prasasati 
(129d, 130d, 134d, 135d, also 478* 2 post. and elsewhere at App. 
I.18.216 post., borrowed from the Ramayana), while in the last four 
adhyayas there occur _yugante janamgaya (115.45d, 116.7d, 8d, 33d) and 
yugante pratyupasthite (116.31d, 32d, 117.15d), bhavisyanti_yugaksaye (116.6d, 
9d, 10d, 12d, 13d, 30d, 117.25d), tat kasayasyalaksanam (117.11d, 12d, 
14d) and ¢tryajfiasatayajinah (118.29b, 29f, 32f, and triyajiasatayajvanam 
at 24a). Thus, there are none in the Visnuparvan and the greatest 
concentration is in the Bhavisyaparvan, occurring in all but its first 
adhyaya. Occasional instances of the repetition of complete slokas are 
found, for example 4.15 and 22.18a-d (tai am prthivi sarod saptadvipa 
sapattana | yathapradesam adyapi dharmena paripalyate), with 23.144ab also 
almost identical to the first line. 

The authors of the Harivamsa are much less concerned, at least in 
its earlier phases, to establish its connections with the Vedic litera- 
ture. Despite this, Couture argues that there is a close relationship 
between the Krsna narrative and the presentation of Visnu in the 
Rgveda and suggests that the HarivamSa was the work of brahmans 
who were steeped in a Vedic atmosphere.** However, it is notewor- 
thy that allusions, whether explicit or not, are mainly if not entirely 
limited to passages excluded from the text for lack of manuscript 
support. The seven sages are described as the creators of the mantras 


% Couture 1991: 69. 
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and Brahmanas (mantrabrahmanakartarah, 133* 15 pr.). The echo of the 
Brahmana myth of Makha’s head which Hopkins detected in the 
story of Indra giving Visnu a new head is relegated to App. 1.29.674— 
685, while the comparison of a frog with a priest, which he consid- 
ered to be based on Rgveda 7.103, occurs at App. 1.29F.545-8.* Again, 
Rgveda 10.95.lab is closely copied in App. 1.6.48-49 (jaye ha tistha 
manast ghore vacasi tistha he | evamadini suktami parasparam abhasatam). 
Conversely, there are traces of the links both with the Mahabharata 
and with the Puranas within the text. Some of these have already 
been indicated in the opening paragraphs of this chapter but further 
examples can be added, such as the mention of siitamagadhau at 2.23d 
(cf. stitamagadhabandin App. 1.20.323 pr., 1042 pr.) and the reference 
to knowers of the Puranas chanting (purdnajfia gdyant, 27.17ab; cf. 
the reference to maharsis as knowing the Puranas at App. 1.41.344). 


Growth and development 


The HarwamSa is usually assigned to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. but 
this dating is based on an unspoken and over simple assumption that 
the text is homogeneous and can be assigned to a particular period 
by stray references contained within it. In reality, the structure of 
the text is more complex and the issues of its own process of growth 
and of its relationship to other texts are more significant than at- 
tempts to locate it neatly at a particular point in time. Indeed, the 
spread in time of the external evidence for its date goes rather to 
reinforce the probability of its growth over a considerable period. 
Whereas the usual dating adopted by Western scholars indicates that 
the HarwamSa is later than the Mahabharata, there is also the point noted 
in the previous chapter that there are various allusions to episodes in 
the life of Krsna in the Mahabharata which are not explained within 
that text. This is, however, susceptible of two interpretations: either 
that the authors of the Mahabharata were deliberately not repeating 
material that could be found in the Harwamsa—which is basically the 
position adopted by Biardeau,® though not particularly plausible in 
view of the tendency to include so much else within the Mahabharata— 
or else that these allusions were the starting point for the elaboration 


3° Hopkins 1914: 68-71. 
36 Biardeau 1968-78: V, 204-237. 
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of the HarivamSa, also not entirely adequate in view of the number of 
such allusions, which suggests that traditions about Krsna were al- 
ready current in some form. Certainly, there is a complementarity of 
a kind in the references to Krsna in the Mahabharata and the Harwamsa 
but, as S. N. Tadpatrikar observed in relation to the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas (with which he classified the HarwamsSa), in broad 
terms, with the exception of the mausala episode and the destruction 
of the Yadavas, no incident is common and the two are quite sepa- 
rate traditions.*’” The second explanation is thus probably nearer the 
truth—and Hardy indeed suggests that ‘by the fourth century A.D. 
the major tradition about Krsna, viz. the Mahabharata (which after 
all contains the Bhagavadgita) had been complemented by material 
about Krsna from another tradition’*—but there is a definite possi- 
bility that elements now included in the Hanvamsa were taking shape 
concurrently with the main period of growth of the Mahabharata rather 
than just with its latest parts. 

Biardeau has emphasised what she sees as the close relationship 
between the Mahabharata and the Harwamsa, claiming that the Maha- 
bharata already makes specific references to the childhood of Krsna 
and uses the names Damodara, KeSava and Govinda which refer to 
this period of his life, while the HarwamsSa is well aware of the Maha- 
bharata and in particular of the close relationship between Krsna and 
Arjuna (the prediction in adhyaya 62 of that relationship).*° Damodara 
Krsna and Samkarsana, roaming the woods of Vraja, are represented 
as young boys, who are adolescents rather than mere children. In 
the episodes relating to Krsna’s infancy at Gokula, Samkarsana plays 
little part, at least until a later date. 

Ingalls gave three indications that he had gleaned from the Calcutta 
edition of its posteriority to the Ramdyana: mention of Valmiki as a 
poet equal to Vyasa (which is however relegated to App. 1.8.29), 
reference to Rama as an incarnation of Visnu (this is retained at 
65.43 but need suggest no more than contemporaneity with the Bala 
and Uttara kandas) and the foreign loan-word dinanka, Latin denarius 
(relegated to App. I.20.1014).% These points are only valid for the 


3’ Tadpatrikar 1929: 324. 

%® Hardy 1983: 70. 

% Biardeau 1968-78: V, 208-220. 

* Ingalls 1968: 393-94, where he also suggests that ‘the general consensus’ is 
that ‘the Harwamsa dates from between the birth of Christ and the third century 
A.D. The point about the denarius goes back to R. G. Bhandarkar (1913: 51). 
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passages in which they occur and the last point is not, of course, 
directly relevant to the relationship of the Harwamsa with any other 
text. In any case, as Mazumdar noted, the mention of the denarius 
does not fix the date at all exactly, since the denarius is referred to 
elsewhere as late as the 6th century A.D.*! More relevant to the 
relationship of the Harwamsa to the Ramayana is the fact that it knows 
in detail the story of Mathura being founded by Satrughna after he 
has killed the Danava Lavana, son of Madhu, found only in the 
Uttarakanda (Ram. 7.52-63), which is narrated at 44.20—-53 (with simi- 
larities of wording between 44.22a, 23ab, 33ab, 50b and Ram. 7.53.3d, 
17ab, 60.14 and 56.16d respectively, cf. App. I.18.216—9, where the 
occurrence of rame rajyam prasdsati at 216 post. indicates direct de- 
pendence on the Ramayana). But the clearest evidence comes from 
the pradurbhava passage at adhydya 31, which draws directly on the 
actual wording of the Ramayana, while itself being the source of the 
version taken into the Sabhdparan (App. 21), as will be shown in 
detail in the first section of chapter ten. 

However, there are some indications that features of the descrip- 
tion of the avataras may reflect Kusana iconography, for instance in 
Narasimha first having a lion form and then dividing himself in two 
(Hv. 30.13), which N. P. Joshi has compared to a Kusana-period 
plaque from Kondamotu, and in the prominence of Balarama as 
well as details of his appearance, seen in the frequent Kusana im- 
ages of him.* Just as in some parts of the Mahabharata, various war- 
like peoples of foreign origin are mentioned: Yavanas (10.38a, 42c, 
44a, 25.12c, 85.12b, 13c, 17d, 18b, 48a), Sakas (10.38a, 42a, 44a, 
85.19a), Tusaras (85.19a), Pahlavas (10.38c, 43b, 85.19c) and Mlecchas 
(85.10d, 46b, 117.30d). All of these suggest a dating of the Ist or 
2nd century for the relevant parts of the text. 

V. V. Mirashi has proposed that, in Anandavardhana’s reference 
to the Harwiyaya of Sarvasena as embellishing a simple narration, the 
original intended is the brief description of the seizure of the paryata 
tree at Harwamsa 92.63-67 (and not the lengthy narrative at App. 
1.29, for obvious reasons, although he also mentions the allusion at 
Mbh. 7.10.22—23, without explaining why that is not intended); he 


There is in fact a reference to acting plays on the Ramayana at App. I.29F.236-248 
(read by the majority of manuscripts). 

“| Mazumdar 1907b. 

* Joshi 1973. 
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therefore baldly asserts that the Harwamsa in the form given in the 
Critical Edition ‘must have been composed before A.D. 200 at least’, 
since he identifies Sarvasena with the Vakataka prince of that name 
(fl. 330-355 A.D.).*7 More soundly, Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya points 
to evidence that Kalidasa was familiar with the Harivamsa and thus 
that it was well known by the end of the 4th century.“ 

More helpful are the studies of individual passages in relation to 
other texts or to the Harivamsa as a whole. At the broadest level in 
this respect, Matchett suggests that the puranic material on cosmol- 
ogy and genealogies ‘is a prelude which looks forward continually to 
the family of Vrsni into which Krishna is to be born’ and that there- 
fore ‘the earliest text to be known as the Harwamsa may be seen in 
Hv. 1-98’, while recognising that there seem to be too many incon- 
sistencies in the material for it to have formed a unity from the start.* 
In particular, she points to the incongruity of the story of the 
Syamantaka jewel (an episode from Krsna’s adult life) being nar- 
rated in adhydyas 28-29 before the story of his birth in adhyaya 46, 
while suggesting a possible resolution for the problem by treating it 
as a transition from the purely human Krsna as part of the Yadava 
dynasty to his revelation as Visnu’s manifestation but also noting 
that text-historical analysis might well show that it consists of two 
originally separate stories (adhydya 28, with its own phalasruti at 28.45, 
and adhyaya 29). She also rightly points out that the transition from 
the Harwamsaparvan to the Visnuparvan is by no means as clear cut as 
one might expect (as is illustrated by the fact that the paragraph 
break in the summary given above does not coincide with it) and 
that the figures of Narada and Nidra span it. 

After a careful analysis of the manvantara passages in the Vamana 
Purana, the Brahmanda Purana and the Harwamsa, Gail concludes that 
their original source was contained in a lost version of the Vamana 
Purana, from which are derived the versions in the extant Vamana 
Purdna and the Harwamsa (as found in the Critical Edition), while the 
Brahmanda Purana borrowed from the Harvamsa, which also in its 
vulgate form contains additions from the extant Vamana Purana.® A 
recent study of the Pitrkalpa (Hv. 11-19) has assigned it without fur- 
ther discussion to the 2nd or 3rd century, while recognising it as an 


8 Mirashi 1971. 

“ Bhattacharyya 1958. 
© Matchett 1996: 144. 
© Gail 1974. 
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insertion between the solar and lunar genealogies.*’” On the nature 
of this passage, Saindon emphasises that it should be recognised as 
an account of the origin and role of the piirs (and not as a Sraddhakalpa 
or ritual handbook on their cult, to which only App. I.4 corresponds, 
cf. Mbh. 13.87-92), since the main focus of attention is the pitrs 
themselves: who they are and where they reside, whether they are 
deities, whether they merely receive the offerings of their descend- 
ants or whether they help the living. The text in fact goes on to 
propound a relationship of mutual assistance between the living and 
the dead, the sons and their fathers (pztrs), while also distinguishing 
between the ordinary pitrs and ‘the other prtrs’ (pitaro *nye 11.2, 13, 
32) who are the sons of Brahma (11.36) and thus stand in an inverse 
relationship, which is used to illuminate the reciprocal obligations 
and benefits involved in the sraddha ritual. In its reworking of the 
older ideas of the pitryana and the devaydna the passage is of consid- 
erable significance for the development of classical Hinduism. Hardy 
has subjected the passage on Krsna sporting with the gopis (63.15- 
35) to critical examination and noted that the eroticism of the pas- 
sage has been significantly increased by variants and additions in the 
Southern recension alone; he also calls the passage ‘strange and 
puzzling’, noting that ‘there is no recognizable story, no logical de- 
velopment, no coherence in the narrative, and all this distinguishes 
the passage from other chapters’.“* Vaidya has drawn attention to 
the growth over time of the episode of the battle with Bana and the 
marriage of Aniruddha and Usa (105-113), most of which he has 
removed from the text.* 

Recently Brinkhaus has rebutted the prevailing view, enunciated 
for example not only by Ruben but also by Vaidya, that the story 
of Krsna forms the core of the Harwamsa, while the first part of 
the HarivamSaparvan and the whole of the Bhavisyaparvan are later 
additions.” He notes that Ruben held that for these passages the 
Visnu Purana was based on the Brahma Purana, whereas the reverse is 
the case, as Peter Schreiner has recently demonstrated,*' and that 
Ruben therefore misconstrued the relationships between all three texts. 


47 Marcelle Saindon (1995). There is also an older study by J. D. L. de Vries 
(1928). 

‘8 Hardy 1983: 70-78, quoting 73-74. 

49 Harwamsa 1969-71: 798. 

5° Brinkhaus 1990. 

5! Schreiner 1988a and 1989. 
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Brinkhaus demonstrates that in fact at various points the parallels 
between the Brahma Purana and the Harwamsa and those between the 
Brahma and Visnu Puranas do not overlap but follow each other 
smoothly and closely and argues that the simplest explanation for 
this is that in these passages the Brahma Purana has been patched 
together from portions taken from older works, the Hanvamsa and 
the Visnu Purana; Utz Podzeit has come to a similar conclusion about 
the sequential relationship of the Harwamsa, the Visnu Purana and the 
Brahma Purana in their narration of the episode of Balarama killing 
Pralamba.” Thus, Brinkhaus argues that the oldest part of the Havi- 
vamsa is the first and third parvans as a supplement to the Mahabharata, 
to which the Krsna story was added. The extreme brevity of the 
third parvan in the Critical Edition might be seen as an objection to 
this on the grounds that it is too slight to be viewed as a khila in its 
own right but, as the arguments put forward earlier show, Vaidya 
may have been too drastic here. 

Brinkhaus distinguishes not only these two stages in the develop- 
ment of the text but also identifies passages that are presumably later 
still: the Mahabharata supplement consists of adhyayas 1-10, 20-23.121 
and 114-118, the Krsna section consists of 23.122-30 and 32-113, 
while the later passages consist of 11-19 (pitrkalpa and Brahmadatta) 
and 31 (the avatéras of Visnu).? There are recognisable similarities to 
and even some verbal reminiscences of the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata 
in the genealogical lists at the start of the Harwamsa (such as Mbh. 
1.70.22-24, 28, 32 with Hv. 21.10-11, 22.1 and 22.4), the last of 
which, ending with the Pauravas, is then continued at the start of 
the Bhavisyaparvan, Brinkhaus sees in 115.1—2 the concluding verse 
(ukto *yam harwamsas te, 115.1a) and phalasruti for this section, which 
would have consisted of 1-19 and 20-23. Between the two parts of 
the Paurava genealogy, with the sole exception of adhydya 31, only 
Krsna themes are found: the Yadava genealogy, the Syamantaka 
episode, the preface to the Krsna story and the Krsna story itself. 
Possibly the Yadava genealogy was first attached to the Paurava 
genealogy at the point of change from the past to the future, and to 
that was added the Syamantaka episode, in which the portrayal of 


® Podzeit 1992; cf. also M. M. Pathak (1991-92). 

3 A minor point that could be added in support of Brinkhaus’s postulation of a 
break three quarters of the way through adhydya 23 is that a few manuscripts do 
read an additional colophon after 23.122ab. 
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Krsna is closer to the warrior figure of the Mahabharata than to the 
youthful hero of the Azsnacanta, which was then the final addition; 
while the details of this process are speculative, as Brinkhaus makes 
clear, the sequence is highly plausible. Moreover, the Harwamsa and 
Bhavisya parvans together make a suitable completion or conclusion to 
the Mahabharata, with a look back by way of summary over the past 
and a look forward into the gloomy future of the Kaliyuga respec- 
tively, and so reinforce the traditional view of the text as the Ahila of 
the Mahabharata, whereas the inclusion of the Krsna-oriented pas- 
sages ties in with the same process that is visible in the main epic. 
It suggests also, although Brinkhaus does not make any comment on 
this, that the first two stages of growth of the HarwamSa are closer in 
date to the main part of the Mahabharata than is usually envisaged. 


Cultural aspects 


Unlike the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa does not contain lengthy di- 
dactic passages setting the norms for society from which a compre- 
hensive, if idealised picture could be drawn, while the genealogical 
material reveals little except the importance attached to tracing de- 
scent. With regard to its main narrative content, the setting of Krsna’s 
life among the cowherds clearly does not reflect the standard pattern 
of Indian society and culture at the period, although presumably it 
is based to some degree on the way of life of such a group. How- 
ever, the question then is how far this picture is drawn realistically 
by someone living among them (as Ingalls thought likely) and how 
far it is the idyllic fantasy of outsiders (specifically, of orthodox brah- 
man redactors), and this has not really been investigated seriously 
as yet. The cowherds are represented as suspicious of cities as places 
only to buy timber and vegetables (52.15) and where they have to 
pay a tax of their cattle to the king, but this is not very revealing. 
Indeed, by contrast, the description of the arena or theatre where 
the fateful wrestling match takes place (74.1—15) is extremely detailed 
and perhaps suggests a townsman’s interests, although the ornate 
style of the passage suggests that it may well be a later expansion; 
equally, what is in effect a treatise on wrestling at 75.10—28 may 
be compared with that inserted into the Mahabharata (2 App. 7). 
One index of either a relatively early date or a more popular 
background for the Harwamsa is that meat is offered in sacrifice to 
Mount Govardhana at 60.12-18, where Krsna definitely eats it, having 
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miraculously become the mountain (mamsam ca mdyaya krsno girir bhiitwa 
samasnute 60.18cd); the meat offering is still mentioned in the Visnu 
Purana and Krsna eats much of the offered food (5.10.44-47), but 
the Bhdgavata Purana avoids mentioning meat. It is also interesting to 
note that the prime reason given for the move away from Mathura 
is that the city and its hinterland were becoming inadequate for the 
growing population (adhy. 84), while the threat from Jarasamdha is 
added as an afterthought in the last verse; this suggests an awareness 
that such shifts of population could take place for basically economic 
reasons and thus that they were not uncommon occurrences. Ingalls 
has also pointed to the ‘keen eye for detail’ shown in the description 
of the tribe as it breaks camp (53.7—-19).* 

In addition to the references to peoples of foreign origin noted 
above, the story of Kalayavana suggests almost a phobia about these 
peoples on the part of its author, who can hardly therefore be very 
distant in time from the reality of the threat that they posed to the 
Mathura region.» Indeed, in the association of Kalayavana with 
powerful horses which had chests like bulls (vrsapiirvardhakayas tam avahan 
vajino rane, 25.11b) there is an echo of the Mahabharata association of 
Yavanas with horses and riding or more generally of the Indian opin- 
ion of the Yavanas. Equally, Kalayavana’s readiness to kick the royal 
sage Mucukunda conforms to the picture of these foreigners as hostile 
to orthodoxy, as well as providing a way round his otherwise irresist- 
ible might (85.46-52), while his father Gargya’s worship of Siva, which 
produced that might (85.10-11) can be compared with the Saivism 
of many Western Satrap and Abhira rulers. Whether the name 
Kalayavana and the term Yavana are being used for Indo-Greeks or 
for some of their successors in power in Northwestern and Western 
India cannot, however, be determined. Hiltebeitel, who has also looked 
briefly at Kalayavana, suggests that he, along with the mleccha forces 
that he leads, are brought into the story for their symbolic associa- 
tions, which lie in the association of these peoples with the threat 
posed by Buddhism and Jainism to orthodoxy; he also points to the 
link between Mathura and Buddhism under the Kusanas.* 


+ Ingalls 1968: 385-86. 

°° Hein, in his study of the Kalayavana story (1989), in fact accepts Vaidya’s date 
of about 300 A.D. for the text and thus for this episode. However, the material 
suggests rather a date in the Ist or 2nd centuries. 

6 Hiltebeitel 1989: 98. He also speculates on a possible connection of the name 
of Jarasamdha, Krsna’s great enemy, with the Buddhist concept of the samsaramandala, 
in which old age and death (jara@marana) plays a key role. 
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Hein looks at the reasons for the transformation which brought 
the Krsna Gopala myths to the fore in contrast to the earlier Krsna 
of the Mahabharata and Bhagavadgita. He suggests that the background 
to the earlier Krsna cult may be found in ‘a decay of morale that 
threatened brahmanical society’s disintegration. The alienated young 
were in massive flight to monastic retreats of many sorts, ignoring 
the needs of society.” Whereas it was the Buddhist and Jain monastics 
and ascetics and the Upanisadic thinkers against whom he sees the 
Bhagavadgita inveighing, by the latest parts of the Mahabharata its 
authors’ misgivings were focused on ‘disrespectful regimes of foreign 
origin that support such troublemakers and who refuse to enforce or 
observe the brahmanical religious law.’ The reaction more generally 
to this political and social situation gave rise to the greater emphasis 
on orthodoxy of the Gupta period which, in Hein’s view, involved 
‘a widespread elimination of options, a narrowing of alternatives, a 
subjection of life to unyielding requirements, and the beginning of a 
sense of bondage.’ The struggle against the strengthened caste re- 
strictions of this period would have produced social pressures which 
would have encouraged the growth of the cult of the playful child as 
a relief or outlet from them, all the more because of memories of 
indulged early childhoods.*® While this explanation seems plausible 
in general terms for the growing popularity of the Krsna cult seen, 
for example, in the Visnu Purana, it seems to imply a rather later 
dating for the HarwamsSa than is likely on other grounds, unless this 
trend to orthodoxy was under way well before the Gupta period. 
Nevertheless, the suggestion that religious developments and social 
changes are interrelated deserves to be taken seriously. 

The practices of good kings are defined as including a foundation 
in the Vedas, as well as the dhanurveda, regular sacrifice, performance 
of sraddha and giving of daksind, and propitiating Indra for rain, regular 
winds and so on (41.9-15). This is very much a pattern of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, in interesting contrast to the overall religious mes- 
sage of the Visnuparvan. Equally, within the Bhavisyaparvan the marks 
of the degeneracy of the Kaliyuga (tat kasdyalaksanam, 117.11d, 12d, 
14d) are seen from the standpoint of traditional caste society: low- 


57 Hein 1985-86: 307. 

58 J. L. Masson has also undertaken a study of the Harivamsa, in order to eluci- 
date what he terms ‘the underlying psychological realities embedded in the tales of 
Krsna’s childhood’ (1974). 
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caste people adopting the behaviour of brahmans, extensive warfare, 
kings feeding Raksasas in the form of brahmans, ascetics who are 
void of learning and ritual but eat meat (117.11-16), a general up- 
surge of undesirable behaviour such as theft, rape and murder (117.17— 
22), people being forced out of their own places to live among for- 
eigners (117.27—-30) and, with probably a deliberate play on words, 
good conduct becoming degeneracy or a yellow garment (kasaya, 
117.45ab), the mark of the Buddhist or Jain monk. Again, the story 
of Raji and his five hundred sons (21.1237), corrupted by Brhaspati’s 
teachings so that they lose the lordship over the gods originally won 
by Raji for help rendered, reveals a distinctly orthodox attitude.*® 


Religious aspects 


There is little reason to elaborate on the general religious pattern 
visible in the Harvamsa, since this is of limited importance to the 
narrative and on the whole does not reveal major changes from that 
of the later Mahabharata. Essentially, the religious aspects of the 
Harwamsa revolve around the figure of Krsna. However, the further 
decline in the status of Indra is evident, for example, in his humili- 
ation when he takes the form of the sacrificial horse at Janamejaya’s 
asvamedha in order to have intercourse with his wife Vapustama 
(118.12-38), as well as in the much more central episode of Krsna’s 
lifting of Mount Govardhana in defiance of Indra (60-61). It may 
also be noted that the guardians of the quarters (difapala) listed at 
4.10—14 are not the older group but the sons of various Prajapatis: 
Sudhanvan for the east, Sankhapada for the south, Ketuman for the 
west and Hiranyaloman for the north. 

The relationship between the two Krsnas, the shrewd counseller 
of the Pandavas and the child hero of the forests in Vrndavana, is 
broadly the relationship between the Krsna of the Mahabharata and 
the Krsna of the Harwamsa. Biardeau would deny the reality of the 
contrast between these two, seeing the Krsna of the Mahabharata as 
a ksatrya who disguises an identity as a protector of cows and the 
Krsna of the Harwamsa as a cowherd who conceals an identity as a 


°° Incidentally, the occurrence of a phalasruti at 21.37 reveals this story as an 
obvious insertion into the surrounding genealogy; such clumsiness of structure is not 
unusual in the HarwamSa. 
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ksatriya, just as the Pandavas disguise their true identity at the Matsya 
court.© Nevertheless, the substantial transformation in the view of 
Krsna which is mediated by the Harwamsa can undoubtedly be re- 
garded as one of those major innovations that have been pivotal in 
the history of Hinduism. Since there is a definite tendency for such 
innovation to be presented in ways that give the appearance of con- 
tinuity with tradition, the inclusion of the Aysnacarita in the HarwamSa, 
with its undoubted links with the Mahabharata in which the warrior 
chief of the Yadavas plays a significant role, would have an obvious 
function, parallel to the way in which the Bhagavadgita itself was 
inserted into the Mahabharata and quotes from the Upanisads. To 
include it in a text that was already an appendage to the Mahabharata 
was to suggest that the life of Krsna which it presents is no more 
than a filling out of the details to be found in the great epic. 

Probably the interaction of the two legends—of the chief of Dvaraka 
and of the pastoral deity of Vraja*'—had already begun when the 
Mahabharata was compiled, since Krsna is often called Damodara in 
it, particularly when associated with Samkarsana (Balarama) and 
sometimes with Phalguna (Arjuna); Damodara is mentioned in Mbh. 
12.43.7d among the thousand names of Visnu. The commentators 
explain the name by the episode of the mortar to which Yasoda tied 
the child Krsna as a punishment, when Krsna dragging the heavy 
mortar uprooted two Arjuna trees (cf. Visnu Purana 5, Bhagavata Purana 
10). This story of Krsna uprooting two Arjuna trees (or a Yamala 
and an Arjuna tree) perhaps refers to the supplanting of a local tree 
cult by the Vasudeva cult; indeed, the Harwamsa states that these 
trees were being worshipped for the granting of desires (yau tav 
arjunavrksau tu vraje satyopayacitau 51.22ab). 

Weber opened the debate on the nature of the Krsna cult by claim- 
ing, on the basis of certain perceived common themes, that the cele- 
bration of Krsnajanmastami derived from the Mediterranean Christmas 
festival that had migrated eastward, linking it with the pilgrimage of 
sages like Narada to Svetadvipa.” Four decades later, early in the 
20th century, J. Kennedy developed Weber’s speculation into the 
theory that the carriers of this Christmas tradition were the Gujars, 


6 Biardeau 1968-78: V, 204-37. 

61 Although Braj has been understood in the modern period as a distinct locality, 
Couture argues that vraja, gokula and some other words are all general terms for 
pasturage (1982a). 

8 Weber 1867. 
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who moved from Central Asia (where Christian churches were known 
to have been flourishing in the 5th century A.D.) into India in the 
wake of the invading Hiinas; this hypothesis obviously depends on 
the very late date that he assigned to the Harwamsa. These nomads 
brought with them, he argued, a child god and a birth story—Herod’s 
massacre of the innocents became Kamsa’s murder of Devaki’s chil- 
dren and John the Baptist became Balarama—which was combined 
with the Krsna of Dvaraka, ‘a great nature-god of immemorial an- 
tiquity, worshipped in the Kabul mountains and the Indus valley.’”* 
The implausibility of this dating was pointed out immediately by 
Keith, who noted several references in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya to the 
killing of Kamsa as evidence that Krsna’s childhood was celebrated 
in the 2nd century B.C., although Bhandarkar modified it to the 
rather more plausible view that the carriers of this new cult were the 
Abhiras, a cowherding group already mentioned in the Mahabharata 
and so more likely to be connected with Krsna Gopala.™ Thus, the 
pastoral setting of Krsna’s childhood would be the result of his 
identification and amalgamation with some youthful god of the Abhira 
tribe, a wandering tribe of herdsmen, living originally in the western 
Panjab but later advancing across Rajasthan and Surastra as far as 
Kathiawar and the western Deccan. The link with the Abhiras has 
gained a considerable measure of acceptance, despite the abhorrence 
in which they are held by orthodoxy (seen clearly in the Mahabharata 
for example at 3.186.29 and even more at 16.8.45-65), although 
rather insubstantial arguments for the Vedic origin of the Gopala 
cult were put forward before long by Raychaudhuri.® 

Since the middle of the 20th century, there has been renewed 
consideration of the question of the origin of Krsna Gopala, most 
notably by Vaudeville but also by various other scholars. Vaudeville 
considers the Krsna Gopala legend to be a later addition to the epic 
legend of Krsna, she discusses the developments which led to this 
addition, using both textual and archaeological evidence, and identifies 
several cycles of stories with apparently separate origins in cults of 
minor deities in the Mathura region: stories of Krsna’s birth, his 


53 Kennedy 1907; cf. also Kennedy 1917. Even less plausible than this claimed 
Christian influence was the atiempt by E. Schuré to outline mystical connections 
between Krsna and Orpheus (1904). For more modern views see David Kinsley 
(1972-73, 1975 and 1979), and Charles White (1970-71). 

* Keith 1908a (cf. Kennedy’s rejoinder, 1908) and Bhandarkar 1913: 35-38. 

6° Raychaudhuri 1920: 85-92. 
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lifting of Mount Govardhana, stories involving his brother Balarama, 
and the killing of Kamsa.® She draws connections between Krsna 
Gopala and the yaksa cults which seem to have been popular at an 
early period. She also suggests that the Krsna Gopala cycle was 
absorbed into the cycle of Vaisnava legends in South India, prob- 
ably in Karnataka, towards the end of the Gupta period. This raises 
the question of whether the story of Krsna Gopala, or at least the 
erotic aspects of it, are derived from Dravidian culture. The story 
of Krsna and the gopis occurs already in Tamil Cankam literature 
(Akandnitru 59, also Purananiiru 56 and 174) and Hart says that it 
must be about contemporary with or only slightly later than the 
Harwamsa.®’ There are just a few traces of Krsna’s pastoral back- 
ground in the Mahabharata, as noted in the previous chapter. How- 
ever, as already mentioned, only a part of one adhydya of the Harwamsa 
is concerned with Krsna sporting with the gopis (63.15-35, often 
identified as depicting the hallisaka dance, although there is no indi- 
cation of this in the text). The more specific narrative of Krsna 
defeating seven bulls and thereby gaining Nila as his bride first ap- 
pears at App. I.12 (an insertion of the Southern manuscripts, along 
with the Southern-influenced D3.6) and so this clearly southern ele- 
ment is presumably a relatively late addition to the northern tradition 
about Krsna.© 

Two studies have looked at different aspects of the episode of the 
killing of Kamsa. Podzeit has argued that the story is a relic of an 
old heroic legend, independent of the avatéra myth, and that it is the 
starting point for all the rest of the Krsna legend as developed in the 
Puranas.” He affirms that Krsna’s motive in killing Kamsa is to protect 
his relatives, from which the avatara motive of freeing the earth from 
the burden of Kamsa has developed, and produces various supporting 
arguments. He examines Kamsa’s commands first for a general 
massacre and then for the slaughter of his sister Devaki’s children 
(46.22-47.8), suggests that the inconsistency indicates that one is an 


6 Vaudeville 1968, 1975, 1980, and 1982. Rather questionably, in the first of 
these Vaudeville suggests that the Visnu Purdna, which she regards as not compiled 
before the 8th century, is older than the Harwamsa. 

6? George L. Hart III (1975: 57). 

68 Cf. Hardy 1983: 67-78. 

69 On this story of Nila (the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil Pinnai) and Krsna’s 
defeat of the seven bulls see A. Govindacarya Svami (1911), and Erik af Edholm 
and Carl Suneson (1972). 

7 Podzeit 1974. 
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interpolation, and argues that originally the second command (47.1-8) 
followed on directly from Kamsa’s reaction to Narada’s warning 
(46.20—21). Carl Suneson draws attention to features of the identi- 
fication of the sadgarbha.’' He notes that the question of the identity 
of Devaki’s first six children is glossed over in the Bhdgavata Purana 
and later literature and that it is only the Harwamsa which gives an 
adequate answer with its gruesome sadgarbha episode, just as it is the 
only text to record the story of Krsna letting loose a pack of wolves 
that he has created from his own hair in order to persuade the 
cowherds to move to Vrndavana (52.29-36).” The sadgarbha story 
itself (47.10-28) tells how Visnu thought about the sadgarbha, the sons 
of Kalanemi, who are then in Patala in the form of embryos radiant 
like the gods as the result of a curse by their grandfather Hiranya- 
kasipu, who was angered by their performing tapas to Brahma; the 
curse is that they will be reborn as embryos in Devaki’s womb and 
be killed by Kamsa, in effect by their own father (since Kamsa is 
identified as the incarnation of Kalanemi). Suneson suggests that the 
second part of the passage (47.23—28) is an interpolation, because 
of a slight inconsistency with the account in the first part (47.10—22); 
he also points to the logical inconsistency between the boon granted 
by Brahma (invulnerability from any living being, 47.16-18) and 
Hiranyakasipu’s curse but suggests that it is more significant that the 
episode provides an explanation of Kamsa’s dreadful deed, since the 
fate of the sadgarbha can be seen as the logical outcome of the laws 
of karma, despite the problems that it gave to later commentators 
and narrators. 

The story of the taming of Kaliya (adhy. 55-56) brings to the fore 
the links between Krsna and ndgas, which are seen perhaps most 
fully in the figure of his brother Samkarsana, who is regarded as the 
human form of the cosmic serpent Sesa.”3 It is the first of Krsna’s 
childhood feats after the cowherd community has moved to Vrnda- 
vana, when he is seven years old (52.1). Perhaps significantly, in view 
of the symbolism involved, it takes place when Krsna goes to the 
Yamuna without his brother. When Krsna first jumps into the blazing 
pool, he is attacked by Kaliya and his relatives, while his distressed 


7 Suneson 1993. 

” Tngalls (1968: 388) had earlier noted in passing: ‘As a child he forces the camp 
to move by sending wolves into the pastures through his magic power, a story so at 
variance with the character of a loving god that later accounts have dropped it.’ 

3 See Matchett 1986. 
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companions rush back to the encampment; people hurry back to the 
pool and lament the apparently lifeless Krsna, all except Samkarsana, 
who scolds him for causing such distress to those who think him 
human (56.26—28). Thereupon, Krsna frees himself from the snakes 
and treads on Kaliya’s middle head, until the naga king is worn out 
(56.29-32) and offers his submission (56.32—34, whereas in other 
versions Kaliya’s wives plead with Krsna to spare his life); Krsna 
then banishes him and his entourage to the ocean, where the marks 
of Krsna’s feet will protect him from Garuda (56.35-39). 

The status of Samkarsana and his closeness to Krsna are much 
greater in the Harwamsa than elsewhere. This is not just a matter of 
certain theological passages, although for example they are presented 
in one passage as being virtually identical with each other (51.2-5, 
especially ekadehau dvidha krtau at 4b), but is also seen in the stereo- 
typing of expressions surveyed earlier. Thus, Samkarsana’s initial ab- 
sence and Krsna’s invigoration by his words when he does arrive are 
not coincidental, and the poet underlines it by repeating about Sam- 
karsana at the second point the earlier statement of identity (ekadeho 
dvidha krtah at 56.26b). In another episode, the killing of Pralamba 
(adhy. 58), the brothers’ roles are reversed, with Samkarsana being 
separated from Krsna when, under the cloak of the game the cow- 
herd boys are playing, Pralamba runs off with him on his back and 
Krsna has to remind Samkarsana of his true identity as Sesa, again 
using the phrase about one body (ekadehau mahabalau at 58.48d, where 
several manuscripts read ekadehau dvidha krtau; cf. 46cd). As Matchett 
observes, the unity and complementarity of Krsna and Samkarsana 
is very clearly seen if the two episodes are taken together and reflects 
that of Visnu/Narayana and Sesa as the totality of the universe, since 
Sesa is the formless chaos that is left when Visnu has absorbed every- 
thing into himself; the episodes thus present contrasting pictures of 
chaos and cosmos when the two are united or separated. Building 
on a suggestion by John Stratton Hawley that there may originally 
have been a Krsna story without Kamsa, in which the main episodes 
would have been the taming of Kaliya and the defiance of Indra by 
lifting Mount Govardhana,” she suggests that the taming of Kaliya 
may perhaps have been the initiation which qualified Krsna to chal- 
lenge Indra for supremacy. Hawley uses sculptural evidence to estab- 
lish that these two episodes were much the most popular motifs for 


™ Hawley 1979. 
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representations of Krsna between 500 and 1500 A.D. More gener- 
ally, it may be noted that sculptural representations of Samkarsana 
are found as early as the Sunga period (for example a well known 
Mathura image from Jansuti, Mathura district).” 

Although the genealogies of the Vrsnis in the Harivamsa and the 
Puranas depict them as a patriarchal people, the narratives provide 
some evidence of matriarchal traditions, as does the figure of Eka- 
namsa, the daughter of Nanda and Yasoda and sister of Samkars- 
ana and Vasudeva. The Harwamsa declares that she was brought 
up among the Vrsnis and worshipped by them for having protected 
KeSava and describes her as between Rama and Krsna (96.11-20, 
repeated in part at 612*, read by many manuscripts after 48.36). 
Statues of Krsna, Balarama and Ekanamsa dated in the Ist century 
A.D. have been found at Devangarh and are now in Patna Museum. 
There are at least five Kusana sculptures of Ekanamsa flanked by 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, four originating from Mathura,” while 
the Brhatsamhita states that the image of Ekanamsa should be flanked 
by images of Baladeva and Krsna, showing that as late as the 6th 
century Ekanamsa was still worshipped as the main figure. Certainly, 
images of Samkarsana, Vasudeva and their sister Ekanamsa remained 
popular up to the 9th or 10th century (for example at Elara). How- 
ever, the switch from a matriarchal to a patriarchal system in the 
long run brought the male gods to prominence at her expense. 

The process of amalgamation involves not only the figure of Krsna 
but also the relationship between Visnu, Narayana and Vasudeva.” 
In the chapters preceding the A7snacarita (39-45), the story is narrated 
of how Earth once complained to the gods about her heavy burden 
and in the course of her complaint she mentions former deeds done 
on her behalf by certain gods; three seem to be narrated separately— 
her creation by Brahma or Narayana (juxtaposed rather abruptly), 
her raising from the ocean by Narayana as the boar (witnessed by 
Markandeya) and her rescue from the demons achieved by Visnu in 
his t#rwikrama deed.” Although there are no explicit identifications made, 


Srinivasan 1989b. 

7% Srinivasan 1989b: 384. 

” In connection with the origin of Krsna’s designation as Vasudeva, it is inter- 
esting to note that Krsna’s father is named as Anakadundubhi at 24.15b (but Vasudeva 
occurs in the first pdda), as also at Mbh. 16.7.1b, first noted by Jacobi (1924: 163/ 
1970: II, 876). 

8 In App. 1.42 also both boar myths are simply juxtaposed; cf. Brinkhaus 1991. 
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it seems likely that the compiler of this passage was seeking to link 
Visnu, Narayana and Vasudeva. On the other hand, in the presum- 
ably later passage containing the report on the pralaya by Markandeya 
at App. 1.41.162-303 (absent in $1 and N1), a younger version of 
that found in the Mahabharata (at 3.186-7),’? Narayana is linked 
throughout with Krsna Vasudeva but no identification is made with 
Visnu (who is named only as one of the twelve Adityas). Similarly, 
when the inhabitants of Mathura welcome Krsna on his last return 
before his departure for Dvaravati, they declare that he is Narayana, 
the abode of Sri, whose abode is the milk ocean (App. 1.20.1033); 
the general lateness of this passage is illustrated by the city of Mathura 
descending from heaven to honour him (App. 1.20.1082-3). However, 
on one occasion Krsna is called Visnu in the guise of a cowherd 
(gopavesadharo visnuh, 68.21c; cf. 71.36b, where he and Samkarsana 
are gopavesavibhiisittau without any indication of divinity) and elsewhere, 
at 62.43-44, Indra declares to him that his name Govinda comes 
from his lordship of cows and that he will be praised as Upendra, 
which clearly implies an identity with Visnu. A colossal Kusana statue 
from Mathura has been identified by Srinivasan as a representation 
of Narayana on the basis of both its scale (linked to the size of the 
Vedic Purusa) and the ascetic symbolism (seen in epic references to 
the deity), but she also notes the absence of purely Vaisnava symbols 
on the figure.® 

The Harivamsa also provides evidence for the development of 
the avatara concept, to amplify and continue from that found in the 
Mahabharata. As a further development from the lists of four and 
of six occurring in the Narayaniya, the Harwamsa contains a list of 
nine pradurbhavas: Puskara (i.e. the lotus springing from Visnu’s navel), 
Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, Dattatreya, Rama Jamadagnya, Rama, 
Krsna and Kalkin, with their mythological background (31.19-30).®! 


7° The Mahabharata version is copied in Brahma Purana 52-56 (for details see 
Brahmapurina 1987: 816, App. 6), while the younger version found in the Harwamsa 
occurs also at Matsya Purana 167 and Padma Purana 5.36.77ff. (ASS). 

8 Srinivasan 1989b: 389-90. 

81 An insertion read by a good many manuscripts, 479*, adds Vyasa as explicitly 
the ninth avatéra preceding Kalkin, who is then identified as the tenth in 482*; this 
list, including Vyasa, is taken over by Brahma Purana 213. Another non-standard list 
of 10 is contained in a Brahmanda Puréna/Vayu Purana/Matsya Purana text (= PPL 
514ff) with the divine manifestations Vainya (an aspect of Narayana?), Narasimha 
and Vamana, and the human Dattatreya, Mandhatr, Jamadagnya, Rama Daéarath- 
atmaja, Vedavyasa, Krsna (BdP + VaP, MtP Buddha) and Kalkin; the vardha here 
omitted is known to all three Puranas elsewhere. 
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It is interesting to note that Dattatreya figures as a pradurbhava, al- 
though his intervention is only indirect: it is he who bestows on Arjuna 
Kartavirya 1000 arms to allow him to protect the earth and dharma, 
but Arjuna makes bad use of this too valuable gift (31.93-99).” The 
Varaha form still appears here just as the cosmogonic raiser of the 
earth (31.21-30) and the passage also reinforces other evidence that 
Kalki was recognised as the future—in due course the tenth—avatara 
fairly early (31.148; cf. 482*, in which he is now the tenth manifes- 
tation, ending the Kaliyuga and inaugurating the Krtayuga). Accord- 
ing to Kalanemi, Hiranyakasipu is killed by Visnu dividing his form 
in two, with half that of a lion, at 38.10 and 19, and the god seized 
the three worlds by striding his three strides (kramamanas tnibhih kramaih 
38.20d) but the beginning of the chapter implicitly identifies Narayana 
and Visnu; later in the chapter Kalanemi himself is killed by Visnu 
(38.44-60). 

In App. 1.41.1826—1864 there is a version of the triwzkrama episode 
in which Hiranyakasipu is the opponent of Visnu. Since there is no 
identification of Visnu with Narayana in this passage, Brinkhaus be- 
lieves that it may be old and he therefore suggests that Hiranyakasipu’s 
replacement by Bali in the érwikrama myth gave rise to an additional 
manifestation by Visnu and that both the érwkrama and the Narasimha 
narratives were then taken into the list of Narayana’s mythological 
achievements, thereby producing the fusion of Narayana and Visnu.® 
The chronological positioning of Narasimha in the Krtayuga, which 
was lacking in the Mahabharata, is found then in another addition to 
the Harwamsa (App. 1.42A.3), as well as in the Padma Purana 5.42.2, 
although most major versions of the myth do not date him. The 
sequence Narasimha-Rama Daéarathi-Krsna rests mainly on the se- 
quence of reincarnations of the Asura that they kill: Hiranyakasipu- 
Ravana-Sisupala. Incidentally, in App. 1.41 Narayana also identifies 
himself with Hayagriva when he declares aham hayasiro devah at 275 
pr. (cf. vadavamukhah at 282 post.). 

Couture sees the Harivamsa as a text of the Bhagavatas, not in the 
general sense in which the Bhagavadgita and the Mahabharata as a 
whole are called bhdgavata, but in the more specific sense in which 


® This may perhaps betray the geographical origin of the passage, since Dattatreya 
is particularly connected with the west coast. He is also mentioned, as was noted in 
the previous chapter, at Mbh. 13.137.5 (and 2 App. 1.21.376, 3 App. I.15 and 
12.106*). 

83 Brinkhaus 1993: 109-10. 
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Akrira uses it, when on his arrival at the herdsmen’s camp he declares 
his intention of honouring Krsna’s nature as Visnu (visnutvam manasa 
caiva pijayisyami mantravat, 68.36cd) and during his vision at the Yamuna 
river the term bhdgavata is used of him, the mantras he uses and the 
pool in which he bathes (70.10c, 29b, and 34d, also at 787*—follow- 
ing verse 10—guhyam bhagavatam devam is Krsna himself ).** 


The earliest epigraphical evidence to link Vasudeva and the Vrsnis 
with Mathura is an inscription from the reign of the Satrap Rajuvula, 
which records the construction of a shrine, ‘the magnificent, match- 
less stone house of Tosa’, containing images of the five heroes (paricavira) 
of the Vrsnis.® Two male torsos found nearby are clearly the remains 
of the five images mentioned in the inscription, while a female figure 
bears an inscription identifying it as an image of Tosa from the reign 
of Kaniska. In all probability she is the same as the Tosa of the well 
inscription and if so the statue was probably set up to commemorate 
her; the nearby village of Tos/Tos may also have been named after 
her. Another fragmentary inscription from the reign of Sodasa dem- 
onstrates that the Bhagavata cult was active in Mathura in the middle 
of the 2nd century.® It records the construction of a shrine, an arched 
gateway, and a railed platform or covered balcony at the ‘great place’ 
(mahdasthana) sacred to Vasudeva. Although Mathura seems to have 
been an important centre of the Bhagavata cult even before the Saka 
and Kusana periods, the number of inscriptions referring to it is 
relatively small, presumably because it received less patronage from 
the local elite than Buddhism and Jainism. There are, however, many 
statuettes and fragments of Visnu/Vasudeva/Krsna images from the 
Kusana, Gupta and medieval periods from Mathura that establish 
his popularity throughout the Ist millennium.®’ 


® Couture 1986; cf. also his 1982b and 1990 articles. 

85 The inscription was found on a slab that had been used as part of the terrace 
of a well near the village of Mora (10 km west of Mathura and 3 km to the north 
of the road to Govardhan). Excavation at a nearby mound revealed fragments of 
a round building, two male torsos, a pedestal, two fragments making the lower half 
of a female figure, and several bricks inscribed with the name Yasamata, daughter 
of Brhatsvatimitra, probably a king of Kausambi in the latter part of the 2nd 
century B.C. 

86 It is incised on a door jamb which was discovered in Mathura cantonment but 
probably came from the Katra site, the traditional birthplace of Krsna and the 
oldest known location of a temple dedicated to him in Mathura. 

87 Cf. Entwistle 1987: 118-19. 
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THE RAMAYANA (1) 


Language and style 


The language of the Ramayana, equally with that of the Mahabharata, 
is definitely not classical Sanskrit and shows a number of distinctive 
features, many but by no means all of which are shared with the 
Mahabharata. Awareness of this fact is clearly shown by Béhtlingk in 
his grammatical articles, which again are the earliest linguistic studies 
of the epic.! He was also conscious of possible recensional differences 
and collected material separately from the Bombay and Gorresio 
editions, and in the first of his articles also from the first two books 
of Schlegel’s edition. His second article contains remarks on hiatus 
both between and within padas, on irregular sandhi, on metrical length- 
ening or shortening of vowels, as well as purely grammatical features 
(arranged in the main part of the article according to the classification 
of Whitney’s Grammar); it is notable that half the examples of hiatus 
between pddas that he collected from the first four books of the Bombay 
edition came from the Balakanda (38 out of 75), as did a high pro- 
portion of the instances of lack of caesura between pddas (23 out of 
53). On the other hand, in his third article, Bohtlingk explicitly exam- 
ined the Uttarakanda in the Bombay edition and did not detect any 
features of its language (either in terms of hiatus and sandhi or of 
grammatical irregularities) which could confirm its later addition to 
the epic. These were truly pioneering works in the study of the epic 
diction, especially when the inadequate nature of the texts that he 
was using is taken into account. 

Subsequently, Truman Michelson published a supplement to and 
discussion of Béhtlingk’s data, which dealt with what he considered 
to be archaisms and other linguistic peculiarities of the Ramayana. A 
challenge to Michelson’s claim that me and ¢ are used on occasion 


' Béhtlingk 1875: 452-455 (on Schlegel’s edn., bks. 1-2, Ramayana 1829-38), 455— 
461 (on Gorresio’s edn., bks. 1-6, Ramayana 1843-50), and 461-463 (on Bombay 
edn., bks. 1-7, Ramayana 1859), 1887, and 1889. 

2 Michelson 1904. 
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as accusative came from Keith, who argued that all the examples 
cited are either instances of dative or genitive or are misreadings, 
dismissing evidence from Pali and Prakrit as of no value for Vedic 
or Sanskrit and suggesting that these ‘archaisms’ are in fact popular 
forms; Michelson, in reply, reaffirmed his original position, arguing 
from Vedic and MIA data the inherent probability of such forms, 
though accepting correction on some individual instances.’ At the 
same period Alfred Roussel collected the forms designated drsa or 
chandasa by the commentator Rama and arranged them into catego- 
ries (anomalies of sandhi, verbal anomalies, metrical irregularities, 
irregular gender and number, anomalies of case, irregular compounds 
and so on) but made no real attempt to analyse the material, although 
he did include some analysis with the sample texts and translations 
published elsewhere.* 

The biggest step forward in study of the linguistic features of the 
Ramayana came mainly in the 1950s with a series of articles by 
Nilmadhav Sen, each devoted to a separate aspect within four main 
areas of the verbal forms, un-Paninian forms, vocabulary and syntax. 
These are on the whole collections of data but enable certain con- 
clusions to be drawn, as Sen himself did not infrequently. For ex- 
ample, on the subject of the usage of the first and second person 
pronouns, it can be seen that use of the dative for the genitive is 
rare if not unknown in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, but is an occa- 
sional idiom of the Bala and Uttara kandas.) Sen also on occasion 
draws attention to differential occurrence between the recensions, 
remarking for example about the periphrastic future that ‘we have 
about 77 cases of periphrastic future in the By. edition, 64 cases in 
the Bl. recension, and 62 cases in the NW recension.” Subsequently, 
Satyavrat published in book form similar collections of data based 
on the Bombay edition alone.’ Ingalls at this period, in an article 
mainly directed to the Bhagavadgita, examined instances of latanuprasa 
on the basis of the Yuddha and Uttara kandas and identified three 
common types: one where a name is followed by the same word 
(usually in a compound) used in its non-name sense (e.g. ravano 


3 Keith 1910, and a rejoinder from Michelson (1911). 

* Roussel 1910, and 1910-12. These were based on the Bombay edition of Kasinath 
Pandurang Parab (Ramayana 1888), with occasional reference also to the edition of 
T. R. Krishnacharya (Ramayana 1905). 

5 Nilmadhav Sen 1955-56b. 

® Nilmadhav Sen 1951d. 

” Satyavrat 1964. 
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lokaravanah), another where a word occurs in two different compounds 
or once singly and once compounded (e.g. dharmajiiam dharmavatsalah) 
and a third where a single word is repeated in a different grammatical 
case (e.g. dtmandtmanam).® 

In the context of the renewed debate about the oral nature of the 
Sanskrit epics, Nabaneeta Sen resumed the discussion about the 
Ramayana in a paper which somewhat perversely took the Balakanda 
as its starting point for an examination of whether the Ramayana 
yields definite evidence of oral composition but which to its credit 
did attempt systematically to apply the analytic techniques developed 
by Milman Parry for the Homeric epics.’ After looking at five specific 
passages, she assessed the variety of different types of formulaic line- 
composition as well as the permutation of formula patterns within 
the Balakanda as a whole. One interesting semi-formulaic usage that 
she overlooked is the use of two_yathd- compounds in one pada, which 
occurs predominantly in the Balakanda and is also prominent in later 
parts of the Mahabharata. 

A little later but in a less sophisticated manner, Robert Antoine 
used the redaction of the Iliad and Odyssey as examples of how the 
Ramayana passed from oral to written transmission.’® He regards this 
as having been done by compilers who ‘lived at a time when a new 
literary conception, that of the kavya, as opposed to popular literature, 
had begun to captivate the mind of a literate elite’, and to whom is 
due both the literary emphasis (along with the selection of Valmiki 
as author of their compilation) and ‘the first attempt at secularizing 
the Epic’. Quoting Homer’s invocation of Calliope, the muse of epic 
poetry, he declares that ‘the language of Calliope is the language 
of myth’, since she represents symbolically a society’s quest for its 
own identity, and dismisses the postulate of an original secular epic 
as misguided. In another article, after summarily rejecting the Criti- 
cal Edition on the basis that oral composition is not compatible 
with a single text and that the priority of the Southern recension is 
unfounded, Antoine briefly analyses some of the formulaic features 
of the Ayodhyakanda." 


8 Ingalls 1959. 

° Nabaneeta Sen 1966. My own note (Brockington 1969) stressed that discussion 
of evidence from the Balakanda should be contrasted with that from the older parts 
of the Ramayana, as well as amplifying the material that she presented. 

10 Antoine 1974; cf. also Antoine 1973. 

' Antoine 1979. 
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The appearance of the Critical Edition between 1960 and 1975 
rendered all earlier collections of data outdated. Consequently, twenty 
years after Sen’s comprehensive survey of the linguistic features, I 
published a series of articles surveying again the major features, in- 
cluding stylistic aspects, on the basis of the evidence from the Critical 
Edition.’? These are primarily concerned with establishing the fre- 
quency and distribution of the various features, although a note 
published earlier emphasises the considerable contrast between the 
pattern of use of formulaic material in the Balakanda and that in the 
Ayodhya to Kiskindha kandas.'* In my subsequent book the implications 
of this material for an understanding of the process of growth of the 
Ramayana was developed.* This took the form of a classification into 
five overlapping stages: the first stage is the reasonably homogeneous 
core of the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, the second stage comprises the 
material within those books showing evidence of later reworking or 
addition, the third stage consists of the Bala and Uttara kandas, and 
the fourth and fifth stages comprise the * passages and Appendix I 
passages with good or poor manuscript support respectively. The first 
and second stages each comprise about 37-38% of the text and the 
third almost 25%, with the fourth and fifth stages together roughly 
equal in length to the text or somewhat longer. 

In the meantime, Renate Séhnen produced the first substantial 
study of either epic from the standpoint of literary technique rather 
than philology or subject-matter, drawing on Homeric studies and 
musical theory for the techniques and terminology of her investiga- 
tion.'° She studies the internal structure and function of speeches 
and dialogues in the Ayodhya to Kiskindha kandas, concentrating on 
four lengthy passages of dramatic dialogue in the Ayodhya and Aranya 
kandas and basing her study on the Bombay edition, though taking 
into account the evidence of the Critical Edition.’ She notes the 
usefulness in an oral narrative of clear markers at the beginnings and 
endings of speeches and then distinguishes three types of dialogue: dra- 


” Brockington 1969-70a, 1969-70b, 1970, 1977a, 1979, 1981-82. 

'3 Brockington 1969. 

4 Brockington 1984, especially in chapter 2 (16-61), but also in the Appendix 
(329-346). 

8 Séhnen 1979. 

‘6 The four passages studied in detail (and translated with notes in the second 
volume) are Rama and Sita’s debate about her accompanying him to the forest 
(2.23-27 in the Critical Edition), the dialogue between Ravana and Sita (3.44—54), 
the dialogue between Dagaratha and Kaikeyi (2.10-2.12.16) and the debate between 
Bharata and Rama (2.93-2.104.25). 
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matic (those filled with a particular tension calling for an immediate 
solution), narrative (such as greetings, exchange of information and 
orders) and emotive (consolations, lyrical descriptions and emotional 
outpourings). She argues that frequently speeches are deliberately 
structured by means of anaphora, refrains, parallelism and similar 
principles, but especially by ring-composition—the organisation of a 
speech symmetrically around a central passage (less commonly there 
is no central point as such but just an axis of symmetry). What con- 
stitutes a ring is somewhat varied, since the similarity may rest on 
theme, mode of expression, wording, or merely the attitude of the 
speaker, while the balancing elements may differ considerably in length, 
which means that there is a substantial subjective element to the 
interpretation. On the other hand, the evidence for greater frequency 
of refrains and of chiasmus in speeches is not open to dispute. Sdhnen’s 
strong emphasis on the purposiveness with which the speeches are 
constructed provides a valuable corrective to the tendency implicitly 
to exclude creative artistry from the production of ‘anonymous’ lit- 
erature, since her analysis demonstrates very clearly the structural 
unity in the construction of dialogues and speeches, a unity, however, 
which is fully compatible with the oral nature of the composition of 
the Ramayana. 

A year later, Leendert van Daalen published a detailed study seeking 
to refute the ‘polishing theory’ that has underlain most critical assess- 
ment of the Northern and Southern recensions.'’ Basically, the general 
opinion has been that the redactors of the Northern recension have 
removed many of the irregularities, particularly grammatical irregu- 
larities, that are found in the Southern recension, which is usually 
therefore held to be more original and specifically preferred by the 
editors of the Critical Edition; van Daalen argues in opposition to 
this that Valmiki did not employ irregularities except sporadically. 
He starts, that is, from the assumption that Valmiki wrote ‘correct’, 
broadly Paninian Sanskrit and that irregular features are usually attrib- 
utable to copyists or occur in secondary passages. He collects together 
from earlier secondary sources examples of irregularities (grammatical, 
metrical and sandhi irregularities) occurring in the Ayodhya to Kiskin- 
dhakandas,'* but he discounts all except those with nearly complete 


‘7 Van Daalen 1980; cf. also van Daalen 1986, which adds some corrections and 
undertakes a similar analysis of the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata for comparison. 
'8 His lists of features are not necessarily complete; for example, to his list of lack 
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manuscript support (an unreasonably strict criterion) and argues that 
most of the remaining 41 instances occur in passages that are not by 
Valmiki himself. These views have not surprisingly attracted consid- 
erable criticism, since they entail a more or less complete reversal of 
current ideas.'? The ‘polishing theory’ is a convenient term for the 
view held by Bohtlingk, Jacobi and others through to the editors of 
the Critical Edition that the not infrequent non-standard forms found 
particularly, but by no means exclusively, in the Southern recension 
were replaced by standard forms haphazardly in various manuscripts 
as a result of the sporadic efforts by later redactors to improve, as 
they saw it, the language of the text by making it conform more 
closely to Panini’s grammar. Clearly this process was not in any way 
systematic but this seems to be the assumption that van Daalen is 
making when he contests it on the grounds that the irregularities 
preserved in the Northern and Southern recensions in many instances 
do not agree with each other. He does rightly point out that the 
habit of describing such grammatical irregularities as being metn causa 
is often not justified, since some have no effect on metre in any 
position and others are metrically neutral in some positions, and he 
also demonstrates the weaknesses involved in Pollock’s suggestion that 
the Southern recension is more conservative because of the religious 
significance assigned to the text in South India. On the whole, how- 
ever, the evidence points in the opposite direction from the one he 
suggests. For example, in his discussion of irregular gerunds, he stresses 
the fact that, whereas some manuscripts usually have variants for the 
un-Paninian grhya, in most instances variants for the regular form 
grhitua are lacking.”” However, this is just what might be expected 
from transmission by grammatically well-trained copyists, in whom 
the normalising tendency must have been strong (stronger, it seems, 
in the North but far from absent in the South); moreover, the high 
frequency of grhya and to a lesser extent usya in both epics suggest 
that this is a genuine feature of their language. 

The language of the Ramayana does indeed have several well defined 
features. The number of verbal roots employed in any one book is 


of caesura between pddas (p. 76) there must be added instances at 5.7.4lab, 8.18cd, 
12.23ab, 6.62.46ab, 7.32.22ab, 34cd, 36.2ab and 8ab. 

19 T. Burrow (1981), John Smith (1981), R. P. Goldman (1981-82), and espe- 
cially Richard Salomon (1985). Equally, van Daalen replied vigorously to his critics 
(1989, 1992 and 1993-94). 

20 Van Daalen 1980: 214-222 (§ 6,18). 
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between three and four hundred but the number of frequently used 
roots is substantially smaller, around two hundred, in each of the 
Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, with a very small proportion being limited 
to one book only.”’ This clearly suggests a homogeneous core, com- 
posed by a small number of poets with a common vocabulary, though 
overlaid with rather greater variability in the later stages of growth. 
In any case, many of the rarely found roots occur only in the form 
of past participles passive, which is the form of the verb that is most 
widespread. Up to two preverbs compounded with the root are quite 
frequent, especially in the form of past participles passive, but instances 
with three preverbs are rare and seem from their distribution to belong 
mainly to the later stages of the epic’s growth. Although there is 
considerable divergence from the Paninian norm in the use of voice, 
the Ramayana is somewhat less free in this regard than the Mahabharata, 
and indeed often roots follow the standard usage in the use of voice, 
and in the conjugation employed, even where Whitney notes distinct 
epic forms.” In general, adtmanepada forms are somewhat more frequent 
(especially in participial forms), without appreciable difference in 
meaning, although there are also instances where the reflexive sense 
does seem to be present. This difference in use of voice is evenly 
distributed and thus seems characteristic of epic usage, whereas in- 
stances of change of conjugation, of confusion of strong and weak 
stems of Vbrii and of transfer of verbal stem are all infrequent in the 
text but become commoner in * passages. The use of secondary 
endings for the first person plural (or dual) is actually commoner in 
the future indicative and in the present of Vas in the Ayodhyakanda 
than the primary endings, and they are frequent in other books too. 

Among the finite verbal forms, the present indicative is the com- 
monest and occurs from a wider spread of roots than any form except 
the past participle passive, but the past tenses together are more 
frequent in total. Occasionally, the present indicative is used to indi- 
cate a past action, either with or without the particle sma, but this 
usage represents less than 2% of its occurrences at its most frequent 
in the text, though somewhat more frequent in * passages (this pattern 
is broadly similar to that of the Mahabharata). The present imperative 
occurs less than half as often as the indicative and the optative is 
only about half as frequent as the imperative; forms from both moods 


21 For fuller details see Brockington 1969-70a. 
22 Whitney 1885. 
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are basically regular, as is their usage, although bravihi is found occa- 
sionally (other non-standard forms are extremely rare). In the formation 
of the feminine stem of the present participle active, -anf is not uncom- 
monly used where Panini’s grammar indicates -af and vice versa—for 
example, rudanti is marginally commoner than rudati—and clearly the 
usage of the Ramayana is much less restricted than the norm. So too 
in the present participle middle, the use of -dna for -mana is frequently 
found with tenth class and causative verbs; indeed, the extension of 
this form from the athematic conjugations seems to be a general 
feature of the epic language, since it is shared with the Mahabharata. 

The simple future is around one third as frequent as the pre- 
sent indicative, although its frequency shows considerable variation 
in accordance with subject matter, and a few common roots provide a 
high proportion of the forms occurring; in addition, uncompounded 
forms are more frequent than in other indicative tenses. The use of 
set and anit forms differs greatly from standard usage, with not in- 
frequently both forms from one root (especially nayisyah and nesyatt) 
and vadhisyati alone occurring (not hanisyat, as laid down in Panini 
2.4.42-3).% The periphrastic future is extremely uncommon in the 
Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas (apart from 2.1-27, containing 16 instances 
out of a total of 34) but is less rare in the Bala and Uttara kandas 
(which contain 21 instances) and slightly commoner again in * pas- 
sages. Virtually all the forms occurring are made from simple verbs, 
the only exception being abhisekta and abhisecayitta, where the com- 
pound has a very specific meaning. There is a tendency for it to be 
used in association with specific indications of time but this is by no 
means invariable. The future imperative, attested only in the epics, 
is extremely rare, since it occurs only twice in the earlier books and 
twice in the Bala and Uttara kandas. 

There is no trace of any real distinction between the three past 
tenses with regard to duration of action or result; indeed, any two or 
occasionally all three may occur together in a single context. Classical 
restrictions on the use of the different past tenses in situations of 
varying actuality are not applicable in the epic language; in the Pani- 
nian system, the first person perfect can only be used when the speaker 
wishes to make an emphatic denial or cannot recollect the past 
event owing to some mental distraction, but several instances in the 


23 However, nayisyati and the like begin to appear from the Jaimintya Brahmana 
onwards and occur also in the Mahabharata. 
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Ramayana breach this convention. There is a tendency for one tense 
to be commoner for any given root, although many roots are found 
with more than one past tense. The periphrastic perfect is strongly 
associated with the causative and denominative conjugations, and the 
rare examples of the reduplicated aorist are causative in sense, un- 
like the usage of the Mahabharata. The aorist in general is the least 
frequent of the past tenses and is formed from a limited number of 
roots. The imperfect is markedly more common but this is in large 
measure due to forms from Vbrii, which comprise over a third of the 
total. However, the perfect is the most frequent of the past tenses 
and, although forms from Voac are frequent, they do not overwhelm 
the rest as forms from vVbrii do the imperfect; by contrast, in the 
Udyogaparvan (which may well be typical of the Mahabharata as a whole) 
the imperfect is more frequent than the perfect. Third person plural 
middle forms of the perfect are common.” Instances of strong verbal 
stem for weak in the third person dual or plural are extremely rare 
in the text but commoner in * passages. The perfect active participle 
is uncommon and forms functioning as finite verbs are not among 
those sanctioned in Panini 3.2.108—9; however, a substitute form made 
by adding -vat to the past participle passive is slightly commoner in 
the text and much commoner in * passages, being evidently an in- 
novation. Nevertheless, this past participle active is much less fre- 
quent in the Ramayana than in the Mahabharata, even though the 
Critical Edition of the Ramayana is constituted on the basis of the 
Southern Recension, whereas the Mahabharata text is based on its 
Northern Recension, and this form is often thought to be character- 
istic of South Indian Sanskrit usage.” 

The past participle passive is much the commonest of the non- 
finite verbal forms, indeed of all verbal forms, but has in many in- 
stances largely or completely lost its verbal force and become entirely 
adjectival. While its use instead of a finite verb is quite common, 
another relatively frequent use is for anaphora, linking the action of 
the next sentence with the previous one. The absolutive is about half 


** This is a point already noted by Bohtlingk (1887: § 797a). 

> I have noted only 54 instances in total from all numbers and cases in the text 
of the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas (equivalent to 0.37 per 100 verses) and 40 in the 
Bala and Uttara kandas (0.85 per 100 verses) which means that such forms are 
significantly more frequent in the third stage (and slightly commoner in the second 
stage—32 instances, equivalent to 0.45 per 100 verses—than in the first). Such to- 
tals contrast with, for example, 81 instances of the nominative singular in the Adiparvan 
alone (1.13 per 100 verses). 
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as frequent as the past participle passive and an interesting feature is 
that there is a tendency towards complementary distribution of the 
absolutive and the past participle from a given root. The irregular 
forms are a major feature: grhya is as common as the regular form 
grhitva in the Aranyakanda and in the text as a whole occurs most 
often in the first stage of growth (whereas in the second stage grhitva 
is twice as frequent as grhya), while another irregular uncompounded 
form, usya, is not uncommon (both forms are also quite frequent in 
the Mahabharata);* irregular forms from compounded roots are more 
sporadic—as in the Mahabharata—and come mainly from tenth class 
or causative verbs. Irregular employment of the two suffixes is clearly 
a mark of a more popular form of language and can be paralleled 
in Buddhist Sanskrit. Gerundives are only about a fifth as frequent 
as absolutives and many, especially those formed with -ya, have become 
entirely adjectival. Infinitives are roughly as frequent as gerundives 
and almost half the instances are construed with icchati or arhati; irre- 
gular forms are very rare, apart from the not infrequent set and anit 
variants. Agent nouns are rare (apart from bdartr, where its relative 
frequency is due to its specialised meaning) and, as with periphrastic 
futures, they tend to be concentrated in certain passages. 

The causative is the commonest of the secondary conjugations, 
with the passive only about a third as frequent. The small number 
of finite passive forms is perhaps partly due to the frequency of the 
past participle passive but over a quarter of the instances found are 
third person singular imperatives—a relatively specialised usage. The 
only anomalies, which are rare in any case, are forms with active 
endings, apart from one form used in an active sense (faricaryamahe, 
5.33.24c). Examples of the causative occur from all the commoner 
roots from which it could be made, especially in the form of past 
participles passive. The commonest past tense is in fact the imperfect 
(despite the link of the reduplicated aorist and the periphrastic perfect 


6 In total grhya occurs 48 times in the text (at 1.48.6c, 74.23d, 2.30.17c, 78.9a, 
3.25.12c, 49.17d, 22c, 52.5c, 64.13c, 70.1c, 4.43.14a, 50.14c, 51.14b, 5.16.12d, 25.25c, 
35.64c, 36.26a, 38.19a, 42.14c, 49.21c, 51.38a, 55.16b, 56.134a, 60.10b, 65.12a, 
6.22.8a, 37a, 25.13c, 33.38c, 40.24c, 61.24c, 34a, 62.3d, 86.6a, 114.8c, 7.7.33a, 
9.2c, 18.13a, 32.63b, 71c, 33.7a, 17a, 34.20a, 30c, 35c, 61.9c, 71.15b and 88.13b), 
22 of which are in the first stage, 11 in the second and 15 in the third, where 
however 10 of these are in 7.1-34; usya occurs 11 times in total (at 1.26.la, 47.98c, 
2.13.1a, 46.69b, 86.la, 3.1.39a, 7.25.49e, 45.27c, 51.la, 63.15c and 92.14a). For 
comparison, grhitva occurs 68 times in total: 27 times in the first stage, 22 in the 
second and 19 in the third. 
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with the causative), thus avoiding complications, and in general the 
causative is free of irregularities of form,” although occasional irre- 
gularities of sense are found, where the causative meaning seems 
redundant (so too occasional simple forms seem to have causative 
meaning). Desiderative verbal forms are slightly more frequent than 
desiderative nouns or adjectives but all desiderative forms are uncom- 
mon (apart from Susriisa, where its greater relative frequency is due 
to specialisation of meaning) and come from a limited number of 
roots, while an equivalent to the desiderative adjective of the form 
vaktukaima also occurs, even from roots making true desiderative forms; 
all desiderative forms show a marked concentration in certain pas- 
sages.”* Intensive forms are very rare, apart from forms from jagr, 
which seems to have become an independent base, while one adjectival 
form, /alasa, has also become in effect an independent form; the few 
forms occurring are mostly present participles. Denominatives are very 
infrequent, even if stems which are denominative in origin, though 
no longer classified as such, are included. 

The nominal system of the Ramayana shows a number of interesting 
features.”? Instances of irregular declension are extremely rare, although 
there is sporadic confusion of nominative and accusative plural. In- 
stances of transfer of nominal stems, in general from consonant to 
vowel stems, though rare, are found occasionally; this reflects the 
overall trend towards simplification of the language and is broadly 
paralleled in the Mahabharata. Thus, within the text of the Ayodhya, 
Aranya and Kiskindhé kandas, one instance is found of an -an stem 
transferred to an -a stem, three instances of -as stems transferred to 
-a/-@ stems, three of -in stems transferred to -2 stems, and four of 
-us stems transferred to -u stems (three of which are from the name 
Jatayus/Jatayu), but also two examples of -a stems changed to con- 
sonant stems. However, instances of such transfer are much commoner 
in * passages (which accounts for the greater frequency of this feature 
noted by older scholars). Pronominal declension is basically regular 
and, although instances of the enclitic forms of the first and second 
person pronouns being used for other oblique cases do occur, they 


27 The Prakritic formation with -dpaya- added to a consonantal stem is virtually 
absent from the earlier books (just two instances in one verse at 6.25.9ab, tanapayati 
mam nityam bhartsapayatt casakrt) but several instances are found in the Uttarakanda. 

*8 These forms are absent from the Upanisads and are not recognised by Panini, 
so they represent an innovation, though provided for by Katyayana (vartikas 1-4 on 
Panini 6.1.144). 

9 For fuller details see Brockington 1969-70b. 
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too are much less frequent than earlier descriptions would suggest.” 
Occasionally, the higher numerals agree in case with their substantives 
but other divergences from standard Sanskrit are extremely rare. 

The syntax of the cases is straightforward, with little use of preposi- 
tions or substitutes for them to express case relations (the only one 
that is at all common is artham for the dative); in this respect the 
language of the Ramayana appears to be early in character. For exam- 
ple, there are still instances of the use of the unaccompanied instru- 
mental in a sociative sense and of the use of the instrumental instead 
of the ablative of comparison. On the other hand, the genitive is 
widely used and seems occasionally (though less frequently than in 
the Mahabharata) to be substituting for other cases, which may be 
taken as a step towards its more general use as the main oblique 
case in later forms of Sanskrit. Apart from a few common instances, 
the use of adverbial suffixes with nouns as substitutes for case endings 
is mainly limited to later passages. 

The main interest of the nominal system lies in the nominal 
composition, which shows in general a relatively simple pattern, 
intermediate between that of the Brahmanas and early Sutras and 
that of classical Sanskrit literature, but also shows certain specific 
divergences from the Paninian pattern, in many cases common to 
the Mahabharata also, with which the Ramayana shares a number of 
stock long compounds. Metrical shortening of the final long vowel of 
a compound is an occasional feature, but one that is common in the 
Sitras and allowed even in classical Sanskrit for the formation of 
technical terms. The co-ordinative dvandva compounds include some 
of the longest compounds occurring but mostly they are of the oldest 
type comprising two members only, which are effectively the only 
ones found in the older Upanisads.*! The Ramayana also contains a 
smaller proportion of samahdra dvandvas than the early Upanisads but 
a larger one than the portion of the Mahabharata sampled by Kirfel. 
Among the different daretarayoga dvandvas, those incorporating gods 
and other divine beings form the largest group and also include some 
of the longest compounds occurring. 

A major aspect in which the language of the Ramayana differs from 


°° Cf. J. S. Speijer’s statement: ‘Epic poetry affords sundry instances pointing to 
the fact, that the short forms of the gen. and dat. were once, it seems, available for 
all oblique cases’ (1886: 194 n. 3). 

31 On this point, see Kirfel 1908: 3-11. 
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that described by Panini is in the compounds with verbal roots as 
final member, since a high proportion are not in accord with Panini’s 
rules. The majority of such forms are from vdhy (for example, the 
common dhanurdhara) and it is obvious from their frequency that 
they are a living form, occurring also in the Mahabharata, though 
absent from the early Upanisads.” In addition, the suffix nini (Panini 
3.2.51 and 78-86) has a much wider application in the Ramayana 
than is provided for by Panini, producing such common forms as 
vanavasin (2.22.12 et passim), but there are many other instances also, 
such as the many forms made with the suffix -ana which go well 
beyond the limits laid down (lyu, Panini 3.1.134). 

Among fatpurusa compounds, ablative tatpurusas are the least com- 
mon, but accusative and locative forms are not much more frequent, 
although a number of locative tatpurusas in particular fall outside 
Panini’s rather restrictive rules for their formation. A rare type of 
accusative tatpurusa is that with a desiderative adjective as final 
member, which occur in later parts of the text. Dative tatpurusas are 
somewhat more frequent but forms with artha as final member 
comprise well over half the total found. Instrumental tatpurusas are 
substantially more frequent and usually the final member is a past 
participle passive, while forms with a noun as final member are rare. 
However, genitive tatpurusas are by far the commonest form (with an 
average of one in every three verses); a considerable number end 
with evaluative terms (adhama, indra, uttama, mukhya, vara, Srestha, sattama) 
but do not fall within the scope of Panini 2.2.10, while the small 
number of instances of an objective genitive compounded with nouns 
in -ér and -aka also mostly fall outside the scope of Panini 2.2.16-17. 

Karmadharaya compounds fall into the categories of those with a 
noun as prior member, those with an adjective or numeral, and 
those with an adverb, preposition or negative particle. In the first 
group forms with a metaphorical sense, such as purusavydghra, are 
frequent and forms where the two members stand in apposition are 
not uncommon, though technically irregular. There are no major 
divergences from Paninian norms among the forms with an adjective 
as prior member but many of those with a numeral are plural (Panini 
2.4.1, doigur ekavacanam, allows only the singular). Several adverbs 
are compounded with both nouns and adjectives (of which only those 
with su- and dus- comply with Panini 2.2.18), but compounds of 


2 Cf. Kirfel 1908: 22. 
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preposition and noun are rare and compounds of preposition and 
adjective are confined to aw. 

Among bahuvrthis those with the genitive relationship are much the 
most frequent and indeed are the commonest of all nominal com- 
pounds; within them, the commonest form is that with an adjective 
or past participle as the prior member (such as mahatman or gataklesa). 
Forms with a gerundive as prior member, which are something of a 
feature of Buddhist Sanskrit, are very rare (more so than in the 
Mahabharata). Within the substantial group of forms with a noun as 
prior member, the type that may be termed upamdna bahwrihis comprise 
a sizable block, usually with the subject of the comparison lying outside 
the compound (for example, siryavama, 3.21.13); another type where 
the whole comparison is expressed within the compound, such as 
piirnacandranibhanana, are commoner in the more ornate passages and 
so are probably later. Other types of bahuvrtht are much less frequent 
than genitive forms, the next most frequent being instrumental, which 
include the common forms with an initial saha- or sa-, such as sabharya, 
salaksmana and sahalaksmana (all occurring passim). Equivalent to 
bahworthis in sense but less frequent are forms made by adding the 
suffixes -vat, -maya or, more commonly, -in. Only forms with yathd as 
the prior member are at all common among avyayibhdvas and these 
might be considered as the adverbial use of a genitive bahuvrth, other- 
wise avyayibhava compounds are infrequent. 

Another method of forming derivatives is the use of vrddh. The 
formation of patronymics by this means is clearly an old-established 
feature of the language and some common examples, such as raghava 
and vaidehi, are very widely spread throughout the text, although others 
have a more restricted distribution. However, other derivatives made 
with vrddhi, especially those where vrddhi has been used in conjunction 
with a suffix, show a strong tendency to cluster in more ornate pas- 
sages. Thus, for example, a fifth of all such forms found in the Ayodhya 
and Aranya kandas occur in just eight sargas (2.20, 65, 85 and 98, 3.8, 
10, 15 and 60). Thus, the Ramayana seems to show a stage of the 
language where vrddhi was just beginning to have a more general 
and productive application than previously. 

Any assessment of nominal composition needs also to take account 
of the multi-member or long compounds (those of three members or 
more, excluding prepositions attached to verbal bases and a- privative). 
Many of these are themselves of pada length and many more combine 
with another word regularly to form a pdda-length phrase, so they 
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have features in common with the stereotyped phrases to be exam- 
ined shortly, such as a tendency to be reused within a short distance 
from the first occurrence. The frequency of such long compounds 
steadily increases from the Ayodhyakanda through to the Sundarakanda, 
with a drop in the Yuddhakanda back to the average of these books, 
whereas the Bala and Uttara kandas show a somewhat lower frequency 
(but similar in both).*? The increase in frequency may in part be due 
to differences in subject-matter and this is the most likely explana- 
tion of the drop in frequency in the Yuddhakanda, but differences in 
style between different poets, or poets of different periods, is likely to 
be the cause of much of the variation, since within each book there 
is a substantial difference in proportions between individual sargas. 
Although many of these compounds occur only once, a number are 
repeated exactly a number of times and are clearly stereotyped, of 
which a prime example is nzmesdntaramatrena (10 occurrences); however, 
a number occur two or three times in one book only. Among these 
stereotyped forms a significant proportion occur also in the Maha- 
bharata. Indeed, as many as a third of all long compounds are probably 
in some degree standard formations rather than new creations. 
Some aspects of syntax, relating to the use of verbal forms and 
the employment of cases, have been alluded to above but various 
aspects of sentence construction should also be noted.** Relative clauses 
are quite frequent, appearing in approximately one in six of all verses, 
and there is a fairly uniform use of the relative forms in all situations, 
except that a string of relative clauses in successive stanzas occurs as 
a type of stylistic device in a few passages. Clauses following relative 
pronouns are considerably more frequent than those following relative 
adverbs and conjunctions (of which yath@ is the most frequent), while 
pronominal adjectives and similar forms are rare. Although the order 
of the relative and main clauses is necessarily freer than in prose, the 
general pattern of the relative clause preceding unless causal or 
consequential in character is usually followed. Equally, the use of a 


33 For the sloka verses of each book—the verses in longer, more elaborate metres 
show higher proportions—the frequencies, expressed as number in each 100 slokas, 
are as follows: Ayodhyakanda 28.24%, Aranyakanda 34.63%, Kiskindhakanda 40.26%, 
Sundarakinda 46.45%, Yuddhakanda 36.61% (an average for books 2-6 of 36.59%), 
Balakanda 32.02% and Uttarakanda 31.06%. 

* For fuller details see Brockington 1981-82. See also Meenakshi 1983 (a revised 
version of her 1963 Poona thesis, based on the Sabha and Udyoga parvans of the 
Mahabharata in the Critical Edition and the Ayodhya and Yuddha kandas of the Ramayana 
in the Nirnaya Sagar Press edition). 
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demonstrative as correlative is regular and almost obligatory with 
some forms. Indefiniteness is occasionally expressed by a doubled 
relative but somewhat more commonly the relative pronoun is used 
with kascit; often only the context indicates the indefinite sense. 

Questions are usually indicated by some form of the interrogative 
pronoun or occasionally an initial interrogative adjective, and the 
use of api or the absence of any indicator is very rare; use of inter- 
rogatives in rhetorical questions is an occasional idiom. Various par- 
ticles may accompany the interrogative, among which cit is fairly 
frequent, especially in the form kaccit, often used to ask a general 
question and particularly a whole series of questions, of which the 
most notable example is 2.94. Compounds with an interrogative as 
the first member are by no means infrequent and, although some 
have lost their interrogative meaning or have an indefinite sense, all 
the bahwrihi compounds do have an interrrogative meaning. The 
indefinite use of the interrrogative is usually marked by the addition 
of another particle, either ct or cana. 

The syntax of the particles is generally simple. Use of ca with both 
of a closely linked pair of substantives is quite frequent (as well as 
one final ca) and so is its use as a sentence copula (where rarely it 
may express an adversative sense). However, sentence co-ordination 
is often achieved by anaphora, usually with an absolutive or participle 
repeating the verbal idea of the previous sentence, although on occa- 
sion parataxis is preferred to syntaxis, especially in questions or where 
both positive and negative expressions of the same idea are given. 
The connective particle uta is rare, by contrast with the Mahabharata, 
and indeed the distribution of its occurrences suggests that its use 
may have been influenced by the other epic and so be late.** Use of 
va yadi va with pairs of opposites is a not uncommon feature of the 
use of va and produces what is in effect a chiastic order within the 
pada. Antithesis is most often expressed by fu, with a stronger opposition 
expressed by kim tu, and api is rare in this sense, whereas both afi 
and ea are common as emphatic particles. The frequency of the 
causal particle /i is linked with the slightness of the emphasis denoted; 
for a stronger emphasis yasmat... tasmat is used, while forms of the 
demonstrative are also used in a causal or conclusive sense. The only 
common particle of emphasis is hd. The negative particle na is not 


3 Tt is found at 1.17.34b, 41.46, 2.110.13d, 3.8.3b, 4.28.23d, 30.32d, 5.2.41d, 
40.6d and 7.31.3a. 
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usually initial unless emphatic and indeed more commonly follows 
the verb it negates; it is regularly put with the first only of two negative 
clauses, but its use after each of two or more substantives with the 
meaning ‘neither ... nor’ is standard. In prohibitions ma is standard. 

In the main the Ramayana employs a direct verbal construction 
but alternatives are by no means infrequent: a suppressed auxiliary 
or copula is not uncommon, and the verbal idea may often be ex- 
pressed by a past participle passive or other predicatively used attribute, 
even when considerable emphasis is placed on such a word. Occa- 
sionally, however, an auxiliary is used with the past participle passive, 
as in the stereotyped Sapito ’*% mama pranaih studied by Hara,** but 
the distribution of this and other verbal periphrases suggests that this 
tends to be a later feature. By contrast with this basically straight- 
forward style, some more complex constructions increase in frequency 
in later parts of the text. 


The style of the Ramdyana—despite the esteem in which it has been 
held as the ddikavya—is also relatively simple by comparison with 
classical Sanskrit literature, and the text contains few elaborate con- 
structions or figures of speech.*” Similes are much the commonest 
figure and in many instances they are part of a traditional stock, 
found also in the Mahabharata. The overwhelming majority are simple 
comparisons offering only one point of likeness, introduced with wa 
or yatha, but expressed without the use of a separate verb; however, 
a small proportion of similes is contained in compounds. Instances of 
developed similes are rare and typically occur in verses in longer 
metres and in a few, more elaborately worded sargas.** Naturally, 
similes tend to be used most in dramatic or emotional situations such 
as speeches and, in the Aranya and Yuddha kandas, in descriptions of 
fighting; in such situations they may be piled up almost regardless of 
their connection with each other, although this piling up is somewhat 
less marked than with the other less frequent figures of speech. The 
fact that short similes most often occur in the fourth pada of a verse, 


* Hara 1991-92. The phrase was first discussed by Hopkins (1932), and is typi- 
cal of the Ramayana, occurring much more frequently there than in the Mahabharata 
or in other texts. 

* For fuller details see Brockington 1977a. 

%8 For example, in the Ayodhyakanda, the majority of instances occurs in sarga 98, 
containing self-sacrificing speeches by Rama and Bharata, and in sarga 106, contain- 
ing the description of the mourning city of Ayodhya. The multiple similes in 5.13 
are also noteworthy. 
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as well as the conventional nature of many used in battle scenes, is 
another pointer to the formulaic nature that they share with the various 
stereotyped expressions examined later in this section. 

There is marked variation in the frequency of similes between the 
different books, from just over one in ten verses in the Ayodhya and 
Kiskindha kandas to twice as many in the ornate Sundarakanda and only 
marginally fewer in the Aranya and Yuddha kandas. The Balakanda 
has the lowest proportion, with one in twelve verses, while the Uttara- 
kanda shows a striking difference between sargas 1-36, which have 
the highest proportion after the Sundarakanda, and sargas 37-100, which 
have a proportion half that of the Balakanda. There is a similar varia- 
tion in the proportion that are similar to Mahabharata examples, from 
a sixth in the Ayodhyakanda to over a quarter in the Aranya and Yuddha 
kandas. The general pattern of imagery is similar to that found in the 
Mahabharata, although subject-matter and other factors mean that cer- 
tain types of simile are markedly more or less frequent in one kanda 
than another. 

As in the Mahabharata, over half of all similes are drawn from the 
natural world, but Indra is the commonest single object of comparison 
(142 similes in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas) and similes involving the 
gods form a sizable group.* Indra and his weapons are particularly 
common in the Aranya and Yuddha kandas, while similes involving his 
battle with Vrtra are a feature of the Yuddhakanda, but such concen- 
tration in the Aranya and Yuddha kandas is even greater for similes 
referring to Yama (over two thirds of the total occur in these two 
books) and the simile of the doomsday fire is also quite common in 
battle scenes.*” Other deities are relatively little mentioned in similes, 
and similes drawn from sacrifice, ritual and the like are also infrequent. 
However, it is noteworthy that the list of deities occurring in similes 
bears a greater resemblance to the Vedic pantheon than to developed 
Hinduism, for example in the presence of Parjanya and Garuda and 
the relatively infrequent occurrence of Visnu and Siva.*! 

Among animal similes those referring to snakes, elephants and lions 


3° Indra’s dominant position as an object of comparison is even greater if similes 
relating to his wife, weapons, banner and city or heaven are included, which would 
raise the total to 252 similes in these books (and 306 in the whole of the text). 

4 Fire similes in the Raimdyana and the Mahabharata are surveyed by van Daalen 
1979). 
; “| The text differs significantly in this respect from the * passages, which in gen- 
eral contain a higher proportion of similes than the text and in particular give 
greater prominence to Visnu. 
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are the three most frequent (103, 85 and 33 respectively in the Ayo- 
dhy& to Yuddha kandas). Snake similes are particularly frequent in the 
Yuddhakanda, being common in battle scenes to express hostility and 
so often also stereotyped. Similarly, several of the elephant similes 
are variants on the stereotyped totrardita wa dvipah found also in the 
Mahabharata. Lions are, of course, a regular type of courage and 
strength in any literature and so naturally occur here. Similes referring 
to cattle are slightly less frequent than those referring to lions, showing 
no signs of the veneration of the cow but being mainly concerned 
with bulls and bullocks. Other animals, birds, insects and fish are 
less common. Similes referring to trees and plants are also infrequent, 
apart from lotus similes (48 in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas). 

By far the commonest upamaéna drawn from the natural world— 
and the second commonest overall—is the mountain (237 in the 
Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas), which is a regular symbol of immovability 
and so particularly common in episodes of fighting in the Yuddhakanda. 
Similes involving the sun show a steady increase in frequency from 
the Ayodhyakanda to the Yuddhakanda (with a total of 182 in these 
books, the third most frequent upamdna), perhaps in part because it 
is a common comparator for the tawny hue of the Vanaras. Nearly 
as large a group has clouds as the upamdna (160 in the Ayodhya to 
Yuddha kandas, the fifth most common upamdana), with the main point 
of most similes being the noise, but this group is not quite as common 
as in the Mahabharata, where it is the third most frequent upamdana. 
The moon is also quite common (110 in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, 
the sixth most common upamdna). Many of the similes with the sun 
or the moon as upamana are extremely stereotyped, as indeed are 
most of those drawn from the rest of nature: stars, sky, rivers, ocean 
and the earth. Similes employing human beings and situations are 
only a minor category, along with ornaments and jewels. 

Other figures of speech are used much more sparingly than similes 
and occur almost exclusively at the more dramatic points of the 
narrative. In this respect, there is a marked contrast between the 
text, where the number and variety of such alamkaras is limited, and 
the * passages, which not infrequently consist of an amplification of 
some detail or incident by employing a figure of speech.” The figures 
occurring in the text are mainly the simpler ones, of which the more 


* Tt is notable how many of the instances cited by H.-R. Diwekar (1930: 35-53) 
from Gorresio’s edition are excluded from the text in the Critical Edition. 
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frequent are utpreksd, riipaka, atisayokti and svabhavokti in order of 
frequency. Metaphor or répaka would be the commonest figure if all 
the stock compounds such as purusarsabha, which have become mere 
clichés, are included but is not particularly frequent otherwise; par- 
ticularly striking examples of sdnga riipaka occur at 5.7.57-60 and 
55.1-4. The commonest living metaphor is the sea of sorrow (Soka- 
sdgara, occurring ten times in the Ayodhya to Kiskindha kandas), fol- 
lowed by the burning of an arrow; developed metaphor is extremely 
rare in the text. Ascription or poetic fancy, utpreksd, is not altogether 
distinguishable from simile in some instances and others have some 
affinity with atzsayokti or hyperbole. Nevertheless, it is the commonest 
figure after simile and an element of it is present more generally per- 
haps than the specific examples might suggest. Instances with verbs 
or participles are substantially commoner than those with adjectives, 
and one stock example, darayann/calayann/kampayann wa medinim, occurs 
also in the Mahabharata. Hyperbole may also be a subsidiary element 
of other alamkaras but more frequently occurs alone, especially in the 
Aranya and Yuddha kandas, where many instances are found in Ravana’s 
boasts. Although a number of passages of svabhavokti occur in the 
text, and some are of considerable length and elaboration, it is much 
more frequent in * passages; however, it is not clear that this was 
felt as a distinct figure by the poet or poets and some other descrip- 
tive passages (such as Ravana showing Sita round his palace at 
3.53.7-12) might well be linked with others that do fit the later 
theory. The only other figures occurring in the text, but even so 
very rarely, are arthdntaranydsa, samasokti, nidarsana, Slesa, visama, pari- 
samkhya and _yathasamkhya. 

Significantly more frequently in fact there occur instances of 
chiasmus, or at least inversion of word order, a feature not recog- 
nised by the Sanskrit literary theorists but found often enough to 
suggest that it has been deliberately produced for emphasis, since 
many instances occur in conjunction with a future tense and come 
from speeches, although several instances also occur in enumerations 
or other series of parallel utterances, presumably to relieve the mono- 
tony. As a figure of speech, it perhaps has more in common with the 
§abdalamkaras or alliteration and the like. Alliteration is indeed a 
frequent stylistic feature and less confined to the highlights of the 
narrative than most of the other figures of speech, apart from similes; 
not uncommonly it is used to enhance the effect of similes. Its use is 
naive, with little trace of any attempt to employ it affectively but 
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constant use for emphasis, and this is equally true of the use of 
cognates, while the figure of /atanuprasa (repetition of a word in different 
grammatical relationships) clearly owes some of its frequency to the 
same tendency; examples of the latter are particularly common in 
padas consisting of a personal name and epithet, such as laksmanah 
Subhalaksanah. Various other forms of simple word-play are fairly fre- 
quent and indicate some attention to the actual words beyond their 
immediate function in the narrative; however, the more developed 
Sabdalamkaras are conspicuously absent from the text, though found 
in * passages. 


As the survey of figures of speech above already demonstrates, one 
of the most obvious stylistic features of the Ramayana is that formulaic 
expressions constitute an important element of its expression. In the 
Ayodhyakanda the average proportion of formule, of fully stereotyped 
padas, is about 1 in 22 or 4.53%, which means that one in eleven 
lines or one in five to six stanzas contain a complete pada found in 
identical wording elsewhere, but this has risen in the Yuddhakanda to 
almost one in ten (9.25%). If all instances where the verbal similarity 
is less exact and where the resemblance extends over less than a 
pada are included, then between 40% and 50% of all slokas contain 
formulaic elements. In this usage, a formula consists of a full pada 
that is completely fixed and a formulaic element one where at least 
five syllables and two words are involved. Calculations on a different 
basis, such as those of Pavel Grintser involving as little as a disyllabic 
word, give figures of around 80% of battle scenes consisting of for- 
mulaic expressions and 40-50% of narrative chapters.* More helpful 
is the distinction developed by Vassilkov when he separates ‘supporting 
words’ from the much smaller number of ‘pure formulas’.* Although 
various forms of repetition are common to many, if not all, epic 
traditions, their roots in oral composition do not mean that the epics 
have always been oral productions. The traditional phraseology does 
not disappear immediately writing is employed and the diction of 
a written work continues to show formulaic patterns. This clearly 


8 See Brockington 1970: 210-11, updated in Brockington 1984: 38. 

“* Grintser 1974. Note, however, the comment by J. W. de Jong: ‘It would be 
preferable to extend the length of a formula to a group of words or a compound 
of at least five syllables, in order to make a clear distinction between traditional 
vocabulary and formulaic diction’ (1975: 38). 

*® Vas[s]ilkov 1973. 
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accounts for the tendency, already noticed by Hopkins, to greater 
frequency of stock padas in the later parts of both the Sanskrit epics.” 
The steady rise in the proportion of formule and formulaic elements 
from the Ayodhya to the Yuddha kandas is due in part to this tendency, 
which is also accompanied in the Ramayana by substantial shifts in 
the formulaic expressions employed between its core in the Ayodhya 
to Yuddha kandas and the later additions of the Bala and Uttara kandas. 

As noted previously in relation to the Mahabharata, the main types 
of formule are those formed with personal epithets, introductions 
and conclusions to speeches, various verbal formule expressing emo- 
tion or emphasis, certain descriptive and hyperbolic phrases, stock 
expressions for battle scenes, phrases of time, place and number, prov- 
erbs and similar expressions, and stereotyped similes. So too, such 
formule usually occur in the second and fourth pdadas, apart from 
those used after the conclusion of speeches, and there are separate 
sets of formule for the odd padas from those for the even pddas. 
Another feature is the frequency with which a phrase or passage is 
repeated within a short space of its first occurrence, which seems on 
the whole a mark of the oral character of the epics. A more specialised 
form of repetition—with a definite emphatic purpose—is the use 
of refrains, which are found mainly in speeches as one of several 
rhetorical devices so used. Superficially similar to such emphatic rep- 
etition is the extensive parallelism of passages which is associated 
with the Puranic style of narration and is found in parts of the 
Uttarakanda; here the effect is the reverse of emphatic and may well 
in some instances be due rather to a relatively unskilful writer than 
to oral techniques. Parallelism within the verse could be regarded as 
the extreme form of repetition but by contrast its function is again 
emphatic and so it occurs predominantly within speeches. 

Personal names are regularly qualified by an adjective occupying 
the remainder of the pada and, although particular epithets tend to 
apply to certain individuals, there is a common pool of adjectives 
available of varying lengths to complete the pada after a name of any 
length, with alternative forms to accommodate the oblique cases or 
the addition of a copula. However, the personal epithets in such padas 
serve not merely to facilitate the composition of the poem by providing 
the poet or reciter with ready-made building blocks but also to 
emphasise the aspect of the individual’s character appropriate to the 


© Hopkins 1901la: 70. 
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narrative. It is interesting, for example, to observe the way in which 
Rama’s character is delineated by means of such expressions and to 
note the steady shift in emphasis as the epic developed. The most 
frequent pada and the one which is predominant in the earliest stage 
is ramasyakhstakarmanah (21 times, with another 5 instances of rémam 
akhistakarinam); this adjective is used almost exclusively of Rama in 
the Ramayana, whereas in the Mahabharata it is applied to both Krsna 
and Arjuna (as Partha), in both epics highlighting the restless energy 
of their heroes. Next in frequency are ramo dasarathatmajah (21 times) 
and raghavasya mahatmanah (16 times), emphasising Rama’s parentage 
and general nobility, along with ramah satyaparakramah (21 times), with 
its stress still on Rama’s valour, and raémo dharmabhrtam varah (12 times), 
with its emphasis on the upholding of tradition, which is very much 
a ksatriya duty but also links with the more religious aspect present 
as the desire grew to assign divine status to Rama, at first through 
comparison with Indra and subsequently by identification with Visnu. 
More generally, the various dharma- compounds are most frequently 
but by no means exclusively applied to Rama, whereas the patronymic 
raghava, which could denote most of the major figures, is in practice 
almost invariably used of him, with the slight extension of the dual 
being used for Rama and Laksmana together. 

Dasaratha is more frequently raja dasarathah (34 times, either initial 
or final in the pada) than anything else (indeed raja tends to denote 
him even in the presence of other kings) and he is also occasionally 
referred to as vrddham dasaratham nrpam. Two of his wives are linked 
in the formula kausalya ca sumitra ca (found for example 7 times in 
the Ayodhyakanda, also the variant kausalyaém va sumitram va at 2.10.37a). 
Various formule link Rama with his companions, most commonly 
in sabharyah sahalaksmanah but also in raghavah sahalaksmanah, sasttah 
sahalaksmanah and bhratarau ramalaksmanau. Sita is most often maithilt 
Janakatmaa (13 times, occasionally also vaideht janakatmaja) but also 
commonly sia surasutopama (10 times) with an element of alliteration 
(seen also in x x sitd sumadhyama at 3.35.19d and sttd sa tanumadhyama 
at 5.32.25b). Laksmana’s name invites word-play, as in the common 
laksmanah laksmwardhanah and laksmanah subhalaksanah, but the largest 
group of epithets attached to his name are the mahd- compounds, 
most often laksmanah ca mahabalah but also laksmanasya mahatmanah. 

Ravana’s name is again one that appears with punning epithets, 
ravano lokaravanah (7 times) and ravanah Satrurivanah (5 times), but the 
commonest padas with his name are ravano raksasadhipah (28 times) 
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and ravano raksasesvarah (20 times). Hanuman is most frequently hanuman 
marutatmajah (43 times) and Sugriva sugrivah plavagesvarah (6 times) or 
sugrivo vanaresvarah (8 times). Formule for the minor characters are 
usually built with the various maha- compounds. However, common 
formule for the Raksasas are raksasah kamariipinah (11 times, cf. raksasa 
kamariipinad 6 times), raksasadm bhimakarmanadm (11 times) and raksasah 
pisitasanah (9 times), while the Vanaras are not uncommonly vdnarah 
kamaripinah (8 times, also kapayah kamariipmah and harayah kamaripinah, 
both 3 times). Formule for other groups include rsiném ca mahatma- 
nam and brahmanda vedaparagah (both 5 times and common in the Maha- 
bharata), while a fairly common formulaic element is bhagavan rsth 
(for example, valmikir bhagavan rsih at 1.3.29d and 4.1b), occurring 
mainly in the Bala and Uttara kandas. 

The need for clear markers of the beginnings and endings of 
speeches, in order to distinguish them from the recitation of the 
surrounding narrative, was stressed by Séhnen and the point is clearly 
valid.*’ Formule or formulaic elements are naturally, therefore, a 
particular feature of the padas used to introduce or conclude speeches, 
and there are various formule according to the length of name (either 
of speaker or addressee) which is often included within the pdda. 
Approximately half the occurrences of abravit/abnwan are in the very 
common formula idam vacanam abravit (less commonly vacanam cedam 
abravit) or in one of the three shorter formulaic expressions = - vacanam 
abravit, x x x vakyam abravit and x x x idam abravit, which are nor- 
mally prefaced with the name of the speaker or the person addressed. 
All four occupy the fourth (occasionally the second) pada and there 
are less frequent variants for use in the first or third pddas, or to 
accommodate names of four syllables. Formulaic expression with 
the perfects wdaca and pratywaca is less well defined, for these forms 
occur as often in the odd pddas as in the even ones, but certain 
formulaic elements do occur, while the formula akhyadtum upacakrame 
(9 occurrences, with variants vydhartum and pravaktum twice each) is 
used to introduce more narrative accounts. Similarly, at the end of 
a speech, tasya tad vacanam Srutvd (63 times) is very common (alterna- 
tively with the name of the speaker in the first three syllables, 45 
times), whereas 2 tasya vacah Srutva is restricted to * passages (at least 
13 times—it also shows a late distribution in the Mahabharata), although 


‘7 Sohnen provides a clear statement of this requirement and exceptions to it, as 
well as a discussion of the verbs used in this connection (1979: 7-23). 
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the basic formulaic element, vacah Srutvd, occurs 55 times in the text 
of the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas. The two shorter forms differ only 
in the length of the name which normally precedes, normally in the 
genitive, although the possibility of compounding increases the flexi- 
bility further. Exceptionally the formulaic element badham ity eva 
x x x, which is twice as frequent in the Uttarakanda (18 occurrences) 
as in the whole of the rest of the text, may be used in any pada. 

Among the formule of emotion or emphasis are many expressions 
of surprise (such as praharsam atulam lebhe and vismayam paramam gatwa/ 
gatah), anger (such as krodham/rosam/kopam Gharayat tivram) and sorrow 
(dirgham usnam vinihSvasya, vilalapa suduhkhitah), as well as hyperboles 
(for example, ndham jivitum utsahe); most are common to both epics, 
although tato halahalasabdah is less frequent in the Ramayana than 
in the Mahabharata. Another such phrase worth comment is sarva- 
bhiitahite ratah, which Hein has seen as favoured by the non-Bhargava 
editors of the Mahabharata; in the Ramayana, however, it is com- 
moner in passages which belong to the first stage of development, 
although its ethical implications clearly point to the emphasis on 
Rama’s moral grandeur which is a major motive in the develop- 
ment of the text. This formula belongs more with the descriptive 
phrases, of which some are similar to the personal epithets but of 
more general application and some consist of stereotyped descrip- 
tions of jewellery or the forest, for example. Those most analogous 
to personal epithets are simhaskandho mahabhwah and its variants, and 
the formulaic elements incorporating varah or Sresthah according to 
the pada of occurrence, as well as some with a hyperbolic aspect: 
pranebhyo *pi gariyast (and related phrases), riipendpratima bhuvi and adrsyah 
sarvabhiitanam. Stereotyped descriptions include the formulaic final 
elements vividhdni ca (often in the full formula ratnam vwidhani ca) 
and vividha drumah, and two complete formule, subhdny abharanani ca 
and puspani/milam ca phalani ca. 

The formulaic elements incorporating varah or Sresthah again illus- 
trate well the blend of standardisation and improvisation, seen al- 
ready in the Mahabharata, which helps to reveal the techniques of oral 
composition. There are substantially fewer than in the Mahabharata 
and those occurring show lower totals, because of the difference in 
the scale of the two works. The commonest is ramo dharmabhriam varah 


* Hein 1986. 
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(11 times in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, absent from the Bala and 
Uttara kandas; also ramo dharmabhrtam Sresthah at 5.56.7c), while the 
shorter forms with other words replacing the name occur twice each 
(and again are absent from the third stage). By contrast, the formu- 
laic final elements japataém varah and japatam Sresthah occur exclusively 
in the Balakanda (7 and 3 times respectively). The tendency to word 
play is also common, as in gatim/gato gatmatam varah (3 times), matim 
matimatam vara (5.36.25d and 65.11d), rathena rathinam varah (four 
times, in one of which the first word is rathastham, while rathinam 
Sresthah occurs once) and veda vedavidiam varah (twice, and the short 
form with another word first once, also vedavidam Sresthah twice). ‘The 
second commonest phrase is vadatam varah (9 times, but vadatam Sresthah 
only once, and vadatim varasya once at the end of a énstubh line, at 
5.4.24b), but jayatam vara is quite common (5 times, with three 
occurrences of jayatam Sresthah) and the totals for the pairs of phrases 
are not very different. The third most frequent is patatém varah 
(6 times, also patatam Sresthah once). Both Sastrabhrtam varah and 
astravidim varah occur 5 times, but astravidam Sresthah also occurs 
4 times, so that pair is significantly more frequent, by contrast with 
the Mahabharata, where the Sastrabhrtam phrases are predominant; 
this is reversed in the fristubh versions, where Sastrabhriam varisthah 
occurs three times and astravidam varistha only at 5.46.10d. Besides 
the two just mentioned, the only other formulaic element with vanstha 
is buddhimatam varisthah at 6.61.2b (and the two Sloka versions also 
occur once each); the Ramdyana thus has few of the énstubh forms 
seen in the Mahabharata (even if vadatim varasya, noted above, is 
included). Other infrequent phrases and formule of this type are kar- 
yam karyavidam vara (6.11.56b, also karyavidém vara 5.66.10d), kalam 
kalandam varah (4.31.13b and 34.8b), ksamam ksamavatam vara (6.11.18d), 
jndnavatim varah (6.105.5b), nadath svair nadatam varah (6.30.15d), 
padbhyam padavatam varah (2.92.1b), putram putravatam Sresthah (7.4.17c), 
balavatam Sresthah (4.62.22c), satyavatam varah (1.37.6d and 74.15d) 
and vdgeidam varah (1.1.1b), of which the last looks like a learned 
attempt to mimic the earlier natural diction.” 

Formule connected with battle are naturally very frequent in 
the Yuddhakanda, but also to a lesser extent in the Aranyakanda, and 


8 The group of three padas, Sresthah sarvadhanusmatam (5.29.5d and 6.57.24d), mukhyah 
sarvadhanusmatam (6.60.14d) and varam sarvadhanusmatam (6.102.1d), should probably 
be included here, in view of the Mahabharata parallels noted in chapter 3. 
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just as naturally in several cases they contain a strong element of 
hyperbole, although others are simply standard descriptions of the 
start of combat, the weapons employed and so on. Two of the com- 
monest are nayadmi/nesyam_yamasddanam, with many minor variants) and 
sendarair api surasuraih (again with several variants), while a common for- 
mulaic element is x x devdsure yuddhe. Other formule describe the 
start of conflict, weapons and their employment, and the fall of war- 
riors (abhyadhavat susamkruddhah with variants,” tatah sutumulam yuddham, 
Sarah kaficanabhisanah, sasaya misitan saran/banan, vavarsa Saravarsani, 
papata/ patito/nipetur dharanitale and papata sahasad bhiimau); the com- 
monest formulaic elements, ending the line, are ranamiirdhani and nisitaih 
Sarath/banath. 

The phrases of time divide basically into two groups: those indicating 
the passage of a single day or night and those indicating longer or 
vague periods. Instances of the first groups are kriva paurvahnikam karma, 
anvasya pascimam samdhyam, rajani cabhyavartata, prabhatayam tu Sarvaryam, 
tasyam/atha/tato ratryam vyatitayam and lambamane dwakare. The second 
group includes the formule nava varsdni parca ca, caturdasa hi varsani, 
atha dirghasya kalasya and the initial formulaic element etasminn antare. 
One interesting feature is that several of these phrases are restricted 
to the Bala and Uttara kandas, though mostly common in the Maha- 
bharata,; these are etasminn eva kale tu, tatah kalena mahata, kasya cit w 
atha kalasya and piirnavarsasahasre tu. Another vague phrase, atha kale 
gate tasmin, is restricted to the Balakanda alone, while the more specific 
caturo varsikan masan occurs only in * passages.°! 

Among the phrases of place, the three commonest relate to the 
three main cities of the plot (ayodhyam punar agatah, kiskindhim valipalitam 
and lankam/purm ravanapalitam) but other phrases of place include sev- 
eral relating to the forest (vane vanyena jivatah, vandny upavandni ca, rama- 
niye vanoddese, aSokavinikamadhye and giriprasravanani ca). There are also 
various somewhat stereotyped phrases for the ten directions (diso dasa, 
usually concluding an even pada—13 times thus and 7 times initi- 
ally) and the three worlds (trayanam api lokinam and trisu lokesu visrutah/ 
vtkhyatah), while a common expression of frequency is Sataso ’tha sahasra- 
Sah, ‘hundreds and thousands of times’; however, the alliteration 


°° On the frequency of kruddhah at the end of a line leading up to fully formulaic 
padas, see Vas[s]ilkov 1973: 7-8. 

°! Thus, atha kale gate tasmin occurs at 1.29.7a, 37.16a, 62.9a and 1173* 27 pr. 
and caturo varsikan mdsan at 1.104* 2 pr., 2 App. 29.3 pr., 7.1219* 2 pr., 1221* 1 pr. 
and 1222* 1 pr. 
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in most of these is as much a literary feature as it is a mark of 
orality, which is to some extent confirmed by their distribution with, 
for example, dso dasa most frequent in the second stage. 

Around one hundred proverbs are found in the text, with a con- 
siderable number more to be found in * passages (several instances, 
however, are repetitions of the same proverb and so the number 
of occurrences in the text is 135).°? More than half are shared with 
the Mahabharata but much smaller proportions are shared with other 
genres of Sanskrit literature, indicating that the proverbial and 
related material forms part of the common epic tradition, although 
it should also be noted that such material seems to be more frequent 
in certain sargas which appear to belong in their present form to 
the second stage of the epic’s growth, whereas the Bala and Uttara 
kandas contain very few proverbs. 

As was noted at the beginning of this survey of formulaic expressions 
(and to a limited extent has been illustrated since), the increase 
in frequency of stock padas in later parts is accompanied by substan- 
tial shifts in the formule employed between the various stages.” 
Examples of pddas occurring predominantly or exclusively in the third 
stage include—in addition to the phrases of time already noted— 
the various padas formed from two yatha- compounds (e.g. yatha- 
kalpam yathavidhi), trailokyam sacaracaram and srnu cedam vaco mama. Mostly 
these are particularly common in the Balakanda but praharsam atulam 
lebhe is commonest in the Uttarakanda (occurring as often there as in 
the whole of the rest of the text). Later stages contain many pddas 
which are obviously borrowed from the Mahabharata and some ex- 
amples were given in the discussion of formulaic expression in the 
Mahabharata. Occasionally two such pddas occur in a single verse, thus 
effectively excluding the possibility of coincidence. An excellent ex- 
ample is etad wchamy aham Srotum param kautihalam hi me (1.1.5ab), since 
the first pada occurs only here in the Ramayana, but 34 times in the 
Mahabharata, and the second is limited to the Balakanda (apart from 
5 App. 1.1.28 post.). The occurrence of a whole cluster of such padas 
in sargas 53 to 59 of the Yuddhakanda, belonging to the second stage, 


® For fuller details see Brockington 1979. 

53 For example, among the padas applied to Rama noted above, ramo dharmabhrtam 
varah, ramo daSarathatmajah and ramasyakhstakarmanah are predominantly early and ramah 
satyaparakramah is most frequent in the second stage, but the more overtly martial 
ramah parapuramjayah and raghavah paraviraha are commonest in the fourth to fifth 
stages. 
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suggests borrowing from the Mahabharata nearly as strongly as does 
occurrence of two in a single verse. In the case of the Bala and Uttara 
kandas the sheer number of padas occurring only a few times there but 
commonly in the Mahabharata speaks for itself.°* 


Metrics 


The metrical pattern of the Ramayana was first seriously studied by 
Jacobi towards the end of the 19th century.® He established the much 
greater regularity of the sloka in the Ramayana by comparison with 
the Mahabharata, showing that metrical anomalies are extremely spo- 
radic and in many such cases metrically more regular variants have 
virtually as much textual support. However, he also identified a 
series of irregular pdadas in the Visvamitra episode (1.50-64), which 
are irregular third wpulds unless a consonant group with a liquid 
second fails to lengthen the preceding vowel, and a more miscella- 
neous series of irregularities in the narrative of Agastya (7.1-36); 
Jacobi was clear that this indicated the interpolated nature of both 
sections. . 

Jacobi identified a total of eight irregular second vipulds in the 
Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, all with caesura after the fourth syllable, 
of which five remain in the text of the Critical Edition (at 2.65.1 1e, 
66.9c, 5.3.3la, 6.78.26a and 116.88a) and the remaining three are 
variant readings (at 3.29.23c, 6.33.43c and 47.108a). He identified 
two clear instances of irregular third vipula (at 5.51.12c and 6.22.42c) 
and several more which are, unless there is a failure to ‘make posi- 
tion’ (at 1.53.9a, 54.3c, 55.14a, 64.6e, 18c, 5.3.31b, 21.12c). He iden- 
tified irregular fourth vipulds at 2.4.32c (with weak caesura), 6.24c (no 
iambus, weak caesura), 62.13e, 83.14c, 3.5.2a, 4.7.13c and 6.40.49a 
(no initial iambus). Many of the hypermetric padas that he noted 
have been excluded from the text, leaving those at 2.95.3lc, 3.10.70a 
and 7.5.23c (the others being at 3.33.9a with v.l. dasasyo, 5.160* pr., 
6 App. 65.20 post. with v.l. Azranyareta, 7.404* 6 pr. and 1539* 
with v.l. krtavdn pracetasah putrah). Hopkins also investigated the sloka 
in the Ramdyana as part of his research on the Mahabharata and 


* For fuller details of the items mentioned in this paragraph see Brockington 
1969, 1970, 1985a and 1993-94. 

% Jacobi 1893: 24-31. He also included some significant remarks in two articles 
(1896 and 1885). 
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considers that it stands midway between the standard Mahabharata 
pattern and the classical form of Kalidasa and the like, while also 
equating it with that found in the didactic parts of the Mahabharata. 

Yardi has extended his statistical studies from the Mahabharata to 
the Ramdayana.*’ By the same dubious means of counting the propor- 
tions of long syllables in the sloka, he identifies an R-style, which he 
regards as the style of Valmiki’s Ramayana, a U-style of passages added 
later than the Ramopakhyana was added to the Mahabharata, and also 
the three styles of the Sita, the Harivamsakara and the Parva- 
samgrahakara of the Mahabharata. Yardi assigns to his first style the 
following sargas: 1.1-13, 17 (1-20 only), 2.1-3, 10, 14, 16, 18-23, 
26-31, 34-37, 41, 46, 48, 51-52, 57-58, 61, 65-66, 68-69, 73-77, 
82-86, 93-99, 108-111, 3.1-15, 43-50, 52-54, 56-60, 63-64, 71, 
4.1-30, 36-38, 40, 43, 55-58, 63-66, 5.1(1-40 only), 13-14, 22, 32- 
66, 6.1-31, 66-116 and 7.1-38. The Sita was responsible for add- 
ing 1.17(21-39)-21, 29-75, 3.16-42, 51, 55, 61-62, 65-70, then the 
Harivaméakara added 4.39, 41-42, 5.2-21 and 6.32-65, and thirdly 
the Parvasamgrahakara added 5.1.41-190 and most of 5.56. The 
author of the U-style added 1.14-16, 22-28, 2.4-9, 11-13, 15, 17, 
19-22, 24-25, 32-33, 38-40, 42-45, 47, 49-50, 53-56, 59-60, 62- 
64, 67, 70-72, 78-81, 87-92, 100-107, 4.31-35, 59-62, 78-81, 87— 
92, 100-107 and 7.39-100 as the final stage of development of 
the text. Among the oddities of the results thus produced are that 
the Ayodhyakanda (quite apart from being split up into a multiplicity 
of small units) contains more later additions than any other book 
apart from the Ultarakinda, that one chapter of the search party 
accounts is attributed to Valmiki and three to the composer of 
the Harivamsa (despite the identical style of all four), and that in the 
Aranyakinda everything from the arrival of Sirpanakha to Marica’s 
performance as the golden deer is regarded as secondary, being 
ascribed to the Sita: the crude excision of everything but Marica’s 
dying cry makes no sense. 

More recently, Tokunaga has produced figures for the frequencies 
of the different types of opening for both the éristubh and the sloka.** 
These reveal among other things just how rare in the Sloka metre are 
the forms of the opening pdda with the second and third syllable 


56 Hopkins 1901la: 235-38. 
57 Yardi 1994, cf. also 1989a and 1990. 
38 Tokunaga 1993. 
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short (36 in total), while those forms with a short fourth syllable are 
almost invariably pathyd and only those forms with an iambic opening 
(either --~- or ~ -~ -) allow a free choice between pathya and any of 
the four vipulds. Further examination of the proportions of pathyas to 
vipulas following a diiambic opening shows that the Bala and Uttara 
kandas stand in clear contrast to the other books, while within the 
core books the Ayodhya and Aranya kandas seem to form one group 
and the Sundara and Yuddha kandas another, with the Kiskindhakanda 
probably standing between the two. The overall frequency of the 
different forms is 32,210 pathya, 1,569 first vipula, 1,013 second vipula, 
1,333 third vipula, and 82 fourth wipula. 

The tolerance of hiatus between pddas, when taken together with 
its rarity within the pada, points to the partial survival of the older 
division of the sloka into four padas alongside the division into two 
lines. Conversely, disregard of word-break between odd and even 
padas, which occurs almost exclusively with long compounds (in 
which the break is still observed to the extent that an internal word 
boundary coincides with the pada break), seems to be a relatively 
late feature (belonging mainly to the second stage); instances occur at 
1.4.8ab, 15.10cd, 2.5.16ab, 20.28cd, 88.7ab, 24ab, 106.6ab, 3.8.12cd, 
30.18ab, 60.42cd, 71.15ab, 17cd, 4.36.2ab, 5.1.161cd, 162ab, 7.15cd, 
4lab, 8.18cd, 12.23ab, 15.9cd, 10ab, 28.27ab, 52.12ab, 54.12cd, 24ab, 
55.3cd, 6.3.13cd, 53.13cd, 58.46cd, 60.11cd, 61.8ab, 62.40cd, 43ab, 
63.38ab, 7.15.3ab, 24.1ced, 32.22ab and 36.8ab. 

The distribution and the types of verses in longer metres show 
significant differences between the individual books. Also, the Ram- 
dayana has very few narrative or descriptive passages employing longer 
metres compared with the Mahabharata, apart from some of the bat- 
tle scenes in the Yuddhakanda. Passages employing longer metres other 
than at the end of a sarga occur as follows: 4.27.15-32, 29.15-20 
and 30.1—5 (in tnstubh) within Rama’s description of the rainy sea- 
son and the reminder to Sugriva of his promise, 5.4.1—24 and 6.1— 
17 (mainly in ¢mstubh with three rucira at the end of sarga 6, and 
rhyme throughout saga 4) within Hanuman’s exploration of Lanka, 
5.10.1-5 in vamSastha (however 5.9 lacks any tag verse and most NE 
manuscripts read its colophon after these verses; 3a submetric), 5.26.1— 
20 and 27.1-8 (mainly ¢trstubh, one vamSastha) containing Sita’s re- 
newed laments, 5.30.38 (énstubh and one vamSastha, most NE manu- 
scripts read 30 continuously with 29), 5.34.27-30 (tnstubh) as Hanuman 
gives Sita Rama’s ring, 5.39.3-4, 7-8, 11-12 and 16-17 (vamSastha) 
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where Sita entrusts her jewel to Hanuman, 5.45.1-39 (vamSastha) and 
a sprinkling of tristubh and vamSastha verses throughout 46, 50.6-9 
(tristubh) within Vibhisana’s advice to Ravana, 6.47—50 where tristubh 
verses are interspersed throughout the Slokas (the concluding verses 
of 48 are two vamSastha surrounding a trstubh, and 50 ends with a 
rucira) and the subject matter comprises Rama’s first duel with Ravana, 
the arousal of Kumbhakarna and Vibhisana’s narration of the story 
of Kumbhakarna, 6.53 and 55 (interspersed trstubhs, and a final 
puspitagra at 53.50) containing Kumbhakarna’s entry to the combat 
and his death, and 6.57-61 (interspersed ¢trstubhs, with final vamsastha 
tags at 57.90 and 59.106) narrating the deaths of other Raksasa chiefs, 
Indrajit immobilising the Vanaras and Hanuman fetching the herbs. 

The great majority of verses in longer metres function as tag verses 
at the end of a sarga, where usually there is a single such verse, 
although sargas are found without one or with several. Indeed, the 
proportion of sargas lacking a tag verse increases from the Ayodhya- 
kanda through to the Yuddhakanda, with the exception of the Sundara- 
kanda, while the proportion with several decreases similarly; both the 
Bala and Uttara kandas have a much lower proportion of tag verses 
than the core books, and within the Uttarakanda there is a noticeable 
difference between sargas 1-36 (in which 12 sargas have a tag verse 
or verses) and sargas 37-100 (in which 5 sargas have a tag verse and 
there are no multiples).°° The usual metres employed in the tag verses 
are ¢tristubh in its upajat form and the vamsastha form of the jagati 
metre. By contrast with the Mahabharata, other forms of these two 
metres do not occur in the Ramayana, as Hopkins observed.” Out of 
the total number of verses in longer metres (858.5, counting 6-line 
verses as one and a half), nearly 58% are ¢tristubh (497) and 36% 
vamsastha (310.5), with the remaining 6% consisting of 27 puspitagra, 
11 aparavaktra, 6 rucwra, 4 praharsini (at 2.73.17 and 99.17—19), 1 vaisvadet 
(5.63.26) and 2 anomalous verses (2.108.25—26).°! 


°° To be precise, the Ayodhyakanda has 17 sargas lacking a tag verse and 30 with 
multiple tag verses out of 111 sargas, the Aranyakanda has 24 lacking and 11 multiple 
out of 71, the Kiskindhakanda has 28 lacking and 9 multiple out of 66, the Sundarakanda 
has 22 lacking and 16 multiple out of 66, and the Yuddhakanda has 36 lacking and 
18 multiple out of 116, while the Balakdnda has 65 lacking and | multiple out of 76 
and the Uttarakanda has 83 lacking and 7 multiple. This decline in frequency of tag 
verses in the text is found also in the * passages, indicating that it is common to all 
recensions (cf. Brockington 1984: 51 n. 65). 

6° Hopkins 1901a: 276; cf. also Oldenberg 1896. 

61 Hopkins (1901a: 332) identifies the first of these two anomalous verses as 
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Tokunaga has examined the shift of caesura in the tnstubh metre 
by establishing the ratio of word boundaries after the third to sixth 
syllables of tristubh/jagatt lines and of second vipula, which are almost 
identical in quantitative sequence in the Ramdyana.” He shows that 
there is a clear tendency in the second vpula for the word boundary 
to occur after the fifth syllable. In the éristubh verses of the Ayodhyakanda 
there is effectively the same pattern of frequency for the position of 
the word boundary, but in the other books there is a steady shift of 
the word boundary from the fifth to the fourth syllable in the éstubh, 
seen most clearly in the Balakanda with the Uttarakanda intermediate 
between it and the Yuddhakanda. Tokunaga suggests that this shift 
reflects a trend by composers to differentiate the two metres again, 
after they had coalesced into one quantitative sequence through the 
disappearance of the x - - - opening for the ¢trstubh in the Ramayana. 
If so, he comments, it is further evidence for the dominance of the 
Sloka over the tnstubh by this period. 


Growth and development 


The earliest phases of research in the 19th century on the origins 
and growth of the Ramayana have already been mentioned in the 
second chapter. Weber placed the date of its composition as late as 
the 3rd or 4th century A.D. but Jacobi held that the core must be 
earlier than the 5th century B.C., probably between the 8th and 6th 
centuries. Early in the 20th century Keith reopened the discussion 
on Jacobi’s dating of the Ramdyana and, after a discussion both of 
Jacobi’s arguments and of various further points, decided that there 
is no reason to postulate a date later than 300 B.C. for the core of 
the Ramayana and that the poem probably belonged to the 6th cen- 
tury. Keith argued that the Dasaratha Jataka provided no valid evi- 
dence and that generally nothing could be made out of the relation 
of the Ramayana to Buddhism, as well as asserting that the evidence 
identifying Lanka as Ceylon was extremely weak. Utgikar subsequently 
rebutted the view originating with Weber that the Dasaratha Jataka 
presents an earlier version of the Rama story, stressing the difference 


asambadha but is unable to classify the second. The more elaborate metres are com- 
moner in * passages than in the text. 

® Tokunaga 1993: 543-540. 

Keith 1915. 
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between the gathas and the prose commentary and affirming that 
probably the gathas draw on the Ramayana. However, the debate 
has continued sporadically ever since, with one of the most recent 
contributions being that by Richard Gombrich, which shows that 
the Dasaratha Jataka has clumsily incorporated motifs from the Vessantara 
Jataka (which contains certain episodes similar to some in the 
Ayodhyakanda, although the relationship between them is not clear) 
and is a garbled narrative which cannot be seriously considered as 
an early version of the Rama story.® 

Hopkins, prompted by the start of publication of the Northwestern 
recension, questioned whether an original Ramdyana ever existed, 
justifying ‘this heretical suspicion’, as he termed it, by a comparison 
of selected passages from various recensions, and arguing that right 
from the time of the first recitation there was in practice no original 
and emphasising the fluidity of oral transmission. The pessimism of 
this conclusion was controverted by Bulcke in the first of his contri- 
butions to the study of the growth of the Ramdayana.®’ This provides 
some statistics on the differences between the NW, NE and S recen- 
sions in terms of shared and exclusive material and then examines 
them from the point of view of subject-matter; he establishes that 
31% of the verses in the NW recension of the Sundarakanda are absent 
from the Bengal recension and 28% from the S recension, with 13% 
belonging exclusively to the NW recension. He adds that the narrative 
changes very little since the additional verses are often due to repeti- 
tions of laments, consolations and fuller descriptions of events already 
narrated. He suggests that all three recensions were reduced to writing 
independently on the basis of a text which had been transmitted 
orally for several centuries by professional singers. Bulcke establishes 
that both the NE and NW recensions go back to a common source 
but that NW is contaminated from the S recension, while also pointing 
out that the Uttarakinda shows no differences worth mentioning. In 
his book, which provides a comprehensive survey not only of the 
origins and growth of the Ramdyana but also of later literature on the 
Rama story, Bulcke identifies a number of interpolations in the core 
books and outlines what he sees as the kernel of the story.% He 


6 Utgikar 1924. 

8 Gombrich 1985. 

6 Hopkins 1926. 

67 Bulcke 1947-48; cf. also Bulcke 1952-53 and 1955-56. 
68 Bulcke 1950; cf. also Bulcke 1960. 
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suggests a date towards the end of the 4th century B.C., or less 
probably in the 3rd, for the original redaction of the epic by Valmiki. 

More recent suggestions about dating include Grintser’s suggestion 
that the period of formation for both epics is approximately from 
the 4th century B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., Ananda Guruge’s pla- 
cing of the Ramayana somewhere before 300 B.C., P. L. Bhargava’s 
dating of 600 B.C., Goldman’s suggestion of a date for the oldest 
parts no later than the middle of the 6th century B.C. but not be- 
fore the beginning of the 7th century (then defined as ‘sometime be- 
tween 750 and 500 B.C.’), and Gregory Alles’s arguments for a Sunga 
dating for the core (by which, however, he means basically the whole 
of the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas) and a location for its author in the 
Northeast.®? My own statement was that the first stage belongs to the 
period from about the 5th to the 4th century B.C. and this remains 
my view, even after taking into account the recent strong arguments 
for a later dating for the Buddha; in relative terms, therefore, this 
dating represents a limited upward revision. 

The Balakanda has generally been recognised as being, equally with 
the Uttarakanda, a later addition to the original epic, although there 
have been attempts to argue that it is essential to the narrative or 
that some part of it is as old as the rest.’”? Less attention has been 
drawn to the fact that parts of its narrative are totally unsupported 
elsewhere. For example, there is no evidence outside 1.15-17 that 
Rama and his brothers were born more or less simultaneously or 
that Laksmana and Satrughna are twins, which contrasts with Kusa 
and Lava being emphatically called yamaata in the Uttarakanda and 
Laksmana and Satrughna themselves being explicitly called twins by 
Kalidasa (Raghuvamsa 10.71). Nor is there any reference elsewhere in 


8 See Grintser 1974: 136-152, Guruge 1991: 38, Bhargava 1965, Ramayana 1984: 
I, 22-23, Alles 1988-89. 

7° An example of the first trend is that Ramashraya Sharma (1971: 6-7) finds 
references to the Balakanda at 2.110.36-50 (Sita’s account of Rama bending Siva’s 
bow) and 3.36.3-16 (Marica’s account of his previous encounter with Rama), and 
to the Uttarakanda at 5.2.19-20 (Lanka built by Visvakarman and formerly occupied 
by Kubera), 8.14 (Ravana scarred by Visnu’s cakra), 44.7-8 (Ravana’s conquest of 
the gods), 49.24-26 (Rama is human and Sugriva a monkey—implying Ravana’s 
boon) and 1031* 2-3 (the shaking of Kaildsa). Similarly, Goldman (Ramayana 1984: 
I, 64) asserts that ‘the “genuine” books contain at least two references to the events 
of Book One’, citing the same two passages and noting their close similarities with 
the relevant Balakanda passages; however, by declaring that these passages are 
summarising the Balakanda material he prejudges the issue of the direction of bor- 
rowing. More probably, the Bala and Uttara kanda passages are expanding on the 
hints in the other books. 
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the Valmiki Ramayana to Dasaratha’s impotence and their mira- 
culous birth, not even in Dasaratha’s dying look back over his past 
(2.57-58). 

Before the middle of the 19th century, the older Holtzmann noted 
in passing the inferior style of the Balakanda by comparison with the 
Ayodhyakanda, the duplication involved in the asvamedha and the putresti 
and the respective roles of Vasistha and RSyasrnga, and the generally 
Puranic character of its contents.’! Jacobi, who was the first to dem- 
onstrate in detail the overall lateness of the Balakanda, nevertheless 
postulates an early date for a brief passage which he believed was 
prefixed to the present Ayodhyakanda, to remedy the perceived abrupt- 
ness of the opening of the story there.” The passage that he recon- 
structed comprises 1.5.1—9, 6.2-4, 17.10, 1lce-12d, 14, 13 and 17, 
which clearly is an introduction, but to the Balakanda alone.’ Its 
style is quite different from that of the early Ramayana but similar to 
the more elaborate style of the second stage. More recently, Vekerdi 
has suggested that sargas 5-7, though subject to some expansion 
(especially in sarga 7), belong with the older books; he notes their 
more elaborate style and also the verse in longer metre concluding 
each, as is usual in the older books.’* The contrast with the im- 
mediately following Rsyasrnga episode (1.8-10), to which Vekerdi 
draws attention, is indeed very marked, for this shows a very simple 
and flat style. He also discusses the problems of how to link the 
presumed original beginning of the epic with the start of the Ayodhya- 
kanda, which presupposes certain events told in the last chapter of 
the Balakanda. Goldman suggests that the Balakanda has developed 
gradually, over a period of perhaps several centuries, with the sub- 
stantial parts dealing with Rama’s early exploits probably forming 
‘part of the original stratum of the epic’.” 

The basic purpose for the addition of the Balakanda is to provide 
a curious audience with information on Rama’s birth, youthful exploits 
and marriage, while at the same time giving to Rama the enhanced 
status that was by then being assigned to him. Some of its incidents 


71 Holtzmann sen. 1841: 36-38. 

” Jacobi 1893: 50-59. 

73 G. H. Bhatt suggests as much for the first part of this passage in his Critical 
Notes on the Balakanda (Ramayana 1960-75: 424 and 435). Incidentally, Herman 
Lommel deals with the legends of the enmity between Vasistha and Visvamitra in 
a series of texts, including the Balakanda (1965-66). 

™ Vekerdi 1966. 

Ramayana 1984: 60-81. 
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are clearly elaborated out of suggestions in the main narrative, while 
others are purely fanciful, and others again are peripheral to the 
main story and are closer to Puranic than epic narrative. The Bala- 
kanda evidently has grown from a number of virtually independent 
episodes over a considerable period of time and the recognition that 
it and the Uttarakanda are later should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that there are many differences between them and within each. 
Its definitive fixing in its present form is placed by Bulcke in the Ist 
century A.D. and by various other scholars at different dates up to 
the 4th century A.D. Séhnen looks at the summaries at the beginning 
of the Balakanda and suggests that sarga 1, the Samksipta Ramayana, 
which shows no awareness either of the rest of the Balakanda or of 
Rama as an avatdra of Visnu, was not originally meant as an intro- 
duction to the epic but represents a slightly different version current 
even after the composition of the Valmiki Ramayana.’ It was later 
adapted to the Ramayana when it was included—later than the sum- 
mary in catchwords in sarga 3—in order to explain how Valmiki 
gained his knowledge about the events of Rama’s life. Vaudeville 
discusses the krauficavadha episode in sarga 2 and as a result posits by 
analogy with the kraufict as heroine of the tale a stage in the epic 
when ‘the patwrata Sita was the central figure’, while she also distin- 
guishes a kind of double prologue, one giving a mythological expla- 
nation of the origin of the Rama legend (1.1, 1. 2.22-37 apart from 
27-28, and 1.3.1—2) and one naturalistic (1.2.3-21, 27-28, 38-40 
and 1.4); Stephen Roney seeks to interpret the Ramdyana as an aesthetic 
experience, in which the kraufca episode provides the symbolic key, 
the two birds furnishing the motif of alternating ‘pairing’ and oppo- 
sition.”” The familiarity with the rasa theory shown by this account of 
Valmiki’s discovery of the sloka is enough to mark it as late. 
Earlier, Liiders demonstrated that the form of the Rsyasrnga episode 
(1.8-10) was later than the versions in the Mahabharata (3.110-3) and 
the Padma Purana.” Even earlier, Lassen had pointed out the awkward- 
ness with which the putresti performed by RSyaésrnga (1.14) follows 


76 Sdhnen 1978. 

” Vaudeville 1963, also 1961-62; Roney 1982-83. The episode is also discussed 
by Bernhard Kélver (1985) and, in relation to Abhinavagupta’s reference to it, by 
Masson (1968). 

78 Liiders 1897. Georg von Simson also studies the Rsyasmmga story and inter- 
prets it as the marriage of the earth to the moon, the whole forming a rain myth 
(1986). 
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the asvamedha (1.11—-13) in the account of DaSaratha’s sacrifices and 
the abruptness of the insertion of the Parasurama episode (1.73-75).” 
He notes that both episodes are intended to affirm Rama’s status as 
an avatara of Visnu, which is not otherwise explicitly claimed in the 
Balakanda. Incidentally, Asoke Chatterjee demonstrates that the North- 
ern version of the Ramayana, which makes Santa the adopted daugh- 
ter of Lomapada of Anga, does so through confusion and thus the 
Southern version, where she is his own daughter, is more original; 
he pinpoints the probable cause as conflation of Dasaratha Lomapada 
with Dagaratha of Ayodhya.® 

The entire Visvamitra episode (1.31—64) lacks direct relevance to 
the main story and G. H. Bhatt in effect suggests its omission by 
stating that sarga 65 should naturally follow sarga 30.°' On the other 
hand, Goldman has pointed out that, as Jacobi first noticed, the 
description of the region through which Rama is led by Visvamitra 
seems to reflect a time before the rise of Buddhism and of Magadhan 
supremacy (1.34, also 1.46-47)."* However, the episode is itself com- 
posed of separate elements, such as the story of Sagara (1.37—43) 
and Satananda’s account of Visvamitra’s history (1.50-64); indeed, 
since sarga 49 is relevant for the later arrival in Mithila and also 
refers back to events narrated earlier, while 1.50.18-28 repeats sarga 
33, the process of compilation is still fairly transparent. Lesny dem- 
onstrates the correspondence of parts of the story of Sagara and 
Asamafijas with the versions found in the Harwamsa (10.56-64 with 
218*-22*) and Visnu Purana (4.4.1-3) and concludes that they derive 
from a common source, as well as emphasising the Puranic charac- 
ter of the Balakanda.** Subsequently Kirfel compared the story of 
Sagara’s sons (1.37-43) and the story of Diti and Indra (1.45) with 
the Brahmanda and Vayu Puranas (also Mbh. 3.106), argued that its 
author knew the Vayu Purana in something like its present form, and 
so assigned the Balakanda as a whole (rather than the specific episodes) 


79 Lassen 1866: I, 586-87. Satyavrat Shastri shows that the explanations of the 
commentaries providing motivation for the asvamedha are in contradiction with the 
text and suggests that ‘the redactor who grafted the Rsyasrnga narrative was an 
Atharvavedin’, on the basis of atharvasirast proktair mantraih at 1.14.2cd, and that he 
wanted ‘to show the equal importance of his Veda along with the Rgveda’ (Satyavrat 
1978: 282). 

8° Chatterjee 1954. 

8! Ramayana 1960-75: I, 456. 

82 Ramayana 1984-: I, 21-22. 

8 Lesny 1913. 
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to the second half of the 4th century A.D. As noted in the previous 
section, Jacobi pointed out a series of metrically irregular padas in 
the Visvamitra episode and the number of Puranic-style accounts in 
it suggest a relatively late date for much at least of it. In the middle 
of the 19th century, R. Roth stressed that the version of the Sunahsepa 
legend (1.60—61) is quite different from the older one of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, and also dealt with the legend of Triganku (1.56-59), no- 
ting the great differences between the Ramayana and the Harwamsa, 
and argued that it may be a distortion of the Sunahéepa legend. 
Textual repetition between the last sarga of the Balakanda and the 
first sarga of the Ayodhyakanda probably points to the separation of 
what once formed a single passage, as is also suggested by the varia- 
tion between the recensions over just where the division between the 
two books is made. More generally, it is clear that the opening of 
the Ayodhyakanda has been extensively reworked, on the evidence of 
its language and style, and roughly the first thirty sargas, narrating 
the intrigues that lead to Rama’s banishment, have been so altered 
or inflated as to bear little stylistic relationship to the core of the 
Ramayana; they thus constitute the first of the expansions and additions 
which form the second stage of growth of the text, to be surveyed 
next.® The extreme length of sarga 46, narrating Sumantra’s return 
and the exiles’ crossing of the Ganga, suggests that it has been greatly 
expanded at a relatively late date, after the division into sargas had 
become established; whereas it is integral to the narrative, the next 
sarga (47, containing Rama’s lament) is peripheral and may well be 
an interpolation—certainly the pessimism attributed here to Rama is 
out of character with the usual portrayal of him. 2.57-58, in which 
Dasaratha narrates his former misdeed and the curse by which he 
is now dying separated from his son, have certainly been greatly 
expanded, if indeed the whole passage, with the exception of Daga- 
ratha’s death itself, has not simply been inserted; Pollock, noting the 
similarities to the Sama Jataka, suggests that as their prototype.*” The 
description of the evils of a kingless state at 2.61 is largely identical 


% Kirfel 1947. 

® Roth 1850-53. On Triganku (1.57-60) compare also the analysis by Shulman 
(1985: 236-37). 

* Detailed arguments for the material presented in this and the next few pages 
are contained in Brockington 1984 (and summarised in the Appendix, pp. 329- 
346). For a detailed study of various textual points in the constituted text of the 
Ayodhyakanda, see Pollock 1979. 

8” Ramayana 1984—: II, 37 and 62. 
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with Mbh. 12.67—68, with additional parallels with Mbh. 12.15.32-33, 
and this kind of semi-proverbial material is hardly likely to have formed 
part of either epic originally. The account of Bharata’s return and 
his rejection of his mother’s actions in 2.65-69 have clearly 
been greatly expanded in the second stage of growth, while Hopkins 
recognised the Surabhi episode, referred to in 68.15~—24, as an inser- 
tion derived from Mbh. 3.10.5—18,®° and many of Bharata’s curses 
in sarga 69 have close parallels in Mbh. 13.95-96. The description 
of the construction of the royal road at 2.74 and the account of 
Bharadvaja’s entertainment of Bharata’s army at 2.85 are both ob- 
vious interpolations, showing features of vocabulary and style unex- 
ampled elsewhere. The exceptionally high proportions of long 
compounds in 2.88-89 (in which Rama points out the beauties of 
Citrakiitta to Sita and expresses his joy at living there in her com- 
pany) and the elaborate figures of speech indicate their ornate char- 
acter, typical of the second stage of growth. The kaccitt chapter is 
undoubtedly an intrusion into both the Ramayana (2.94) and the 
Mahabharata (2.5), with virtually identical wording in both. 2.95, in 
which Rama learns of Dagaratha’s death, seems to have been greatly 
expanded. In sargas 98 to 102 are narrated repeated pleas to Rama 
to return and there has clearly been considerable expansion or addi- 
tion here; Jacobi suggests that 2.99.17—103.11 were interpolated, with 
Vasistha’s speech in 2.102 forming an interpolation within the inter- 
polation, while Sdhnen suggests that the basic dialogue between Rama 
and Bharata may originally have consisted only of the speeches in 
sarga 97 and 104.9-22, and Pollock suggests that the tradition of the 
wise Rama, preserved in the gathds of the Dasaratha Jataka, seems to 
have been adapted in 98.15ff.8° Jacobi also commented on the oc- 
currence of 16 similes in as many verses in sarga 106 and this and 
the next two sargas have clearly been expanded by later reciters or 
poets keen to elaborate the description of the mourning town of 
Ayodhya, the enthronement of the sandals and the fears expresssed 
by the ascetics living on Citrakuta. The account of Sita’s meeting 
and conversation with Anasiiya at 2.110-111 has little real connec- 
tion with the main narrative and Bulcke has rightly identified the 


88 Hopkins 1899. 

89 Jacobi 1893: 88-89, Séhnen 1979: 199, and Ramayana 1984-: II, 38 and 504- 
05 (but contrast Gombrich 1985 mentioned above, n. 65). Ruben (1964-65) notes 
that Jabali’s speech at 2.100 is absent both from the Ramopakhyana and from the 
Raghwamsa. 
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episode as a late interpolation on grounds of subject matter;” this is 
confirmed by the general lateness of language and style. 

The first four sargas of the Aranyakanda have clearly suffered from 
inflation on the evidence of their language and style; the description 
of the Dandakaranya hermitage, especially 3.1.3-10, is exceptionally 
florid and is paralleled in Mbh. 3.145.25~-32; the Viradha episode in 
the second and third sargas may well be an anticipation of Sirpa- 
nakha’s attack later; and Indra’s visit to Sarabhanga’s hermitage in 
sarga 4 seems meant to enhance Rama’s significance in a manner 
more typical of the second stage. Sita’s attempt to dissuade Rama 
from killing Raksasas and his reply in 3.8-9 are an obvious attempt 
at an ethical justification of Rama’s conduct, belonging to a later 
stage, while the next two sargas, 3.10—-11, narrating Rama’s visit to 
Agastya and Agastya’s gift of divine weapons, betray their lateness 
by over-use of supposedly epic features and frequent mention of Visnu. 
Jatayus’ genealogy at 3.13 has pronounced cosmogonic overtones, as 
well as parallels with the Mahabharata and several grammatical irregu- 
larities, together suggestive of a late addition. Laksmana’s description 
of winter at 3.15 contains a plethora of more elaborate figures of 
speech, especially svabhavokn, and clearly reflects later urges to produce 
a kavya. There has probably been some expansion throughout the 
passage narrating the conflicts with various Raksasas, 3.24-29, but 
the sargas which show the clearest stylistic evidence of this are 25 
and 28-29; similarly, the account in the next sarga of Sarpanakha 
going to Ravana to seek vengeance has obviously been expanded 
and 3.30.4-20 in particular, describing Ravana’s past exploits, are 
ornate in style. Goldman and Masson examine Rama’s encounter 
with Sirpanakha within the narrative as a whole (including her 
introducing herself as Ravana’s sister at 3.16.18-19), ask why everyone 
seems ignorant of where Ravana lives, and conclude that originally 
the epic was ‘not a reflection of “high” mythology’ nor a ‘repre- 
sentation of a primal conflict between the gods (and men) and the 
demons’ but ‘a product (doubtless much altered with time) of rela- 
tively simple bardic or even folkloric story-tellings’.°! Ignorance of 
Ravana and his whereabouts subsequently is, however, essentially for 
narrative and artistic reasons, as Mary Brockington has pointed out.” 


% Bulcke 1952. 

3! Goldman and Masson 1969; cf. also van Daalen 1980: 140-65. 

® Personal communication. Goldman and Masson themselves begin their study 
by saying that ‘virtually nobody, with the interesting (and narratively essential) 
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The reason why Rama has to forget the Sirpanakha incident (and 
the far more serious slaughter of Khara, Disana and the other 
Raksasas) is so that later he shall have no forebodings of danger to 
Sita and thereby be open to accusations of carelessness. 

Incidentally, to digress briefly, this is not the only narrative incon- 
sistency in the Ramayana and its ramifications are extensive: not only 
has Rama later forgotten all about Sirpanakha naming Ravana as 
her brother, when at 3.64.5-7 he asks why Ravana should have carried 
Sita off and who he is, but it is presupposed also at 3.67.19-23 
(Kabandha’s information), 4.6.20—21 (Sugriva’s ignorance) and 57.19- 
20 (Sampati’s revelation of Ravana’s location). Elsewhere, for example, 
at 3.44 Sita refrains from revealing to Ravana that Rama has gone 
after the golden deer, which implies a certain suspicion about his 
motives which runs counter to the overall presentation of her behaviour 
towards the supposed mendicant. Subsequently, Sampati describes 
having seen Ravana going apparently on foot or at least on the ground 
with Sita at 4.58.15cd (contrast the Northern substitute passage 1215*), 
as well as seeming to compress the sky by his momentum (4.58.18b). 
When Hanuman approaches Sita, she is first of all unornamented 
(5.13.20c, 35b and 37—the last confirmed by a simile in cd), then 
ornamented (39-42), and again unornamented at 5.15.30b; on this 
occasion the most likely explanation for the discrepancy is that at 
least 5.13.39-42 are a later expansion and quite probably 38-49 (for 
which there is also some manuscript evidence). Most obviously, 
Lanka, though burnt down by Hanuman when Ravana has his tail 
set alight (at 5.52), is still standing in all its strength and grandeur 
when Rama arrives with the Vanara army (6.30). Such inconsistency 
is natural and inevitable in an oral composition (‘even Homer nods’), 
where it is the overall plot that matters and not the minutiae of its 
details. 

Ravana’s journey to Marica includes an obviously late insertion 
on Garuda’s exploits at 3.33.28-34, although sarga 33 as a whole is 


exception of the vulture king Jatayu and his brother Sampati, seems to know who 
Ravana is’ (1969: 95), but they fail to follow up this insight, preferring to see in it 
a sign of the original obscurity of Ravana, who has been exalted in status as Rama’s 
grandeur has increased (a valid but unremarkable point). 

% Hiltebeitel, however (1980-81), proposes a symbolic meaning for Sita’s jewels 
in terms of her representing auspiciousness throughout, contrasting her with Draupadi 
in the Mahabharata. 

% For Jacobi (1893: 34) this inconsistency was an indication that the account of 
the burning was absent from the original narrative; cf. also van Daalen (1980: 142). 
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a later ornate production. So too the description of the golden deer 
at 3.40 makes considerable use of the more elaborate figures of 
svabhavokti and utpreksa, suggesting that it may well have undergone 
expansion. This applies even more obviously to the passage where 
Sita entertains the disguised Ravana and rejects his advances, at 3.44— 
45, with Sita’s closing tirade (3.45.29-45) showing great elaboration 
of language and imagery, while sarga 50, where Ravana resumes his 
flight with Sita, also seems to have been elaborated in the second 
stage. Sarga 53 and the following sarga are similar in content to 5.18- 
20, of which they may be anticipations; the use of many figures of 
speech and the grammatical irregularities are certainly exceptional. 
Sarga 58 shows clear signs in its language and imagery of being an 
insertion, by contrast with the simple but dramatic language of the 
intervening sargas 55-57 (on which it expands for artistic motives), 
and it is lacking from two manuscripts (V1 and Bl) and from 
Gorresio’s edition. In the same way, Rama’s ravings at the loss of 
Sita in sarga 60 are an elaboration on the preceding sarga making 
great use of figures of speech and long compounds. For the same 
reasons, the final sarga 71 of the Aranyakanda seems to be later; there 
does seem to be a pattern of the beginnings and ends of books having 
been particularly liable to inflation (the exceptional length of the first 
sarga of the Kiskindhakanda is another illustration of this). 

Within the Kiskindhakanda Sugriva’s description to Rama of the 
Saptajana hermitage (4.13) provides an idyllic interlude between the 
first and second combats of Valin and Sugriva and the ornateness of 
its language and style suggest that it is a later addition, intended no 
doubt to relieve the tension.” The two sargas where Valin reproaches 
Rama for killing him by stealth and Rama justifies his action, 4.17— 
18, again constitute a passage inserted, or at least greatly expanded, 
in order to provide ethical justification at a period when this was felt 
necessary; despite the subject matter, there is a high proportion of 
various figures of speech and Hopkins noted that the metre is very 
close to the classical form of the sloka.° Sarga 21, in which Hanuman 


8° Masson (1975) examines the enmity between Valin and Sugriva along Freudian 
lines, seeing Sugriva’s acceptance that Dundubhi has killed Valin as the wish-fulfilment 
one would expect in sibling rivalry. Elsewhere (1981) he looks at Hanuman similarly. 
Rosalind Lefeber provides a sensible survey of the issues surrounding the death of 
Valin in her translation of the Kiskindhakanda (Ramayana 1984-: IV, 45-50). Shulman 
(1979a) compares Kampan’s treatment of the slaying of Valin with that in the Valmiki 
Ramayana. 

%® Hopkins 1901a: 19. However, P. L. Bhargava (1991-92), accepting that 4.17— 
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consoles Tara, is absent from some Northern manuscripts and dis- 
placed in others, so its authenticity is dubious simply on textual grounds 
but in addition it shows unusual linguistic features. The account of 
Tara’s lament and her grief at Valin’s funeral in 4.23—24 is obviously 
elaborated stylistically and in fact 4.24.2-12 are omitted in several 
Northern manuscripts. The extended passages in longer metres in 
the middle of sargas 4.27-30 are a strong indication that they are 
later elaborations—dquite apart from their ornate style and many long 
compounds—and again parts are absent from many Northern manu- 
scripts (27.14-32 and 29.15—20). 

The description of the four search-parties sent out by Sugriva at 
4.39-42 has been the subject of much critical attention over the years. 
Jacobi concluded that it must be an interpolation and specifically 
rejected several parts on the grounds of repetition.” Lévi showed 
that its geographical descriptions are paralleled in the Hanvamsa and 
the Saddharmasmrtyupasthana.* Lévi regards it as inconceivable that the 
Ramayana should borrow from a Buddhist text and as improbable 
that both derive from a common source in view of the closeness of 
similarity; accordingly he argues that the passage existed in the 
Ramayana before the 2nd century A.D. Mankad points out the simi- 
larity of several lines to Matsya Purana 163, from which he argues 
that they were taken; however his arguments are inadequate to 
establish the direction of borrowing and other evidence suggests that 
the Matsya Purana was familiar with the Ramayana. On the other 
hand, van Daalen was inclined to accept that there were originally 
four search parties, although their present form may be different from 
that original. The repetitiveness and formulaic nature of these sargas 
is striking, as is the similarity of 42.40-41, 43-44 and 933* with 
Mbh. 13.80.20-26, especially since many of the multi-member com- 
pounds in these sargas are typical of the Mahabharata. Certainly, all 


18 are interpolated, goes on to argue, by a rather doubtful reading of neighbouring 
passages, that some verses describing a battle between Rama and Valin have been 
lost before 4.16.25 and that only after this happened were these two sargas added to 
justify Rama’s conduct. 

% Jacobi 1893: 39 and 1897. F. E. Pargiter (1894) also considered the search 
party accounts to be a later interpolation. 

% Lévi 1918. 

99 PD. R. Mankad, introduction to Kiskindhakanda and comments in the Critical 
Notes (Ramayana 1960-75: vol. IV, pp. XXXV-—XLIV and 461), and Mankad 1966; 
cf. also my comments (Brockington 1984: 113) and those by Lefeber (Ramayana 
1984-: IV, 29-35), also my review of this (Brockington 1995b). 

100 ‘Van Daalen 1980: 148-49. 
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the evidence points to their being greatly expanded, although there 
is likely to have been some much briefer passage there earlier, as the 
beginning of sarga 45 indicates, in its transition to Sugriva’s narration 
of Valin’s fight with Dundubhi and his own exile.'"' The entry of 
the Vanaras into the Rksabila at 4.49 has also clearly undergone con- 
siderable later expansion on the evidence of its language and style, 
incorporating a certain amount of svabhavokti and utpreksa. 

The whole Nisakara episode at 4.58-62 was already questioned 
by the commentators Ramanuja, who notes that some of the manu- 
scripts that he used contained them and some did not, and Govinda- 
raja, who states plainly that they are praksipta. The manuscripts used 
for the Critical Edition do support its inclusion in the text (although 
sarga 62 has had a rather chequered manuscript transmission—per- 
haps significantly it is the final sarga of the book in the NE recension), 
whereas linguistic criteria identify 59-61 as clearly secondary, with 
the prophecy in sarga 61 the most obviously anomalous, being posi- 
tively Puranic in style (as well as alluding to an incident that is 
narrated at 3 App. I.12.35-38). The last two sargas of the passage, 
4.59-61, containing the preparations for Hanuman’s leap, are as much 
of a preface to the Sundarakanda and seem to have suffered the inflation 
observable elsewhere at the beginnings and ends of books, with many 
elaborate figures of speech, and high proportions of vrddhied deriva- 
tives and long compounds. 

The opening sargas of the Sundarakanda, 5.1—-8, in which Hanuman’s 
leap and his exploration of Lanka are narrated, have undoubtedly 
been expanded and elaborated on over a long period. Its editor, 
Jhala, accepts that the Surasa episode in sarga | is a later addition 
and notes the Aataka commentary’s scornful rejection of 1.146-149 
as inserted.'” The great length of half these sargas indicates that some 
of the expansion took place at quite a late stage, while two of them 
are composed entirely in longer metres (4 and 6, with sarga 4 also 
quite exceptionally rhymed throughout). Sargas 12-17 constitute the 
next major elaborated passage in what is in general a rather ornate 
book (as its name probably implies), with high proportions of long 


‘0 Incidentally, Alf Hiltebeitel (1979-80) follows a lengthy survey of contemporary 
South Indian buffalo sacrifice to the goddess with an interpretation of Valin’s slaying 
of Dundubhi as involving ‘evocations of a buffalo sacrifice’, with particular reference 
to Matanga and Sabari. 

12 G. C. Jhala, introduction to Sundarakinda and Critical Notes (Ramayana 1960- 
75: vol. V, pp. XX XTI—XOCXTIT and 477). 
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compounds and similes in all of them, as well as various other unusual 
features; Jacobi drew attention to the large number of similes in sarga 
17 and Bulcke has suggested that sarga 14 is a later interpolation.'” 
5.26-27 are again entirely in longer metres and show high propor- 
tions of long compounds and of similes—obvious signs of expansion 
in the second stage of growth. 5.33-37, which narrate Hanuman’s 
conversation with Sita have undergone considerable expansion, some 
of which is still detectable on manuscript evidence: 32.5-12 are omitted 
by most NE manuscripts and sarga 37 by all NE manuscripts except 
N1, while there is extensive repetition between sargas 37 and 54-66 
(also between 36.22—26 and 65.7—12). By contrast with these unusu- 
ally long sargas, 5.43, in which Hanuman kills the sons of Ravana’s 
ministers, is exceptionally short, which suggest that its insertion, pre- 
sumably in order to enhance Hanuman’s prestige, came after the 
shape of the surrounding sargas was already fixed. The same kind of 
considerations no doubt apply to the elaboration of 5.45-47, which 
contain high proportions of long compounds and of similes, while 
sarga 45 is entirely in vamSastha, with longer verses interspersed through- 
out 46. There has also been much expansion and insertion in 5.54— 
58, in which Hanuman meets Sita again, returns across the sea and 
tells his companions about his experiences; sazga 56 anticipates 65- 
66, in which Hanuman narrates his experience and Sita’s message 
to Rama, at great length before the same material is presented more 
briefly (and in a presumably older form) in sarga 57, although sarga 
57, along with 54-55, has a high proportion of long compounds. 
In the Yuddhakinda some of the most obvious expansions have 
occurred in the descriptions of combat but various other sargas have 
also been inflated. Sargas 4-5, narrating the muster of the Vanara 
army and Rama’s despondency, suggest this by their elaborate use 
of figures of speech and the inclusion of formule drawn from the 
Mahabharata stock. Sita’s lament and her consoling by Sarama at 6.23-— 
24 anticipate her lament and consolation by Trijata in sarga 38 (as 
often, the first occurring of such doublets seems the later) and stylis- 
tic indications confirm their lateness, whereas there is no linguistic or 
stylistic evidence to confirm Bulcke’s suggestion that the preceding 
sarga 22 (the episode of the illusory head of Rama) is a later antici- 
pation of the illusory death of Sita in sarga 68.'% The descriptions of 


103 Jacobi 1893: 120, and Bulcke 1952. 
104 Bulcke 1950: 142-44. 
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the city of Lanka and of the start of the siege at 6.30—31 are highly 
ornate, while sarga 31 is also very long. Within the battle scenes, the 
sargas that seem to have undergone the greatest elaboration in terms 
of language and style, and in some instances metre, are 46-48, 53, 
55, 57-63, 70-73, 79-81, 87 and 90-91, although one of these does 
not contain descriptions of fighting, for sarga 70 contains Laksmana’s 
tirade on the inefficacy of dharma (and some of its proverbial matter 
at 70.31—2, 34 and 37-38 is paralleled in Mbh. 12.8.16 and 18-21). 
Several of these are attested neither in the Balakanda summaries nor 
in the Ramopakhyana, even though their subject matter leads to an 
expectation of mention in these texts. Subsequently, 6.102—-4, con- 
taining the preliminaries to the fire-ordeal and the ordeal itself, reveal 
their lateness more by their subject matter and vocabulary than by 
their style; their status has been questioned by several scholars.'® 
The next three sagas, 105-107 (in which Rama’s divinity and identity 
with Visnu are revealed to him, Sita is restored and Dasaratha appears 
from heaven) possess obvious stylistic features indicating their lateness, 
quite apart from their subject matter. Finally, the last few sargas of 
the book, 6.111-116, which would once have been the end of the 
whole epic, have clearly undergone considerable expansion, with the 
last two sargas becoming exceptionally long; on the other hand, some 
of the material is presumably quite old and, for example, Telang 
regarded the occurrence of the proverb eti jivantam dnando naram 
varsasatad api at 6.114.2cd as earlier than its appearance in Patajfijali.!° 
The popularity of some of this material, which would have been one 
reason for its expansion, is well shown in the way that the concluding 
passage on Rama’s righteous rule is reproduced extensively in the 
Mahabharata tradition (as is shown in detail in the first section of 
chapter ten). 

The Uitarakanda, like the Balakanda with which it forms the third 
stage of growth of the epic, is by no means homogeneous. As 
with the Balakanda too, there have been arguments both for and 
against its authenticity as part of the original Ramayana; for example, 
M. V. Kibe asserts that the Uttarakanda is a necessary part of the 
Ramayana, basically on grounds of piety, and Dileep Kumar Kanjilal 
stresses the citations in the Mahabharata, whereas Chatterjee regards 


' Tn particular, Nilmadhav Sen (1952a), but cf. also G. H. Bhatt (1955-56), and 
van Daalen 1980: 190-91. 
16 Telang 1874a and 1874b. 
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its developed religious and social pattern as evidence for its lateness, 
though still considering it pre-Buddhist.'"’ The most obvious stylistic 
difference is between Agastya’s narrative in sargas 1-36 and the re- 
maining sargas 37-100. The difference in total length is actually the 
reverse of that which the number of sargas might suggest, since the 
average length of sargas 1-36 is nearly double that of the other sargas 
and so their total length slightly exceeds that of sargas 37-100. The 
style of 7.1-36 is relatively ornate, with a fairly high proportion of 
similes and long compounds, and it contains more tag verses in longer 
metres (though still a lower proportion than in the core books); the 
general impression that it gives stylistically is not greatly dissimilar 
from the elaborated passages of the second stage that have just been 
surveyed. All except the last two sargas of the passage consist of 
Agastya’s narration of the previous exploits of Ravana and his an- 
cestors (for which reason Jacobi named it ‘die Ravaneis’) and mate- 
rial corresponding to this is found in the Ramopakhyana, the oldest 
reworking of Ramdyana material (also dealt with more fully in the 
first section of chapter ten). Antoine has suggested that this account 
of Ravana by Agastya (7.1-34) and the account of Visvamitra by 
Satananda in the Balakénda (1.50-64) ‘might well have been inde- 
pendent epic songs’;’® so far as Ravana’s exploits are concerned this 
has some plausibility. The last two sargas of Agastya’s narrative contain 
the story of Hanuman’s birth and childhood and show much the 
same degree of stylistic elaboration, although no doubt of independ- 
ent origin; Vekerdi regards this version of the Hanuman story as 
essentially the same as that in 4.65 (which he regards as ‘spurious’ 
and which was noted above as belonging to the second stage of 
growth).!° 

Apart from Agastya’s narrative, however, the Uttarakinda appears 
on the whole later than the Balakanda; there is much less divergence 
between the recensions and its view of Rama as divine is more 
advanced than anywhere else in the epic. Nonetheless, Kalidasa seems 
to allude to certain events from it and so it presumably is earlier 
than the 4th century A.D. (and so earlier than Kirfel’s dating of the 
Balakanda); indeed, Shah used the evidence of the Raghuvamsa in 


107 Kibe 1941, Kanjilal 1992, and A. K. Chatterjee 1972-73; cf. also the attempt 
by Ramashraya Sharma to find allusions to the Uttarakanda in earlier books, referred 
to in n. 70. 

108 Antoine 1975: 46-54. 

109 Vekerdi 1964. 
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support of his exclusion of App. 9 from the text (the passage describes 
the return journey of Satrughna to Ayodhya fourteen years after the 
killing of Lavana).'’? On the other hand, Sukumar Sen suggests that, 
although Kalidasa did know the story of the Uvttarakanda (since he 
dealt with it in Raghwamsa 14-15), he ‘appears to have known it as 
a separate myth appended to the Rama story as a sequel’ and that 
in fact much of the Uttarakanda is based on Kalidasa’s treatment of 
the theme.''’ Again, Gail uses sculptural evidence from the Kailasa 
temple at Elira (mid 8th century) to reinforce a late dating for both 
the Bala and Uttara kandas, since no scenes from them are represented 
among the friezes sculpted on it.'” 

The Uzttarakanda originated basically as a response to the natural 
curiosity felt by the audience to hear about the later events in Rama’s 
life too, following his installation in Ayodhya. Superficial hints of 
Rama’s exceptional status now became the basic theme of the 
Uitarakanda, in which the final stage was reached in the progress of 
Rama from a heroic figure to an ideal model of the perfect ruler 
and finally to the avatara of the supreme deity. More generally, the 
latter part of the Uttarakanda can be seen as an attempt to fill out 
some of the questions left unanswered at the end of the Yuddhakanda; 
more specifically, it can be seen as the realisation of the prediction 
made there by Mahesvara that Rama, after taking charge of the 
kingdom again, will establish the Iksvaku dynasty, celebrate an asva- 
medha and, after gaining unparalleled fame, deservedly go to heaven 
(6.107.1-6). With one exception (7.41, where the description of Rama 
and Sita in the pleasure-garden positively demands some stylishness), 
the style is plain and unadorned, and there is no real difference 
between the narration of obviously Puranic episodes, such as the stories 
of Sveta and Danda (7.68-72) or of Ila (7.78-81),' and episodes 
that are central to its plot, such as the banishment of Sita (7.42-47). 


"© For Shah’s arguments for excluding this passage and App. 13 (Rama’s threats 
to Earth after Sita’s disappearance and his consoling by Brahma and the other 
gods), both of which have full manuscript support, see his Introduction to the 
Uttarakanda (Ramayana 1960-75: VII, 26-29), and for a challenge to his decision see 
Narasimha Moorty 1995. 

"Nl Sukumar Sen 1977: 6-10. Gautam Patel (1994) has even argued specifically 
that the abandonment of Sita is not attested in the Ramopakhyana nor in Bhisa’s 
plays but was first created by Kalidasa, after which it was incorporated in the 
Uttarakanda. 

"2 Gail 1985. 

3 Ariel Glucklich (1988-89) examines the story of Danda at 7.70-72. 
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Karve links Sita’s second ordeal, narrated at 7.88, to the birth of the 
twins and popular beliefs that twins imply adultery, citing Mbh. 
1.115.21-24 (Kunti’s comments on Madri’s twins) and also a Marathi 
parallel.''* Vekerdi suggests that Laksmana’s banishment for disturbing 
Rama’s discourse with K4la (7.95) is a borrowing from the story of 
Arjuna’s exile for disturbing Yudhisthira in the bedchamber.!'!° 

The mechanisms by which the third stage came to be added are 
probably similar to those that saw the major expansion of the 
Mahabharata. This process of transformation seems in the case of both 
epics to be linked with passing from the hands of their traditional 
reciters, the siitas and kustlavas, into those of the brahmans as the 
guardians of all traditional learning. The group of formule whose 
distribution in both epics is relatively late provides good evidence of 
the changed interests of the later parts of both epics, since, although 
a few more general formule first appear now and even one battle 
formula, the majority have a broadly religious significance. Of these 
a number are specifically Vaisnava but there are several which reflect 
general religious, ethical or cosmological concerns, while links with 
the Puranas are becoming more obvious. By this period the two 
traditions had evidently merged and probably this, like the shift in 
interests, was a result of their transmission passing from the sitas and 
other bards to the brahmans. Within the Rdamdyana tradition, the 
process of contact with the Mahabharata seems to be particularly linked 
with the Northern recension. 

Sukthankar’s seminal article has elucidated the role of the Bhargavas 
in the amplification of the Mahabharata and in particular its brah- 
manisation. The Ramayana clearly underwent a parallel process of 
adaptation to brahman values, possibly under the influence of these 
same Bhargavas, although the evidence is much slighter. Shende first 
studied the occurrences of the Bhrgus and Angirases in the Ramayana 
and concluded that ‘When the Bhrgvangirases attempted to transform 
the Bharata into the Mahabharata, they must have also handled the 
Ramayana of Valmiki and absorbed it in the Mahabharata in the 
form of its condensed summary (the Ramopakhy4na).’''® Goldman 
notes that the Ramdayana twice identifies Valmiki as a Bhargava but 
only in the Uttarakanda—once by implication at 7.84.16 and once at 


4 Karve 1947. 
5 Vekerdi 1964: 192-93. 
6 Shende 1943b, cf. Shende 1943a and 1947. 
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7.1328* 2—and comes to the conclusion that the Uitarakanda is later 
than the Balakanda but earlier than Asvaghosa (who puts Valmiki 
and Cyavana in the same family, Buddhacarita 1.43) and that ‘if at all, 
Bhrguisation affected only the last two kandas of the Ramayana’.'”’ 
The insertion of didactic, ethical, philosophical and political material, 
which was perhaps intended to give the Ramayana too an encyclopaedic 
dimension, took place to a much more limited extent than with the 
Mahabharata. 

The shift from oral to written transmission of the Ramayana is 
probably related to this shift in transmission from bard to brahman 
and thus probably occurred between the second and third stages (but 
need not have happened all at once—despite the usual but unproven 
assumption that the writing down of an oral text occurs once only— 
any more than the cut-off between those stages is an absolutely sharp 
one) although as yet there is insufficient data to establish this conclu- 
sively. It is perhaps significant that the third stage displays a certain 
self-consciousness about the oral nature of the epic, since the Balakanda 
contains both the story of Narada telling Valmiki about Rama (1.6— 
2.41), with its suggestion of Valmiki himself as a bard (partly however 
contradicted by the emphasis on his having recourse to meditation 
to learn more of the story in sarga 3), and the narration of Valmiki’s 
composition by Kuga and Lava (sarga 4), with its stress on recitation, 
while the Uttarakanda recounts Valmiki’s sending of Kusa and Lava 
to recite the Ramdyana for the first time at Rama’s court (7.84—5) in 
a curious blending of old and new, recitation and first performance. 
Itinerant ballad-singers (kusilava, supposedly derived from the names 
of Kuga and Lava) did later play a role in the dissemination of the 
epics among the population at large. 

By contrast, the expansion of the core in the second stage was no 
doubt owed to the bards who recited it from memory, responding to 
the expectations of their audience, embellishing and augmenting the 
original story through the addition of episodes, descriptive digressions 
and geographical details. Consequently, while there are some changes 
in the relative frequency of formulaic personal epithets, there is no 
large-scale replacement of one set of formule by another, such as 
can be seen occurring between the second and third stages, and again 


7 Goldman 1976. Valmiki is also termed a Bhargava at Visnu Purdna 3.3.18 but 
elsewhere in the Ramayana he is called by the different patronymic Pracetasa (also, 
for example, at Raghuvamsa 15.63 and Uttararamacanta 7.14). 
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in the fourth stage. By the third stage the originally separate traditions 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are coalescing, with the attendant 
effects on their formulaic diction, and even in some instances the 
likelihood that the borrowing has been from a written text of the 
other epic, so specific are the details. 

While it is likely that Valmiki based his poem on pre-existing oral 
materials, there is no reason to suppose that he utilised everything 
available and every reason to suppose that other ballads continued 
to circulate at least for a considerable period, in some cases perhaps 
to be absorbed later into the Valmiki Ramayana. On the other hand, 
it seems unlikely that Madhva’s listing in the first adhyaya of his 
Mahabharatatatparyaninaya among the sources for his own teachings 
of the Miila-Ramayana, whereas in adhyadyas 3-9 and 10 he indicates 
the Maha-Ramdayana as the source of his epitome of the Rama epic, 
establishes the co-existence of two different stages of the Ramayana 
quite distinct from each other, as S. N. Tadpatrikar believed.''® It is 
even more doubtful whether any of the Buddhist Jataka material 
derives from these other ballads rather than from Valmiki, as noted 
above. However, some elements of the vernacular Ramdyanas could 
do so, although it seems on the whole more likely that they derive 
from other folk material or result from the transformation that the 
story undergoes through its absorption into popular or folk Hinduism. 

The Ramayana certainly continued to absorb material from varied 
sources, as is shown by the material relegated in the Critical Edition 
to its * passages and Appendix I, which forms the fourth and fifth 
stages of growth of the epic. These illustrate particularly clearly the 
divergence into recensions which has been an obvious feature of the 
history of the text, as well as showing the two opposing trends seen 
in material of the second stage of on the one hand elaboration on 
the more dramatic and lyrical aspects of the story and on the other 
narration in a plain and broadly Puranic style of various extraneous 
episodes. The most significant differences of style, however, are those 
between the recensions. The Northern recension presents on the whole 
a more polished version than the Southern, with relatively little 
difference between the Northwestern and Northeastern recensions. 
Where differences are ascertainable, the Northern recension generally 
avoids irregular forms and hiatus to a greater extent, it shows a verbal 


"8 Tadpatrikar 1923-24. It seems much more probable that Madhva has simply 
used different terminology in different parts of the work. 
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pattern more like that of classical Sanskrit literature, it contains higher 
proportions of various figures of speech and of long compounds, and 
it has fewer examples of naive features such as playing on personal 
names and parallelism of structure. It is interesting, however, to note 
that similes often remain as the only similarity between the divergent 
readings of the two main recensions, which is linked to the stereotyped 
nature of many similes. 


The continued growth of the text over so long a period means inevi- 
tably that it was composed against the background of changing 
political, social and cultural patterns, as well as the development in 
the understanding of the nature of its hero, Rama, which are among 
the topics surveyed in the next two chapters. 
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THE RAMAYANA (2) 


Examination of the general setting of the Ramayana within the back- 
ground, both natural and manmade, which is depicted can reveal 
much about the culture presupposed by the successive poets and 
redactors. In general, they tend to describe the features that they are 
familiar with and so, unless they are strongly influenced by an older 
treatment of the subject, it is normally the features of their own time 
that appear in their descriptions and incidental allusions. Indeed, it 
is often the incidental allusions that are the most revealing in this 
respect. On the other hand, as was pointed out earlier for the 
Mahabharata, the interests of the poets are not necessarily those of 
the rest of society, except to the extent that they are responsive to 
their audience, so the picture is not likely to be a complete one. 


Archaeology and the epic 


As with the Mahabharata, Indian archaeologists have attempted to link 
the Ramayana with the archaeological record of early India. B. B. Lal, 
who connects the Painted Grey Ware with the Aryans of the Maha- 
bharata, first linked the Ramayana with late Painted Grey Ware, Ochre 
Coloured Ware and the Copper Hoards and, in a later article, with 
the early phase of Northern Black Polished Ware (end of 8th to 
beginning of 7th century B.C.).' Lal excavated at the sites which he 
identified as being Ayodhya, Nandigrama, Srngaverapura and Bha- 
radvaja’s Gsrama; this formed part of the national project, ‘Archae- 
ology of the Ramayana Sites’ headed by Lal and K. N. Diksit. The 
earliest levels excavated at Ayodhya, in fourteen different areas, yielded 
the early N. B. P. Ware along with iron weapons, as did those at 
Nandigrama, although earlier material was found at Srngaverapura 
(but permanent habitation begins at the same period as at the other 


! Lal 1973 and 1981. 
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sites), while Lal considers that Bharadvaja’s Grama was deserted around 
the 7th century B.C., though reoccupied during the 4th-5th centu- 
ries A.D. Lal therefore regards the events of the Ramdyana as being 
set at the beginning of the 7th century B.C. 

Even less plausibly, Krishna Kumar has claimed more recently 
that ‘the OCP and the associated Gangetic Copper Hoards represent 
the late Rgvedic Aryan culture’, that this ‘represents the Ramayana 
Age Culture, and the antennae weapons discovered at different sites 
in the Indian peninsula mark the footprints of lord Rama, who as 
the leader of the Late Rgvedic Aryans pioneered the task of Aryan- 
isation of the Deccan plateau and Sri Lanka’ and thus that ‘The 
Ramayana events occurred sometime in the 15th century B.C.” By 
contrast, M.C. Joshi questions the possibility of identifying Ayodhya 
with the modern town of the same name, adducing the description 
of a ‘mythical city’ called Ayodhya in the Taittirtya Aranyaka.? Not 
surprisingly, B. B. Lal argues against him, by drawing evidence from 
passages quoted from the Atharvaveda that the term ayodhya in the 
Taittirtya Aranyaka should be understood not as a name but as an 
adjective referring to the metaphorical city of the human body.‘ 
Romila Thapar, despite her reasonably expressed doubts about link- 
ing the events of the epics to the archaeological record, has also 
offered the suggestion that, since the Raksasas are concentrated in 
the Vindhyas, they may perhaps be identified with the Chalcolithic 
cultures and the Black-and-Red Ware of the 2nd and early Ist mil- 
lennium B.C. She also speculates that the descriptions of the wealth 
of Lanka might be ‘a vague folk memory of the rich cities of the 
Bronze Age past’.° 

H. D. Sankalia has published a series of studies concerning the 
bearing of archaeology on the Ramdayana.° He concludes in general 


? Kumar 1991-92 and 1994. Others, not tied even to this extent by the archaeo- 
logical record, have been even more fanciful; for example, S. B. Roy (1982) has put 
forward the hypothesis that the earliest layer of the Rama story belongs to the 
period 2000-1700 B.C., that Ravana’s Lankd was Mohenjodaro and that Rama 
was an Indo-Aryan god. 

3 Joshi 1975-76. 

* Lal 1978-79; cf. also Joshi’s rejoinder (1979-80). 

° Thapar 1978: 19-20. 

®° Sankalia 1973a, 1977-78, 1978a, 1978b, 1980-81 and 1982. His 1982 book in 
fact covers much of the same ground as his 1973a book, though at greater length. 
It is surprising to read from a major archaeologist the apparently serious claim that 
‘the Pushpaka could have been the first jumbo jet’ (1982: 105). 
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that the picture of life given in the text is true of North India between 
the Ist-2nd centuries B.C. and the 5th century A.D. and suggests 
that it goes back to the early Iron Age, as shown by the references 
to kalayasa, karsndyasa and ayasa. His view is that Ayodhya developed 
as a city at the time of Pusyamitra and only reached the state de- 
scribed in the text under the early Guptas. He suggests that descrip- 
tions of various luxuries and especially the use of wine probably 
originated at the time of the flourishing trade with Rome and other 
Western countries (including the suggestion that Sita’s offering to the 
Ka4lindi of 100 pots of wine at 2.1173* is linked with the import of 
amphore of Roman wine), while he also regards Rama’s token for 
Sita as a signet-ring and argues that such rings first appear under 
the Indo-Greeks; he also suggests identifying Maricipattana in the 
search party accounts with Muziris of the classical geographers. 
However, his other suggestions of Greek or Roman influence have 
less substance. Thus, although the events narrated might be placed 
around 1000 B.C. (or more generally between 1500 and 700 B.C.), 
the Ramayana in its present form must belong between the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. and the 4th century A.D., with some portions later still. 
He also locates the Raksasas and Vanaras on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau (emphasising the use by the Vanaras of sdla trees as weap- 
ons) and places Lanka in the Vindhyas, while accepting that we have 
no archaeological evidence about the identity of the rulers of these 
areas. Although Sankalia tends to generalise his evidence for dating 
from the specific passage involved to larger units of the epic than is 
warranted, and in general shows a naive approach to textual mat- 
ters, many of the individual points that he makes are significant and 
will be taken up in subsequent sections of this chapter. 


Political and military aspects 


Throughout the Ramayana the natural focus of society is the ruler 
surrounded by his courtiers; the view which sees the Ayodhyakanda as 
central to the epic is largely a reflection of this. The centrality of the 
ruler to orderly society is shown clearly in the two pictures of ideal 
society with which in effect the epic opens and closes, for the open- 
ing sargas of the Balakanda include an idyllic picture of life under 
Daégaratha’s benign rule while the Yuddhakanda reaches its conclusion 
in the description of Rama’s righteous rule, when both nature and 
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society run smoothly and nothing untoward happens. Although both 
these passages are late, the basic attitude is found at all stages. 
The regular term for the ruler is ra@jan, which may denote anything 
from a tribal chieftain to an absolute monarch. Other fairly frequent 
terms are mahdraja, parthwa, mahipah and nrpa, but the more elaborate 
titles of later Indian history and the technical terms of the arthasastra 
are almost completely absent.’ Indeed, there seems to be visible in 
the text a gradual development from, in the first stage, a ruler granted 
respect and affection by a people with whom he is in close contact, 
through claims to divine status first made in the second stage (for 
example in Rama’s justification of himself to Valin at 4.17—18), to 
hyperbolic statements about the king’s absolute power in the fourth 
stage. Nonetheless, exigencies of the plot mean that Dasaratha ban- 
ishes Rama arbitrarily and against the wishes of the people, while in 
the third stage Rama is represented as eager to learn public opinion 
and prepared to banish Sita in consequence. Thapar has examined 
three different versions of the Rama story (the Buddhist Jataka ver- 
sions, the Valmiki Ramayana and the Jain Patimacariya) to establish 
how far the story is ‘a charter of validation for the monarchical state’ 
and over this longer time scale sees them as reflecting the evolution 
of the state from tribal oligarchies and chiefships to monarchies.® 
The king’s power, however, is matched by his obligations to his 
subjects, as is made clear in relation to his right to levy taxes. Though 
to quite an extent proverbial in nature, the three brief passages on 
this topic from different stages (2.69.18, 3.5.10-13 and 7.1112*-1114*) 
all assert that the king who takes his sixth share as tribute and fails 
to protect his subjects commits a sin. In particular, the ascetics ap- 
peal to Rama for protection against the Raksasas on this basis in the 
second of these passages. Later, the king’s punitive role is given greater 
prominence; for example, the third stage contains the myth about 
king Danda being told by Manu to use danda, ‘punishment’ (7.70.8- 
10). But no clearly articulated theory of kingship is ever presented 
(still less anything corresponding to the Rajadharmaparan of the Maha- 
bharata). The nearest approach to anything like this is in the fourth 
stage when Agastya narrates to Rama how in the Krtayuga people 
begged Brahma to give them a king and he agreed, endowing him 


’ The only limited exceptions are samabhauma at 2.82.16a and cakravartin at 5.29.2, 
also samraj at 2.195* 1. 
8 Thapar 1982. 
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with the attributes of the lokapalas (7 App. 12). Nonetheless, the implicit 
attitude throughout is that monarchy is the proper form of govern- 
ment and this is at times made explicit, as in the second-stage dirge 
on the evils of a kingless state (2.61, paralleled in Mbh. 12.67-68), 
which include natural disasters such as an absence of rain. 

It is generally accepted that the king’s oldest son will succeed him 
on the throne but this is not automatic, to judge by the varying 
declarations in the opening sargas of the Ayodhyakinda, which may 
however reflect the requirements of the plot as much as the regular 
practice at the time (as is clearly the case with Bharata’s references 
to the practice at 2.73.7 and 95.2 and Vasistha’s at 2.102.30-31). 
Indeed, the concept of the ywaraja who becomes a partner in king- 
ship with the previous incumbent in itself suggests that positive steps 
had to be taken to ensure the intended succession; it is also more 
prominent than in the Mahabharata. In addition, at the beginning of 
2.61, it does seem to be the case that the group of named brahmans 
designated rajakartarah, ‘king-makers’, do genuinely have some choice 
over whom they elect as Dagaratha’s successor. In general, however, 
the emphasis on the hereditary principle is less than might be ex- 
pected. The term pitrpaitamaha is not common and refers as often to 
inherited possessions, while the commoner term rdjaputra is an equiva- 
lent of ‘prince’ or ‘princess’, applied in most of its occurrences to 
Rama and his brothers or to Sita. 

The basic terms of political theory do appear from time to time 
but, in contrast to the later Mahabharata, there are no extended treat- 
ments of the topic, although there are a few passages where indivi- 
dual characters say a little. For example, Hanuman proclaims the 
importance of friends or allies, mitra, when reminding Sugriva of his 
duty to help Rama, but does not go beyond general principles (4.28.9— 
12). In this context, Rama refers to kings eager for conquest (jigisu, 
4.29.30b; vyigisu is used of Rama at 6.9.10b) and subsequently Hanu- 
man goes through the four upayas and names them (5.39.2-3), while 
there are various other incidental references to these updyas. How- 
ever, as Oscar Botto has noted, the sixfold policy typical of the Kau- 
tiliya Arthasastra is not mentioned before the fourth stage (2.2165* 3 
and 7 App. 8.348), although the term arthasastra does occur three 
times in the text (2.94.9b, 3.41.32c and 6.51.15a+c) and several times 
in the fourth stage.? Equally, though, the term dharmasastra is mentioned 


9 Botto 1972: 47. 
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(2.94.33a) and on the whole the views of the Ramayana poets are 
nearer to that tradition at all stages and especially in the fourth stage. 

Although Dasaratha’s court is the centre of the action in the first 
half of the Ayodhyakanda, no very detailed description is given of the 
way that it functions. Few details are given of other courts, those of 
Guha, Sugriva or Ravana, and those details that are given are indis- 
tinguishable from the Ayodhya court. It is clear that just one model 
of courtly life is present to the poets’ minds. Ayodhya is described, 
though rarely, as the king’s seat or capital, rdjadhani, and the term is 
also applied once each to Ravana’s city and Yama’s and Indra’s 
abodes. There are several terms for assemblies (sabha, parisad, samsad, 
sami) which seem to be used interchangeably, and their membership 
is not fixed; in fact, the commonest term sabha denotes the assembly- 
hall as much as the assembly. It is likely to be some kind of advisory 
council rather than the ‘Popular or Representative Assembly’ sug- 
gested by P. C. Dharma.'® There is also very little evidence within 
the text about the administration of justice, though rather more in 
the fourth stage, mainly in 7 App. 8, in which Rama summons and 
then enters his sabha, here obviously a judicial body, along with his 
purohita, learned brahmans, lawyers (dharmapathaka, 309 and 426) and 
so on, in order to hear plaintiffs; the main purpose of the passages 
is the inclusion of several akhydnas, one of which is that of king Nrga, 
emphasising the need for the king to be accessible to litigants (13- 
82). The meagre information on the king’s treasury will be presented 
in the next section on economic activity and material culture. 

The most prominent court officials are the sacwas, mantrins and 
amatyas, to judge by the frequency of their mention, but the terms 
are most probably synonymous in the Ramayana as well as in the 
Mahabharata, at least in the earlier stages, although by the third stage 
mantrin is ousting the others. On the other hand, the sifa is men- 
tioned more often in the earlier stages and less often in the third, 
while Dasaratha’s sia, Sumantra, is evidently one of the major officials 
at court and illustrates well the roles of the ancient sita as confidant, 
eulogist and charioteer.'’ The next most frequently mentioned official 
is the dita, the messenger or envoy, sent on various errands but 
enjoying a definite status and a degree of inviolability. The purohita is 


'© Dharma 1941: 35-36. 
4 W. Ruben emphasises the siifa’s role as friend and adviser of the king as well 
as eulogist (1936: 253-62). 
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distinguished from the mantrins and DaSsaratha’s purohita, Vasistha, is 
prominent in the arrangements for Rama’s installation and following 
DaSaratha’s death but does not otherwise play a major role outside 
these ritually significant occasions; he certainly does not have the 
role of special adviser. The general, sendpati (rarely vahinipati or camiipatt) 
is not very frequently mentioned, though a little more frequent in 
earlier than in later stages; he is superior to the baladhyaksa, the only 
other term specifically denoting a rank, which is almost exclusively 
found in the first stage and seems to denote the next most senior 
rank. Some late passages suggest that the proper number of officials 
was eight (2.61.2-3, also 1.7.1-2). Only the very late kaccit sarga 
envisages a higher number—fifteen in one’s own kingdom and eight- 
een in others (2.94.30 = Mbh. 2.5.27, significantly using a term for 
ministers, fzrtha, not found elsewhere in the text and using the figure 
eighteen typical of the Mahabharata)—but even so it does not name 
them (a deficiency remedied by D1.3 in 2149*, which provides a list 
of names not otherwise attested in either epic). 


The generally heroic nature of the epic means that terms for war- 
fare, armies and weapons occur commonly and widely, although 
naturally there is a particular concentration in the Yuddhakanda, with 
a subsidiary one at the start of the period of exile, in the first half of 
the Aranyakanda. In general the first stage shows the highest frequency 
of such terms and the third stage the lowest, but such terms tend to 
occur more often in early passages of the Ayodhya to Sundara kandas 
and in late passages of the Yuddhakanda, no doubt because the elabo- 
rated parts of the Ayodhya to Sundara kéndas are not usually battle 
scenes, whereas they are in the Yuddhakanda. However, there are 
noteworthy variations within this overall pattern both for individual 
terms and more significantly for different types of weapon, although 
terms for battle and combat (the commonest are yuddha, rana and 
samara in that order) conform closely to the average distribution. The 
most frequent term for an army is sainya, which is more than twice 
as common as the simple form send but is most frequent in the sec- 
ond stage, whereas send is typical of the first stage; less frequent terms 
are camil, vahint and anika, while aksauhini is very rare (twice in the 
second stage, five times in the third, once in the fourth), whereas it 
is not uncommon in the Mahabharata. Occasionally armies are de- 
scribed as having four limbs or the separate groupings of elephants, 
horses and chariots are mentioned; in the fourth stage, one passage 
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gives a classification into allied, tribal, standing, mercenary and enemy 
forces (mitra, atavi, maula, bhrtya, dvisat, 6.177* 11-12), which may be 
compared both with the late Mahabharata (15.12.7—8) and the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra (9.2.1). Two other general terms, danda and bala, may 
sometimes denote armies, which are also, though rarely and mostly 
in the first stage, identified by their standards or flags as dhvapini. 
Individual heroes have their own devices on their banners: Sambara 
has a whale (2.9.10d), Bharata a kovidara tree (2.78.3b), Prahasta a 
snake (6.45.26a), Indrajit a lion (6.47.15a[l.v.]) and Ravana a human 
head (6.88.14c), as well as Siva’s bull on his banner (1.35.15b, 6.82.34c 
and 105.2b). Battle-formations are scarcely mentioned, in contrast to 
the Mahabharata; however, there is one mention of Rama adopting 
the Garuda vyitha (6.21.12a), as well as two more general references 
to the drawing up of battle-formations in the second stage, but no 
details of their exact form. 

Ordinary soldiers are little mentioned and indeed the foot-soldier, 
padat or padata, is referred to little more than twenty times, whereas 
the chariot-warrior, mahdratha (rarely atiratha or rathin), is fairly fre- 
quent. Substantives formed from Vyudh are found occasionally as terms 
for soldiers but the two other general terms are very rare and late.” 
In the accounts of the battles the ordinary soldiers are almost com- 
pletely ignored, apart from a few references to the Vanaras and 
Raksasas attacking each other indiscriminately. By contrast, the form 
of combat usually depicted is the duel (dvandvayuddha) fought between 
two warriors mounted on chariots and a specific term for a chariot- 
duel occurs in the context of Rama’s last combat with Ravana (dvairatha 
at 6.90.13b, 94.13c and 95.1c only; the term is not uncommon in the 
Mahabharata, occurring 21 times in parvans 6-9). Terms for chariots, 
horses and related items in fact form the third largest category of 
military terms after those for arrows and for battles; their distribution 
is close to the average but with rather fewer in the third stage, which 
agrees with the well-known decline in the importance of chariots 
compared with elephants for warfare.'? The chariot was usually, no 
doubt, drawn by a pair of horses but there are a few explicit references 
to four horses, both in battle and for peaceful purposes, while rarely 


2 Indeed, bhata occurs only once in the text (at 3.8.14d, significantly in Sita’s 
attempt to dissuade Rama from killing the Raksasas), while sainika is found just five 
times in the text but more often in the fourth and fifth stages. 

'3 Cf. Hopkins 1889a: 266-67. Singh (1965: 35-36) suggests that this change is 
already visible in the Pali canon and that the epics therefore show an older pattern. 
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eight horses are mentioned or once a purely fanciful thousand (6.59.11). 
Its various parts are rarely mentioned outside occasional lists (such 
as at 6.45.24-26 and 90.5-7), the commonest being the felly, the 
axle and the wheel itself. But the poets of the Ramdyana at any stage 
were little interested in the mechanics of the chariot’s action or con- 
struction, compared with the exploits of the warriors fighting from 
them. Even the various types of manceuvres that the charioteer could 
perform are rarely mentioned.'* The same concentration on the 
warrior’s exploits at the expense of the mundane details is probably 
responsible for the paucity of mention of protective armour, found 
less than a hundred times in the entire text; it is significant, how- 
ever, that over half the occurrences are in the first stage, which thus 
shows somewhat greater realism than later stages. 

Terms for arrows provide nearly a third of all mentions of weap- 
ons and make up more than half the total when bows and quivers 
are included. By comparison with other weapons, arrows (most com- 
monly sara, bana or sdyaka in order of frequency, also isu, nardaca, 
margana, and rarely bhalla, ardhacandra, vistkha, patatri, aistka, karnin, 
vikamnin, nalika, prsatka) are much more frequent in the first stage than 
in the third, but bows (normally dhanus but also capa, karmuka and 
Sarasana) and quivers (tint, rarely kaldpa, isudhi, titntra, Saravara) show 
more nearly the average distribution for military terms, so the shift 
away from archery is not as marked as terms just for arrows might 
suggest. The greater realism of the first stage is probably again the 
reason for this, since the arrow is often referred to in its flight and 
reaching its target. The number of terms for arrows and their parts 
(kankapatra, kankavasas, punkha) is extremely large, which further illus- 
trates their centrality to the early epic.'° However, the type of bow 
is not anywhere explicitly stated, although the great majority of the 
evidence is in favour of a long bow held vertically, with the string 
drawn back to the face, and specifically the ear, for aim and release. 

The next most frequent category of weapons, but less than a fifth 
as frequently mentioned as bows and arrows, is that of spears, javelins 


‘4 The main instance is at 6.96.3 and Hopkins (1889a: 253) noted only this one 
from the Ramayana and called it ‘a doubtful passage’. 

'5 In addition to the terms already noted, the following terms for arrows occurs 
once in the text: afjalika (6.35.23b), ardhanaraca (6.35.23a), ksurapra (6.57.57a, also v.l. 
at 5.44.33a) vatsadanta (6.35.23c) and Siimukha (3.49.9d, also v.l. at 3.19.18d and 
27.26d). Significantly a rare Mahabharata term varihakarna is attested at 3.537* 6. 
Besides the bow itself, the bow-string is occasionally mentioned (jya@ 38 times, guna 
5 times, mauni twice). 
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and the like. These occur relatively more frequently in the second 
and third stages than the average for all weapons. The clear distinc- 
tion made in European warfare between weapons that are hurled 
and those that are used for thrusting is not as obvious in ancient 
Indian warfare and there are signs that the distinction was more by 
size, although several of the weapons are poorly defined in either 
epic, occurring only in lists. In order of frequency, the commoner 
ones are Sila, Sakti, pattasa/pattisa, prasa and tomara (and rare terms 
are bhindipala, rsti, trisiila and kunta). Clubs, maces and similar weap- 
ons are slightly less often mentioned than spears and javelins but 
their distribution pattern is close to the average. It is therefore sig- 
nificant that of the two common terms pangha is most frequent in 
the first stage and gada in the third, presumably indicating that the 
parigha was largely superseded by the gada. Although both are large 
clubs, there is some evidence that the parigha was the larger and it is 
more often described as being made of metal (dyasa) than any other 
weapon in this group. Swords and related items occur only about 
half as often as either spears or clubs but mainly in the first and 
second stages, with a marked decline from the third stage onwards. 
The action of the sword (khadga, asi, rarely mistrimSa) is always de- 
scribed in terms of cutting and slashing, never of piercing, so it 
must have been more like a broadsword than a rapier.'® Battle-axes 
(parasvadha, parasu, twice kuthara and once kulisa) are rarely mentioned; 
even rarer are the vajra or asani (except as Indra’s weapon), cakra, 
pasa, danda, yantra, yasti, Sataghni, ksepant and musundi/bhusundi, all of 
which occur occasionally in the Mahabharata. There are also occa- 
sional references to the Vanaras in particular seizing branches or 
whole trees, rocks and boulders to use as weapons and also using 
their teeth, nails and fists. 

The strategies and conventions of warfare receive much less fre- 
quent mention than weapons, for basically the same reason that the 
ordinary soldier is little mentioned, since the poets concentrate on 
the spectacular set pieces of the major duels at the expense of the 
less dramatic. Enough incidental reference is found, however, to es- 
tablish some general principles. Campaigning inevitably stops with 
the arrival of the monsoon, as shown for example by Rama’s wait 
for Sugriva to redeem his promise once the rains were over. So too 


‘6 There is a slight exception in certain lists of weapons thrown (e.g. 3.24.23), 
which include swords as well as other hand-held weapons such as axes. 
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it is normal for fighting to stop for the night and, for example, Khara 
when facing Rama cuts short his boasting for fear the sun would set 
and prevent the battle (3.28.23cd). However, this convention is not 
invariably observed, although the one major instance, when the 
Vanaras and Raksasas continue fighting after nightfall (6.34), is de- 
scribed in a way that suggests that it is seen as exceptional. All other 
conventions mentioned are as frequently breached as observed; this 
is particularly true of the supposed inviolability of women. Neverthe- 
less, intervention by a third person in a duel is generally condemned 
but this, of course, forms part of Valin’s dying accusations against 
Rama (4.17); an example of its observance is that Hanuman refrains 
from attacking Ravana while he is engaged with Nila for this reason 
(6.47.69-70). Again, Valin’s accusations include the charge that Rama’s 
attack was unprovoked, while Sita at an earlier point in the narra- 
tive warns Rama against attacking the Raksasas without direct pro- 
vocation (3.8). In both instances the charges are made in order that 
they can be rebutted and reveal that the poet or reciter was un- 
happy with the basic narrative, all the more clearly showing that the 
actual events narrated are in conflict with the theory expressed in 
later stages. The rules and conventions of warfare were evidently not 
firmly established or formulated in detail in the first stage, but no- 
where in the Ramayana do there occur the detailed codes of conduct 
included in the Mahabharata but only vague and general notions of 
fair play based essentially on the notion that combat should be be- 
tween equally matched opponents. 


Economic aspects and material culture 


Economic life is only scantily alluded to in any stage of the text, 
since its authors’ interests were never those of the mercantile or trading 
community.'’ In addition, such evidence as there is suggests that the 
economy was relatively undeveloped in the earliest stage. There is, 
for example, no clear evidence for the use of coinage; as in the 
Mahabharata, the term niska still denotes basically a gold chest orna- 
ment (and can do even in the fourth stage, for example dasinam 


' For fuller details of material in this section, except where otherwise indicated, 
see my Righicous Rama, chapter 3 (1984: 62-87), which also includes further refer- 
ences to secondary literature. 
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niskakanthinam at 1.1337* 7). The most commonly employed term in 
this field is dhana, wealth or property, which significantly—and not 
just for the sake of alliteration—is often linked with dhdnya, grain; 
essentially the two terms together signify reserves, whether of valu- 
ables or of foodstuffs. The frequent mention of large numbers of 
cattle among items given as gifts indicates that they were still the 
main measure of wealth. There are only a handful of references to 
merchants, vanij or naigama, in the Ayodhydkanda, the book which 
contains most about city life, and of these two terms naigama is pre- 
dominantly a late word, occurring most often in the Uttarakanda. 
Nevertheless, the standard descriptions of towns mention trade or 
business and markets, although details are lacking. 

The means by which a king could replenish his treasury (kosa, rarely 
and only later kosthagara) would have been primarily taxation in kind 
on the agricultural community, implied indeed in the linking of dhana 
and dhanya just mentioned. The only term for taxation or the like, 
bali, points even more strongly in this direction, since it means equally 
an offering, especially of food, to minor deities; in many ways it is 
better understood as ‘tribute’. One method that is mentioned in other 
sources by which a king could get round the lack of cash to pay for 
government works is the use of forced labour (vistz); however, the 
only references to this in the Ramayana are both late (6.115.4 and 
2.1899*) and both relate to road-making. The various terms for roads 
and streets are also rather more frequent in the second and later 
stages. The standard means of transport along such roads for the 
major figures is the ratha, a term used equally to describe the car- 
riage suitable for travel over sizable distances and the war-chariot. 

Outside a few lists in the Ayodhyakanda, different occupations or 
jobs are rarely mentioned and in fact are dominated by groups who 
are really various categories of royal servants. Apart from the fishermen 
or ferrymen (dasa) who take travellers across the Ganga, only fortune- 
tellers and astrologers, mahouts, riders or grooms, guards, craftsmen, 
cooks and a butcher appear at all outside the lists. But in certain 
lists, such as that of the craftsmen needed to construct the road for 
Bharata (2.74.1—3) or that of the different tradesmen and artisans 
who accompany him (2.77.12-15), there is given a detailed and varied 
series of occupations, from scouts and surveyors to peacock-catchers 
and plasterers. However, both lists belong to the second stage (and 
indeed are further expanded in the fourth stage). Even the third stage 
broadly reflects the older pattern, although general terms for artisans 
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or craftsmen (karmdantika, Silpin) are slightly more frequent and the 
term for wages (niskraya) occurs for the first time. Terms for servants 
are commoner than those for artisans at all stages: two terms (dasa 
and presya) are most frequent in the first stage, and a third one (bhrtya) 
is found mainly in the second and third stages, while another term 
(kimkara) becomes common by the third stage; other terms (cefz, pan- 
caraka and parwdra) are rare and one (anwjvana) is not attested until 
the fourth stage. Although dasa is commonly translated as ‘slave’ and 
is the term most often used to denote the personal servants at the 
court of Ayodhya, there is no evidence that their condition was one 
of actual slavery and, for example, Hanuman is happy to say to 
Ravana that he is Rama’s dasa. Certainly, there seems nothing to 
support the contention by Dev Raj Chanana that slavery was found 
at Ayodhya, since its society was agriculturally based, in contrast to 
Kiskindha and Lanka, which were still at the food-gathering stage.'® 
There is no reference to buying or selling individuals (though spo- 
radically to gifts to brahmans), apart from the story of the sale of 
Sunahéepa as a sacrificial victim, which is already found in Vedic 
literature (e.g. Aztareya Brahmana 8.13—-18) but first occurs in the Ram- 
ayana in the third stage (1.60—61). 

Not only are craftsmen rarely mentioned in the earlier stages, but 
so are their products, although the poets of later stages show a natu- 
ral tendency to include elaborate descriptions of jewellery, buildings 
and vehicles. Even so frequently mentioned an item as gold (for which 
there are as many as twenty synonyms) therefore occurs nearly twice 
as often in passages of the second stage as in the first stage.'? One 
frequent term, jdmbiinada, originally denoted gold from the river 
Jambu, a mythical river supposed to flow from Mount Meru away 
to the north; there is a possibility, therefore, that use of this term 
may preserve a memory of the Northeast being the source of gold, 
rather than the Deccan mines which became accessible to a North 
Indian power first with the Mauryans. Certainly, there is no reference 
to the mining of gold, although a general term for mineral ores, 
dhatu, is found occasionally (mainly in later passages). In the third 
stage there is found a myth of the origin of metals from Siva’s seed 


'8 Chanana 1960: 29. As a small point against his assertion, it is worth noting 
that Sita refers to the Raksasis set to guard her as dasis (7.101.30-32). 

'9 Guruge (1991: 103-04) notes the occurrence of suwvama and /uranya within the 
same sentence on a couple of occasions (7.85.15c and 6.3477* 1-2) and suggests 
that /iranya denotes uncoined bullion and suvama a gold coin. 
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cast off on the Himalaya by Ganga and this also ranks the metals: 
gold superior, copper and iron middling, and tin and lead inferior 
(1.36.18-19). Silver is absent from this list (although the commenta- 
tors attempt to include it by asserting that one of the two terms for 
gold here denotes silver) and this matches its rarity throughout the 
text by comparison with gold, occurring only one tenth as often. 
This may well reflect the different methods needed to procure each 
metal; alluvial gold was obtained by panning and so was more ac- 
cessible to primitive technology than silver, which must be mined 
(cf. 4.39.22, referring to the earth as the source of silver). It is also 
the case that silver has always been scarcer relative to gold in India 
than in Europe. However, the baser metals are very little mentioned 
in general. The main point of interest is that the usual term, ‘amra, 
for copper or its derivatives, brass and bronze, is nearly half as fre- 
quent again as terms that definitely mean iron (loha, karsndyasa and 
kalayasa); since the term ayas, ‘metal’, shows a similar distribution 
pattern to that for ‘amra, it is likely that it still designates copper or 
bronze (as the use of kdrsndyas and kaldyas also suggests). However, 
it is generally agreed that the use of iron became general in India 
around 800 B.C., which would mean that even the early phases of 
the epic display great conservatism (although it may be noted that 
adherence to the older pattern on precisely this point is a well known 
feature of Homer). 

Cities and urban life are seen only in relation to the three cities of 
Ayodhya, Kiskindha and Lanka, since it is only of these three that 
any detailed description is given, although other cities are mentioned 
incidentally. The fullest description is in fact that of Lanka—in par- 
ticular of its fortifications but also of Ravana’s palace and other pro- 
minent buildings. Guruge considers that, while the descriptions of 
Ayodhya and Lanka are to a large extent realistic, that of Kiskindha 
is merely imaginary.” All three cities, however, are described in 
broadly similar terms and Kiskindha is just as affluent and cultured 
as the other two, despite the relative lateness of much of this sort of 
detail and the growing trend towards depicting the Vanaras as un- 
couth monkeys. On the whole, although it is clear that city life as 
such was a reality by the time of the Ramdyana, the later the descrip- 
tion the more idealised it is and it is indeed questionable how far 


2° Guruge 1991: 91. 
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any of the cities are described realistically.?! Typical of this is the 
fact that the fullest picture of Ayodhya is given early in the Balakanda, 
where it is described as created by Manu, being twelve yojanas by 
three in extent, with its main highway well constructed and regularly 
sprinkled with water, with well laid out markets, and with a grid- 
pattern layout (1.5.6-22). It may also be noted that the descriptions 
of cities in the Ramayana are somewhat fuller than in the Mahabharata, 
although it is a moot point whether this is because in the Mahabharata 
cities were not so well established as to permit such detailed descrip- 
tion or because they were too familiar to warrant it. 

Generalising from these clearly conventional descriptions of cities 
gives the following picture of towns and their architecture as the 
poets saw them at the different stages of growth. In all stages a city 
was regularly fortified with a moat, ramparts and gateways. Although 
moats (parikha) are not very frequently mentioned, all three of the 
main cities have one and it is the only feature of Rajagrha alluded 
to (2.64.1), while Bharata’s camp is protected by one (2.74.17). The 
ramparts or city wall (prakdra), forming the next line of defence, are 
mentioned more often and as much in all stages. But the gateways 
are the most often mentioned of the three types of fortification. The 
terms dvdr or dvdra are very common, especially in the first stage, 
where the term gopura is uncommon, though becoming commoner 
in the second stage, and the term pratoli is rarer still. The archways, 
torana, which are a feature of the interior of the city rather than form- 
ing part of the gateways, are often mentioned at all periods, whereas 
watch-towers or turrets (atta, attala, attalaka) and cisterns or tanks ( prapd) 
are typical of the second stage. The different aspects of fortification 
as a whole are as common in the first stage as in the second, while 
referring to a city simply as fortified or as a fort (durga, either as 
adjective or substantive) is much more frequent in the first stage than 
the second. 

By contrast, mentions of buildings and parts of buildings are al- 
most twice as frequent in the second stage as the first, in line with 
the tendency of the second stage to include elaborate descriptions of 
all kinds; however, by the third stage such terms are again less fre- 
quent, reflecting the shift away from poetic elaboration towards 


21 Nevertheless, Alles (1988-89: 229-30) uses the argument that a highly devel- 
oped urban civilisation (along with the wealth attributed to Lanka) is central to 
Valmiki’s concept of the narrative as a major factor in assigning Valmiki to the 
Surga period. 
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mythological and didactic episodes. ‘The courtyard of a house or palace 
is commonly mentioned and was presumably an original feature, since 
it is as common in early passages as late; the usual term is kaksya, 
which denotes as much the enclosure wall, while the other two terms, 
catuska and catvara, reveal its standard shape as being a quadrangle. 
The inner appartments, antahpura, were regularly located within several 
such courtyards. The picture of a house or palace presented in the 
first stage is simply that of a building or buildings set in one or more 
courtyards,” probably with pitched roofs, a considerable amount of 
ornament in gold and jewels, a raised dais and possibly pillars. Only 
from the second stage and later do descriptions contain any definite 
indication of multi-storey buildings (since staircases are now men- 
tioned) or any elaboration of detail about floors. The furniture within 
these houses must have been extremely simple in form, even if richly 
ornamented at times, with only seats and beds mentioned at all fre- 
quently and occasional mention of blankets, coverlets and cushions. 

Terms for clothing are mostly quite general and in all stages words 
for clothes are followed in frequency by terms for belts and girdles, 
indicating that the type of clothing was simply a loose piece of cloth 
draped and secured by a belt; loose enough, for example, for Rama 
to wipe his eyes with the end of his garment (4.7.14). Sita’s wearing 
of a single garment in captivity (e.g. 5.13.20) is directly the result of 
her having discarded her uwttariya to provide a clue to her where- 
abouts (3.52.2, etc.) but also aptly symbolises her wretchedness; the 
norm for most women seems to have been two garments, although 
Afijana, Hanuman’s mother, appears to be wearing just one when 
Vayu strips her (4.65.12-13). The type of material of which clothes 
are made is in fact the feature most often identified. The most fre- 
quent is the bark-cloth of the ascetics’ garments, which Rama, 
Laksmana and Sita also put on for their exile, for which the earlier 
term is cira but more commonly valkala in the third stage. Next com- 
monest are the skins or hides (ana, krsnajina) which ascetics also wear 
and are a distinctive mark. Only then come the ordinary woven fabrics, 
of which the most frequent is kauseya (with 20 occurrences of which 
slightly more are in early passages). This term regularly means silk in 
post-epic literature but large-scale trade in cultivated silk cloth from 
China seems to have developed only in the Ist century B.C. to the 
Ist century A.D., which is much later than the period to which any 


* The usual number of courtyards is three but occasionally seven are mentioned 
(2.51.15 and 2.307%). 
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serious scholar has assigned the early Ramayana; however, wild silk 
(tussore silk and the like) has been produced in India since an early 
period, the formation of the term kauseya being taught by Panini 4.3.42 
from kosa, ‘cocoon’, indicating knowledge of its manufacture and not 
just of the finished product.” It is possibly significant that the descrip- 
tion of Sita as pitakauseyavasin occurs only in the second stage and 
that there is no other term for silk in the text. A dozen mentions of 
linen, ksauma, indicate that it too was used by the nobility and their 
servants and that it was evidently a prestige fabric: however, all but 
one of the references are from the second or later stages. 

There is not a great deal of change in frequency of mention of 
clothing between the first and second stages, but ornaments and other 
accessories are twice as frequent in the second stage (where descrip- 
tions of women tend to be elaborated by the variety of ornaments 
mentioned), although the frequency declines sharply again in the third 
stage as a result of its different interests. However, there are very 
different distribution patterns for the various types of ornament. 
Garlands or wreaths of flowers are almost as frequent in the first 
stage as the second and are indeed the most frequent single item of 
ornament mentioned in the first stage. By contrast, terms for neck- 
laces are almost wholly absent from the first stage, one (dra) is com- 
mon from the second stage onwards, and any other term is very 
rare. The niska, denoting a golden ornament worn on the breast (as 
shown by 6.64.5), was probably a kind of brooch rather than a 
necklace and is mentioned occasionally. The three terms for brace- 
lets or armlets (angada, keyiira and valaya) may denote slightly different 
ornaments, to judge by their occasional juxtaposition; the greater 
frequence of angada is a result of play on Angada’s name on several 
occasions. They are worn as much by men as by women, whereas 
anklets, niipura, are particularly a woman’s ornament and occur mainly 
in the second stage. Earrings, kundala, are also worn by both sexes 
and mentioned in all stages, though commonest in the second. Less 
common ornaments are the firita (linked most with the Raksasas and 
commonest in the second stage), mukuta, ciidamani (which seems specific 
to Rama and Sita) and anguliya(ka), the last of which is only used of 


3 For detailed discussion on this point see Hartmut Scharfe (1993: 281-92). 
However, H. D. Sankalia (1973a: 56-57) firmly identifies kauseya as silk, meaning 
Chinese silk, and uses it as an argument for a relatively late date. He wrongly 
affirms that Sita is the only person to wear the fabric, although the majority of its 
occurrences do relate to her. 
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the token that Rama entrusts to Hanuman (1.3.18, 4.43.11 and 5.34.2); 
hairstyles are also little mentioned, apart from the matted locks, jata, 
of ascetics, although it is likely that the hair was usually worn long, 
while Sita adopts a single braid as a sign of mourning during her 
captivity (ekavenidhara). Two quite common accessories, especially in 
the second stage, are umbrellas (chatra, rarely dtapatra) and fans (vyqjana, 
camara, valavyqana), which are a symbol in particular of court life, or 
rather of the servants to wield them. 

Food and drink as a whole are mentioned with much the same 
frequency throughout the first three stages of growth but this masks 
a substantial shift in the type of reference made, which becomes still 
more obvious in the fourth stage. A rather stereotyped classification 
of types of food by the method of consuming them occurs in the 
Ayodhyakanda: Guha offers Rama bhaksyam bhojyam ca peyam ca lehyam 
ca at 2.44.15ab and Bharadvaja summons bhaksyam bhojyam ca cosyam 
ca lehyam ca to feed Bharata’s troops at 2.85.17cd. There is quite 
frequent reference throughout to the diet of ascetics, which is typi- 
cally stated as being fruit and roots gathered from the forest (often 
in the earlier stages in the stereotyped compound phalamilasana and 
the like, but later sometimes elaborated into a whole list of different 
fruit, as at 2.645*). Apart from that, the first stage makes much the 
most frequent references to meat-eating, with numerous allusions to 
Rama and Laksmana killing game for their consumption and also for 
sacrifice, whereas in the third and fourth stages the standard diet 
mentioned consists of various sorts of gruel or mash, mention is fre- 
quently made of foods appropriate for oblations, for feasting brahmans 
and so on, and condemnation of meat-eating is implicit in several 
of the mythological episodes. This broad pattern is essentially the 
same as that found in the Mahabharata. 

The change in attitudes does not, however, manifest itself uniformly. 
There is one occasion in the first stage where Rama describes him- 
self as an ascetic whose diet is fruit and roots, as he declines Guha’s 
offered meal (2.44.19-20), although there are alternative explana- 
tions of just what lies behind this refusal and it may be noted that 
Guha, when narrating the incident later, ascribes it to ksatriya custom 
(2.81.14-15).% More definitely, meat-eating is still casually mentioned 


** E. W. Hopkins (1889a) regards this episode as an example of the ksatriya atti- 
tude of not being indebted to anyone in deliberate contrast to brahman eagerness 
to accept gifts; on this view, not even refusal to accept food from someone of lower 
caste is necessarily involved. 
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sporadically in later stages. However, the overall trend is obvious 
and terms for meat (mamsa, amisa) become steadily less common after 
the first stage, despite having to be mentioned in those later passages 
which condemn the practice of meat-eating, as the Ramayana comes 
to reflect brahman rather than ksatriya values. A vegetarian diet as 
such is ascribed only to the ascetics in the forest, more as an expres- 
sion of their rejection of society and organised labour than out of 
respect for animal life. Although cereals are not directly mentioned 
as food, three dishes prepared from rice and milk in different ways 
are named (pdyasa, krsara, odana), though not commonly and not in 
the first stage. Dairy products are also not mentioned at all frequently 
and are commonest in the fourth stage, where use in ritual is the 
reason for the greater frequency. Among sweeteners, both honey and 
sugar are mentioned; however, honey (madhu, ksaudra) occurs most 
often in the first stage and progressively less often in later stages, but 
sugar is distinctly rare and later, whether refined (Sarkara) or as cane 
(tksu), while sweets or confectionary are also mainly late. The term 
madhu can also, of course, denote a fermented drink (originally no 
doubt a sort of mead, but used more generally in the Ramayana) but 
the context normally makes clear which meaning is appropriate and 
the meaning of honey is common at all stages. 

Terms for drink, of which the majority are for alcoholic drinks, 
occur most often in the first stage and with diminishing frequency 
thereafter, basically because alcohol, like meat-eating, was not ac- 
ceptable to the later redactors of the epic. Descriptions of Ayodhya, 
Kiskindha and Lanka as all fragrant with liquor (2.106.14 and 21, 
4.32.7 and 5.9.19) are typical of the first stage and also of the sec- 
ond (from which also comes the description of the lavish entertain- 
ment in Bharadvaja’s asrama), but expressions of disapproval are 
common from the fourth stage. Sankalia sees these as reflecting the 
lavish use of wine shown by finds of Roman amphore from many 
parts of India, as well as by scenes of revelry on the railings at 
Nagarjunakonda and Mathura.” Non-alcoholic drink is mentioned 
much less, and the general term pana for drinking or a drink is often 
used of alcohol, but water is mentioned with reasonable frequency, 
including mention of sources as clear and good to drink and con- 
demnation of anyone who fouls drinking water. 


8 Sankalia 1973b: 154-55. 
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Wildlife and agriculture 


As the pattern of reference to meat-eating indicates, with the fre- 
quent mention of killing game, some of the food supply was still 
hunted or collected, and agriculture was not particularly valued.” 
This reflects the attitudes of those involved rather than the degree of 
progress at large, since on the one hand hunting was clearly an 
aristocratic activity in this culture as much as elsewhere and on the 
other hand the ascetic way of life in the forest was based on the 
concept of gathering what nature provided (the same pattern is seen, 
of course, in the Mahabharata). Nevertheless, the frequency of men- 
tion of wildlife of all kinds suggests that attitudes to the natural world 
were on the whole positive, although there are from time to time 
remarks contrasting the ease of court life and the hardships of the 
forest (e.g. 2.36.9, 52.7, 54.7-16, 55.4-6 and 60.8). Accordingly, deer 
and antelopes are mentioned most often in the first stage, with a 
lower proportion of mentions in the third stage than for other types 
of fauna. By far the most frequent term is mrga, a general term for 
deer and indeed for wild animals in general, but often specifically 
denoting the blackbuck or Indian antelope (Antilope cervicapra L.). 

On the whole, most animals and birds are in fact slightly com- 
moner in the second stage but with wide individual variations; the 
main reason for greater frequency in the second stage and a reduced 
one in the third, seen even more clearly with the flora, is that many 
names are added in the type of expansion for aesthetic reasons which 
is found in the second stage but is absent from the third stage: the 
descriptions of nature at large or of the surrounding scenery. Indeed, 
if horses and the like did not occur fairly evenly in all stages because 
of their links with kings and with warfare, the frequency and variety 
of animals mentioned in the third stage would be even less. The 
different terms for horse show some variation in distribution, with 
asva always the commonest but haya nearly as frequent in the first 
stage and a third term vajin commoner in the second stage than the 
first; other words are infrequent but include terms for a mare and a 
colt. Asses (khara, once gardabha) are quite commonly mentioned both 
as mounts and for drawing vehicles, usually simply as an alternative 
to horses and without any difference of status. Elephants (gaja, kufjara, 


*6 For fuller details of material in this and the next section, except where other- 
wise indicated, see my Righteous Rama, chapter 4 (1984: 88-123). 
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naga, dvipa, hastin, varana and mdtanga in order of frequency) are most 
frequently mentioned in battle contexts, to a greater extent even than 
horses, with the result that an absolute majority of references to them 
occurs in the second stage, since their use in battle is a later feature. 
Indeed elephants occur more frequently in the second stage than 
horses, though slightly less frequent overall. In most cases elephants 
are domesticated but there are passages of naturalistic description 
which include them among the wildlife of the forest (e.g. 3.10.46). 

Cattle (go, also rsabha, pasu, vrsa, vatsa, vrsabha, dhenu) are mentioned 
only half as frequently as either horses or elephants, reflecting the 
martial, rather than the pastoral, interests of the epic. The buffalo 
(mahisa), however, is always a wild animal, sometimes killed for its 
meat. Other domestic animals of any kind are relatively uncommon 
in the first stage and more frequent in the third stage compared with 
other animals, but not really frequent at any stage, just as in the 
Mahabharata domesticated animals are mentioned less often than wild 
animals. This is again due to the particular interests of the text, shown 
even with this group by the fact that camels (ustra) are more frequent 
than goats (qa, chaga) or sheep (mesa), because camels are used for 
transport and so also for warfare, whereas sheep and goats are reared 
for their meat. ‘Although camels naturally belong to the drier NW 
parts of India, they are nevertheless mentioned in connection with 
the forces of Lanka. Dogs (Svan) are used mainly for hunting and are 
domesticated, but the rare references to cats (mayara, bidala) show 
clearly that they are wild. 

A considerable number of wild animals are mentioned. The com- 
monest is the lion (semha or rarely kesarin), which as in many cultures 
is a symbol of courage and strength; the term s¢mha is not infre- 
quently also found as the final element of compounds denoting pre- 
eminence and valour. The same is true of the words for the tiger 
(vyaghra, Sardila) but these are not so frequent to denote the animal 
itself. Bears, monkeys, jackals and wild boar are referred to from 
time to time, while mention is also made, but only rarely, of wolves, 
hyenas, porcupines, rhinoceros, mongoose, hare, rat or mouse, and 
leopard. Whereas general terms for animals are uncommon, those 
for birds are quite frequent and in fact there are several groups of 
terms: the largest group refers to their going in the air, the next 
refers to them as flying or winged, and another defines them as lay- 
ing eggs. These general terms for birds show basically the same dis- 
tribution pattern as for the fauna as a whole but names of different 
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species are rather more frequent in the second stage, with its pas- 
sages of nature description, and much less common in the third stage 
than the average. In total, a very large number of different birds is 
named; those commonly mentioned in the first stage are vultures, 
geese, crows, peacocks, herons, ospreys and cranes. 

Snakes, other reptiles and amphibia are a little more frequent in 
the second stage than the average for the fauna as a whole. Presum- 
ably this is because they are largely peripheral to the story, occur- 
ring either in similes or in the lists of wildlife found in descriptive 
passages. None of the terms is as specific as those for mammals and 
birds. Similes involving snakes include two stereotyped images, of 
the hand as like a five-headed snake and of an angry person being 
like a hissing snake, which are favoured in battle scenes. Fish and 
other water creatures are mentioned only about a hundred times, 
but over a third of these are references to the conch, the shell of 
which is used as a trumpet and which is therefore common in the 
battle scenes of the Yuddha and Uttara kandas. Insects and the like 
form an even smaller group, of which two thirds of the occurrences 
are in the second stage. Bees, with ten mentions in the text, are the 
most frequent but this paucity of mention is in marked contrast with 
their frequency in classical poetry. 

As already indicated, there is relative lack of mention of animal 
husbandry and agriculture at all stages. This could be explained in 
two ways: either agriculture had not been developed much at that 
period or else the interests of poets and audience did not lie in that 
direction. The second is obviously the right explanation, since by the 
time of the poem the Ganga valley was certainly well colonised and 
this would have required advanced agricultural techniques; if nothing 
else, the location of Dasaratha’s capital at Ayodhya points to this, 
while Kausalya is said to own a thousand villages (2.28.7). Neverthe- 
less, terms for a plough (hala, langala, phala) are rare and occur mainly 
in later stages. Rice (kalama, nivara, nawara, later sali) is the only specific 
grain mentioned in early parts of the text and was clearly the prin- 
cipal crop, although the few references to a wet-crop field (kedara) are 
from the second and third stages, with a single mention indirectly of 
irrigation through the term adevamdtrka ‘not dependent on the gods’ 
for rain (2.94.39, cf. Mbh. 2.5.67 and KA 5.2.2). Other cereals are 
mentioned in the later stages (wheat and barley in the second, and 
millet in the fourth), and legumes or pulses are referred to from the 
second stage onwards. Commercial exploitation of the forests receives 
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little mention at any stage of growth of the text, although frequent 
references to sandalwood (candana, raktacandana) show that it was a 
valued commodity, as was the aloe wood (aguru) with which it is 
sometimes linked;?’ but it is not clear whether such trees were actu- 
ally cultivated or their products gathered from wild specimens. 
Among plants and trees the lotus is naturally the most frequently 
mentioned, with a wide range of names occurring (kamala, nalina/nalini, 
pankaa, padma, pundarika and puskara being the most frequent). The 
other plants mentioned with any frequency in the first stage are agoka, 
ingudi, kamikara, kimSuka, kusa and darbha, candana, tala, nyagrodha, simSapa 
and sala (also quite frequently dsvakama). The last of these, the sala 
(Shorea robusta Gaertn. f.), was no doubt then widespread in the 
Ganga basin and is still common on the Chota Nagpur plateau; it 
often occurs in pure stands, as the Ramayana several times implies, 
and the Vanaras use sal trees as weapons in the battles for Lanka 
(e.g. 6.33.31, 63.19 and 85.12). Although the fourth stage does include 
among the trees mentioned a few which are typical of South India, 
the text as a whole shows little knowledge of the distinctive flora of 
the south. The same is true of its allusions to climate. The two most 
extensive passages—Laksmana’s description of winter (3.15) and Rama’s 
description of the rainy season (4.7)—both belong to the second stage 
and both reflect the situation in northern India rather than that in 
Dandakaranya, which is located according to tradition in the Deccan. 


Geographical horizons 


As those two descriptions indicate, the geographical horizons of the 
poets tended to be limited to the area of the Ganga basin, with a 
fair knowledge also of the Indus region, and this needs to be borne 
in mind in any assessment of the geographical data of the Ramdyana.”® 
Regrettably, discussion has mainly focused in the past around the 
question of the location of Lanka, with one party seeking to uphold 
the traditional identification of Lanka with Ceylon (nowadays renamed 
Sri Lanka) and the other seeking to locate it somewhere in the Madhya 
Pradesh area.”” This emphasis has tended to mask the fact that the 


27 There is also one later reference to camphor (karpiira, 6.116.51). 

*8 For a good general survey of the geographical information see also Guruge 
1991: 51-89. 

9 One of the first contributions to this debate was by F. E. Pargiter (1894), who 
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Ramayana mentions other journeys than Rama’s exile and other towns 
besides Ayodhya and Lanka.*® Ayodhya on the Saraya (modern Sarju 
or Gogra) is the capital of Dagaratha’s kingdom of Kosala, whereas 
in Buddhist literature the capital of Kosala is Sravasti (Pali Savatthi), 
and indeed such a shift of capital is alluded to at the end of the 
Uitarakanda with the abandonment of Ayodhya (7.98.5). Apart from 
the places directly associated with Rama’s exile, the poets of the first 
stage show acquaintance only with North India, but there give a 
wealth of information, for example in the realistic description (though 
somewhat garbled in transmission) of the route of the messengers 
sent to recall Bharata from Rajagrha in the Pafijab and Bharata’s 
own route on his return, where the messengers take the most direct 
route practicable but Bharata takes a more northerly arc, passing 
closer to the foothills of the Himalaya.*! Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that there is no mention until the third stage of the otherwise better 
known Rajagrha in Bihar and none at all of its successor as capital 
of Magadha, Pataliputra. Equally, Janaka’s kingdom of Videha was 
no longer an independent kingdom by the 6th century B.C. and 
Kosala itself was defeated by Ajatasatru of Magadha. In general, the 
picture of the political situation with a multiplicity of small states is 
pre-Mauryan and probably pre-Buddhist, though presumably later 
than that of the Mahabharata, with its political focus around Kuruksetra. 

The forests mentioned are not clearly distinguished from each other. 
The forest region begins almost immediately south of the Ganga and 
surrounds Prayaga, but is clearly largely unknown territory; the prog- 
ress of the exiles into it is marked in units of a day’s journey rather 
than any exact distances. Dandakaranya is apparently the most ex- 
tensive and reaches as far as the Ganga, since Guha’s territory is 
said to lie within it (2.78.11), although on other occasions its bound- 
ary seems to be placed further south and it is most precisely located 
in the third stage, in the legend which makes it the former territory 


examined the geographical data concerning Rama’s exile from the Ramdyana, the 
Ramopakhyana and the Sodasarajakiya (Mbh. 7 App. 8), locating Kiskindha near Bellary 
and accepting Lanka as being Ceylon. See further below. 

%° Discussion of the location and historicity of Ayodhya as the capital of Dasaratha 
and Rama has naturally burgeoned since the 1980s. Among this proliferation of 
often rather acrimonious debate, more serious studies include Ganga Sagar Rai (1991) 
and several of the articles in the two special issues of Purana 36 (1994). 

3! Incidentally, the messengers cross the Ganga at Hastinapura and pass Kuru- 
jangala (2.62.10) but there is not a hint of the association of these localities with the 
Mahabharata. 
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of king Danda, between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains (7.70.16- 
17 and 72.17). Janasthana is often named in a manner which sug- 
gests that it is on or around Mount Citrakiita, but it may also be 
more or less identified with Dandaka, while Paficavati is another sub- 
division of the Dandaka forest, which on occasion seems identical to 
Janasthana. However, Pajficavati, and also Agastya’s dsrama, occur 
only from the second stage onwards, although Agastya himself is 
occasionally mentioned at all stages as the protector of the southern 
direction. In general, though, the second stage does not add a great 
deal to the geographical picture either in the north or the south. 
The one exception to this is the search party accounts (4.39-42), 
which are obviously late in comparison with the rest of the second 
stage and indeed are not very different from the third stage in their 
geographical knowledge;” these are apparently arranged systemati- 
cally in that each party searches one of the compass points (this lay- 
out is a feature shared with many of the geographical sections of the 
Mahabharata discussed in the fourth chapter). The centre from which 
the four directions are surveyed seems, however, to lie in the Ganga- 
Yamuna doab, or slightly to its north or south. This does not fit at 
all well with the position of Kiskindha, where Sugriva issues these 
instructions, even in its more probable location in the central Madhya 
Pradesh area, still less in its traditional location at or near Hampi on 
the Tungabhadra river. In reality, the compiler of the search party 
accounts is envisaging India from the viewpoint of a North Indian of 
the early centuries A.D. 

In the third stage, the most striking feature of the material is the 
extent to which it reflects the growth of urbanisation. Half the new 
geographical names occurring are of towns and villages, including 
the great urban centres of Kausambi, Girivraja (its name for Rajagrha), 
Taksasila, Pratisthana, Madhura (= Mathura), Mahodaya (modern 
Kanauj) and Visala; in addition, the Utarakanda narrates the foundation 
of cities by the sons of Rama and Laksmana (7.92.1-9 and 98.4—5). 
The mention of the peoples of the Pahlavas, Sakas and Yavanas 
gives a fairly clear indication of the period involved, the Ist to 2nd 
centuries A.D. In the fourth and fifth stages a large number of place 
names are added, which reflect both the increased precision aimed 
at in some of these additions and the political and economic situation 
of later periods still; thus, in the northwest mention is made of both 


2 Cf. the discussion of the dating of these sagas in the previous chapter. 
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Puskaravati (modern Charsada, near Peshawar) and Sakala (modern 
Sialkot, found however in the text of the Mahabharata at 8.30.14). 
The vagueness of the distances given for anywhere south of the 
Ganga and the evidence for steadily increasing geographical knowl- 
edge over time, but in particular only a late acquaintance with South 
India, suggest that the location of Kiskindha and Lanka is not as 
distant as later tradition maintains. In the first stage, the effective 
southern limit of Aryan settlement is the line of the Yamuna and 
Ganga rivers, with only some vague knowledge of the country to the 
south as far as the Vindhyas and the Mahendra mountains. The 
name Vindhya may indeed have been rather less exact in meaning 
than later, referring to the whole complex of mountain chains in the 
northwest of the Deccan. It is likely, therefore, that both Kiskindha 
and Lanka would have lain in the upland areas approximately between 
Jabalpur and the Chota Nagpur plateau, either in reality or only in 
the poet’s imagination; whether we can ever identify the localities 
intended is doubtful at best. Frequent attempts have been made, 
however; in particular, Kibe located Lanka on the Amarakantaka 
mountain, while Paramasiva Iyer argued for the Indrana hill about 
eighteen miles north of Jabalpur.* In all probability Lanka has become 
a proper name from a term meaning simply an island or an isolated 
hill and certainly there are several Godavari rivers, if indeed that 
was not also a descriptive term in origin. Quite apart from the inherent 
improbability of the traditional identification of Lanka with Ceylon, 
there is no evidence for the currency of the name there until long 
after the composition of the Ramdyana, though possibly at too early 
a date for it to be due to acquaintance with the epic; however, if it 
is in origin a general term, this does not present any real difficulty. 
If the exile is set in this general area, the view that the Vanaras 
and Raksasas are mythologised aboriginal tribes of this area is at 
least plausible, since in the early stages of Aryan advance southwards 
such peoples would have posed serious obstacles or been potentially 


33 Kibe 1928 and 1936, and T. Paramasiva Iyer 1940; cf. also Guruge 1991: 67— 
69 for a résumée of the arguments in favour of Ceylon. Subsequently H. D. Sankalia 
(1973a) supported Paramasiva lyer’s identification of Lanka on Mt Trikiita with 
Indrana Hill in Madhya Pradesh, while U. P. Shah (1976) adduced further evidence 
from the Uttarakanda in support of Kibe’s view, while also suggesting that the name 
Lanka is a Sanskritised, non-Aryan word of proto-Dravidian origin. Asim Kumar 
Chatterjee (1980-82) has challenged the arguments for locating Lanka in Madhya 
Pradesh and insists that it is in the far south, without explicitly identifying it with 
the modern Sri Lanka. 
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important allies; there is little to be gained, however, from pursuing 
this point. Some groups clearly are tribal, such as the Nisadas who 
in the first stage are depicted as allies and more or less equals of the 
people of Ayodhya but who in the third stage are definitely inferior 
and even despised, as is graphically shown by the well known story 
of Valmiki witnessing the Nisada hunter killing the kraufca bird (1.2.9— 
14) and also by Visvamitra cursing Vasistha’s son to such status 
(1.58.21). Although there are Naga tribes to the present day in India 
(nowadays in Assam but earlier in Central India), the Nagas are 
probably the most mythologised group in the epic, since they are 
partly identified with the snakes that the term also denotes and partly 
equated with semi-divine groups such as the Yaksas and Gandharvas. 

The fluctuating treatment of the Vanaras, as basically human and 
as mere monkeys, is found at all stages. Their usual name, deriving 
from vana, ‘forest’, simply denotes their habitat and says nothing about 
their status; two other common terms, kafi and han, both indicated 
their tawny colour and so are not decisive, while terms which clearly 
denote monkeys are much less frequent. Much about them is clearly 
human: Kiskindha is described in the same terms as Ayodhya and 
Lanka, its citizens are well dressed and ornamented (4.32.23), and it 
represents civilisation in relation to Rama’s vow to remain in the 
forest (4.25.9). 

The main feature of the Raksasas is quite simply their hostility to 
the ascetics living in the forest and subsequently to Rama. Agastya’s 
claim to patronage of the southern region includes his having pacified 
the Raksasas (3.10.79-82) and this serves to highlight the extent to 
which the Raksasas are feared or hated because of their opposition 
to Aryan expansion. As Pollock has stressed, they are very much a 
symbol of the other, onto which the poet projects the suppressed 
fears and desires of himself and his society; their portrayal is thus 
not so much realistic as imaginative.** Thus, although their cultured 
behaviour puts them on a par with the inhabitants of Ayodhya, their 
ability to change shape at will (an ability shared with the Vanaras) 
and their aggressive sexuality (at least as represented by Siirpanakha 
and Ravana) are an index of the fascination and repulsion which 
they generate and of which they are the product. 


3 Pollock 1985-86 (repeated 1991 with some variation in his translation of the 
Aranyakinda, Rimdayana 1984-: III, 68-84). 
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A stratified society is implicit throughout the Ramayana, but the ex- 
tent and strictness of that stratification does seem to have changed.* 
The broad picture presented in the first stage is that of the ruler 
(more a chieftain than an absolute monarch), surrounded by his court 
and army, contrasted with his other subjects; the four vamnas are not 
mentioned until the second stage and more particularly the third, 
just as the narrative part of the Mahabharata shows little interest in 
vama concepts. The subjects as a whole are called praja, jana or janapada, 
while the term paurajanapada (either qualifying jana or alone) is used 
for the inhabitants of town and country, to indicate the totality of 
the population, although the townsfolk, paura, are mentioned rather 
more frequently than the countryfolk, janapada, particularly from the 
second stage onwards. On many occasions when an enumeration of 
the vamas to define the population as a whole might have been ex- 
pected, lists of different groups occur (for example, 2.13.1-2, 75.1 lab, 
even 6.115.13).%° The most striking feature of such lists is the relative 
prominence of the leading merchants—a situation only paralleled in 
the early Buddhist texts—which possibly reflects a relatively transient 
phase of society before the growing pressures of later orthodoxy elimi- 
nated it; however, this feature is found only in such incidental list- 
ings and not at all in the narrative. 

References to the four vamnas are almost all incidental, indicating 
that little significance was attached to the topic.*” On one occasion, 
however, in a cosmogonic discourse from the second stage the 
Purusasiikta scheme for the origin of the four vamas is given, although 
they are sired by Kasyapa on Daksa’s daughter Manu (3.13.29-30), 
and in the third stage Narada bewails the decline of dharma in succes- 
sive _yugas as the other vamas usurp the privileges of brahmans (7.65.8— 
26, cf. 7.67.10). There is no reference as such to ‘confusion of castes’, 


3° For fuller details of material in this section, except where otherwise indicated, 
see my Righteous Rama, chapter 6 (1984: 153-93), which also includes further refer- 
ences to secondary literature. 

36 The inevitable tendency operating to regularise any mention of the vamas to 
the standard pattern of four means that in many passages single manuscripts, or 
perhaps two or three, have variant readings intended to achieve this. 

37 They are found at 1.1.75, 79, 6.16-17, 12.12, 17cd, 24.15, 25.5, 2.15.11, 76.30b, 
98.57, 5.33.11, 6.113.29, 7.65.8-26 and 67.10. The word vara is much commoner 
in the general sense of colour or complexion than in the sense of a social group. 
For the material in this paragraph, see also J. L. Brockington 1995a: 97-108. 
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although it is implicit in some other episodes included in later stages, 
nor is tension or conflict between the varnas expressed in either the 
first or second stages. However, besides Narada’s dirge, the third 
stage includes the lengthy Visvamitra episode (1.31-64, cf. Mbh. 1.165), 
which centres on the antagonism between the brahman Vasistha and 
the ksatriya Visvamitra. Superficially this story points to the separate- 
ness and mutual distinctiveness of the vamnas but its ramifications paint 
a somewhat different picture when looked at in detail. The main 
focus of the quarrel is Vasistha’s wonder-cow. When Visvamitra re- 
sorts to force in his attempt to seize her, she helps Vasistha to resist 
by creating hundreds of foreign warriors: Pahlavas, Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Mlecchas, Haritas and Kiratas (1.53.18-54.3, cf. Mbh. 
1.165.35-37).*8 Quite apart from providing an approximate dating 
for this passage (as noted in chapter 4 for the Mahabharata equiva- 
lent), mention of the Pahlavas, Sakas and Yavanas is interesting be- 
cause their role in this context is to defend brahmanical values; this 
accords with the fact that they were ranked in the dharnmasastras as 
‘degenerate ksatriyas’ in recognition of their status as rulers.** There is 
also a rather pale reflection of the traditional hostility of the brahman 
Rama Jamadagnya towards ksatriyas (1.73-75), when he challenges 
Dagaratha and his party and the brahmans with Dasaratha express 
the hope that he will not again exterminate the ssaériyas. 

The change of attitudes over the period of growth of the epic is 
clearly illustrated by the terms for members of the vamas. In each 
case the majority of references numerically come from the third stage 
(which constitutes barely a quarter of the entire text) and within the 
Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas a higher proportion occurs in the second 
stage. The commonest term for brahmans in the first and second 
stages is brahmana but in the third stage dvya (which, along with the 
less frequent dvyati, is always used in the more restricted sense, not 
of all three upper vamnas) is more than twice as common and brahman 
(which is very rare outside the third stage) is nearly twice as com- 
mon as brahmana, while the less common vipra is also found mainly 


88 The equivalent Mahabharata passage has an even longer list of war-like groups 
(1.165.35-37): Pahlavas, Sabaras, Sakas, Yavanas, Pundras, Kiradtas, Dramidas, 
Simhalas, Barbaras, Daradas and mlecchas, collectively summed up as mlecchas. 

3° Since these foreign groups had acquired political power, they had to be incor- 
porated in some way into the structure of society and so the term ‘degenerate ksatriya’ 
(vratyaksatriya) gained currency to designate them. It was held that they were origi- 
nally ksatriyas whose loss of status was due to non-performance of rituals or disre- 
gard of the brahmans (cf. Manu 10.43-45). 
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in the third and fourth stages. Cows and brahmans are linked in the 
manner typical of developed Hinduism in the Balakanda (1.24.13c 
and 25.5a), in which food taboos are also invoked in the story of 
Trisanku as a candala inviting brahmans to a sacrifice and their horror 
at this (1.58.15, cf. the story of Matanga at Mbh. 13.28-30), as well 
as the mention of dog-eating mustikas (1.58.20). The idea that brah- 
mans are gods on earth is not found until the fourth stage (bhimidevah, 
2 App. 2.22), although Dagaratha comes near to it in the third stage 
when in appealing to Visvamitra he declares that he is a god to him 
(mama... dawatam hi bhavan, 1.19.20cd). 

Although ksatriyas are referred to more often in later stages, the 
increase in frequency is not as marked as with the brahmans, except 
for the abstract or generic term fsatra; the Vedic term, rdjanya, has 
virtually disappeared. The apparently limited mention of ksaériyas in 
a work predominantly about regal and martial values is because the 
major figures are normally referred to as kings and princes, and 
discussion of their rights and duties is in terms of their family tradi- 
tions and a king’s obligations and not, until the later stages, in terms 
of ksatradharma. Members of the third varna are virtually only called 
vaisya;, the sole exception in the text is late in the third stage (vanig jana 
at 1.1.79, the phalasruti at the end of this opening sarga), although in 
the fourth stage vs occurs sporadically. The vazsyas are mentioned 
only in lists of the varnas or the equivalent in the second and later 
stages (e.g. 3.13.29-30 and 7.65.18-21), with one exception, which 
occurs in one of the two episodes involving low-caste ascetics. In the 
story of an ascetic youth killed by Dasaratha (2.57-58), the youth’s 
birth from a varsya father and a Sidra mother (2.57.37) in no way dis- 
qualifies him from practising asceticism, but for Dagaratha to kill him, 
even accidentally, is so serious a fault that it accounts for Dasaratha’s 
present misfortune in having to exile Rama. In the Ufttarakanda, on 
the other hand, for a Sidra to practise asceticism brings disaster on 
society, and it is necessary and indeed praiseworthy for Rama to exe- 
cute the culprit, Sambiika (7.67, cf. 7.65 and Mbh. 12.149.61-63). 
The enormous shift in attitudes and the increase in rigidity of the 
varna system is quite remarkable. 

This shift under the influence of the brahman values which are 
dominant from the third stage onwards is well illustrated by the legend 


© The only other occurrence of the term cand@la in the text outside the Trisanku 
episode at 1.57-58 is at 3.54.18d (but it also occurs in * passages, e.g. 6.1584* 3, 4). 
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of Trisanku, cursed by Vasistha’s sons to become a candala, with a 
dark and rough appearance, wearing dark clothes and unkempt hair, 
his garlands and cosmetics coming from the cremation ground, and 
his ornaments made of iron (1.57.9); the story as a whole is, of course, 
intended to illustrate the absolute power of the sage Visvamitra. By 
contrast, in the first stage a more liberal attitude is shown by Rama’s 
friendly encounter with the tribal Sabari ascetic (3.70.6-9), which 
reveals a completely different attitude from the Sambiika episode, 
both of which have been commented on by Dhairyabala Vora.*! 

There are few references to the four stages of life with which the 
four varnas are so regularly linked in the dharmasastras as the vam- 
asramadharma. The only reference in the text to the grouping comes 
from the second stage, when Bharata refers first to the duty of pro- 
tecting the four vamas and then says that the householder’s stage is 
the best of the four stages of life (2.98.57-58). Otherwise, there are 
a few references to the studentship period—for example when Sita 
rather inappositely declares that she will enjoy herself with Rama in 
the forest as a brahmacanmi (2.24.10) or when others refer to brahmacarya 
in relation to Rama’s exile (2.46.10a, 76.10a and 5.33.12b, also e.g. 
6 App. 30.48)—but there are several references to individuals being 
or becoming ascetics. Indeed, ascetics participate in the action to a 
considerable extent but it is clear from their portrayal that they are 
vanaprasthas rather than samnyasins, since they maintain their sacred 
fires and perform sacrifice.” 

Family relationships are significant at all stages of the text but, 
whereas in the early stages the attitude is implicit, the later stages 
emphasise them with detailed genealogies and the like.** The basic 
narrative of the Ramayana is concerned just with the royal family 
across two generations and, unlike the Mahabharata, it does not trace 
its problems any further back or forward in the first stage, although 
already in the second stage the Iksvaku genealogy is included at 2.102. 
In the third stage, the horizons are wider and the narrative now 
includes Rama’s sons, Kuga and Lava (1.3 and 7.58, 84-86 and 97), 
Rama’s ancestor Sagara and his sons (1.5 and 37-40), Sita’s adop- 
tive father (1.49 and 65), Sita’s former incarnation as Vedavatti (7.17) 
and so on. The terms for relations are frequent but some interesting 


“| Vora 1959: 165-66. 
*® Ascetics and asceticism will be treated more fully in the next chapter on religious 


aspects. 
8 An interesting study is that by N. K. Wagle (1974). 
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shifts of vocabulary occur. The standard term for the father is pir 
but /dfa is also quite common, mainly in the second stage; similarly, 
mother is usually matr but also occasionally janani at all stages and 
amba mainly in later stages. The commonest term for sons and daugh- 
ters is putra/putrt which is about twice as frequent as suta/suta (which 
is, however, more frequent than putra in verses in longer metre and 
in general increases in frequency in the second and third stages), 
while less frequent terms are Gtmayja, apatya, tanaya and prasava; the 
gender specific terms dufitr and sinu are rare (and tanija, daraka and 
putraka rarer still). Whereas bhagint has effectively replaced svasr as the 
standard term for sister, bhratr remains the standard term for brother 
and the more specific terms, agraja, anwa, avaraja, piirvaja and vaimatra, 
are much less common. The relatively infrequent mention of daughters 
or sisters in the earlier stages is probably due to the nature of the 
plot; certainly there is no real trace of the ideas that daughters are 
a burden to the family until the third stage, when for example Sumélin 
tells his daughter that to be the father of a girl is a misery for any- 
one with pride because of uncertainties over her marriage (7.9.6-7). 

Individuals should obey and respect their parents—a virtue regu- 
larly alluded to and used as the standard against which to judge 
other loyalties. This respect is shown by Rama and his brothers to 
all of Dasaratha’s wives, who are equally called their mothers, and 
by Sita towards her parents-in-law. The term generally used for the 
household is grha, which strictly denotes the physical structure but 
often designates the community inhabiting it, including regularly the 
servants. Another term used both for the nuclear family and the ex- 
tended family unit is kula, which is somewhat commoner in the sec- 
ond stage and mention of which is often in terms of relative status, 
a high or a low kula; the patrilineal nature of the family is clear from 
the way the term is used, as well as from other evidence. The terms 
for relatives found in the text are bandhava, bandhu and jhati; on rather 
inadequate evidence, Wagle suggests that bandhu refers to agnates, 
bandhava to cognates, and jhati to the extended kin group.“ The term 
jnati is much more frequent in the first stage than elsewhere, whereas 
both bandhava and the less frequent bandhu have a higher proportion 
of occurrences in the third stage; the terms are probably synonyms 
with a complementary distribution, as seems to be the case in the 
Mahabharata too. 


* Wagle 1974: 25-31 and 35-38. 
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Affection and closeness mark the relationships between the four 
brothers, the only excepton—apparent rather than real—is Laksmana’s 
anger against Bharata for taking Rama’s place, for he is soon pacified 
by Rama (2.18). Laksmana’s devotion to Rama contains a strong 
element of deference to the elder but the affection is mutual. So too, 
Rama’s selflessness in declaring that he would willingly give everything 
to Bharata of his own accord (2.16.33) is matched by Bharata’s efforts 
to persuade Rama to take back the throne (2.97—98). Goldman has 
emphasised the psychological aspects of the complementarity between 
Rama and Laksmana—the ‘composite hero’ as he terms them—-seeing 
Laksmana as expressing the aggression and sexuality that Rama can- 
not display, with a parallel distinction in the characters of Bharata 
and Satrughna.** Such factors are operative but so also are purely 
narrative ones, as well as traditional roles within the Indian family. 

The harmony between Rama and his brothers is, though, in marked 
contrast to the fraternal bitterness among the Vanaras and the Raks- 
asas. Valin and Sugriva are represented as fiercely jealous and fully 
prepared to use force against each other, although to some extent 
Sugriva is shown as being the innocent victim of Valin’s suspicious 
nature, while relations among the Raksasas are little different. Sarpa- 
nakha harshly castigates Ravana’s competence as a ruler when she 
reports the defeat of the Raksasas in Dandaka (3.31) and Ravana, as 
he rejects Vibhisana’s advice to return Sita, has equally strong words 
about relatives (jidt) as a source of danger (6.10.1—11), while later, 
when Kumbhakarna is woken to help in the battle, he berates Ravana 
for his lack of political astuteness and Ravana criticises his supposed 
lack of affection (6.51.1-26). More generally, the enmity between the 
Vanara brothers, Valin and Sugriva, is matched by the breach be- 
tween Ravana and Vibhisana, while Rama sides in each case with 
one brother and performs the abhiseka that installs him as the rightful 
ruler. Masson makes the point that Rama sides with Sugriva very 
impetuously on the basis of their common loss (which is, however, 
only implied in the text, though made explicit in 4 App. 4). How- 
ever, there are differences between the two situations: the quarrel 
between Valin and Sugriva dates from before Rama’s arrival and 


* Goldman 1980, cf. Goldman 1978, which tends to assimilate all hierarchical 
relationships in the epics to the Oedipal triangle. 

‘6 Masson 1975. Masson also emphasises Sugriva’s fear of Valin and regards it as 
paranoia, suggesting that he is acting out a fratricidal phantasy; this seems less helpful. 
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the ethics of it are not clearcut in its oldest form, whereas the split 
between Ravana and Vibhisana is shown as arising from the moral 
issue of Ravana’s seizure of Sita (and to a lesser extent the political 
issue of the wisdom of opposing Rama and his allies). Probably the 
parallelism between the Vanara and Raksasa brothers is not so much 
a commentary on different patterns of family relationships as an 
expression of the contrasting attitudes to power of Rama (and by 
extension his brothers) and other rulers. 

The same sort of contrast between hero and villain is clearly vis- 
ible in relationships between husband and wife. Whereas Rama is 
consistently presented as an ideal example of conjugal fidelity, Ravana 
is just as consistently portrayed as a paradigm of licentiousness, and 
to a lesser degree all the other characters have their weaknesses. The 
mutual affection and companionship of Rama and Sita is clear 
throughout the narrative but tends to be more explicitly presented 
from the second stage onwards, for example, when Rama encamped 
before Lanka expresses his ardent longing for Sita (6.5.4—20); Rama’s 
cold rejection of Sita after the defeat of Ravana (6.103) is thus to- 
tally out of character with the rest of the narrative. In general, and 
particularly in the later stages, the emphasis is placed on a wife’s 
devotion and subservience to her husband. Sally Sutherland argues 
that in some episodes Sita acts in ways that belie the idealised de- 
scriptions of her, for example in her demands that Rama pursue the 
golden deer and her castigation of Laksmana soon afterwards, a view 
which takes insufficient account both of the development of the text, 
and of literary factors.*’ Mary Brockington sees these apparent anoma- 
les as part of the author’s solution to the complex narrative prob- 
lems posed by his choice of subject. Incidentally, there is no sign of 
the later taboo on a wife’s mentioning her husband’s name, since 
Sita does so frequently (for example, throughout 3.47, in her reproof 
of Ravana, and 5.31, her conversation with Hanuman). There are 
two main ways in which the wife’s subservience is emphasised, either 
by stereotyped statements that a husband is his wife’s deity or by 
comparison with various mythical models, such as Rohini and Savitri. 

However, another common aspect of a wife’s duty to her husband, 
that of providing him with children, is remarkable for its rarity in 
the Ramayana. Most references to marriage as an institution are in 


*” Sutherland 1989. 
*8 Mary Brockington 1997. 
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fact to be found in the third stage, although the attitudes revealed 
there are not altogether consistent. For example, although the age of 
marriage seems to be older in the earliest passages than in the later 
ones, some passages in the Uttarakanda suggest adult marriage, most 
probably because they are simply reproducing older material. The 
well known and much discussed question of Rama’s and Sita’s ages 
at marriage has assumed an importance that is out of all proportion 
to its real significance.*® Basically the original poet and his audience 
had little interest in niceties of chronology and the general impres- 
sion conveyed is that Rama and Sita were adult or nearly so at 
marriage and at the time of exile, which were not far apart. Refer- 
ences to Rama as fifteen when he goes off with Visvamitra (3.36.6a, 
also 1.19.2a) and as seventeen on the eve of installation (2.17.26) are 
probably additions in the second stage to render this precise, although 
the statement that Rama was seventeen at the time of the intended 
installation could be original. 

Whatever the age of marriage, the initiative was normally with 
the fathers and quite often the contest for the bride’s hand, which is 
what in practice the svayamvara ‘self-choice’ was, is the preferred method 
of selecting a suitably outstanding bridegroom. However, any details 
concerning the marriage ceremony and related matters, such as a 
dowry or bride-price, are confined in effect to the details of the 
multiple wedding of Rama and his brothers with Sita, her sister and 
her cousins, which belongs to the third stage of growth (1.71—72). 
The woman’s position once married was not only one of subservi- 
ence to her husband but also one of some insecurity through the 
possibility or often the reality of competition from other wives, since 
polygamy seems to have been normal for rulers. This was indeed 
institutionalised in the asvamedha, which is performed by Dasaratha 
in the Balakanda (1.13.27-28), and it is vividly illustrated by Dagaratha’s 
reaction of abandoning Kaikeyi as soon as he has kept his promise 
(2.12.11 and 37.6-9), while Rama’s declaration that he can find 
another wife like Sita but not another brother (6.39.5-6, cf. 796* 
and 2029* 5-6) presupposes the ease with which the man can make 
successive or multiple marriages. Tension and conflict within such a 


© For a more detailed discussion of the data and references to secondary litera- 
ture see Brockington 1984: 168-69. To the secondary literature may now be added 
the detailed discussion (1986) by Sheldon Pollock in his notes on 2.17.26 (Ramdyana 
1984-: II, 358-60). 
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polygamous household were clearly regarded as a common occur- 
rence, a fact that is made use of in the plot. Manthara excites Kaikeyi’s 
fears by suggesting how her situation will change if she is no longer 
the favourite of the reigning king but only a step-mother (2.8.17+26) 
and Rama subsequently envisages tensions between Kaikeyi and the 
other wives (2.47.15-16); as Sutherland rightly suggests, the author is 
here using Manthara to give voice to the emotions that Kaikeyi should 
not express directly, since the royal family is expected to be free of 
negative attributes (which also facilitates her partial rehabilitation 
later).°° The separate establishments or residences of the queens, in- 
dicated in various ways in the text, were no doubt in part a means 
to reduce such problems, while another approach to it was the strqng 
emphasis on seniority among the queens. By contrast, Rama and 
Sita are regularly described as devoted to each other and in the 
third stage it is explicitly declared that Rama did not take another 
wife after banishing Sita, using a golden statue as substitute in his 
sacrifices (7.89.4), thus definitely establishing the union as monoga- 
mous. However, the evidence from the first and second stages is not 
clearcut on this matter. 

Adultery is condemned, particularly in later stages, both explicitly 
and in some of the episodes of the story, such as the story of Ahalya 
(1.47-48 and 7.30), although there are others, such as Valin’s and 
Sugriva’s behaviour towards each other’s wives, where there are signs 
of a shift of attitudes from ready acceptance of the situation in the 
first stage to increasing condemnation later. Equally, emphasis on 
measures to guard a wife’s chastity is prominent from the second 
stage onwards. The practice of niyoga is absent from the main plot 
and probably from the epic as a whole, in contrast to its prominence 
in the Mahabharata. Possible instances have been adduced but they 
are more convincingly explained in other ways; thus, Guruge notes 
rather hesitantly that Hanuman is called the ksetraja son of Kesarin 
(5.33.85ab, also 4.1356* 7) and Goldman speculates that it may un- 
derlie Rsyasrnga’s role in the birth of Daégaratha’s sons.°! 

The growing strictness with regard to sexual morality is reflected 
in the steady trend away from women’s participation in public life to 
their almost complete seclusion within the home and especially the 
inner apartment of the king’s palace. The narrative suggests that 


5° Sutherland 1992. 
5! Guruge 1991: 201 and Ramayana 1984-: I, 19 n. 16. 
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seclusion was by no means regular at the earliest period; for ex- 
ample, Sita is able to accompany Rama to the forest without prob- 
lems and drives openly through the city as they leave, and Dagaratha’s 
widows go out with Bharata to persuade Rama to return (2.77.6) 
and again to greet him on his triumphant return (6.115.10). Equally, 
however, the frequency of mention of the antahpura (around fifty times 
in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas) indicates a measure of segregation, 
though not necessarily of rigid seclusion; it is relevant to note that, 
in all the detail about Dasaratha’s palace, there is just one reference 
to a superintendent of women (stryadhayaksa, 2.14.3d) and that eunuchs 
as guards appear only late in the third stage (7.99.10) whereas by 
the fourth stage there are several references to superintendents of 
women in Vibhisana’s palace. Reference to menstrual impurity occurs 
just once in the third stage—in marked contrast to its frequency of 
mention in the Mahabharata—in the myth which derives it from one 
quarter of the guilt of Indra’s brahmanicide (7.77.14, cf. Mbh. 5.13.17); 
similarly, it is Indra who disregards the proper times for intercourse 
in his adultery with Ahalya (1.47.18, cf. the inclusion of this in 
Kausalya’s curse at 2.1802* 9-10). 

Other roles for women include those of ascetic and prostitute. Many 
of the women who are mentioned at various @Sramas are the wives of 
male ascetics (forming another indicator that they are vdnaprasthas), 
even in the Uttarakanda (7.82.13), and there is no lack of welcome for 
Sita herself as the exiles visit various dsramas, but in addition there 
are individual female ascetics, most notably Sabari (3.70) but also for 
example Atri’s wife Anasiiya (2.109), Svayamprabha (4.50) and even 
Vedavati (7.17). However, more typically for the third stage, the female 
ascetics at Valmiki’s asrama live near the main hermitage, presum- 
ably therefore in separate quarters (7.48.11+14), and the traditional 
mythological role of women as temptresses who distract ascetics comes 
to the fore in the stories of Rsyasrnga (1.9), Pulastya (7.2.7-9) and 
Visvamitra tempted by the apsaras Rambha (1.63). The women who 
tempt Rsyasrnga are identified as prostitutes in the Balakanda version 
of this legend and there are references to the presence of prostitutes 
in the streets on various festival occasions (especially in the fourth 
stage); since the concept of prostitutes as auspicious seems to be an 
early feature of Indian culture, the relative lateness of the Ramayana 
references is noteworthy. 

The fact that Dagaratha’s widows play a definite part in the cel- 
ebration of Rama’s return is one of the indications that widows were 
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not regarded as inauspicious in the earlier parts of the text, although 
in the fourth stage it is stated that widowhood is the greatest calam- 
ity that can befall a woman (7.514*); another indication is that terms 
for widows and widowhood (vidhavaé and vaidhavya) are much commoner 
in the first stage than later. Similarly, the first reference to a widow 
burning herself on her husband’s pyre is no earlier than the third 
stage (7.17.13) and there is no hint of it as Sita, Tara and Mandodarit 
mourn the supposed or actual deaths of their husbands; indeed, there 
are indications that the practice of niyoga, remarriage with the brother- 
in-law, was still current, since it forms the basis of some of Sita’s 
harsh words to Laksmana when Marica has decoyed Rama away 
(3.43.21-23), as well as actually happening when Sugriva takes over 
Valin’s widow Tara and Vibhisana inherits Ravana’s harem. The 
last two examples probably illustrate the aspect of providing a guardian 
for the woman, which is another function of nzyoga in addition to the 
need to produce a son on behalf of the dead husband. The need for 
women to be protected and their lack of independence is mentioned on 
various occasions (for example, 2.47.3—4, 55.18, 94.42 and 3.48.5-7) 
and is related to the concept of their inviolability, which is several 
times interpreted only as stopping short of killing (for example, Rama 
and Laksmana disfiguring Sirpanakha, 3.17.17-22, cf. 32.11). 
Comparatively little attention is paid to funeral rituals in the 
Ramayana, which in general contains even less information than the 
Mahabharata, although Guruge has made a brief survey of the data.” 
The main exception is that Dasaratha’s funeral is quite elaborately 
described (2.70), including the unusual information that his body was 
placed in a vat of sesame oil because the ministers were reluctant to 
perform the cremation in the absence of a son (2.60.12-13).°? Daga- 
ratha’s Vedic fires were carried by his priests before the corpse, the 
dead body was placed on a palanquin or bier (stbeka) carried by his 
servants, and gold coins and clothes were scattered on the road in 
front of the bier (2.70.13-15). The funeral pyre was made of sandal- 
wood, aguru and fragrant resins, with sarala, padmaka and devadaru wood, 
and various fragrant substances were heaped on it (16-17). Then 
Daégaratha’s body was placed on the pyre, the priests made offerings 


% Guruge 1991: 294-99, 

58 The use of oil to preserve a body temporarily is known to the Srautasittras, 
since two of them prescribe that an dhitagni who has died away from home should 
be placed in a vat of oil and brought home in a cart (Satydsadhasrautasiitra 24.4.29 
and Vaikhanasasrautasiitra 31.23). 
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and chanted from the Sadmaveda, while Kausalya and the other women 
followed the corpse in stbikds and other conveyances, according to 
their status (17-19), and afterwards went to the Sarayii to make the 
water offering (22—23).** On the twelfth day after his death, gifts of 
jewels, of hundreds of cows, wealth, food in abundance and vehicles, 
of male and female slaves and of spacious houses were made to 
brahmans (the daksind of the Sraddha, 71.1—3). There is only a limited 
amount of detail about the cremations of Jatayus (3.64) and of 
Kabandha (3.67-68) by Rama and Laksmana; for Jatayus they col- 
lect wood and burn the body on a pyre, kill some deer and spread 
their flesh on the grass for the bird, Rama mutters the ‘going to 
heaven’ formula (svargagamanam ... jajapa ha, 3.64.34cd) and finally 
they both go to the Godavari to make the water offering (udakam 
cakratus tasmai, 35c); for Kabandha they gather dry branches from 
the forest to cremate him in a pit according to rule (yathavidhi, 
3.67.28d, and nydyena, 29b). The informality of both procedures is 
only modified by the emphasis on the due ritual in the second. There 
are also two accounts in the Aranyakanda of ascetics ending their lives 
by entering the fire, which Sarabhanga additionally describes as 
abandoning his limbs (yavaj jahdmi gatrani, 3.4.31c) and Sabari as 
sacrificing herself (hutvatmanam hutasane, 3.70.26b), but otherwise neither 
account contains any ritual details and both are extremely brief 
(3.4.31-35 and 70.24-27). What is worth remarking is that both 
envisage as natural that ascetics should be cremated rather than be 
buried in samadhi (although the account of Sabari’s death ends with 
her going to the place where accomplished sages sport dimasamadhina, 
3.70.27), in contrast to the episode in the late Mahabharata (15.33.30— 
32) where a heavenly voice forbids Vidura’s cremation. Guruge sug- 
gests that Rama’s use of the proverbial saying that even carnivores 
do not eat the corpses of ingrates (tan mrtan afi kravyadah krtaghnan 
nopabhunjate, 4.29.40cd) may allude to the exposure of the dead but 
the point of the hyperbole is actually rather different. 

The narrative of Valin’s cremation (4.24.13-42) is somewhat longer 
than most but there is no more detail, except that the wood for the 
pyre includes sandalwood and that the pyre is built beside the river; 
there is the same emphasis on following the prescriptions (vidhipirvam, 


5* This is the account in the Southern recension, followed by the Critical Edition; 
the Northern recension has a more elaborate version in 2.1812*, which includes 
considerably more ritual detail, given by Guruge (1991: 297-98). 
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4.24.42b) and the ritual concludes with the water offering. Later, 
Rama instructs Vibhisana to perfom the rituals for Ravana, despite 
some initial reluctance on Vibhisana’s part (6.99.30—42—-significantly 
briefer than Mandodari’s lament at verses 1-29); however, the passage 
is primarily about the ethics of doing so and performing the appro- 
priate ritual and offering water are the only acts mentioned (41-42, 
expanded however in 3144*, 3145* and App. 69). By contrast Viradha, 
as he lies dying, suggests that it is the custom for Raksasas to be 
buried and so he is unceremoniously thrown into a pit (3.3.23-26). 


Formal education is, not surprisingly given the concerns of the epics, 
little mentioned in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas, any more than in 
the narrative parts of the Mahabharata, but by the third stage the 
account of Rama’s youth in the Balakanda includes somewhat more 
information and in general the third and later stages contain many 
more allusions to teachers and pupils. At the beginning of the 
Ayodhyakanda Rama is described as having conversations with learned 
and respectable elders in the intervals of his weapon-training (2.1.17) 
and as the best of those skilled in archery (dhanurvedavidam Sresthah, 
2.1.23c); later, Hanuman describes him as trained in royal learning 
and knowing the Yajurveda and the dhanurveda (5.33.13-14). The term 
dhanurveda in itself suggests that for ksatryas their field of learning is 
weaponry, just as the Vedas are for brahmans, and its linking with 
the Yajurveda may be due to the more ritualistic emphasis of that 
Veda in the context of a king’s residual sacrificial duties. This is the 
term used even as late as Narada’s opening definition of Rama as 
the ideal hero who ‘upholds traditon, knows the truth of Vedas and 
Vedangas and is skilled in the lore of archery’ (1.1.13). However, the 
narrative jumps from the birth of the four brothers to the arrival of 
Visvamitra in a single sarga (1.17), passing over all of Rama’s child- 
hood and education, since Visvamitra’s claiming of Rama to help 
him in effect marks the start of Rama’s manhood, although Visvamitra 
does give Rama some further instruction in the next few chapters, 
as well as presenting him with divine weapons and instructing him 
in their use (1.26-27). There is indeed a marked contrast between 
the text, in which the brothers are just described as Veda-knowing 
heroes endowed with knowledge and good qualities (1.19.14), and 
the fourth stage, which adds many more explicit details about their 
accomplishments (1.511* and 513*). There is correspondingly much 
less emphasis on the teacher than in much Sanskrit literature; of the 
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two main terms, dcdrya occurs mainly in the first stage and the com- 
moner upddhydya mainly in the third (although both together occur 
little more than thirty times in the text), while guru, as in other older 
literature, means any respected senior and can indeed be used to 
describe rather than to designate a teacher (for example, 2.103.2-3 
and 6.20.7). 

Despite lack of mention of the learning process, it is clear that 
various practical forms of learning were well developed. For example, 
there are a number of allusions drawn from the field of medicine, 
especially in the context of the battles, and the care of animals is 
referred to incidentally from time to time. The description of the 
building of the altar for Dasaratha’s sacrifice includes a number of 
terms from geometry (1.13). The number of similes involving the 
stars and planets in all stages reveals a general acquaintance with 
some basic astronomy, although more detailed references come from 
the second stage or later, such as that to the sun shifting south in 
winter (3.15.8) or a long list of asterisms in similes (5.55.1—4); how- 
ever, astrology as a means of prediction is typical of the fourth and 
fifth stages (most notably Rama’s horoscope at 1.506*, that for his 
brothers at 1.508*, and the auspicious moment for Rama’s return to 
Ayodhya at 6.3430*), although there is some evidence for it in con- 
nection with Rama’s proposed installation in the opening sargas of 
the Ayodhyakanda, which are basically from the second stage (2.3.3, 
24, 4.21 and 23.8). Both horoscopes include alongside the older 
naksatra system mention of the zodiacal signs first borrowed from the 
Greeks of Alexandria in the middle of the 2nd century A.D.*6 

Music and dance are alluded to in all stages as part of city life or, 
in later stages, of any festive occasion, but the frequency of reference 
increases steadily through the stages. Terms for musical instruments 
are not at all common, although references to singing are a little 
more frequent; half the instruments named are drums or related 
percussion instruments (dundubh, bhert and mrdanga being the earliest 
terms) but the commonest single instrument is the conch (sankha) and 


55 P. V. Kane (1951) and K. Ferrari d’Occhieppo (1979) have examined Rama’s 
horoscope, the latter computing its date as, in order of descending probability, 11th 
March 200 A.D., 16th March 745 A.D. and 4th April 110 B.C. 

56 David Pingree (1978: II,196—98) stresses the link with Alexandria and rejects 
the possibility of the zodiac being used in India before the date noted; he also notes 
the implausibility of five planets in their exaltations as given in Rama’s horoscope 
(II,268-69). 
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the vind is little mentioned. Actors (nata, Sailiisa) are occasionally 
mentioned, usually in association with dancers (nartaka), and there is 
no indication that anything at all sophisticated is intended by any 
reference in the text, although it is clear that from the second stage 
onwards actors and dancers were a common feature of urban life, at 
least on festive occasions, while by the fourth stage the theatrical 
stage (ranga) is mentioned occasionally. However, there is no trace 
until the fourth stage of boxers (malla) nor of their linking with actors 
and dancers found in the Mahabharata. In general, allusions to enter- 
tainment other than music are less developed than in the Mahabharata. 

Writing, though probably known, was not used to any significant 
extent for communication. The few references in the text all involve 
marking objects with a name, not writing documents of any kind. 
The best known are the two allusions to the ring marked with his 
name which Rama gives to Hanuman as a token for Sita (4.43.11 
and 5.34.2), which Sankalia identifies as a definite signet-ring; ac- 
cordingly, he places the episode after the introduction of such rings 
through the Indo-Greeks around 100 B.C.°’ These allusions and a 
couple of references to arrows marked with names (5.19.2lcd and 
6.52.25d) appear to belong to the first stage of growth, for which 
such a dating is implausible. However, whereas the ring motif itself 
is integral to the plot, as Sankalia correctly maintains, the inscribing 
of it is not as firmly so linked; certainly, in the corresponding epi- 
sode where Sita gives Hanuman a jewel from her hair (ciéidamani, 
5.36.52) as a token to take back to Rama, it is clearly the individu- 
ality of the piece that authenticates it. On the other hand, messages 
are always delivered orally, for example by the messengers sent to 
bring Bharata back to Ayodhya (2.64.2), by Laksmana giving Rama’s 
ultimatum to Sugriva (4.29.50 etc.) and by the various embassies sent 
to Ravana. Indeed, the first references to reading or writing come 
from late in the third stage, where Kuga and Lava’s recitation of the 
Ramayana is called a novel form of composition (pathyqjati, 7.85.2c) 
and where the phalasruti which concludes the opening adhyaya of the 
Balakanda refers to anyone reading it aloud (1.1.77-79). Harry Falk 
has reviewed all earlier discussion of writing in relation to the Ramayana 
and indicates that Vpath denotes recitation rather than necessarily 
reading. However, in these two passages (and in other phalasrutis 


57 Sankalia 1973a: 55-56. 
58 Falk 1993: 269-70. 
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from the fourth stage) this verb does seem to imply reading from a 
text, even if that reading is a public recitation; if it does not, then 
references to writing are later still, not being attested until the fourth 
stage. Presumably the Ramayana belongs in origin to a period well 
before the use of writing was general, as its own oral nature to some 
extent suggests. Interestingly, the Ramayana contains what is prob- 
ably the earliest use of the term samskrta to denote the language, 
when Hanuman is deliberating about how to address Sita to avoid 
alarming her (5.28.17—19), as both George Cardona and Pierre-Sylvain 
Filliozat have accepted, although this has been challenged by Clifford 
Wright, who takes it to mean simply appropriate discourse.° 

Unlike the Mahabharata, the Ramayana does not show nearly as 
much acquaintance with other types of literature, apart from the 
Vedas. It contains nothing really comparable to the lengthy didactic 
parts of the Mahabharata which have connections with the dharma- 
Sastras—the term dharmasastra occurs just once in the text at 2.94.33a— 
nor to its lengthy discourses on ethics and philosophy. The nearest 
approach is Jabali’s use of materialist arguments in an attempt to 
persuade Rama to return and Rama’s firm reply (2.100—-01, added 
to in 2241*).© Some other passages have been expanded or added to 
provide moral justification but this is not couched in the technical 
language either of ethics or legal theory. There are a number of 
allusions to folk-tales or other traditional stories, such as those of the 
crow and the palm tree (3.39.16), the elephant’s opinion of the dangers 
from relatives (6.10.6-7), or the tiger and the bear (6.101.34), but 
these are alluded to and not narrated. The late Nisakara episode 
contains one passage of Purana-style prophecy (4.61) and actually 
uses the term (4.61.3a), but when the sia Sumantra is described as 
puranavid, ‘knowing ancient matters’ (2.13.17b and 14.1d) elsewhere 
in the second stage, the reference need not be to the extant Puranas. 
However, issues of ethics and philosophy, as well as similarities to 
the Puranas, belong to the religious aspects which form the subject 
matter of the next chapter. 


59 Cardona 1988: 647; Filliozat, P.-S. 1988: 5; Wright 1990. 
6° The term ndastika is found occasionally (1.6.8d, 14a, 2.61.22b, 4.17.32c, 40.30b 
and 2.2241* 2, 13, 24, and rarely also nastikya (2.94.56a and 2240* 4). 
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THE RAMAYANA (3) 


In the Ramayana we see a basically similar religious pattern in the 
Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas to that found in the older parts of the Maha- 
bharata.' However, there is nothing corresponding to the material of 
the Santi and Anusasana parvans with their pronouncements on ethical 
and social issues, discourses on Samkhya and Yoga, and so on, nor 
is there any passage of religious teaching to match the Bhagavadgita, 
the Sanatswatiya or other such passages; in consequence, this chapter 
is considerably shorter than the equivalent one on the Mahabharata, 
chapter 5. In brief, while the basic pattern is similar in both epics, 
there is considerable divergence in the developments, which in the 
Mahabharata consist in the main of material added as digressions from 
or excursuses within the main narrative but in the Radmdyana see a 
development in the understanding of the character of Rama to the 
point where ultimately he is recognised as an avatara of Visnu. The 
complete books added to each epic exemplify this well. The Santi 
and Anusdsana parvans contain a rich variety of didactic material, 
connected to the main narrative only by the device of their being 
uttered by the dying Bhisma. The Bala and Uttara kandas, though added 
partly at least in order to give expression to the new understanding 
of Rama, extend the story backwards and forwards in time, retain- 
ing the basic narrative structure. 


The earlest pantheon 


In general, mention of the gods becomes more frequent in the later 
parts of the text, which is itself an indication of the way in which 
religious influences increasingly make themselves felt. Considerably 
more than half of the thousand or so occurrences in the text of terms 
for the gods are found in the third stage, more than twice as many 


' For further details of the material contained in this chapter, where not other- 
wise indicated, see Brockington 1984: 194-224, also Brockington 1976 and 1977b. 
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as in the second stage and considerably more than three times as 
many as in the first (and proportionately to length the discrepancy is 
larger still). However, the difference is not as extreme with the two 
most frequently occurring terms, deva and sura, which are found com- 
monly in the first stage, whereas all other terms are both less common 
and mainly found in the later stages; these terms, in diminishing 
order of frequency are: devata, amara, dawata, tridasa, vibudha and dwaukas. 
The deities mentioned at all frequently are Agni, the Asvins, Indra, 
Kandarpa, Kubera, Garuda, Parjanya, Brhaspati, Brahma, the Maruts, 
Yama, Laksmi, Varuna, Vayu, Visvakarman, Visnu, Siva and Soma, 
with Indra and Yama occurring most often, followed by Brahma, 
Garuda, Visnu, Varuna and Vayu. Both the deities mentioned and 
their relative frequency are closer to the Vedic pantheon on the whole 
than to classical Hinduism, for example in the continued presence of 
the Asvins, Parjanya and Varuna and in the prominence of Indra. 

Indra is normally the most active and influential of the gods and 
their leader against the Asuras in the first stage, while his victory 
over Vrtra is frequently alluded to. Although Jacobi perhaps went 
too far when he proposed an identification of Rama with Indra, Rama 
is certainly often compared to Indra, and Sita is occasionally therefore 
compared to Indra’s consort Saci, but no real identification is ever 
made.” Many of the leading figures are in fact compared with Indra, 
not excluding Ravana (on some ten occasions), and there are several 
formulaic compounds to express this idea.? This is because basically 
Indra is the standard of comparison for any king, though also of 
ksatriya as against brahman values (for example, when Rama replies 
to Sutitksna ‘as Indra to Brahma’, 3.6.12d). It also means that Indra 
under his various names is as often mentioned in the first as in the 
second stage and, though more frequent in the third stage, his mention 
there does not show as marked an increase as for the gods in general. 
His two most frequent names are Indra and Sakra, which occur with 
much the same frequency in the first and second stages, whereas the 
less common Puramdara, Maghavan and Satakratu occur mainly in 
the first stage, while Vasava is fairly evenly distributed, Mahendra is 
more frequent in the second stage, and Sahasraksa increases greatly 
in frequency in the third stage; thus, simply in the names used, the 


2 See Jacobi 1893: 130-31 (discussed in chapter 2). Jacobi argued in part that, 
since in later Vedic literature the wife of Indra or Parjanya is called Sita, Rama 


must be a form of these gods. 
5 See Brockington 1977a: 445. 
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shift from the Vedic to the Puranic view of Indra is apparent.* Equally, 
the major enemies of the gods are pitted against their leader, Indra: 
Hiranyakasipu is Indra’s opponent, his son Anuhlada attracts Indra’s 
wrath for deceiving Saci, and Prahrada is one of Indra’s victims. 
The frequency with which Indra’s banner occurs in similes suggests 
that it played a significant role at least in the earlier part of the 
Ramayana as well as of the Mahabharata.’ Some of the similes even 
allude to its being taken down at the end of the festival, for example 
Sactpateh ketur wotsavaksaye (2.68.29d, cf. 2.71.9cd; in 4.346* the date 
is specified as the full moon of Aégvina, asvayuktasamaye mast), while 
the special significance attached to the uprightness of the indradhvaja 
accounts for the stereotyped use of withita indradhvga in several of 
them. Just as in the Mahabharata Indra’s prominence and his martial 
nature are reflected in his being the father of Arjuna in the symbolic 
scheme of the five Pandavas as sons of gods, so too in the Ramayana 
at the climax of the whole story, in the duel with Ravana, Rama 
receives the aid of Indra’s charioteer (6.90—100). 

Yama’s prominence comes from the significance of warfare, since 
he basically personifies death and is not much thought about except 
on the field of battle. The stereotyped nature of the battle scenes 
means that the number of references to him perhaps outweigh his 
actual importance as a deity, while the frequency of nayami_yamasadanam 
and similar formule suggest an older view of the after-life as located 
in an abode of the dead. This impression is supplemented by the 
fact that DaSaratha is several times referred to as having gone to 
heaven, svarga, which is as obviously the reward of the righteous (e.g. 
2.109.28) as hell, naraka or niraya, is the punishment for the wicked, 
although how either is reached is not made clear. Even more 
significant is the fact that the ascetic Sabari when she enters the fire 
goes to heaven which is enjoyed by accomplished sages (3.70.26—-27). 
This older pattern persists even into the third stage, where souls enjoy 
the fruit of their good and bad deeds in Yama’s realm (7.21.10cd, 
much expanded in 403* and 404*) and Yama himself is called pretaraja 


* Other names used of Indra—Pakasasana, Sacipati, Vajradhara, Vajrin and Sahasra- 
caksus—and titles such as tradasesvara or vibudhadhipa are infrequent and mainly late 
in distribution. 

> Such similes occur at 2.71.9, 24, 3.3.13b, 25.8d, 4.16.27d, 17.2d, 5.1.57d, 8.13d, 
6.15.18c, 35.17c, 63.20a, 64.4b; their absence from the Bala and Uttara kandas is 
noteworthy. 

® However, the formula mayi paficatam Gpanne and its variants (2.57.24c etc.) sug- 
gests the dissolution of the elements of the body into their correlates in nature. 
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(7.15.17d, cf. 22.16d). His role as a lokapdla first occurs at the end of 
the Yuddhakanda and becomes more frequent in the fourth and fifth 
stages. 

Though not very frequently mentioned in the first stage (only 34 
times, including references to his world), Brahma becomes prominent 
in the second and especially the third stages, showing an almost five- 
fold increase between the first and third stages; this prominence is a 
particularly significant feature in view of his later eclipse. The various 
names used, Brahma, Svayambhi and Pitamaha and their derivatives, 
show similar distributions, while Prajapati, who usually but not 
invariably is identical to Brahma, is more common in the third and 
later stages. He is still credited (at 2.102.2-3, although some NE 
manuscripts add Visnu’s name) with the cosmogonic exploit of taking 
the form of a boar in order raise the earth from the waters, as Gonda 
has emphasised.’ Mainly, however, he is the generous bestower of 
favours and especially weapons, which he distributes impartially as 
much to Raksasas as to others; indeed, Indrajit is once described as 
being Svayambhi’s darling (6.61.12d). The first allusion to his granting 
boons to Ravana, which thereby makes him the indirect instigator of 
the main events of the narrative, occurs in a catalogue of Ravana’s 
exploits found in the second stage but the story is only narrated in 
the third and fourth stages (7.10.12-22, cf. 1.14.12-14, 4 App. 8.8 
and 7 App. 1.288-348). But he does also utter curses (for example 
against Kumbhakarna at 6.48.9c and 49.23-27) and engage in other 
actions, fathering the Vanara Jambavat (4.40.2) and creating the aerial 
chariot Puspaka (6.115.23+29). Brahma also leads the gods when they 
gather at the end of the Yuddhakdnda to reveal Rama’s divinity to 
him (6.105), although in the Ramayana Indra then takes over to restore 
the dead Vanaras to life at Rama’s request (6.108), whereas in the 
Ramopakhyana Brahma does this (Mbh. 3.275.40); this is the prelude 
to still greater prominence in the third stage, on which more will be 
said below. 

Garuda, who in later mythology figures mainly as Visnu’s va@hana 
or mount, appears in the Ramayana both more frequently than Visnu 
and almost entirely independently of him. His speed and his enmity 
to snakes are both significant features of his portrayal. Hanuman in 
particular but on occasion other Vanaras too are likened to him for 
their speed, while his intervention to rescue Rama and Laksmana 


7 Gonda 1954: 140. 
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from Indrajit’s wiles (6.40.33-59) clearly reflects his enmity to snakes. 
An obviously inserted passage of the second stage narrates his Vedic 
exploit of stealing the amrta from Indra’s palace (3.33.28-34).2 The 
comparative lack of reverence accorded to Visnu is particularly marked 
in the earlier stages (only thirteen references in the first stage, of 
which the majority are in similes) but it persists even at quite late 
stages in the transmission of the text. A clear sign of the older pattern 
is seen in the similes comparing Rama and Laksmana to Indra and 
Visnu respectively (for example 6.24.29d, 79.4d and 87.9d). Laksmi 
or Sri, Visnu’s classical consort, appears quite often as the royal fortune 
or good luck in general (e.g. 2.73.15), yet she is seldom linked in any 
way with Visnu and indeed is linked with Indra once (6.40.25); simi- 
larly, in the Mahabharata a linking of Sri with Draupadi is found, 
while in the Ramayana Sita is compared to Sri about half a dozen 
times in the first and second stages (without in either case implying 
that their husbands are Visnu). Subsequently, however, Visnu reaches 
the position of using Indra as his demiurge and, being indrakarman, to 
work through him (6.105.16); once Indra even begs vainly for Visnu’s 
aid (7.27.13-19). Visnu’s avataras are scarcely referred to outside the 
Balakanda; they and the aspect of Rama’s identification with Visnu 
will be examined in detail below. 

Varuna, as in the Mahabharata, appears as a lingering survival, 
occurring mainly in three stereotyped aspects: in a compound likening 
heroes to Indra and Varuna, as lord of the ocean, and as the regent 
of the west in the formalised grouping of the deities as guardians of 
the directions. The term varundlaya (which is nearly half as frequent 
as mention of Varuna himself with 22 occurrences) denotes simply 
the sea in all but three late occurrences: in the search party accounts 
(4.41.24d, cf. 39cd, where his abode is the sunset mountain) and 
twice in the Uttarakanda, where Varuna’s abode is part of the under- 
world.’ Varuna’s noose is mentioned occasionally in the second and 
later stages (e.g. 4.41.39cd and 1.26.9a) but in a manner which suggests 


® Cf. D. M. Knipe (1966-67). Knipe also sees a reference in this passage to 
Garuda’s other Vedic role as the killer of snakes. 

° In the first of these Uttarakanda passages, Ravana attacks the lokapalas succes- 
sively, killing Yama and reaching Varuna’s abode (7.23.45d). F. B. J. Kuiper (1979: 
74-93) studies Varuna in the epic but erroneously places this episode after Ravana’s 
killing by Rama and sees it as illustrating Hopkins’ statement (1915: 119) that ‘a 
dead or defeated demon goes to Varundlaya as naturally as a dead man goes to 
Yamasadana’, which is in fact based on the other instance, that of Madhu’s death 
at 7.53.19ab. 
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an artificial revival rather than a genuine survival from Vedic ideas. 
Similarly, in the fourth stage, when roused by the sight of Urvasi, he 
spills his seed in a pitcher from which Vasistha is born (7 App. 8.144—- 
171); this passage also mentions Mitra, his Vedic companion, who 
only appears in the text twice, in a list of deities (6.60.7[l-v.]) and in 
a reference to his gaining the status of Varuna by performing the 
rajasiiya (7.74.5). However, Janaka’s bow, which is the centrepiece of 
Sita’s svayamvara, was given by Varuna in the second stage (2.28.12 
and 110.38) rather than by Siva as later (for example, 1.65.7—13, also 
2.2392*, which replaces 2.110.38 in some NE manuscripts). 

Vayu still occurs as a symbol of power and destructiveness but his 
form as a deity is not distinguished from his physical basis in the 
wind, and a significant factor in such prominence as he has is that 
Hanuman is vdyuputra and the like (again, as with Bhima in the 
Mahabharata, this symbolises his enormous strength). The story of his 
rape of Afijana is told in both the second and third stages (4.65.8- 
18 and 7.35—-36), while the third stage also includes the story of his 
attempted seduction of Kusanabha’s daughters and his breaking of 
their limbs when they refuse (1.31.12-32.4). Elsewhere in the third 
stage he is declared in Upanisadic terms to be the breaths and the 
whole world (véyuh sarvam idam jagat 7.35.6 1b). 

Siva is mentioned less frequently than in the Mahabharata. He is 
not a frequent upamana in similes any more than Visnu is, and in 
general he is not frequently mentioned in the first and second stages. 
It is particularly significant that the term Mahesvara does not mean 
Siva at 6.107.1-6, despite the relative lateness of this passage. However, 
Siva is more prominent in the Bala and Uttara kandas which will be 
discussed in a subsequent section. 

The Asuras are portrayed in the earlier stages as opponents of the 
Devas and in many ways a match for them, as is clearly shown by 
the formulaic element devasure yuddhe. Indeed, as already noted, the 
major named Asuras are pitted against Indra, the warrior chief of 
the gods. Various groups of semi-divine beings occur quite often in 
lists but rarely elsewhere and in general are of slight significance; the 
most frequent are the Gandharvas, considerably more so than the 
Apsarases, and from the second stage onwards individual Gandharvas 
and Apsarases are occasionally named (including Rambha, whom 
Ravana attempts to seduce, resulting in Nalakibara’s curse on him 
which protects Sita, 7.26), while in the third stage the origin of the 
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Apsarases from the churning of the ocean is included and they are 
there described as sadharanah (1.44.18-20). The Raksasas, as was noted 
in chapter 4, occur frequently from the Aranyakanda onwards, but as 
participants in the action, characterised by hostility to Rama and his 
allies rather than divine or demonic powers; however, in early stages 
there is a corresponding tendency to that by which Rama is compared 
with Indra which compares them with Indra’s opponents (most ob- 
viously in the name of Ravana’s son, Indrajit), and the ethical polari- 
sation in my view becomes stronger in later stages, although Pollock 
stresses the otherness of the Raksasas and sees them as demons from 
the start.’° 


Ritual and other religious actwity 


In the first stage the commonest ritual acts to be mentioned are the 
morning and evening worship (samdhya) but the fullest descriptions of 
them occur in the third stage (1.22.2-3 and 7.72.20-73.2 respectively); 
however, there is no mention at any stage of a midday samdhyd. There 
was still clearly no bar on women performing many rituals themselves, 
since Sita is envisaged as performing the samdhya when alone (5.12.48), 
Kausalya performs pia to Visnu and makes oblations into the fire 
(2.17.6-7), and Sita worships the Ganga as the exiles cross the river 
(2.46.67—73), while the second of these also illustrates the trend from 
the second stage onwards towards the more informal types of worship 
which may be classed as pia. Sacrifice (yajfia, occasionally adhvara or 
kratu), oblations (homa, rarely havis) and the sacrificial altar (vedi) are 
all mentioned occasionally in the first stage, along with the best known 
of the individual sacrifices (agnihotra, asvamedha, rajasitya and vajapeya), 
to which in the second stage another four are added (agnistoma, agrayana, 
paurnamast and paundarika). Similarly, the only priest mentioned in 
the first stage is the purohita, who has particularly close connections 
in any case with the king, but the prasastr and the sadasya are each 
mentioned once in the second stage. Little detail is given about per- 
forming sacrifice—usually no more than mention of the fire carrying 
the offering to the gods—and indeed as much is said about the very 
informal sacrifice of a blackbuck by Rama and Laksmana to consecrate 


0 Pollock 1985-86. 
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their newly built hut (2.50.15-19) as about the more formal rituals; 
certainly there is nothing equivalent to the detail found in the Santi 
and Anusdsana parvans, apart from the description of Dasaratha’s sac- 
rifices in the Balakanda (commented on further below). Rituals are also 
performed in the forest among the sages, who therefore, as already 
noted, clearly are vanaprasthas, although neither that nor other terms 
are frequent.'! 

As Olivelle rightly stresses, samnyasa and related terms do not occur 
in the Ramayana within the context of renunciation.’? At 3.8.25cd, 
yadi rajyam hi samnyasya bhaves tvam nirato munth, the verb occurs with 
the meaning of ‘giving up’ but even here does not denote complete 
renunciation, since the context is Rama’s exile, while elsewhere 
samnyasa is used to mean ‘deposit’ or ‘trust’ (2.107.14, 2326*, 3.8.15, 
cf. 3.8.16,17) and once in the compound pranasamnyasa to mean suicide 
(5.53.8). Olivelle contrasts the absence of samnydsa as a term for renun- 
ciation in the Ramdyana with its frequency in the Mahabharata in which 
it is used a total of 53 times, and concludes that it was at most a 
very uncommon term for renunciation at the period when the Ram- 
dyana gained its present form, while suggesting that the term entered 
the vocabulary of renunciation around the 3rd-2nd century B.C. 

Several groups of sages are mentioned, mainly from the second 
stage onwards, among whom the Vaikhanasas and the Valakhilyas 
are the most frequent, while the general terms 7st and muni occur 
throughout but are twice as frequent in the third stage as in the first 
and second stages. Their characteristic dress is their bark-cloth (cira, 
also valkala) and Rama and Sita put on bark-cloth to mark their 
going to the forest (2.33); matted hair (jatd, jatila) and the skins worn 
by sages (gina or krsnajina) are less frequently mentioned, and the 
water pot (kalasa) even less often. From the descriptions of their asramas 
(especially the very elaborate one at 3.1, but also for example at 
2.93.33, 3.70.19, cf. Agastya’s hermitage at 1.50 and Valmiki’s at 
7.47-8), it is clear that the activities engaged in included both sacrifice 
and recitation of the Vedas, while most were inhabited by a consider- 
able number of ascetics together. In fact, in the first and second 
stages, the performance of rituals is more often mentioned as an 


The terms occurring are: parivrajaka 3.44.2d,3e, 45.1c, 47.8a, 5.32.15b), vana- 
prastha 28.58.20b, 3.5.14b, 11.24c, 5.11.40c (also 2.1103* 1, 1449* 1), bhiksu(ka)/ 
bhiksini 2.26.1 1c, 27.31b, 3.44.8d, 47.6b, 4.3.3b, 21a, 5.14b (also 2.755* 7, App. 2.90), 
and sramana/°t 1.1.46c, 13.8d, 3.69.19c, 70.7b, 4.18.31c (also 2.873* 6, 3.1350* 1). 

'2 Olivelle 1981: 267-68. 
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activity in hermitages than performance of austerities (usually simply 
termed tapas without specification of details), although the emphasis 
is reversed in the third stage; the agnzhotra is quite often mentioned 
and one of the reasons for Rama to help the ascetics is that the 
Raksasas are interrupting their rituals (3.9.11, cf. also 6.27.17-20). 

In general the picture that can be derived from incidental references 
in the earlier stages is decidedly archaic. There is no real sign of ven- 
eration of the cow in the first stage and indeed Bharadvaja presents 
Rama with a cow (2.48.16cd), which in the context most naturally 
means for killing according to Vedic custom, although the commen- 
tators equally naturally provide alternative explanations. However, in 
the second stage, Bharata’s curse includes ‘may he kick a sleeping 
cow’ (2.69.15, cf. Mbh. 13.95.56 and 96.32). There are virtually no 
references in the text to any kind of permanent building for ritual 
or worship; a separate room or hut for the fire, which is mentioned 
three times (2.70.13b, 85.10a, 5.33.43d), belongs basically with the 
older pattern of ritual and nothing more than this need be meant 
when, as part of the preparations for his installation, Rama worships 
Narayana with oblations and then lies down with Sita to sleep in 
Visnu’s holy sanctuary (dyatana, 2.6.1—4). Although Hopkins took the 
description of Ravana’s palace as ‘like the house of a god’ (devagrhopama, 
3.53.6d) as meaning a temple, the more probable meaning is that it 
looked like a deity’s heavenly palace.'? However, within Ravana’s 
dsoka grove there is a caitya building with a thousand pillars, a stairway 
of coral and a golden dais (5.13.15-17), which must be a substantial 
building. Both éirthas and caityas are mentioned elsewhere occasionally, 
mainly in the second stage. The earlier references to caityas seem to 
be to non-brahmanical cult spots such as a sacred tree, particularly 
associated with the Raksasas, whereas in the fourth stage (but al- 
ready in the text of the Mahabharata) they are quite often linked with 
ayatanas and both probably then designate some kind of building. 
Image worship is almost completely absent from the text, the one 
exception occurring in the third stage with Ravana’s installation and 
worship of a golden dnga (7.31.38-40), but references to images do 
occur in the fourth and fifth stages (for example, 6.548* 1 mentions 
an image trembling). 


'8 Hopkins (1915: 70-72), where he also suggests that, unlike the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana does mention temples and other shrines; however, the majority of the 
examples he cites have been relegated to * passages in the Critical Edition. 
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Religious and philosophical concepts 


The first stage shows minimal concern for issues relating to belief or 
patterns of thought, but this is changing already in the second stage. 
Astrology and belief in omens are referred to from the second stage 
onwards; for example, a favourable date (2.3.4+24, also 62* 1) and 
favourable positions of the moon (2.4.21 and 23.8) are chosen for 
Rama’s installation, and Kausalya’s blessing includes invocation of 
all the naksatras (2.22.5), and Sita inveighs against the astrologers who 
have, falsely as it seems, predicted long life for Rama and mother- 
hood for her (6.23.12 and 38.2-14); references become significantly 
more detailed in the third stage (as was shown in the previous chapter). 
Although various asterisms are mentioned, this is often for other 
reasons; for example, the commonest, Rohini, forms a standard com- 
parison for a favourite wife. All the planets are mentioned and des- 
criptions of omens occasionally include the appearance of comets or 
meteors as a portent (e.g. 2.4.17-19), while an eclipse marks Ravana’s 
temporary advantage over Rama in their final duel (6.90.27—30). The 
cries of birds may be omens of either good or bad, but a jackal’s cry 
is always inauspicious (e.g. 6.31.11), while the significance of the 
throbbing of one’s arm varies between the right and the left for men 
and women (3.57.4 and 5.25.35-37, also 7.45.11—-12). Some minor 
cosmogonic elements also appear in the second stage, mainly in 
Jatayus’ genealogy (3.13) but also in the Iksvaku genealogy (2.102, 
cf. 1.69.17-30), but the details given are meagre. 

The concept of samsdra is largely ignored in the first stage, so much 
so that Benjamin Khan quite reasonably affirms that the Ramayana 
lacks any unequivocal assertion of transmigration and seems completely 
unaware of moksa.'* As noted earlier in this chapter, in connection 
with Yama’s prominence, the basic belief in the first stage is in some 
kind of other world, most often designated by the term svarga but 
also as higher worlds (cf. Rama’s words as he lights Jatayus’ pyre: 
gaccha lokan anuttaman, 3.64.30b) or simply as para (for example, in 
the phrase asminl loke paratra ca, 2.37.8d). This remains the pattern in 
the second stage also: for example, Dagaratha goes to svarga or brahma- 
loka (2.98.31c and 34d) and descends from Indra’s world to congra- 
tulate Rama after his victory (6.107.7—-8), while in Sita’s homily to 


4 Khan 1965: 121; cf. also Guruge 1991: 266-74. 
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Rama the sword-wearing ascetic ends up in hell (3.8.19). The term 
moksa in fact occurs just four times in total in the text (3.46.23d[l.v.], 
6.55.58b, 7.19.3d and 33.21d) and even so not in its religious sense, 
which appears only occasionally in the fourth stage (2 App. 4.30, 
6.3260* 5 and 7 App. 1.127; cf. also_yattnam wa muktanam at 2.1110* 1). 

There are, however, substantial changes in ideas about the causes 
of what happens to individuals. In the first stage individuals are gen- 
erally seen as responsible for their own situations and any setback is 
because of what they have done, by implication in this present life 
(e.g. 2.38.16-17, 3.47.26 and 49.26). Already by the second stage, 
either the concept of karma is seen as acting across lives or the no- 
tion of fate is invoked as an explanation. For example, Rama sur- 
mises that in another birth his mother must have separated women 
from their sons for it to have happened to her (2.47.19), Hanuman 
declares to Tara that everyone reaps the reward of good or evil 
deeds after death (4.21.2-3) and Mahodara warns Kumbhakarna that 
karma produces its beneficial or evil results in this world and the next 
(6.52.7-9). However, fate or destiny is often envisaged as a purely 
external force, as for example in the proverbial kalo ii duratikramah. 
The frequent use of the term fala in such situations obviously points 
to a meaning close to fate, since it suggests that events are inevitable, 
whereas the other common term dawa perhaps points more towards 
the aspect of chance by invoking the intervention of the gods (e.g. 
2.19.18 and 3.62.5-12).!° However, it is worth noting that the term 
miyati, which does have strongly determinist overtones, is very rare 
and also late (4.24.4abc,lla and 7.94.12c). Interestingly destiny is 
invoked on several occasions in the Ramopakhyana when the Ramayana 
gives more direct motivations (for example, Sita is prompted by des- 
tiny, vidhicodita, to send Rama after the golden deer, Mbh. 3.262.17). 

Another aspect of the increasing emphasis on karma is the develop- 
ment of concepts that can mitigate its rigidity. An example of this is 
that William Smith, studying the uses of the curse in the Rama litera- 
ture, notes that most of the curses found in the Valmiki Ramayana 
occur in the Uttarakanda and that in the later Rama literature the 
emphasis shifts further still, with curses cast on the human actors 
rather than on demons, which he explains as due in general to the 


'S Satyavrat Sastri (1958 and 1963) discusses terms for fate and destiny in the 
Ramayana and the Yogavasistha, while Y. Krishnan (1992) looks briefly at karma in 
both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
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need to establish moral causality, as well as being a method of dealing 
with the riddle of human suffering.’ However, less plausibly Robert 
Goldman has seen the proliferation of curses in both epics as ‘nothing 
but a dramatic personalization of the idea of karma’, illustrating this 
by the way that Dasaratha on his death-bed ‘suddenly recovers a pain- 
ful memory from his own youth’ and questioning how he could have 
totally forgotten such a traumatic event until this point (which is a 
problem, however, only if this episode is seen as original), while also 
drawing attention to similarities with the Mahabharata story of Pandu’s 
curse for killing the mating buck.'” On the other hand, Edmour Babi- 
neau argues that suffering shapes the form of the Ramayana and that 
all its main characters are deeply branded by the experience of suffer- 
ing.'® He suggests, indeed, that Dasaratha’s life was dominated by 
suffering, that Rama is very much a suffering hero and that the epic 
clearly indicates that man suffers because he has contravened the 
moral code, while affirming that ‘the forces of light will ultimately 
prevail over the forces of darkness’. His simplistic answer is to point 
to the role of Brahma as ‘Creator God’ and to Rama as avatara of 
Visnu. 

Use of the term dawa corresponds broadly to the concept of chance, 
as for example when Rama and Laksmana are thus directed to 
Kabandha (3.66.2 and 14) or it is stated that misfortunes come to all 
for none can escape dawa (3.62.5-12); this is also implied by the fact 
that dawa is unforeseeable (e.g. 2.19.18).'° In fact, despite the frequency 
of the term dawa, ‘divine <activity>’, the gods do not often intervene 
directly in the action, although gods, sages and minor deities not 
infrequently function as a kind of divine chorus or audience to the 
actions being performed on earth (though usually, if not invariably, 
as a result of later expansion). The only significant exception to this 
is that the gods send Indra’s charioteer Matali to act as Rama’s 
charioteer in the final battle (6.90), which is doubly significant since 
Indra is still the deity whose status is used to underline Rama’s growing 
prestige. In general, the use of the gods as spectators to cheer Rama on 
(most notably at 6.91.5-8, where also the Asuras side with Ravana) can 
be seen as reflecting the preliminary stages of the ethical polarisation 


'6 Smith 1986. 

'” Goldman 1985: 421. 

'8 Babineau 1986. Despite its date, his study is based on the vulgate text. 

'9 There is an interesting discussion of the phrase daivam acintyam by Ludo Rocher 
(1977-78). 
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which ultimately transforms the story, along with the use of the term 
nairrta—never common, but most frequent in the second stage—to 
describe the Raksasas as sons of Nirrti, mentioned occasionally in 
Vedic literature, where she personifies disorder. It is interesting also 
to note that Malyavan, after advising Ravana to adopt conciliation 
(6.26.6-10), goes on to say that dharma is the faction of the gods and 
adharma of the Raksasas and Asuras (6.26.11). On the other hand, 
Indrajit, when he adopts a hard-line attitude, suggests that family 
loyalties take precedence over others (gunavan va parajanah svajano nirguno 
‘pi va | nirgunah svajanah Sreyan yah parah para eva sah, 6.74.15), in which 
Raghavan has seen a deliberate adaptation of the Bhagavadgita (no 
doubt of 3.35, of which the first line recurs at 18.47ab).” 

Bimal Matilal argues, mainly on the basis of Valin’s accusations 
against Rama (4.18), that the virtues expounded in the Ramayana are 
purely formalistic—they depend simply on fulfilling a formal promise 
or a formal duty—and that the term dharma is to be seen as equivalent 
to these formalistic principles.”’ This seems an unduly restrictive view 
of the nature of dharma in the epic. Admittedly, there are many 
passages where dharma appears simply as one member of the érwarga— 
for example, Rama declares that it must be following kama rather 
than artha and dharma that destroyed Dasaratha (2.47.9 and 13) and 
many more instances can be adduced (e.g. 2.94.53-54, 3.48.8-12, 
4.24.8-19, 37.20-22, 5.49.27-28 and 6.51.9-12)—but even in these 
the meaning of dharma is often wider than this might suggest. However, 
a broader view of the narrative shows it as exploring—in a more 
positive way certainly than the Mahabharata—the ramifications of the 
concept of dharma and as making both Dasaratha and Rama at critical 
points place dharma in the sense of the wider good above personal 
interests. There are various pronouncements on dharma included in 
certain discourses or homilies, most notably those by Rama to 
Laksmana (2.47.9-26), by Sita to Rama (3.8.26-28), by Valin to Rama 
and Rama’s reply (4.17.13-44 and 18.4~-39), while Laksmana angrily 
questions whether there can be any justice, since the evil flourish, 


© Raghavan 1970: 35: ‘adapting the very words of the Gita on the uniqueness of 
Svadharma, Indrajit propounds, as it were, the religion of Sva-jana.’ If so, this verse 
must be late. There are probable quotations by the fourth stage: for example, 2.1833* 
is very similar to BhG. 2.27. But other similarities of wording are probably coin- 
cidental, such as andryajustam asvargyam at 2.76.13a, BhG. 2.2c and Mbh. 9.30.22c, 
and svargadvaram apdvrtam at 6 App. 63.65 post., BhG. 2.32b and Mbh. 8 App. 14.3 
post. (also minor variants elsewhere). 

1 Matilal 1980-81. 
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after the apparent killing of Sita (6.70.14—-33); some comment on all 
of these passages has already been made in the section on the growth 
and development of the text in chapter 7. In addition, the concept 
of satya becomes more prominent by the second stage; indeed, Renate 
Sdéhnen-Thieme has pointed out that in both epics instances of the 
‘act of truth’ occur in incidental stories or later parts, citing the ascetic 
boy killed by Dagaratha (who uses an ‘act of truth’ to go to heaven) and 
Sita’s appeal to the earth in the Uttarakanda, as well as Damayanti’s 
two satyakriyas from the Mahabharata story of Nala.” But the under- 
standing of dharma is not just something abstract and impersonal, for 
the inner struggle is always at the least hinted at. The Ramdyana is 
far more, indeed, than merely a morality tale, in which Rama epi- 
tomises kingly virtues and Sita those of womanhood, or else it would 
never have caught the imagination of generations of Indians as it 
has done. 

In particularly striking contrast to the Mahabharata, where the 
Moksadharmaparvan contains important material for the early history 
of Samkhya and Yoga, there is no mention at all of either in the 
text of the Ramayana and only a possible allusion to Samkhya concepts 
in pancapancakatattwajiah at 3.889* 2 (where most of the NE recension 
add a verse to Ravana’s boasting to Sita which includes other non- 
Samkhya numerical groups of seven sevens and eight eights). There 
are, however, definite references to the Nyaya and Mimamsa systems 
in the fourth and fifth stages (7.1271* 7 and 5 App. 6.31).¥ 


The developed religious pattern 


The ethical polarisation just mentioned becomes still more obvious 
in the third stage, in which also the concept of bhakti begins to be 
apparent—possibly in the opening of the Balakanda with the figure of 
Narada (1.1.1—2.2), who later at least is especially associated with 
bhakti, and more definitely in the ending of the Uttarakanda (7.98.15 
and 100.15). However, it must be stressed that, as has been indicated 
from time to time already, older features still persist into this stage. 
For example, Rama’s reward for his exemplary life is declared to be 


2 Sdhnen-Thieme 1995. 
3 The reference to Vibhisana as nydyajfio nyayakovidah at 6.3329* 1 need not refer 
to the system but just to appropriate behaviour. 
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going to Brahmaloka (1.1.76d) and Valmiki is promised that he will 
go there (1.2.36), while the few references to Dhatr occur predomi- 
nantly in the third stage (1.48.14a, 2.22.2c, 86.21d, 3.11.18c, 7.20.24, 
36.1d and 47.3c). Equally, although Visnu incarnates as Rama (1.14— 
15) and Parasurama recognises him as Visnu (1.75.17—20), much of 
the rest of the Balakanda ignores his divinity. In general, in the third 
stage both Siva and Visnu are more prominent and appear as pro- 
tectors of the other gods, who for example turn first to Siva, but are 
sent on to Visnu who agrees to act against SukeSa’s sons (7.6). Of 
the two mythical asvamedhas narrated in the Uitarakanda one is offered 
to Visnu by Indra (7.77) and the other is offered to Siva (7.81). 

Siva is also a frequent granter of boons—for example, to Visvamitra, 
Devarata, Ravana and Madhu (1.54.13-18, 1.65.7, 7.16 and 7.53.5— 
10). Various myths connected with Siva are narrated or alluded to: 
Uma wins Siva and this is followed by the birth of Skanda at 1.35.6- 
26 and 36.7-31; Visvamitra gained the lore of archery along with 
the Vedangas and Upanisads from Siva by his penances at 1.54.16; 
the famous bow of Janaka is now Siva’s bow at 1.65 (which includes 
Siva interrupting Daksa’s sacrifice at 1.65.9-11); his thrusting down 
of Kailasa when Ravana attempts to uproot the mountain is narrated 
at 7.16 (which also includes mention of Nandi, otherwise found only 
at 3.15.39d in the text, though several times in * passages), Ravana’s 
worship of the linga is described at 7.31.38-40 (with further detail 
added at 660*), and Rama narrates his turning of Ila into a woman 
at 7.78-80 (where Siva’s turning into females of all males who enter 
Parvati’s presence includes even himself, 7.78.12). The last but one 
of these is the only reference in the text to any Saiva cult but further 
indications appear in the fourth and fifth stages. 

The greater prominence of both Visnu and Siva is reflected in 
their titles, for both are called devadeva and devesa, Siva is called sarva- 
bhittapati (7.53.12b) and Visnu tribhuvanasrestha (7.76.17c).%* The rise 
in prominence of Visnu in particular (to be treated in more detail in 
the next section) is of course paralleled in the Mahabharata, especially 
the Santiparvan, but does mark the most radical transformation of the 
two epics and of the religious pattern that they come to reflect. 


24 However, it should be noted that Maheévara and Mahadeva do not mean Siva 
at 6.107.1d and 9a, a passage which in many respects belongs with the third stage; 
the NE recension in both places reads Pitamaha and Brahma is in fact the most 
likely speaker of the intervening speech. 
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However, the pattern is complex. Indra still retains considerable 
significance, although his portrayal is now closer to that typical of 
the Puranas. Indra leads the gods in battle against Ravana (7.27—28), 
though first appealing to Visnu as the supreme deity, but he is captured 
by Ravana’s son (hence named Indrajit), released through Brahma’s 
intervention and lectured about his adultery with Ahalya (7.29-30). 
There are also Puranic aspects to the narrative of his performance of 
the asvamedha to free himself from the guilt of brahmahatya from killing 
Vrtra (7.77) but his continuing prominence is underlined by Rama, 
when he recalls to his brothers Sita’s restoration after the fire-ordeal, 
declaring that she was handed back by Mahendra (7.44.8), in a sur- 
prising variation from the account at the end of the Yuddhakanda, 
where it is appropriately Agni who returns Sita to him (6.106.1—9). 

Brahma’s greater prominence in the third stage is shown most 
notably when he welcomes Rama to heaven after his eventual self- 
immolation (7.100.6), although he is also portrayed as a mere demiurge 
under Visnu (7.94.7). Descriptions of Brahma as four-faced and as 
born from the lotus first appear in the third stage (he is four-faced 
at 1.2.22c, 7.5.1la, 35.65c and 36.22c, for example, and born from 
the lotus at 7.30.9-10). Both Indra and Brahma are indeed, like Visnu 
and Siva, called by titles such as devesa and isana in the third stage. 
There is in fact at this stage more nearly a quartet of deities than 
either a trio or a pair. Indra’s continuing prominence can no doubt 
be related to his role as the ksatriyas’ deity, just as Brahma’s is linked 
to the brahmans and ascetics (for example, brahma brahmanavatsalah, 
7.5.14d), a feature which is already apparent in occasional similes 
occurring in the earlier stages. This close association with particular 
castes may well be a major factor in the ultimate decline of both 
Indra and Brahma, which has clearly progressed further in the fourth 
stage, although both deities still occur there; for example, Brahma 
sends Indra to encourage Sita while she is imprisoned in Lanka (3 
App. 12) and Rama narrates the myth of Brahma issuing from the 
sleeping Visnu (7 App. 10.88-97, cf. 7 App. 3.147). 

The Ramayana has on the whole much less of the narration of 
myths than is found in the Mahabharata, until the third stage. In the 
Balakanda, for example, in addition to the Saiva myths mentioned 
above, there occur the story of Ganga’s origin (1.34) and her de- 
scent to earth (1.42), the churning of the ocean (1.44) and Indra’s 
seduction of Ahalya (1.47-8, cf. 7.30.15-41, also Mbh. 5.12.6 and 
12.329.14), as well as various legends about the sages; Renate Séhnen- 
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Thieme notes that this first explicit narrative of Indra and Ahalya in 
the Balakanda is relatively late, tracing it back to Brahmana refer- 
ences and forward to a full account in the Brahma Purdna.® A num- 
ber of these myths also provide evidence of later ideas, among them 
Visvamitra’s and Vasistha’s quarrel over Vasistha’s cow Sabala (1.51— 
55), with its definite indications of veneration of the cow, and the 
emphasis on the purifying power of the Ganga (1.40.19-20). 

The prominence of Bhrgu and various Bhargavas in the Balakanda 
and even more in the Uttarakanda is just one aspect of the increasing 
brahmanisation of the work. The increased strictness of vammdsrama- 
dharma rules is vividly illustrated in the episode of the summary exe- 
cution by Rama of the sadra whose penance has caused the death of 
a brahman boy (7.64-67). Asceticism is not only restricted in this 
way to brahmans but greater emphasis on it and detail about it are 
found in the third stage. Besides living on roots and fruits or on 
even more restricted diets and performing sacrifice (e.g. 1.50.26-27, 
62.22), which were mentioned in earlier stages, fasting and lying on 
ashes (1.47.29, cf. 898* and 1083*) and the use of yoga techniques 
to gain clairvoyance (1.22.17, 7.9.14-16, 48.5+10, also 1.154* 7-8) 
are now referred to.”° The use of tapas to gain specific ends (in basic- 
ally the same fashion as in the Mahabharata) is found for example 
in Gautama castrating Indra by a curse for his seduction of Ahalya 
(1.47.26-27), Visvamitra thrusting Trisanku bodily into the sky (1.57— 
59), and Ravana and his brothers gaining various boons from Pitamaha 
(7.10.10-39). 

The descriptions of rituals also become more detailed and over 
half the references to rituals and worship in the text come from the 
third stage. Sacrifices mentioned for the first time in the third stage 
comprise the gomedha, the jyotistoma and its modifications (wkthya, atiratra, 
aptoryama) and components (abhyit, upasad, pravarg ya, visvapit), the catustoma 
as a part of the asvamedha and the new moon ritual (darga, 1.52.23c; 
the full moon ritual already occurs in the second stage), while officiants 
first mentioned now are the adhvaryu, udgatr, Samitr and hotr. The term 
isti also first occurs now, but only in relation to the putresti. The 
asvamedha performed by Daéaratha (1.11—13) is narrated in great detail 


5 Sohnen-Thieme 1996. 

6 The only reference to such powers of clairvoyance before the third stage is in 
the episode of Nisakara’s prophecy (drstam me tapasa, 4.61.3c), which is in fact so 
late as not in reality to constitute an exception to the lateness of the ascription of 
such yogic powers. 
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and with mention of several other sacrifices but, as a means for him 
to gain sons, it does seem integral to the narrative of the Balakanda, 
whereas the putresti, which contains the explicit details of Visnu’s 
incarnation as the four sons of Dasaratha, is awkwardly tacked on to 
the end of the asvamedha ritual (1.14—15).?” The theft of the sacrificial 
horse for the asvamedha which is planned by Sagara precipitates the 
events that lead to the excavation of the ocean (1.38.4—10). Rama’s 
asvamedha in the Uttarakanda is less fully narrated (7.82-83), since the 
interest shifts to other aspects of the story, but it has prompted narra- 
tion of the performance of two other asvamedhas, that offered by Indra 
after killing Vrtra (7.75-77) and that to secure []a’s restoration to 
manhood (7.81). In the first of these, Laksmana narrates to Rama 
both the background to and Indra’s perfomance of the asvamedha, 
which shows very clearly how far the Vedic pattern has been rein- 
terpreted. Vrtra ruled well and widely (75.4-8) and then began to 
practise austerities (10-11), so Indra, troubled, consulted Visnu (11— 
18).”8 Visnu replied that, because of past friendship with Vrtra, he 
would not personally kill him but divide himself into three parts to 
enable Indra to do so (76.3-7). The gods agree and go to where 
Vrtra is (8-11); they are seized with fear but Indra kills Vrtra with 
the vajra (12-14) and thereby incurs the sin of killing a brahman 
(15-16). The gods again appeal to Visnu, as their supreme refuge, to 
free Indra (17-19) and he advises the performance of an asvamedha to 
himself (20-22). Indra hides away and the earth goes to rack and 
ruin (77.2-5). The gods relay Visnu’s advice and so Indra performs 
an asvamedha (6-9). Brahmahatya appears, seeking an alternative home 
and is divided into four (10-16). The gods praise Indra, who is 
restored, and the earth is calmed (17—18b); such is the power of the 
asvamedha (19). 


In the fourth stage, alongside the continuing decline of Indra and 
Brahma noted above, there is even greater emphasis on the supremacy 
of either Visnu or Siva. For example, when Visnu decides to become 
incarnate in order to kill Ravana, in a Southern insertion (1.467*) he 
does so at the request of a delegation of gods led by Pitamaha and 
is called devesa and devo dednam, while elsewhere the gods have to 


27 Incidentally, the term isti for sacrifice seems only to be used in relation to the 
putresti. For discussion of the status of the passage see chapter 7. 

8 This trend towards rehabilitation of Vrtra interestingly parallels the shift over 
a much longer period in the perception of Bali documented by Hospital (1984). 
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turn to Siva for help at the churning of the ocean (1 App. 8, which 
includes an elaborate list of his names or titles) and Brahma gives a 
mantra of invulnerability to Ravana which lists 108 names of Siva 
(7 App. 1.301-346, including such late names as Ganesga, Lagudi, 
Jharjhari and Brahmaca4rin). However, there is no real sign of the 
complementarity between Visnu and Siva seen in much of the Maha- 
bharata. Some of the more abstract deities of later Vedic literature 
are also now included by the authors of the fourth stage, which no 
doubt reflects their more brahmanical interests: Tvastr (also twice in 
the second stage, at 2.85.11b and 6.58.40d[l.v.]), Dhatr (also rarely 
in the second stage, in association with Vidhatr), Pusan (once in the 
second stage, at 2.22.2d), Vacaspati (twice in the text, at 5.30.8a[1.-v.] 
and 32.28d) and the formal grouping of the vazsvadeas. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of the lokapdlas and disagajas is more typical of 
Puranic religion and the increased prominence of Siirya (for example 
in the Adityahrdaya, a litany to Stirya expounded to Rama by Agastya, 
6 App. 65, cf. the 108 names of Siirya at Mbh. 3.3.18-28) probably 
owes more to the revival of his cult from the Kusana period onwards 
than to his Vedic origins. Minor divine beings first mentioned in 
the fourth stage include Dhanvantari, the divine physician (also 
once in the third stage, at 1.44.18a), Visvaksena, the Vrkodaras, the 
cosmic serpent Sesa (Sesa as the name of a Prajapati occurs at 3.13.7c) 
and one of Yama’s watchdogs, Sarameya (in particular at 7 App. 
8.336-444). 

There is increased mention in the fourth stage of mantras used. as 
spells and greater elaboration of the brief details concerning ritual of 
earlier stages, with use of such technical terms as anvdstaranika ‘to be 
chosen as secondary victim’ (2.1812* 72) and the first mention of 
another sacrifice, the sautramani (7.1383*). Paficaratra texts are men- 
tioned alongside the Vedas and Puranas when Agastya recounts to 
Rama Sanatkumara’s discourse to Ravana (7 App. 3.151), those who 
study the samhitas head a list which continues with Siddhas, cakradharas, 
followers of Nyaya and Mimamsa and experts in grammar (7.1271* 
5-7), and in a fifth-stage passage the Nyaya and Mimamsa systems 
along with the dharmasastras are mentioned (5 App. 6.31). However, 
the fourth stage also includes elements which are obviously Hinduistic. 
Sita’s worship of the Ganga as they cross is further elaborated with 
muttered invocations, sipping of water and obeisance as the exiles 
enter the boat (2.1096*) and with elaborate offerings of a thousand 
jars of wine and rice with meat (2.1101*), while the sanctity of the 
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Ganga is further marked by the fetching of jars of Ganga water 
for the planned installation ceremony (2 App. 10.20) and in the 
fifth stage by the assertion that the Ganga is the purifier of the whole 
world (2.1099* 1). There is also more definite evidence of worship 
of Siva, for example in the already mentioned 108 names of Siva 
(7 App. 1.301—346) and in an allusion to a rudraksamala which should 
indicate a Saiva devotee (7 App. 1.19*, a fifth-stage passage read 
by S D12 only). Emphasis on astrology increases in the fourth stage 
with the inclusion, for example, of horoscopes for Rama and for 
his brothers (1.506* and 508*) and the assignment of a propitious 
moment for consecrating the hut which Rama and Laksmana erect 
(2.1206* 7).?? The Bhargavas now gain a more prominent position, 
even more beyond their true status than in the third stage, espe- 
cially in the Southern recension (for example, in the story of Asita, 
added into the Iksvaku lineage at 1.1274*, which brings in the 
Bhargava Cyavana), although it never reaches the proportions seen 
in the late Mahabharata. All in all, brahmanical influence becomes 
overwhelmingly apparent. 


Visnu and his other avataras 


The comparative lack of reverence paid to Visnu in the earlier stages 
has already been noted and correspondingly little prominence is 
given to his avataras (to use the normal term, which is not, however, 
employed in either epic). There is a marked concentration of references 
to worship of Visnu or Narayana in the first twenty sargas of the 
Ayodhyakanda (and he is also called Purusa Janardana at 2.4.33d) but 
elsewhere he appears more typically as one of a list of gods and not 
even the most prominent among them (for example, 3.11.17—18, 
5.32.28ab and 6.82.24). Quite a wide range of individuals are com- 
pared to Visnu, considering the relatively small number of such in- 
stances; they include not only Rama and Laksmana but also Hanuman, 
another of the Vanaras and even several Raksasas. 

Even more significant is the evidence for Visnu’s continuing subordi- 


°° The lateness of the two horoscopes is revealed by their inclusion of signs of the 
zodiac, first borrowed from the Alexandrine Greeks in the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. See Pingree 1978: II, 196-98 (also pp. 268-69 for the implausibility of 
five planets in their exaltations), also Ferrari d’Occhieppo 1979. 
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nation to Indra, shown for example by the similes, already mentioned, 
in which Rama is compared to Indra and Laksmana to Visnu; this 
persists to some degree even into the third stage (where, for example, 
Visnu is called indranuja at 1.61.24c and devarajanya and vasavanya at 
7.8.6b and 15b). Other instances of this greater prominence of Indra 
at the very points where Vaisnava emphasis is later apparent include 
Agastya presenting Rama with divine weapons, commonly thought 
of as Visnu’s weapons, for in the text Brahma and Indra are as 
prominent as Visnu (3.11.29-33, cf. 6.97.4—5) and in the first Balakanda 
summary, added at the end of the third stage, Indra alone is mentioned 
(1.1.34ab). The Balakanda contains another episode of bestowal of 
divine weapons in Visvamitra’s gift of arms to Rama (1.26-27/700*), 
where Visnu’s cakra is just one of many; this bestowal is probably 
modelled on Agastya’s, since narratively as well as logically and theo- 
logically only one is needed. Incidentally, although Visnu’s discus is 
occasionally mentioned in the second stage, along with references to 
his bow, the stereotyped long compounds combining it with his conch 
or also with his mace, sankhacakradhara and sankhacakragadadhara, be- 
long to the third and later stages; similarly, his auspicious mark, the 
Srivatsa, is mentioned once late in the second stage (6.105.23d) but 
not otherwise until the fourth stage. Whereas Narayana is identified 
with Visnu more or less throughout the Uttarakanda,*® other names 
for Visnu are infrequent, although Indranuja, Govinda, Janardana, 
Padmanabha, Purusottama, Madhusiidana, Madhava, Vasudeva and 
Hari occur in one or two passages each. In the Balakanda the name 
Vasudeva is given, not to Krsna, but to Kapila (1.39.2 and 24). 


Only incidental references to Visnu’s avataras occur in the second 
stage, with the mention just of Rama Jamadagnya, Krsna and Varaha, 
the boar (2.18.29, 4.27.22a[l.v.] and 6.105.12), the last of whom 
is here linked with Narayana (on which there is further comment 
in the final section of this chapter), unlike the mention at 2.102.2—4 
where Brahma is the boar. This mention in 2.102 forms part of 
the Iksvaku genealogy in the Ayodhyakanda which has considerable 


%° The name Narayana occurs 19 times in the Uttarakanda—nearly three times as 
often as in the whole of the rest of the text (in which Narayana occurs at 1.15.la, 
26.10b, 2.6.1d,3c, 6.49.2d, 53.25d and 105.12a)—and at least 16 times in the fourth 
and fifth stages. This mirrors the restricted distribution of the name in the Mahabharata 
and further comment on the implications is made at the end of this chapter. 
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similarities to one in the Balakanda (1.69.17—30), although the latter 
does not relate the Varaha myth as an introduction to the Iksvaku 
genealogy. Prasad argues that the genealogy given in the Ayodhyakanda 
is later than that of the Balakanda, where it is better placed in the 
context of Rama’s marriage, and therefore that the Varaha myth is 
a later addition in the Ramayana, noting also that Jacobi pointed out 
that the passage from 2.99.17 to 2.103.11 is an interpolation.*! No 
doubt there are certain inconsistencies in the passage (although 
Prasad’s comments on the reading akasaprabhavo brahma at 2.102.4a 
and as a Northern variant at 1.69.17a do not establish what he 
claims in that respect) and Jacobi is clearly right in seeing it as second- 
ary, but there is no necessity to place it after the genealogy in the 
Balakanda and indeed the fact that Brahma rather than Visnu is named 
argues against too late a date for it, since basically it is only in the 
Brahmanas that Prajapati or Brahma has this role. On the other 
hand, it is reading too much into the evidence to assert, as Prasad 
does, that the cosmogonical parts of the Ramayana and the Text- 
Group II of the paricalaksana text therefore belong to an earlier period 
than the Mahabharata, which throughout presents Vaisnava versions 
of the Varaha myth. 

A stage in the growth of Visnu’s prestige at the expense of older 
gods can also be seen in the version of the Vamana myth narrated 
by Visvamitra in the Balakdnda (1.28.2-11): in this version, after 
winning back control of the three worlds from Bali Vairocana, Visnu 
presents them to the still prominent Indra. In his book on Bali, Clifford 
Hospital distinguishes four main phases in the central myth of Bali 
and Visnu as the dwarf, among which the first phase presents Bali 
purely as a demonic being constituting a threat to dharma and this is 
the situation found here.*? As in the Brahmanas, the dwarf is Visnu 
and not Narayana, as he is in the Mahabharata accounts examined in 
chapter 5. 

Rama Jamadagnya, by contrast, actually participates in the action 
of the Balakanda, where his character and actions are in stark con- 
trast to Rama’s (1.73-75, cf. Mbh. 3 App. 14.20-71); he is treated, 
though, purely as a human hero. The belligerent Bhargava, carrying 
his axe (1.73.18a), comes out of retirement to challenge Rama 
Daéarathi, only to be humiliated by his youthful namesake, just as 


31 Prasad 1993; Jacobi 1893: 88-89. 
32 Hospital 1984. 
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he unsuccessfully champions Amba against Bhisma in the Mahabharata 
(Mbh. 5.174-187), for unlike the other figures later regarded as avataras 
Rama Jamadagnya lives on indefinitely and is the only one who is 
not confined to a particular time and place.** To the accompaniment 
of various portents, he appears while Dagaratha and his sons are 
returning to Ayodhya from Rama’s wedding to Sita and he challenges 
Rama Dasarathi to string a Vaisnava bow that he proffers, just as he 
had the Saiva bow of Janaka. Rama Dasarathi does so effortlessly, is 
recognised by Rama Jamadagnya as Visnu and is honoured, before 
Jamadagnya returns to Mount Mahendra. In the Mahabharata his 
continued residence on Mount Mahendra allows him to become the 
tutor in weapons to Bhisma, Drona and Karna and this weaponry 
aspect may perhaps be one reason for the episode’s inclusion in 
the Ramayana. However, the episode is traditionally understood as 
signifying the passing of avatara status from one Rama to the other— 
the narrative certainly suggests that Jamadagnya’s strength leaves him 
and passes to Dasgarathi (1.75.11-12)—and as such it is significant 
for Rama Daéarathi’s status; undoubtedly, it has pronounced cosmic 
and indeed eschatological overtones, most notably in the description 
of Jamadagnya’s arrival (1.73.13-17) but also in the connection 
made with his annihilation of the ksatriyas (1.73.20, 74.6-8, 23-25, 
75.2). The structural parallels with his encounter with Bhisma are 
significant, as Lynn Thomas has demonstrated, and its placing as the 
culminating event of the Balakanda which in an important sense marks 
the end of Rama’s childhood provides good reason for its inclusion 
at that point as part of the process of the enhancement of Rama 
Daéarathi’s status.** 

However, it must be noted that even the terms avatéra and the 
earlier pradurbhdva, together with the verbs from which they derive, 
do not occur in the text in their specialised religious sense, unless the 
use of pradur in connection with the divine figure appearing to 
Dasgaratha as he sacrifices (1.15.9c) is regarded as an instance; by the 
fourth stage, in this context, many manuscripts of the Northern recen- 
sion include passages which use pradur + Vbhii of Visnu’s incarnating 
himself in Dagaratha’s sons (1.462* 11 and 463* 3).® 


3 As notcd in chapter 5, this point is made strongly by Lynn Thomas (1996). 
34 See Thomas 1996: 77. 
35 Paul Hacker commented on the absence of the term avatara in this context 


(1960). 
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The position of Rama 


As was noted briefly already in the second section of the first chapter, 
there is no trace of Rama himself in literature earlier than the 
Ramayana, whereas a minor goddess Sita does occur in later Vedic 
literature. Indeed, Cornelia Dimmitt takes these references as the 
starting point for arguing that, besides the portrait of Sita as the 
dutiful wife, the epic also reveals her as portraying the qualities of a 
goddess in two ways: as mistress of the plants and animals, closely 
associated with the fertility of the earth, and as Rama’s Sak, inspiring 
him to action. She also compares Sita’s capture by Ravana and 
rescue by Rama with Indra’s releasing the cattle from the Panis, in 
the story of Sarama, and suggests that Sita appears to embody the 
powers of fertility and prosperity withheld from earth, as long as she 
is a prisoner in Lanka. The most significant point that Dimmitt 
adduces for Sita as Sakti is that it is because of her own actions—in 
sending Rama after the golden deer and then taunting Laksmana 
into going after him—that she is left unguarded for Ravana to abduct 
and so that the kidnapping could not have occurred without her 
complicity. While it is true that Sita is partly responsible for the 
situation (and there are narrative reasons for it), this is a curious 
exemplification of the concept of the saktz. However, even if a degree 
of continuity between the late Vedic goddess and the heroine of the 
Ramayana is accepted, this throws little ight on the status of Rama. 

The process of Rama’s deification seems to be the result of his 
portrayal within the narrative, where he combines within himself the 
ethos of both ksairtya and brahman. In brief, the elevation of his 
character, combined with his standing as a prince, made it natural 
to compare him with the gods and ultimately to identify him as divine. 
Although Jacobi suggested that in the case of both Rama and Krsna 
an epic hero has been combined with a folk deity (the Yadava chief 
Krsna with a pastoral deity Govinda, the Raghava Rama with a 
popular deity, the destroyer of demons), this part of his explanation 
has never found favour with other scholars.*” The transformation is 
in fact more integral and is in a way typified by the well-known 
formula ramo dharmabhrtam varah, ‘Rama, best of upholders of dharma’. 
Probably its earlier meaning can best be paraphrased as ‘a pillar of 


36 Dimmitt 1982. 
37 Jacobi 1893: 65. 
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the establishment’, in which the emphasis is on dharma as the pro- 
per social order and even political stability, whereas later the aspect 
of dharma as moral values, almost to the exclusion of other sides of 
its meaning, leads to its being interpreted as denoting ‘righteous 
Rama’, the ethical paragon. As noted in chapter 7, the distribution 
and nature of the formule used in connection with Rama do indeed 
reflect this shift of emphasis in his delineation, with the most fre- 
quent and predominantly early pada highlighting his restless energy 
(ramasyaklista-karmanah), others emphasising his parentage, general no- 
bility and valour (rémo dasarathatmajah, raghavasya mahatmanah, ramah 
satyaparakramah), and the various dharma phrases then suggesting both 
the upholding of tradition and the moral aspect. However, the latter 
does not immediately oust his linking with Indra (as shown, for exam- 
ple, by the pair of formule at 5.56.17cd: ramo dharmabhrtam Srestho 
mahendrasamavikramah). 

Although Rama is clearly a martial hero and the climax of the 
whole work is his defeat of Ravana, from the beginning important 
issues of conduct were indeed central to the plot. When, on the eve 
of his installation as heir apparent, Rama is suddenly sent into a 
fourteen-year exile through the machinations of his step-mother, his 
reaction is not anger but calm acceptance of his father’s will—an 
impressive demonstration of filial obedience. So too, in similar displays 
of wifely devotion and brotherly affection, Sita and Laksmana insist 
on accompanying him. Once in the forest, Rama fulfils his princely 
duty by offering protection to the various hermits living there. The 
underhand abduction of Sita by Ravana leads inexorably to the work’s 
climax in the siege of Ravana’s capital, Lanka, and his eventual defeat. 
At first Rama is regularly compared with Indra—indeed, as already 
noted, he and Laksmana are at times compared to Indra and Visnu 
respectively—and this is accepted by, for example, Dubuisson in his 
Dumézilian postulation of the three faults of Rama, when not only 
does he point to Rama’s performance of the asvamedha as proof of 
his committing brahmahatyad and his similarity to Indra but he also 
lists a long series of passages where Rama is honoured by others like 
Indra by the gods, where Rama in combat is compared to Indra, 
and where Rama and a companion are compared to Indra and 
another god.*® However, by the later parts of the Ramdayana’s devel- 
opment Rama is directly identified with the now more prominent 


%8 Dubuisson 1986: 169-89. He also notes (p. 221) that comparisons and encounters 
John Brockington - 978-90-04-49267-7 
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Visnu. At the same time his defeat of Ravana is interpreted as the 
victory of good over evil. The older struggle between the Devas and 
Asuras is thus not only transposed to the human sphere but given 
definitely moral aspects, while Rama’s defeat of Ravana is thereby 
assigned the same cosmic significance as Indra’s defeat of Namuci or 
Visnu’s of Bali. Equally, when Rama is perceived to be divine, certain 
episodes receive a moralistic gloss to adapt them to this new outlook, 
for moral lapses by Rama are now unthinkable. 

Such is basically the standpoint adopted by most Western and a 
number of Indian scholars; many other Indian scholars prefer to see 
Rama as divine at all periods of the Ramayana. Thus Robert Antoine, 
writing in an Indian context, takes an essentially religious view of 
the epic and holds it to have been so from the start, interpreting the 
major figures as temporal representations of the éimirti—Ravana and 
Vibhisana of Brahma, Rama of Visnu and Indrajit of Siva—and 
regarding Rama as being beyond human adherence to truth (thus 
conveniently side-stepping the issue of his sometimes questionable 
behaviour).*? Frank Whaling has taken an intermediate line by stressing 
the extent to which Rama is an exemplar of dharma and the ideal 
king from the beginning and showing how, as the Rama tradition 
develops, different levels of meaning are opened up, those of Rama 
the man, Rama the successor of Indra, and Rama the avatara of 
Visnu.*” While he tends to underplay some of the problematic epi- 
sodes, omitting for example any discussion of Rama’s beheading of 
the Sidra ascetic, one of the strengths of his treatment is his elucidation 
of the extent to which later developments in the understanding of 
the figure of Rama are implicit in the picture drawn originally by 
Valmiki; he shows well how Valmiki’s view of Rama as the protector 
of dharma forms the nucleus around which further levels of meaning 
coalesced (noting also that Rama’s continuity with Indra is least clear 
at this point, without fully exploring its implications). Goldman suggests 
that the most striking aspect of Rama’s characterisation is his refusal 
to assert his right to the throne and to protect Sita from the malicious 
gossip of his people, making the sweeping assertion that his ‘exagger- 
ated self-denial and general lack of emotion in the face of personal 
tragedy’ contrasts with the Pandavas’ insistence on their rights in the 


with Indra are almost 3.5 times more frequent than the identifications with Visnu 
and that 84.6% of them are in the text against only 54.2% of those with Visnu. 
3 Antoine 1975. 
0 Whaling 1980. 
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Mahabharata and, while in general developing a psychological inter- 
pretation, pointing out that he is thus an example of the ideal man 
(and by implication this is the basis for Rama as avatdra).*! 
Pollock, however, has developed the argument that Rama is 
regarded as divine from the earliest phases of the epic; this is not 
simply a re-affirmation of the traditional Vaisnava view, since he 
sees the theme of the divine king as central to the work and interprets 
Rama’s divinity in that light.7 He argues that the text is pervaded 
by subtle intimations of Rama’s divinity which cumulatively demon- 
strate his dual status as human hero and deity and lead the hearer 
or reader to conclude that Rama cannot just be a man but must be 
a god; thus, Rama’s divinity was an integral feature of Valmiki’s 
concept of the story. Certainly, there are a number of passages 
throughout the Ramayana which are illuminated by such an approach 
and it no doubt has a measure of validity, but it also raises problems 
to quite as great an extent as the more usual Western view of Rama’s 
gradual deification by growing identification with Visnu. For example, 
his revival of Ruben’s argument that mention of Rama’s divine status 
was suppressed in the Ayodhya to Yuddha kandas fails to take any account 
of the fact that, while many interpolations in these books do say 
virtually nothing of his divine status, as he claims, many others clearly 
have as their raison d’étre the vindication of such claims (to give just 
one example among many, Mandodari’s advice to Ravana, with its 
emphatic statement that Rama is no mere human, at 6 App. 30.40, 
cf. 43 post. = 45 post.). This in itself goes a long way to undermining 
his argument that the divinity of Rama was part of the uninterpolated 
fabric of the epic from the beginning. Pollock criticises previous scholars 
of the epic for not taking the medieval commentators seriously enough 
when they declare Rama to be both god and man but the repeated, 
explicit assertions throughout the text itself that Rama is simply a 
mortal need even more to be taken seriously.** Equally, part of his 
argument rests on two passages that, ‘although unimpeachable on 


| Ramayana 1984-: 1.49-59. 

® Pollock 1984, as reproduced (1991) in the fourth section of the introduction to 
his translation of the Aranyakanda (Ramayana 1984-: II, 15-54). 

‘8 Compare the questions posed by Richard W. Lariviere in his review of this 
volume (1993): ‘One question which Pollock does not address is that of the very 
subtlety of this assertion of divinity. Why is the text shy about asserting the divinity 
of Rama if that divinity was part of the uninterpolated fabric of the epic from the 
beginning? Why doesn’t the text simply come right out and say that Rama is god? 
Why leave such an important point to the reader to discover through the kind of 
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textual grounds, have often been called into question on the grounds 
of “higher” criticism’, where he claims in his footnote that “These 
are mere assertions’ without taking account of the arguments put 
forward elsewhere by the present author that stylistically these sargas, 
among others, are markedly different from the core of the epic. 
Nonetheless, the concept of the divinity of kings may well have been 
a contributory factor in Rama’s recognition as an avatara of Visnu. 

Elsewhere, Pollock examines in depth one of the most powerful 
but also most problematic episodes, that of Rama’s unmada (3.58- 
62), first reviewing Indian interpretations and then using the concept 
of the king as a synthesis of various divine powers ‘to suggest that, 
under the compulsion of Ravana’s “egregious evil,” Rama has become 
Rudra-Siva. Like his prototype, the dread god of the forest and death, 
Rama has gone mad, and like him he is bent on, and capable of, 
cosmic destruction.”® Although there is indeed much more frequent 
comparison of Rama to Siva in this book, as Pollock quite rightly 
emphasises, this specific argument is less convincing than his more 
general point that Rama’s unmdda manifests the violent and destructive 
sides of kingship. 

Rama’s essential humanity is suggested, for example, by his own 
statements that he is subject to fate (2.98.15), that he acted as a man 
in avenging the insult of Sita’s abduction (6.103.5,13 and 19) and 
that he is merely human (6.105.10ab—in the context of the revelation 
of his divinity, so perhaps ascribable to modesty rather than veracity),*” 
by the Raksasas’ describing him scornfully as a ‘human footsoldier’ 
(3.25.22d, 6.98.15d), and by Hanuman’s denying his identity with 


sophisticated and learned lessons that Pollock takes us through in this introduction? 
Pollock criticizes previous modern, scholarly readers of the epic for not taking the 
medieval commentators at their word when they understand Rama to be both god 
and man. Why can we not be equally criticized for not taking at face value the 
assertions that are explicitly and repeatedly stated throughout the epic that Rama is 
simply a mortal?’ 

* Ramayana 1984-: II, 33. On the various passages that Pollock cites see Brocking- 
ton 1984, especially the Appendix (329-46). 

© Pollock 1985, reproduced in the fifth section of the introduction to his translation 
of the Aranyakanda (Ramayana 1984-: II, 55-67). 

‘6 It is also regrettable that neither in his discussion here nor in the notes to sarga 
58 does Pollock mention that V1 and B1 omit it (nor incidentally does he mention 
similarities to the Nala episode of the Mahabharata). 

‘7 However, it is interesting to note that Raghavan, who was both a devout 
Vaisnava and an excellent scholar, comments in one of his more devotional writings 
(1976: 10): ‘After the accomplishment of the killing of Ravana, the gods praise Rama 
as God incarnate. “No,” tells Rama to them, “I am a man. I am an ordinary man, 
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Visnu (5.48.11 and 49.26, on the second occasion explicitly calling 
him human). His superhuman abilities do not basically affect this, 
since they are part of the hyperbole natural to any epic tradition, 
just as are the comparisons to a deity which often accompany any 
display of them. For example, when he pierces seven sala trees in a 
row with an arrow that returns to his quiver (4.11.47—12.4), Sugriva, 
duly impressed as intended, declares him to be ‘equal to Indra and 
Varuna’ (4.12.10d), capable of killing all the gods along with Indra 
and a ‘bull among men’ (4.12.8). In similar fashion, Marica in his 
terror asserts that Rama is king of the whole world as Indra is of the 
gods (3.35.13) and Mandodari in her grief says first that he is only 
human and then that he must be more than that and must be Indra 
in the form of Rama (6.99.5-11). Most notably, when Laksmana 
makes as it were a truth-act to ensure the effectiveness of his weapon 
against Indrajit, he does so on the basis of Rama’s character as being 
unequalled among mankind (dharmatma satyasamdhas ca ramo dasarathir 
yadi | pauruse capratidvandvas tad enam jahi raévanim, 6.78.31). Even the 
comparisons with the gods—most often with Indra—implicitly indicate 
that he is human. 

Besides these many explicit statements of his humanity, the possible 
hints at Rama’s divinity in the earlier parts of the text are limited in 
number and usually require later attitudes to be read into them if 
they are to be identified as such. Thus, the reference to Vibhisana 
arriving at Rama’s camp as coming for protection (raghavam Saranam 
gatah, 6.11.14d, cf. 17d, and sarvalokasaranyaya raghavaya mahatmane, 
6.11.15ab, cf. 6.13.4cd) can only be taken as more than that if the 
religious meaning of sarana for Srivaisnavas is assumed (as it is natural 
for the commentators to do), while Rama’s declaration then that he 
is dedicated to giving freedom from fear to everyone accords perfectly 
well with his ksaériya principles (abhayam sarvabhiitebhyo dadamy etad vratam 
mama, 6.12.20cd). The same is true for a reference to the Vanaras 
coming to him for protection (Saranyam Saranam jagmuh, 6.59.8c) and 
for Laksmana saying to Rama that he is the refuge and last resort of 


Rama, son of Dasaratha” (Aatmaanam maanusham manye Raamam Dasarathaatmajam V1. 
120.10). For his mission is to show to the ordinary man that it is possible for him 
to be pure, good, truthful and universally beneficent in his attitude and acts. All this 
should be made possible for the ordinary man and none should think that only a 
superman or God’s incarnation can acquire these virtues.’ 

‘8 In typical fashion the Southern recension extends and so modifies this by having 
her continue that, since Indra cannot face Ravana, he must in fact be Visnu (6.3114*). 
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everyone (sadé wam sarvabhiitanam Saranyah parama gatih, 3.61.10ab). In 
fact, as has been stressed already, the earlier stages of Rama’s iden- 
tification with deities bring him into relationship with Indra: in the 
second stage Indra, in his conversation with the sage Sarabhanga, 
predicts and so in effect commissions Rama’s future exploits (3.4.19), 
and Kabandha refers to Indra’s promise that Rama will release him 
from his hideous form (3.67.15-16). It is interesting to note that in 
the first of these two passages Indra himself is referred to as varada, 
the term later so regularly used of Visnu (3.4.24a). Even in the third 
stage, Rama’s lifting of the curse on Ahalya links him indirectly with 
Indra, the cause of her husband Gautama’s curse being Indra’s adul- 
tery with her (1.4748). Most significantly, however, and quite possibly 
forming part of the narrative from the beginning, the arrival of Indra’s 
charioteer, Matali, to assist Rama in the final duel with Ravana (6.90- 
100) both emphasises the ksatriya element and implicitly equates Rama 
with Indra. But by the third stage the decline in Indra’s status, which 
is so obvious in the Puranas, is becoming apparent and so this asso- 
ciation of Rama with Indra must have been only a transitional phase 
in his evolution from moral hero to avatara. 

Instead, towards the end of the second stage and the start of the 
third, Rama comes to be viewed as divine. Throughout most of the 
second stage Rama is still viewed as human (and this is incidentally 
the picture presented by the Ramopakhyana at the same period) but as 
a particularly moral figure, so that the link with Indra becomes prob- 
lematic. Already at the end of the second stage, at the close of the 
Yuddhakanda, Rama is recognised as divine in a series of identifications 
with various deities (Narayana, Varaha, Brahman and Indra among 
them, before an identification with Visnu, 6.105.12—28), but this 
recognition is expressed in terms of identity and not yet as incarnation. 
However, it is in parts of the third stage that his divinity receives 
fuller and more specific recognition, with the account of his birth in 
the Balakanda and the account of Ravana’s genealogy and exploits in 
the first part of the Uttarakanda, which presents Ravana as an adversary 
of the gods and thus assigns to Rama’s defeat of him, the same cosmic 
significance as Indra’s defeat of Namuci and Visnu’s of Bali, as well 
as at the end of the Uttarakanda with the account of Rama’s return 
to his form as Visnu. This process of transformation in the under- 
standing of major figures seems in the case of both epics to be linked 
with their passing from the hands of their traditional reciters, the 
siitas and kusilavas, into those of the brahmans as the guardians of all 
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traditional learning. Certainly, the extent to which it is associated in 
the Ramayana with the transition from the second to the third stage 
would support this inference. However, equally clearly it was a gradual 
process and attempts to put too precise a dating to it are probably 
misguided. In addition, the process is highly complex. 

As Brinkhaus has pointed out, in the text of the Balakanda it is 
Visnu alone who is born on earth as DaSaratha’s four sons (whereas 
in the Mahabharata it is Narayana who descends to earth as Krsna); 
he is explicitly directed by the other gods to assume a human shape 
to defeat Ravana, a form of words that suggests that Visnu is not yet 
regarded as the supreme deity.*® Elsewhere in the Balakanda, in the 
narrative of the Trivikrama myth (1.28.2-11), Visnu similarly is nomi- 
nated by the other gods to perform the task of subduing Bali on 
their behalf, and the only identifications of Visnu with Narayana are 
in the fourth stage (1.726* and App. 6). Indeed, only at 6.105.12-14 
in the text are they implicitly equated, when Brahma praises Rama 
by identifying him first with Narayana and the boar, then with Visnu 
and Krsna, before going on to use a whole series of names and 
epithets and mentioning the subduing of Bali by striding over the 
three worlds with three strides (6.105.24). In a passage read by the 
NW recension (6 App. 25.26-47) Rama is identified with Narayana- 
Vasudeva (and various deeds are mentioned, including those as the 
boar, as Narasimha, the subduing of Bali as Visnu—visnutvam prajya, 
line 38)—and the elimination of ksatriyas from the earth as Rama 
Jamadagnya), before identification with other gods from Brahma on- 
wards; Rama is no longer a manifestation of Visnu but is identical 
with Narayana-Vasudeva (and Visnu is treated as one of his forms) 
in this passage, which is also the only one in the Ramayana to regard 
Narasimha and Rama Jamadagnya as divine incarnations. Accordingly, 
Brinkhaus suggests that there are three stages to the process: firstly 
Rama, along with his brothers, is presented as an incarnation of Visnu, 
secondly Rama is still identified with Visnu but now also with Nara- 
yana, and thirdly Rama is identified with Narayana-Vasudeva (and 
Visnu himself is treated as a manifestation of Narayana). 

One additional argument, though not in itself a strong one, against 
Rama being seen as divine in the body of the Ramdyana is that there 
is no trace of a Rama cult until very much later still. Indeed, if this 
argument were followed to its logical conclusion, it would involve 


* Brinkhaus 1993. 
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dating the Bala and Uttara kandas long after the dates usually assigned 
to them. The evidence is, however, a good deal more ambivalent 
than has often been implied. While it is no doubt true that, when 
Kalidasa compares Rama and his brothers at Raghuvamsa 10.84 to 
avataras of dharma, artha, kama and moksa, he is giving a more general 
sense to avatdra and so the passage suggests that Rama was still not 
universally seen as an avatdra of Visnu in the 5th century A.D., this 
does not establish that no groups saw him as such, then or earlier, 
and does to a certain extent imply a special status for him. Similarly, 
the emphasis on the fact that cult images of Rama seem to be no 
older than the 11th century gives too little weight to the large number 
of narrative friezes and relief sculptures depicting Ra@mdyana scenes 
found on temples from the 6th-century Dasavatara temple at Deogarh 
onwards (on which more will be found in the final chapter), not to 
mention the rules for Rama images given in Varahamihira’s Brhat- 
samhita (which admittedly lists him along with Bali, rather than as a 
form of Visnu to be worshipped). There is also the point that in the 
9th century the Alvar Kulacekara is known as a passionate devotee 
of Rama. 

More significantly, there is some epigraphic evidence from the 5th 
century onwards for a special position being given to Rama; for 
example, there are two charters of Prabhavatigupta issued ‘from the 
footprints of Ramagirisvamin’ (the Rddhapur copperplate, c. 407 A.D., 
and an inscription from Miregaon), as well as reference to Citra- 
kiitasvamin (= Rama) in the Gadhava DaSavatara temple inscription 
of 468 A.D. The first of these is linked to Ramagiri, the modern 
Ramtek near Nagpur, where there was very probably a sanctuary 
related to Rama, quite possibly containing a footprint of Visnu/Rama, 
as Bakker suggests, adducing in support the motif of Rama’s sandals 
installed by Bharata. Nevertheless, the oldest temple which is certainly 
dedicated to Rama is the Rajivalocana temple at Rajim, near Raipur, 
originally built in the 7th century but restored in 1144/45 as a definite 
Rama temple.” However, further illustration of these points belongs 
more to the diffusion of the Ramayana and its story which, along 
with that of the Mahabharata, forms in different ways the subject matter 
of the final chapter. 


50 See Bakker and Entwistle 1981: 26-28 and Bakker 1991. 
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EVOLUTION 


The interrelationship of the two epics 


The traditional Indian view separates the two epics widely, placing 
the events of the Ramayana in the Tretayuga and those of the Maha- 
bharata at the juncture between the Dvapara and Kali Yugas. How- 
ever, as earlier chapters have made clear, the two epics are generally 
thought by scholars to be roughly contemporary, although it is also 
clear that the Ramdyana had reached something like its present form 
well before the Mahabharata did. The patterns of formule suggest 
their initial distinctness, while the occurrence of the Ramopakhyana in 
the Mahabharata (3.258-275) suggests their subsequent convergence, 
as do the shifts in formule. 

Although discussion of the interrelationship of the two epics goes 
back well over a century, at least to the time of Albrecht Weber, 
who formulated the logical possibilities for the relationship but did 
not seriously investigate them, Hopkins’s article on the subject in 
1930 was the first really comprehensive treatment of the issue.’ He 
pointed out that among the battle books of the Mahabharata, the 
Dronaparvan had the largest number of allusions to the Rama story, 
linking this to the inflated state of that book; he also noted a large 
number in the Aranyakapawan and made the significant point that 
casual allusions often appear in the form of similes which, although 
Hopkins does not expressly make the point, implies considerable 
familiarity with the story on the part of the audience as well as the 
poet or performer. His figures and conclusions have now to be revised 
in the light of the evidence of the Critical Edition, which excludes 
many of the similes in particular from the text. It is, however, already 
clear from Hopkins’s treatment that a distinction can and probably 
should be made between the Rama story and the Ramayana. 


' Weber 1870 and Hopkins 1930, also Hopkins 1898b. Weber’s alternatives were 
that the Ramopakhyana is the source of the Ramayana, that it was derived from an 
older version of it, that it was a modified summary of it, and that both were derived 
independently from a lost common source. 
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The biggest single issue is the relationship between the Ramopakhyana 
and the Ramayana. This was discussed by Jacobi who was firmly of 
the opinion that the Ramopakhyana was based on the Ramayana as we 
have it, of which it was a rather careless abridgement, and who drew 
attention to certain passages in the Ramopakhyana which are only fully 
intelligible with the aid of knowledge of the Ramayana. Thereafter, in 
a rather neglected study, Eugeniusz Stuszkiewicz conducted a care- 
ful textual investigation and listed 12 correspondences between the 
Ramopakhyana and the S recension of the Ramdyana (his Bombay re- 
cension), 25 between it and the N recension (his Bengal recension), 
and 20 passages which are not appreciably closer to either. He noted 
that he found twice as many correspondences with the N recension 
but also pointed out that the author of the Ramopakhydna could not 
have relied exclusively on that recension and therefore rather hesitantly 
suggested that he drew on a third recension, which might be the 
archetype of our present versions.” 

Another significant step forward was the article by Sukthankar 
clearly demonstrating on textual grounds that the Ramopakhyana is 
based on the Ramayana.* Unfortunately, though aware of Stuszkiewicz’s 
book, he missed the significance of the preponderance of correspond- 
ences between the Ramopakhyana and the N recension and indeed 
considered it premature to discuss which of the existing versions of 
the Ramayana the Ramopakhyana was closest to. However, with the 
benefit of his work on the Critical Edition of the Aranyakaparvan, 
Sukthankar was able to provide a concordance of 86 verbal parallels 
between the two and argued that these showed that the source of 
the Ramopakhyana was a memorised version of the Ramayana. Suk- 
thankar’s views have been questioned subsequently but not seriously 
challenged. For example, Vaidya asserted that the Ramopakhyana as 
‘a genuine part’ of the Mahabharata was much older than the poem 
of Valmiki, referring only to the presence or absence of certain inci- 
dents in support of this view,* and van Buitenen has to some extent 
accepted Vaidya’s stance by arguing that the Ramopakhyana is ‘a brief, 
tersely stated compendium that the storyteller would know by heart 
and on the basis of which he could elaborate and improvise the 
full narrative’ and that consequently the Ramopakhyana cannot be a 


2 Shuszkiewicz 1938: 1-38. 
3 Sukthankar 1941. 
* Ramayana 1960-75: VI (1971), xxxi-xxxvi. 
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summary of the Ramdyana.? Raghavan, however, broadly reaffirmed 
Sukthankar’s view and added a few more correspondences to his list,® 
and van Nooten published an investigation (based on 26 padas taken 
from the list of about 60 correspondences provided by Sukthankar in 
the Critical Edition) and concluded that the Ramopakhyana must have 
been drawn from the N recension of the Ramayana, probably its NE 
recension, after the Southern recension had branched off, but before 
the Mahabharata had split into a Northern and Southern recension.’ 

Two years earlier, in a similar study based on 305 correspondences 
(amounting to over 400 pddas), I had also examined the question, 
demonstrating how closely the Ramopakhyana is in fact based on the 
Ramayana and investigating further its alignment with the Ramayana 
recensions.® With the establishment of the fact that one in seven padas 
of the Ramopakhyana is paralleled in the Ramayana, the closeness of 
the two texts to each other is incontrovertibly established and their 
even spread in the Rdmopakhyana indicates that this applies to the 
bulk of the text, although the greater randomness of the parallels 
with the Bala and Uttara kandas suggests a different relationship. It 
is also quite clear from the lists of parallels that, as others from 
Shuszkiewicz to van Nooten have also shown, the primary affiliation 
of the Ramopakhyana is with the N recension of the Ramayana, and in 
particular with the Northeastern. If the Ramopakhyana were earlier, 
this would mean that the N recension is the more conservative, which 
is hardly likely on the evidence of the Ramayana itself, and so the 
obvious conclusion is that the Ramopakhyana is later. However, there 
are a significant number of parallels with the S recension (and none 
with the NW recension) and a number of instances where for one 
Ramopakhyana verse the parallels are found partly in the N recension 
and partly in the S, which suggests that the pattern is more complex. 
In some ways the most significant diagnostic feature is the formulaic 
expressions occurring in the Ramopakhydna, for those found equally in 
both epics and those characteristic of the Mahabharata form smaller 
groups than those characteristic of the Raémdyana and this third group 


° Mahabharata 1973-78: If (1975), 207-14 (quotation from p. 210). Robert Goldman 
reviews the weaknesses in Vaidya’s and van Buitenen’s arguments (Ramayana 
1984-: I, 34-39); Goldman was evidently unaware of the studies by van Nooten 
and myself mentioned below. 

® Raghavan 1973. 

7 van Nooten 1980-81. 

® Brockington 1978. 
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occur mainly in sequence and so provide strong evidence of the 
direction of borrowing. 

There are, of course, divergences between the two narratives and 
many of these have been ably discussed by Raghavan, who shows 
that they are often explicable as part of the process of conden- 
sation by the Ramopakhyana and conversely that there are occasions 
on which its text is scarcely intelligible without a prior knowledge of 
the story (for example in the episode of Bharata receiving the sandals 
from Rama). Occasional rearrangements of material can also be seen 
to be due to the requirements of a briefer treatment, while several 
instances comprise the addition of detail which is almost certainly 
secondary. One interesting feature is that in the Ramopakhydna the 
material corresponding to the Yuddhakanda forms a larger proportion 
of the whole, with rather greater emphasis on the battle elements 
and, for instance, no fire ordeal as such, although Rama does repudiate 
Sita and she appeals to the elements for vindication. The Ramopakhyana 
includes some material corresponding to the Balakdnda in its adhydyas 
258 and 260 but has nothing equivalent to the Uttarakanda at the 
end, only adhydya 259 at the beginning. More exactly, however, the 
Ramopakhyana material relates to Rama’s genealogy and divine origin 
(Ram. 1.14-17) and Ravana’s genealogy and acquisition of near invin- 
cibility (Ram. 7.2-3 and 9-10) and the symmetry is striking, as well 
as their juxtaposition at the beginning of the Ramopakhyana. Although 
it is possible that this is another rearrangement of material in the in- 
terests of conciseness, it is more probable that in fact the relationship 
here is the reverse of that elsewhere, with the Ramopdkhyana form- 
ing the source from which the Bala and Uttara kandas have been ex- 
panded, especially since there are indications that the Ramopakhyana 
has pieced together its account of Ravana’s activities from stray 
indications in the earlier parts of the Ramdyana, for the striking lack 
of verbal similarity to 7.11-34 contrasts markedly with its closeness 
elsewhere. ; 

More generally, it may be noted that the bulk of the Ramopakhyana 
sees Rama as human, but as an exemplary figure—the position 
reached by the middle of the second stage of growth of the Ramayana, 
indeed, this is the logic of its inclusion here as one of the instances 
that Markandeya narrates in response to Yudhisthira’s question about 
whether there was any man more unfortunate than he. The sole 
exception to this is the brief adhyaya 260 where Visnu incarnates as 
Rama, and the other gods beget heroic sons on monkeys and bears, 
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whereas at Mbh. 3.275.38c Rama is merely compared to Indra at 
the point in the story where the gods reveal his divinity to him in 
the Ramayana (6.105—-108), a passage transitional between the second 
and third stages. The composition of the Ramopdkhyana can thus 
be assigned to a period subsequent to the second stage but prior to 
the third; indeed, the Ramopakhyana may well be the nucleus around 
which the third stage of the Ramayana was elaborated. If so, each 
epic has been the source of the other by turns: while the Mahabharata 
is undoubtedly indebted to the Ramayana at several points (not only 
the Ramopakhyana), the Ramayana is in this case indebted to the Maha- 
bharata—to be exact, to the Ramopakhyana—for the conception of an 
important part of its third stage. 

It is the more significant that the Ramopakhyana does not allude to 
Rama’s divinity in its closing chapter, since another four passages 
occurring in the Mahabharata tradition are based on the concluding 
verses of the Yuddhakanda (6.116.80—90), prefaced in three of them by 
a summary of the Ramayana. These passages form more nearly two 
pairs, since two treat Rama as an avatara of Visnu (Hv. 31.110—-142 
and Mbh. 2 App. 21. 492-582) as part of their account of all the 
avataras, while the other two include him among the sixteen kings of 
old (Sodasarajaktya, Mbh. 12.29.46-55 and 7 App. 8.437—482). Both 
Hopkins and Sukthankar indicated that the Santiparvan version of the 
Sodasarajakiya is earlier than the Dronaparvan version,’ and Vaidya 
concluded that the Sabha@parvan version of the avatara account was 
taken from a text of the Harwamsa similar to his constituted text.!° In 
an article on all four passages together, I have examined in detail 
the relationship of the two pairs.'' Since there is virtually no overlap 
between these four passages and the Ramopakhyana, it is clear that 
they are not secondarily derived from it and indeed their summaries 
of the Rama story give the impression of being rather freer (though 
perhaps only because they are so much shorter). Nevertheless, the 
summary of the Rama story which opens the Harwamsa and Sabhaparvan 
passages is often drawn from the actual wording of the Ramayana, 
while the Dronaparvan passage has a quite separate and much shorter 
summary (the Santiparvan passage has only the section based on Ram. 
6.116.80—90). The Sabhaparvan passage is longer than that in the 


° Hopkins 1930 and Sukthankar 1936-37: 40-42. 

‘0 HarwamSa 1969-71: I, xlviii-xlix. The Harivamsa passage is also related to Brahma 
Purana 213. 

'"' Brockington 1986a. 
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Hariwamsa and is clearly an expanded derivative of it, although it 
does omit a few lines of the HarwamSa version; both show some evi- 
dence of acquaintance with the Bala and Uttara kandas of the Ramayana. 
The Santiparvan version of the Sodasardjakiya draws most directly from 
the Ramayana, independently of and probably earlier than the Har- 
vamsa passage which, despite some evidence of contact between it 
and the Santi passage, draws separately on the Ramayana; the Drona- 
parvan version of the Sodasarajakiya shares a common framework with 
the Santiparvan version but in the body of the passage is no closer to 
it than to either of the avatara passages and shows some evidence of 
acquaintance with both of them. All in all, the Dronaparvan passage 
gives the impression of being an eclectic version and the latest of the 
four in date. 

Another independent summary of the Rama story is that in Hanu- 
man’s account to Bhima (Mbh. 3.147), which at one point shows 
evidence of acquaintance with the first Balakanda table of contents 
(Mbh. 3.147.38/Ram. 1.1.76); in any case, Hanuman explicitly declares 
that Rama is Visnu in human form (3.147.28) and actually names 
the Ramayana (3.147.11). This suggests that the passage is not only 
subsequent to the whole of the third stage of the Ramayana but is 
particularly late, since naming of the Ramayana is otherwise only found 
in passages eliminated from the text of the Critical Edition: indeed, 
since ramakhyanam at 1.82* and rémopakhyanam at 1.83* 2 in fact refer 
to the Mahabharata, these references occur only in additions to the 
HarwaméSa (at App. 40.168-69 and a reference to acting a play based 
on the Ramayana at App. 1.29F.236-248). Rama is also recognised as 
an avatara when Dhaumya comforts Yudhisthira by instancing even 
gods concealing themselves, including Visnu living in Dasaratha’s house 
(Mbh. 3.299.18). So too the account of the encounter between Rama 
Dasarathi and Rama Jamadagnya inserted by some manuscripts into 
the same Tirthaydtra section (Mbh. 3 App. 14) completely reworks 
and indeed substantially remodels the Balakanda episode (Ram. 1.73- 
75), and must therefore follow some at least of the third stage of the 
Ramayana.'? Equally, the mention of Lomapada as sakha dasarathasya 
(Mbh. 3.110.19b) presumably also indicates knowledge of the Balakanda 
(although the Réyasrnga episode probably has an independent origin, 


2 Sukthankar’s trenchant but justified comment on this passage, before the Critical 
Edition reached this point, was: “This grotesque story, composed probably with the 
object of glorifying the Ksatriya Rama at the cost of the Brahmin Rama, must be 
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this element seems specific to the Balakanda narration). Many pas- 
sages in the Aranyakaparvan are familiar with the Rama story in gen- 
eral: Bhima’s fights with Kirmira and with Jatasura are compared to 
that of Valin and Sugriva (Mbh. 3.12.47 and 154.49), Markandeya 
tells Yudhisthira that his exile is similar to Rama’s (3.26.7-10)'? and 
Pulastya’s list of frthas includes both Gopratara on the Sarayii, ‘where 
Rama went to heaven along with his servants, army and mounts’ 
(3.82.63-66), and Srngaverapura, where Rama crossed the Ganga 
(3.83.62)."4 

Many passages from other books of the Mahabharata provide evi- 
dence of acquaintance with the Rama story without necessarily im- 
plying knowledge of the Ramayana, although none are incompatible 
with the existing text and a few explicitly quote it. In the opening 
chapter of the work Narada includes Rama Daéarathi as one of the 
24 kings that he tells of (1.1.168c) and similarly in the next book 
ramo dasarathis cawa laksmano occurs as part of a list of kings (2.8.16cd), 
while in the Anusasanaparvan Rama Dasarathi is listed among 13 kings 
who gave cows (13.75.26c) and a genealogical list includes Dagaratha 
and ramo raksasaha virah (13.151.43-44).'° Elsewhere allusion is made 
to Sita following Rama to the forest (4.20.9-10), Ravana practising 
tapas and choosing invulnerability as reward (5.107.12) and Rama in- 
structing Laksmana in the forest (13.74.11-15). At one point in the 
Salyaparvan Krsna mentions various demons killed by craft, including 
Ravana slain by Rama (9.30.10, mentioned also at 12.348.15, and 
occurring in similes at 7.71.28d and 81.17b+d), and in the same 
book Vaisampayana mentions how of old the Raksasas were sup- 
pressed by Raghava hving in Dandakaranya (9.38.9—10). Various other 


quite a modern interpolation, in the Mahabharata. Contextually it is an obvious 
misfit, being incongruously wedged in between two halves of the Agastya legend, 
with which it has absolutely no connection’ (1936-37: 21). 

'S Elsewhere the two exiles are compared in two additions to the Sabhaparvan, one 
of which adapts wording from the Ramayana: App. 41.6-52 adapts the wording of 
Ram. 2.30.4-21, including the * passages of the S recension, to describing the de- 
parture of the Pandavas, and App. 44.23-26 likens Hastinapura after their departure 
to Ayodhya without Rama. 

On the other hand, the Ramatirtha on the Sarasvati mentioned at 9.48.6-10 
is definitely linked with Rama Bhargava and there is no clear evidence for the 
Ramahrada near Kuruksetra mentioned at 9.52.20. 

'S The name Rama occurring in the Visnusahasranama (13.135.56a) is regarded by 
Hopkins (1930: 86) as referring to Rama Dasarathi but in my opinion there is 
insufficient contextual evidence to be certain which Rama is meant. The occasional 
references to the Iksvaku dynasty (1.1.45, 91.1, 164.9, 166.1, 168.11 etc.) do not 
establish anything about acquaintance with the Rama story. 
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allusions are found in passages excluded from the text: Rama being 
deceived by the golden deer (2.583*), Rama with Vaidehi as a model 
of married happiness (5.460* 5-6), Hanuman bringing the healing 
herbs (7.908*) and appearing on Arjuna’s banner as ‘the enemy of 
Lanka’s forests’ (lankesavananiketu 4.683* 2), Arjuna citing Rama’s in- 
famy in killing Valin (7.1375*) and, by contrast, in a Southern addi- 
tion to the Santiparvan on the principles of fair combat, Rama using 
Indra’s chariot in the final contest with Ravana (12.228* 6—9).'® The 
Santiparvan also contains one of the two borrowings from the Ramayana 
explicitly given as quotations, crediting a political maxim to Bhargava, 
first identified by Weber as Valmiki (Mbh. 12.57.40—-41 based on 
Ram. 2.61.10); the other, naming the author as Valmiki, occurs in 
the Dronaparvan (Mbh. 7.118.48+975* quoting Ram. 6.68.27).'’ The 
same book also reveals familiarity with the Uttarakanda, when it al- 
ludes to Rama killing Sambika (Mbh. 12.149.62, Ram. 7.64-67), 
and with Rama as an avatira when Narayana states that he will 
become manifest at the juncture of the Treta and Dvapara Yugas as 
Rama Daéarathi and will kill Ravana in battle (Mbh. 12.326.78-81). 

Another late witness to the popularity of the concept of Rama’s 
righteous rule, in addition to the group of four passages discussed 
above, is a citation of Manu and Rama as the models of kingship 
(Mbh. 14 App. 1.12), while another excised passage cites Rama as 
a great giver and performer of sacrifices (Mbh. 13 App. 14B.28—29). 
Somewhat similarly, in the text of the Asvamedhikaparvan, Vyasa urges 
Yudhisthira to perform an asvamedha and cites the example of Rama 
(Mbh. 14.3.9, cf. Ram. 7.82-3). Incidentally, the description then of 
Yudhisthira’s asvamedha (Mbh. 14.88) has several similarities to the 
account of DaSaratha’s (Ram. 1.13), but this is probably because 
both depend heavily on sétra descriptions.'* Unequivocal evidence of 
acquaintance with the Rama story is, however, provided by the con- 
siderable number of similes found, predominantly in the Dronaparvan, 


'6 References to Kiskindha and to Lanka have little connection with the Ramayana 
or even the Rama story: at 2 App. 13.13-20, Sahadeva visits Kiskindha and fights 
Mainda and Dvivida, while at 2 App. 15.82-267 Ghatotkaca’s exploits in Lanka 
(which is located beyond the Pandyas) are narrated. Similarly, the account of 
Kartavirya Arjuna’s fight with Ravana at 2 App. 39.48-59 makes no mention of 
the Rama story. 

‘7 In other references to Valmiki (Mbh. 1.50.14a, 12.200.4, 13.18.7a) there is a 
strong probability that his mention is due to his authorship of the Ramayana but 
there is no direct indication of it in the context. 

'8 Specifically, Mbh. 14.90.20-22, 24-30, 34cd, 91.3-5 are similar to Ram. 1.13.4-7, 
15-22, 25cd, 29-31. 
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which otherwise contains only the quotation from Valmiki, already 
mentioned.’ This is all the more striking, since the Dronaparvan con- 
tains the largest number of such allusions with 10 in all, although 
the Aranyakaparvan has 9 (which rises to 10 if the verbal borrowings 
in the Nalopakhyadna are included); figures for the other books are as 
follows: 6 in Mbh. 12, 3 in Mbh. 13 (also a mention of Valmiki and 
the name Rama in the Valmikisahasranima), 2 each in Mbh. 1, 8 and 9 
(Mbh. | also contains a mention of Valmiki and a passage common 
to both epics), 1 each in Mbh. 2, 4, 5 and 14, but none in Mbh. 6, 
10-11 or 15-18 (and a further 21 in * or App. I passages). 

By contrast, there is no direct mention in the Ramayana of any 
central character or incident from the Mahabharata. Occasional attempts 
to prove the contrary have been conspicuously unsuccessful. For exam- 
ple, Raychaudhuri asserts that “The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana 
is full of passages which contain undoubted references to charac- 
ters of the Great Epic’ and actually cites just four: 7 App. 8.39- 
40+13* (mention of Vasudeva of the Yadus), App. 1.64-83 (mention 
of Krsna as Syama and slaughter of Kamsa), 99* 2-3 (mention of 
Radheya and Hardikya) and 1.4a (mention of Dhaumya).” In addi- 
tion, to counter the anticipated objection that the Uttarakanda is a 
later addition, he cites 1.39.2—3 (the Kapila form of Vasudeva), 2.58.36 
(Janamejaya in a list of kings), 2.27.6 (a reference to Satyavat and 
Savitri), 5.548* (another mention of Satyavat and Savitri along with 
characters in the Nala story),?! 4.41.22 (Purusottama killing Paficajana 
and Hayagriva) and 6.105.14 and 25 (Rama’s identification as Visnu). 


'9 Similes occur in the text at 1.50.5b (yatha yajfio dasarathes ca rajiah), 3.12.47 (cf. 
above), 195.26d (kumbhakamam waparam of Dhundhu), 7.71.28cd (yadrsam hi pura vrttam 
ramaravanayor mrdhe), 81.17d (_yadrg eva pura vrttam ramardvanayor nrpa), 82.28cd ( yatha 
dasaratht ramah kharam hatoa mahadbalam), 83.13d (laksmanam ravanir yatha), 117.10cd 
(yatha ramanujendjau ravanir laksmanena vai), 131.61d (dasagrivasamo bale), 132.16d (dasa 
dasaratheh samah), 153.27cd (harindrayor yatha rajan valisugrivayor pura), 166.12d (ramo 
dasarathir yatha), 8.4.52b (yatha ramena ravanah) and 63.20b (tatha daSaratheh samau). 
Similes are also found in later passages: 4.474* 7 (ramo rdatricaran iva), App. 23.3 
(vdlisugrivayor), 7.567* 2 (ramaravanayoh) and 9.315* (ramardvanayos caiva valisugrivayos 
tatha). 
> Raychaudhuri 1922a. In the article as a whole he seeks to show that the Ramayana 
is acquainted with the Mahabharata, that the Ramopdkhyana is not based on the 
Ramayana, and argues against Hopkins (1901a: 60) that the Mahabharata but not the 
Ramayana is mentioned in the grhyasitras and Panini. 

21 "This S insertion, 5.548*, mentions a whole list of wives devoted to their husbands, 
many of whom may "well have been known to its author from the Mahabharata: Saci, 
Arundhati, Rohini, Lopamudra, Sukanya, Savitri, Srimati, Madayanti, Keéini and 
Damayanti. 
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Their distribution is significant, as well as the fact that many are to 
Krsna or Visnu, not in any sense to the Mahabharata. 

Admittedly the stories of several individuals only briefly appearing 
or alluded to in the Rdmdyana are narrated at greater length in the 
Mahabharata, and at least one instance of the opposite (the story of 
Tla/Ila narrated at length at Ram. 7.78-81 and referred to at Mbh. 
1.70.16), but these are in all probability part of the traditional stock 
of tales independently and often secondarily included within either 
epic (as is almost certainly the case, for example, with Nahusa, 
mentioned in both epics). It is significant in this regard that many 
of them occur among the many digressions of the Aranyakaparvan. 
They include the stories of Agastya’s triumph over Ilvala and Vatapi 
(Mbh. 3.94-97, Ram. 3.10.53-64),” Sagara and Asamafijas (Mbh. 
3.1045, Ram. 2.32.15-20), Rsyasrnga (Mbh. 3.110-113, Ram. 1.8-9), 
Cyavana and Sukanya (Mbh. 3.122-124, Ram. 1.102.16, 5.548* 7, 
7.1.2 etc.), Mandhatr (Mbh. 3.126, Ram. 1.69.22-23 etc.), Astavakra 
(Mbh. 3.132-4, Ram. 6.107.16) and Savitri (Mbh. 3.277-83, Ram. 
2.27.6 and 5.548* 5). Another that belongs in this list is the story 
of Nala and Damayanti (Mbh. 3.50-78, Ram. 5.548* 7), which 
is particularly interesting, since the actual narrative in the Mahabha- 
rata, the well-known Nalopakhyana, undoubtedly contains verbal bor- 
rowings from the Ramayana. This was conclusively established by 
Sukthankar, working on the basis of Gorresio’s edition, which basi- 
cally represents the NE recension; subsequently Jhala confirmed 
Sukthankar’s finding that Sudeva’s soliloquy at 3.65 was borrowed 
from Hanuman’s musings in the Ramayana but suggested, on the evi- 
dence of the Critical Edition of the Ramayana (by then available), 
that the source was representative of the N recension in general rather 
than the NE version alone.* It is not surprising that in the closing 
sentence of his article, Sukthankar remarks that ‘there is every indi- 
cation that the interrelation between the two epics will reduce itself 
to a very complicated system of mutual actions and reactions’. 

There are, indeed, various other instances of borrowing between 


22 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (1936: 474-86) paraphrases and discusses these and other 
epic references to Agastya, which include his persuading the Vindhyas not to con- 
tinue growing (Mbh. 3.102-3) and a curious contradiction of that in his heading the 
rsis who visit Rama in Ayodhya after his installation (Ram. 7.1.1-8). 

23 From elsewhere in the Mahabharata there is, for example, the story of king 
Nrga changed into a chameleon (Mbh. 13.6.38c, 69 and 71.2, 14.93.74, Ram. 7 App. 
8.13-82). 

4 Sukthankar 1939, and G. C. Jhala, 1968. 
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the two epics of wording rather than plot or characters. Another bor- 
rowing of a particular type of expression occurs in the erotic address 
to a woman at Mbh. 4 App. 12.1-12, based on Ram. 3.44.15-22. 
Similarly, Kausalya’s combined blessing and lament over Rama at 
Ram. 2.22.1-15 has several verbal similarities with that of Kunti as 
she abandons the infant Karna at Mbh. 3.292.9-21. Bharata’s curses 
at Ram. 2.69.15—28 are paralleled at Mbh. 13.95—96 and less closely 
at 7.51.30 but the traditional nature of this material makes it diffi- 
cult to determine the direction of borrowing (which might also be 
from a common source). There are also more substantial instances 
of common passages. One of the best known is the so-called kaccit 
chapter, which is undoubtedly a later intrusion into both epics (Mbh. 
2.5 and Ram. 2.94) and may well be drawn by them from some 
now lost work on nit.” The same is quite probably true of the pas- 
sage on the evils of a kingless state found in both (Mbh. 12.67-8 
and Ram. 2.61; the Ramayana passage has additional parallels with 
Mbh. 12.15.32-3). There are also considerable similarities of wording 
between Daégaratha’s and Yudhisthira’s asvamedhas (Ram. 1.13.4-7, 
15-22, 25cd, 29-31 and Mbh. 14.90.20-22, 24-30, 34cd, 91.3-5) 
but probably because both depend heavily on sitra descriptions. Part 
of Jatayus’ genealogy (Ram. 3.13.17—33), which has pronounced cos- 
mological overtones, is largely identical with a cosmological chapter 
of the Adiparvan (1.60.54-67) but the direction of borrowing is unclear 
(the Mahabharata passage is poorly integrated into its context, which 
may suggest borrowing from the Ramayana, but the possibility re- 
mains that both are borrowing from a common source). 

There are also, at a late stage in the Ramdyana textual tradition, 
instances of acquaintance with the Mahabharata. Perhaps the most 
obvious is the nearly exact quotation at 2.1833* (a Northern insert) 
of Bhagavadgita 2.27. Another example is that one part of the search 
party accounts of the Ramayana (Ram. 4.42.40—44+993*) has several 
long compounds in common with one adhydya of the Anusdsanaparvan 
(Mbh. 13.80.20-21, 23-26); since several of these compounds are 
commoner in the Mahabharata, the direction of borrowing is presum- 
ably from Mahabharata to Ramayana. What is particularly significant is 
that all of these common passages belong to the later stages of ex- 
pansion of each epic, suggesting that their mutual acquaintance does 


® For details see Hopkins 1898b, and Tiwari 1959 and 1960. The date suggested 
for both by Tiwari is ‘the reign of Candragupta Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty’. 
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not go back to the earliest stages. The insertion of a limited amount 
of didactic, ethical, philosophical and political material, perhaps 
intended to give the Ramayana as well an encyclopaedic dimension, 
seems to have occurred under the influence of those same Bhargavas 
responsible for the transformation of the Bharata into the Mahabharata, 
as noted earlier. There are certainly similarities in the evolution and 
transmission of the texts, quite apart from some thematic analogies 
or geographical parallelisms, which suggest that, at least in their later 
phases of evolution, the two epics developed in parallel, and possibly 
even in the same locality. 


Influence on classical Sanskrit literature 


The fact that much of classical Sanskrit literature is based in terms 
of plots on the two epics is well known, although even so the extent 
is not always sufficiently realised. The following survey is not intended 
to be exhaustive but simply illustrative, since a complete survey would 
be beyond the scope of the present book. Its main purpose is to 
demonstrate something of the extent and nature of that influence, 
and to draw attention to some of the secondary literature.” How- 
ever, these classical plays and dramas can also reveal worthwhile infor- 
mation about the state of the text of the epics at different periods 
and in different regions, as well as highlighting changes in attitudes 
by alterations in the story line; some remarks on these aspects will 
therefore be included in the ensuing survey. 

Possibly earlier than any influence on classical Sanskrit literature 
is the evidence of acquaintance with the Mahabharata story found in 
the Buddhist Jatakas: in the Sambhava Jataka Dhananjaya Koravya of 
Indapatta is mentioned, along with his adviser Vidhiira, and his descent 
from Yuddhitthila is given in a gatha; in the Kunala Jataka Kanha, 
married to the five Pandu brothers from Takkasila, is condemned 
for her immorality; and in the Kumbha Jataka the evil effects of alco- 
hol are illustrated by the mutual destruction of the Vrsnis and 
Andhakas.”’ Interestingly, the destruction of the Vrsnis and Andhakas 
also figures as a moral warning in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita but the 


26 A fuller account of the literature based on the Ramayana (with citation of the 
older secondary literature) is contained in Brockington 1984: 242-50. 
27 Cf. Heinrich Liiders 1904. 
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author probably took it directly from the Mahabharata (and definitely 
draws on the Sdantiparvan), although he also refers to a story about 
Samtanu’s love for Ganga and his grief at being left by her which is 
not found in the extant epic, so he may have had other sources. 
Asvaghosa was also acquainted with the Ramdyana and Raghavan 
demonstrates his borrowings in the harem scene of the Buddhacarita 
from the Sundarakanda (5.7—9), including parallels in wording, and 
finds some echoes of the Ayodhyakanda (esp. 2.98) in Saundarananda 
15.31-34.8 

Besides these drawings on the epics to be found in Buddhist litera- 
ture, there is also evidence for the influence of the Mahabharata on 
the animal fable literature. Harry Falk has looked at several stories 
in the Mahabharata as sources for the Pafcatantra: the two birds and 
the hunter (5.62), the pact made between the mouse and the cat 
(12.136), the night attack by an owl on sleeping crows (10.1.34—42), 
the jackal serving as minister to a tiger as king (12.112), the brahman 
woman Sandili as the perfect wife (13.124) and the story of the three 
fishes (12.135).” It is also worth noting that there are several parallels 
with the Payicatantra or the Hitopadesa in one chapter of the Udyogaparvan 
(Mbh. 5.33). In addition, various of the stories in the Kathdsaritsagara 
have been drawn from the Mahabharata, mainly from the Adi and 
Santi parvans. 

The question of the relationship between the epics—mainly the 
didactic parts of the Mahabharata—and the dharmasSastra literature is 
more complex. There are substantial numbers of near or exact paral- 
lels between verses occurring in the Mahabharata and the Manava- 
dharmaSastra, although they are unevenly distributed in both texts. In 
the Mahabharata there are particular concentrations in the Aranyaka, 
Udyoga, Santi and Anusasana parvans, with a complete or nearly complete 
absence in the Drona, Karna and Salya parvans; in Manusmrtt most occur 
in adhyayas 1-4, 7 and 9; in the Ramayana they are more sporadic 
and more randomly distributed. It is highly likely that a substantial 
proportion of these parallels are derived from a common tradition 
(for example, the dictum that a king who takes the sixth part in 
tax without protecting his subjects in return incurs sin, found at 
Manu 8.308, Mbh. 12.137.96 and 13.24.78, and Ram. 2.69.13 and 


8 Raghavan 1956a. Raghavan also claims that the Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu 
show as striking parallels to the Ramayana as ASvaghosa’s works. 
*® Falk 1978. 
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3.5.10-13) but equally it is probable that some have been borrowed 
from one text into the other; indeed, the Mahabharata explicitly knows 
of Manu as a lawgiver (e.g. Mbh. 3.33.36, cf. 12.257.5ab, 13.64.3ab 
and 66.19), although in the Ramayana this is not found until the fourth 
stage (Ram. 4.397* 2). In general terms, the parallels found in the 
didactic parts of the Mahabharata are closer to the extant text of the 
Manusmrtt than those found elsewhere and it seems likely that they 
are derived from it (and thus are later than its presumed date in its 
extant form of approximately the 2nd century A.D.).*° 


Among the plays attributed to Bhasa no less than six are on themes 
derived from the Mahabharata and another two based on the Ramayana. 
His Paficaratra takes as its theme the battle at the end of the Virataparvan; 
the Diitavakya is based on Krsna’s unsuccessful mission to the Kauravas 
to seek peace in the Udyogaparvan; the Madhyamavyayoga narrates an 
incident where Bhima meets his son by Hidimba, Ghatotkaca, who 
takes him to his mother, and in the Diitaghatotkaca Ghatotkaca acts 
as an envoy to try to stop the war half way through (these episodes 
are not found directly in the Mahabharata); in the Kamabhara the 
scattered incidents of Karna’s life found in the epic are reordered 
and focused on the deception by which Indra deprives him of the 
earrings and armour that give him immortality; and the Urubhanga 
tells the story from the Salyaparvan (9.57) of how Bhima fights with 
Duryodhana and breaks his thighs.*! The Pratimanataka is a free and 
selective treatment of the events of the Ramayana from the Ayodhya to 
the Yuddha kandas and takes its name from the way that the author 
handles Bharata’s return to discover that his father is dead, since 
he enters a shrine to his ancestors and sees there an image, pratima, 
of Dagaratha. The Abhisekanataka begins with the conflict between 
Valin and Sugriva and ends with the installation, abhiseka, of Rama. 
Eugeniusz Stuszkiewicz has collected and tabulated the borrowings in 
Bhasa from the Ramayana, demonstrating thereby the existence, prob- 
ably towards the middle of the Ist millennium A.D., of a Ramayana re- 
cension intermediate between the S and NE recensions.* 

Kalidasa takes the plots of several of his works from the epics. 


%° The treatment by Hopkins (1901a: 17-23) is in need of updating but is still 
valuable. 7 

3! For translations of the Karnabhara by Barbara Stoler Miller and of the Urubhanga 
by Edwin Gerow see Bhasa 1991a and 1991b. 

% Stuszkiewicz 1957. 
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Emeneau demonstrates that Kalidasa borrowed directly from the 
Mahabharata in his Sakuntala by a comparison of Mbh. 1.68.52-60 
with Sakuntala 7.17 and 19.3 However, Kalidasa also altered the story 
to some extent, softening the characterisation of king Duhsanta and 
introducing the ring which the king leaves as a token; in particular, 
whereas Sakuntala in the Mahabharata does not quail at being left 
alone and, when rejected by Duhsanta, curses him, Kalidasa makes 
her timorous and tearful, cursing her fate. His Kumdrasambhava may 
well be indebted to the account of the birth of Skanda in the 
Mahabharata (3.213), although this is clearly not the sole source. His 
Raghuvamsa sets the story of Rama within the framework of the whole 
dynasty of the Iksvakus, where for its earlier members Kalidasa fol- 
lows a different genealogy from that found in the Ramayana. Its fame 
was soon sufficiently widespread for Kumaradasa (possibly 6th century) 
to model his Janaktharana on it to a large extent, although he also 
derives some material directly from the Ramayana (the wording used 
being closest to the NE recension). 

Bhatti’s Ravanavadha (often called the Bhattikavya), written in the 
6th or early 7th century, provides a fairly full summary of the Ram- 
dayana, on which it is directly based, though omitting the Uttarakanda 
and much of the Balakanda; on the other hand, it develops considerably 
certain erotic scenes added to the Sundarakanda and the battle scenes 
of the Yuddhakanda. Stuszkiewicz demonstrates that the Ravanavadha 
draws on a Ramayana version intermediate between the current NE 
and S recensions, while noting that his tables of correspondences show 
that for the Balakanda the Ravanavaha follows the S recension and for 
the Yuddhakanda the N recension.* Bharavi in perhaps the 6th cen- 
tury based his Kiratarquniya on Arjuna’s journey to the Himalayas to 
acquire divine weapons from Siva and his encounter with the god dis- 
guised as a Kirata; the story line is basically the same as in the Maha- 
bharata but told in an elaborate style and extended with homilies 
on politics and philosophy, along with a definite bhakti dimension.*° 

In the 7th century, Bana in his Harsacarita pays tribute to Vyasa as 
the author of the Mahabharata, while eulogising the Pusyabhiti dynasty 
by declaring that their history will be like a second Mahabharata; he 


3 Emeneau 1962. 

% For the last point see Shuszkiewicz 1938 (ch. 3). 
% Stuszkiewicz 1957. 

% For an analysis see Indira Peterson 1991. 
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seems also, on the testimony of Bhoja and others, to have written a 
now lost play, the Mukutatadita, around Bhima’s vow to slaughter 
Duryodhana. Magha’s Sisfupdlavadha is based on the killing of Sisupala 
in the Sabhadparan (2.37—42) and presents his death at Krsna’s hands 
as conferring union with Krsna; however, he treats the basic Maha- 
bharata plot with considerable freedom. Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhdara, 
probably written around 700 A.D., takes its title from the new incident 
which forms the focus of its plot, where Bhima, after he has killed 
Duryodhana, ties up Draupadi’s hair which she has vowed to leave 
loose until the insult in the sabha had been avenged. David Gitomer 
has interestingly explored the way in which Bhatta Narayana highlights 
the homologies between Bhima and the Raksasas already present in 
the Mahabharata narrative.*” Later writers credit Dandin, who wrote 
late in the 7th century, with the first of the poems designed to tell 
the stories of both epics simultaneously, the Dvisamdhdna, and a few 
verses are preserved by later quotations. Two later examples of this 
genre, which testifies to the joint place of both epics in classical culture, 
are both called Raghavapandaviya, one by Dhanamjaya in the first half 
of the 12th century and the other by Kaviraja, in the second half. 

Bhavabhiti, early in the 8th century, wrote the Mahdaviracanita and 
the U/ttararamacanita, which between them tell the whole Ramayana 
story.*° The Mahaviracarita narrates the main events up to the trium- 
phant return to Ayodhya and introduces two innovations often followed 
in later dramas: a meeting of Rama and Sita before the svayamvara 
and Ravana’s attendance at it (which has the effect of turning the 
whole plot into a feud between Rama and Ravana by altering the 
balance between the elements of the original). The Uttararamacanta 
develops certain themes of the Uttarakanda centring round Sita’s 
banishment; in it Bhavabhiti quotes directly Ram. 1.2.14 (identical 
in all recensions), 1.1394* 3-6 (broadly NE) and 2 App. 1.26.11—12 
(N), strongly indicating that he follows the N recension. Nevertheless, 
one author stands this whole process on its head, arguing that the 
Ramayana was composed by Bhavabhiti, who also wrote the later 
cantos of the Raghuwamsa as part of his campaign to secure its recog- 


37 Gitomer, David L. 1991. 

38 Raghavan (1968) collects and analyses for their value for textual criticism, whether 
higher or lower, quotations from the Ramdyana in works such as Bhavabhiti’s plays, 
the Mahabharata, Manu and Kalidasa’s Raghwamsa. His main point is that these 
testimonia are older than extant manuscripts of the Ramdyana. 
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nition as an ancient work, and he therefore holds that the story 
of Valmiki has been interpolated into the Mahabharata and that authors 
such as Bhatti based their works on the Ramopakhyana.** 

Anangaharsa Mayuraja or Matraraja (no later than 8th century) 
wrote the Udattaraghava, a play on the same part of the Rama story as 
the Pratimanataka, on which it is probably based, although the author 
introduced substantial changes in the story (such as Laksmana going 
to hunt the golden deer instead of Rama). Similarly, Saktibhadra (per- 
haps 9th century) is indebted to Bhavabhiati in his Ascaryacudamani, 
especially in emphasis on the theme of a long-standing feud between 
Rama and Ravana, and the Kundamala of Dhiranaga (pre 12th century) 
is modelled on the Uttarardmacarita, both plays take their names 
from the form of recognition token used. Kulacékarar, in the 9th 
century, is credited with the authorship of a play, Tapatisamvarana, 
based on the story of Samvarana, the father of Kuru and husband 
of Tapati, the daughter of Strya (Mbh. 1.160-163), which is still 
included in the Kitiyattam performance tradition.” 

The Anargharaghava by the 10th-century poet Murari, while itself 
drawing on Bhavabhiti, seems to have been one source for the con- 
temporary Balaramayana by Rajasekhara; it has now been translated 
into German, with an accompanying study.*! Rajasekhara composed 
plays based on both epics, the Balabharata and Balaramdayana. The 
Balaramayana is probably the longest Sanskrit play ever written and 
his Balabharata would have been even more extensive on the evi- 
dence of the two acts which alone were completed. Ironically, in the 
prelude to the first act of the Balabharata Rajasekhara presents an 
imaginary encounter between Valmiki and Vyasa, in which Valmiki 
both commends Vyasa for finishing the Mahabharata and reproves 
him for making it so long; Vydsa’s response is to blame it onto Ganésa 
and his conditions for agreeing to write the story down—apparently 
the first occurrence of this well-known story which eventually finds 
its way into some strands of the Mahabharata textual tradition. In 


% Kurup, P. Kunhirama 1963: 22-23. He also asserts that ‘till Bhavabhuti’s time 
no author of ancient India had made any reference to Valmiki or his Ramayana’ 
(p. 23), that all references to the Ramayana in the Mahabharata were interpolated by 
Bhavabhiti (pp. 31-2), and that there are frequent references in the Ramdyana to 
Mahabharata episodes (pp. 29-30). 

© See the edition and translation by N. P. Unni and Bruce Sullivan (Kulacékara 
1995). 

“| Murari 1997. 
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relation to the history of the emergence of various episodes, it is 
also noteworthy that there is no role for Krsna in miraculously 
reclothing Draupadi when DuhSasana attempts to disrobe her.” 

Direct borrowing from Bhavabhiti, Murari and Rajasekhara is 
visible in the sprawling Hanumannataka or Mahdanataka, which may 
belong in origin to the 11th century, although it continued to grow 
and now includes close similarities to the early 13th-century work 
by Jayadeva, the Prasannaraghava (a work of greater significance than 
many later plays, since it was clearly one of the sources used by Tulsi- 
das). The Kasmiri polymath Ksemendra in the middle of the 11th 
century composed summaries of both epics, the Bharatamanjari and 
the Ramdyanamaryart; these are of little literary merit but have suffi- 
cient importance for the history of the text to have been consulted 
by the editors of both Critical Editions. In the case of the Mahabharata 
Ksemendra’s work agrees most closely with the Sarada manuscripts, 
which in the main represent the best text, and in the case of the 
Ramayana is closest to the NW recension. By contrast, Stuszkiewicz 
has concluded that the source of the Campii Ramayana by Bhoja, also 
in the 11th century, must have been the Bombay recension, with 
some influence also from Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa.* 

Another Slesakavya from the middle of the 12th century, Sandhya- 
karanandin’s Ramacanta, seeks to honour the late Pala ruler, Ramapala 
(c. 1072-1126), by telling simultaneously his story and that of Rama 
Dasgarathi. Emeneau has investigated whether Sriharsa (probably 12th 
century) in his Nazsadhacarita knew the text of the Mahabharata as found 
in the Critical Edition (where the Nala episode is shorter than the 
vulgate by 21.5 verses) or as found in the vulgate.** He decides that 
Sriharsa was working from a text which lacked 224* after 3.54.27 
and so from a text of the type ‘represented by the few “central” 
manuscripts (D1—3) that do not have this interpolation and by the 
best Kashmir manuscripts.’ 

Besides the numerous works of creative literature (and those so 
far listed are by no means the whole of what was produced), another 
index of the esteem in which the epics were held is the frequency 
with which they are referred to by the literary theorists. Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta (Dhvanydloka and Locana 1.5) treat at 


* This is noted by Gary Tubb in an article which primarily provides a translation 
of Act 2 of the Balabharata (Tubb 1996). 

#8 Shuszkiewicz 1925. 

“* Emeneau 1960. 
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some length the incident of the slaughter of the Araufica and Valmiki’s 
discovery of the sloka, while more generally the Ramayana is regularly 
referred to as the ddikavya from the time of Bhavabhiti onwards. 
Anandavardhana also identifies the predominant rasa of the Mahabha- 
rata as being Santa, which Kuntaka in his Vakroktyivita extends in de- 
claring that previous theorists regarded the Santa rasa as basic to both 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Anandavardhana, Mammata, 
Visvanatha and Mahimabhatta have all quoted individual verses from 
the Mahabharata. 

In the 17th century there was something of a revival in the compos- 
ing of works on Ramayana themes, among them the Janakajananda of 
Kalyalaksminrsimha (drawn mainly from the Uttarakanda with Kuga 
as its hero, but also influenced by the Jaiminibharata) and the Adbhuta- 
darpana of Mahadeva (so named from the magic mirror which enables 
Rama to witness events in Lanka), as well as several now apparently 
lost (Ramabhadra’s Janamiparinaya, Venkatadhvarin’s Uttaracampi., 
Vasudeva’s Ramakatha, Madhuravani’s Rémayanasara and two works 
by Venkateéa). The tradition of composing Sanskrit dramas or maha- 
kavyas on themes drawn from the two epics has continued well into 
the twentieth century; indeed, they are too many to list and comment 
on here and a couple of examples must suffice: a poem on the meeting 
of Bharata with Rama and his return with the sandals by Narayana- 
kavi (1868-1935) and a mahdakavya in thirteen cantos, the Sundara- 
ramayana, composed by C. Sundara Sastriar.* 


Adaptations in Sanskrit 


The Puranas, which in several respects continue the epic tradition, 
as well as displaying a more pronounced religious emphasis, usually 
include the story of Rama, some only briefly but others at greater 
length, based more or less directly on the Ramayana, whereas their 
narratives of Krsna do not derive directly from the Mahabharata— 
although they quite often allude to incidents first told there—but rather 
from the Harwamsa.® 


‘8 Narayanakavi 1973 and Sundara Sastriar, C. 1954. I am indebted to the author’s 
son, the noted art historian C. Sivaramamurti, for the gift of a copy of the latter 
work. 

© For further details on the Ramayana-related material in this section (with citation 
of the older secondary literature) see Brockington 1984: 226-41 and 250-59. 
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The Vayu and Visnu Puranas contain only brief treatments of the 
Rama story, concluding in the Vayu Purana with the traditional lines 
on 7amarajya; by contrast, the Padma Purana has several lengthy narra- 
tives. Whereas the Visnu Purana declares that Visnu was born fourfold 
as Rama and his three brothers, the Padma Purdna shows the more 
developed pattern where Rama himself is the avatara of Visnu, Bharata 
of the sankha, Laksmana of Ananta and Satrughna of the cakra; 
some later Vaisnava Puranas elaborate further by correlating the 
four brothers with the caturvyitha of the Paficaratra system. The Karma 
Purana contains the important theological development of the illu- 
sory Sita created by Agni before her seizure by Ravana—thus safe- 
guarding the real Sita’s purity—which then occurs also in the Adhyatma 
Ramayana, Tulsidas’ Ramcanitmanas and elsewhere. The Bhagavata Purana, 
though focusing of course on Krsna in its 10th skandha, also contains 
a substantial account of Rama and, in keeping with its bhakti empha- 
sis, has Rama take Sita from the asokavana straight back to Ayodhya 
without any ordeal. 

The account in the Brahma Purana of the youthful exploits of Krsna 
is the briefest of those in the Puranas but is nevertheless closely related 
to and most probably derived from that in the Visnu Purana, where 
the fifth book is modelled on the main part of the HarwamSa, as is 
the tenth skandha of the Bhagavata Purana. Certainly, the relationship 
of the wording of the Krsna episodes in the Brahma Purana and the 
HarwamSa is one of similarity, while that between the Brahma Purana 
and the Visnu Purana is one of virtual identity.*” The Bhdgavata Purdna 
version seems to be the source of the account in the Brahmavawarta 
Purana and there are also briefer allusions in several other Puranas. 
However, there is very little in any of the Puranas which derives 
from the narrative of the Mahabharata, although there is a certain 
amount which resembles passages in its didactic component. 

A significant difference between the two epics is visible in the 
number of subsequent Sanskrit versions or adaptations composed. In 
the case of the Mahabharata, apart from Jain versions (which in any 
case mostly derive from the HarwamSa), there is only the Jamminibharata, 
already mentioned in the second section of the first chapter, whereas 
in the case of the Rdmdyana there are the Yogavasistha, Adhyatma, 
Bhusundi and Ananda Ramayanas, as well as the eclectic Tattvasamgraha 


*7 See Ruben 1939 and 1941a, and Brahma Purdna 1989: xxiv—xxxi. For a theological 
analysis of the Krsna accounts in these texts see Sheth 1984. 
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Ramayana and Jain versions. The Jaiminibharata is often also called 
the aiminiyasvamedha, since it is a retelling of the Asvamedhikaparan, 
and it belongs at the latest to the 12th century (though probably not 
much earlier). Its description of the asvamedha in fact lays emphasis 
on events during the horse’s wandering with the capture of the animal 
by various enemies of the Pandavas but does have a ritual element. 
On the other hand, the emphasis on the way that Krsna resolves the 
dilemmas directly or indirectly introduces a significant element of 
Krsna-bhakti in a way that aligns the text with the Puranas. It was 
clearly a popular work and has been translated into various mod- 
ern Indian languages, especially in South India, but also extensively 
in eastern India.*® There are also a certain number of works which, 
as part of their claim to authority, declare that they belong to the 
Mahabharata, such as the Dharmasamvada, Garbhagita and Uttaragita, as 
well as summaries of it, such as the Jttha@sasamuccaya and Bharatasavitr. 

The first Jain version in Sanskrit of the Mahabharata or Harwamsa 
is Jinasena’s massive HarwamSapurana in the 8th century; this inserts 
a much modified and down-played version of the story of the Pandavas 
into what is basically, underneath the extensive changes of name, a 
form of the Krsna story that emphasises the conflicts with Kamsa 
and Jarasamdha. Several more Jain texts called Hariwamsapurana were 
written by Sakalakirti (1464 A.D.), Srutakirti (1496 A.D.), Dharmakirti 
and others. Among Jain versions specifically of the Mahabharata may 
be mentioned the Pandavacarita by Devaprabhasiri, written in the 13th 
century, and the Pandavapurana by Subhacandra, written in 1550/1 
A.D.* However, the greatest influence of the Krsna story is seen in 
the development within the Jain universal history of the triads of 
heroes among the 63 salakdpurusas, since these are clearly modelled 
on Krsna mythology; the most developed instance is in Hemacandra’s 
Tnisastisalakapurusacarita from the 12th century. 

Among later Ramayana versions, the Yogavasistha, which claims 
in its present form to be by Valmiki, also asserts that it is the twelfth 
narration of the story and expounds a basically Advaita Vedantin 
viewpoint (though one deeply influenced by Buddhist idealism), with 
considerable stress on Rama as a jivanmukta. Though a sophisticated 
Sanskrit literary work, it thus has elements with a wider appeal, 
for it represents a unique blend of abstract philosophy and vivid 


*® For further details see Koskikallio 1993 and 1995. 
© See Bai and Zydenbos 1991. 
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narrative—performing for the philosophical side of Hinduism what 
some other Ramdyanas do for the religious, devotional aspect—and 
has been translated into many of the vernacular languages of India. 
It constitutes one of several instances of the attempt by the bhakti 
movement to enhance its status by adopting Advaitin terminology. 
However, evidence is now emerging for the development of this text 
(also known by the names Mahdramdayana, Arsaramayana and Ffana- 
vasistha) through the work of Walter Slaje; manuscript evidence makes 
clear that around an earlier Moksopdya or Moksopayasastra by an 
individual author (basically the form of the text commented on by 
Bhaskarakantha in the 18th century) a series of frames was added, 
first turning it into a dialogue between Vasistha and Rama and then 
in three further stages making a direct textual connection with the 
Balakanda and eventually producing the enlarged text ascribed to 
Valmiki.*° The earlier form of the text is quoted by Vidyaranya in 
his Pafcadast in the first half of the 14th century but the present 
form of the work must be very recent. 

This linking of Advaita Vedanta with bhakti is even more apparent 
in the Adhyatma Ramayana, which teaches a form of Advaita combined 
with belief in Rama’s saving grace and regards the worlds therefore 
as an illusion imposed on the eternally blissful Absolute. It is, none- 
theless, primarily a bhakti work and stresses overall the cult of Rama 
through devotion, worship and pilgrimage. It is theoretically a part 
of the Brahmanda Purana but has always been transmitted separately; 
in its retelling of the Rama story, it considerably abridges it and 
frequently interrupts the plot with philosophical passages. It is some- 
times ascribed to Ramananda, the first major figure in the history of 
Vaisnava bhakti in the north, and in all probability is a product of 
his school; it also incorporates the Ramagita, probably an earlier, more 
narrowly Advaitin work, but now included in it as Rama’s own teach- 
ing on the way of salvation. As Whaling has pointed out, among its 
notable features are the attempt to provide Rama with a teaching 
role in emulation of Krsna and a corresponding reduction in emphasis 
on ramarajya.*' 

Similarities with Krsna are much more obvious in the Bhusundi 
Ramayana, probably of the 14th century, which narrates Rama’s child- 


5° See Slaje 1994, also Slaje 1996. 

51 Whaling 1980: 105-218. In other respects Whaling overstresses the innovativeness 
of the Adhyatma Ramayana through taking insufficient account of the developments 
found in the Puranas. 
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hood sports on the model of Krsna’s.* It blends a strongly Advaitin 
outlook with bhakti in the style of the Bhagavata Purana and indeed 
Bhagwati Prasad Singh suggests that its obscurity, which meant that 
it was for a long time generally thought to have been lost (despite 
having been one of Tulsidas’ sources), was due to its restriction to 
the Ramrasik sect of Rama devotees. There is perhaps some evidence 
of tantric influence in the way that Sita is regarded as Rama’s Sakti 
and is termed Sahaja or Sahajanandini. However, the Adbhuta Ram- 
dyana (or Adbhutottarakanda) has a definitely sakta character, with Sita 
herself going into action in the form of Devi to destroy Ravana’s 
thousand-headed brother in a manner which would delight modern 
militant feminists. Its author presents it as an eighth kdnda of the 
Valmiki Ramayana and provides an abbreviated version of the original 
(jumping, for example, from the births of Rama and Sita, via the 
encounter with Parasurama, to the departure into exile), concentrating 
instead on its central episode, which is clearly modelled to a significant 
extent on the Devimahatmya and Sakta mythology in general, although 
some peripheral events are influenced by folk material. There is a 
definite folk element in the Ananda Ramayana, which belongs some- 
where in the 15th to 17th centuries (its title perhaps indicates that 
it was written by a member of the Marathi Anandasampradaya).™ 
This includes several unusual episodes, such as Ravana’s abduction 
of Kausalya at the time of her marriage to DaSaratha, Sita’s birth 
from fire, the seven sal trees pierced by Rama being supported by 
the king of snakes (a common theme in Ramayana relief sculpture) and 
the creation of Lava by Valmiki as a surrogate for Kuéfa; it also con- 
tains two episodes clearly intended to link it with Krsna mythology: 
in one Rama promises some Apsarases that they will fulfil their desire 
for him in his avatara as Krsna and in the other he grants to a devoted 
maid-servant the boon of becoming Radha in a future birth. The 
last of these devotional Ramdyanas, the Tattvasamgraha Ramayana, was 
written by Ramabrahmananda, probably in the 17th century, as a 
comprehensive synthesis of all forms of the Rama story (in token 
of which he gives a lengthy list of his sources). By now, however, the 
real dynamics of the culture were being expressed in the vernacular 


°° See Bhusundi Ramayana 1975, also B. P. Singh 1980. Some manuscripts give the 
alternative titles Adi Ramayana and Brahma Ramayana. 

8 The issue of its date really hinges on the direction of influence between it and 
the Marathi Bhavartharamayana of Ekanatha (1533-99 A.D.), mentioned in the next 
section. A recent brief study is found in Vidyut Aklujkar 1995. 
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literatures and so in the next section the impact of the epics on Indian 
culture as a whole, first in artistic forms and then in vernacular lit- 
erature, is surveyed. 


The place of the epics in Indian culture 


The stories of the Ramayana and Mahabharata have been dissemi- 
nated throughout India in many different versions and languages, 
in diverse artistic forms and with varied purposes. Sculptural repre- 
sentations are found on temples from perhaps as early as the Sth 
century A.D., miniature painters in the 16th-18th centuries fre- 
quently illustrated episodes from them, and even now puppeteers retell 
the stories. Above all, in many villages and towns across North India, 
the annual performance of the Ramlila, a dramatic re-enactment 
of the Rama story spread out over as much as a month, brings it 
to the illiterate masses, in a way comparable to the miracle and 
mystery plays of medieval Europe. In the process, Rama has been 
transformed from a martial hero into an avatdra of Visnu, a factor 
which both explains and encourages the universal popularity of 
the story and the reverence now given to it and its chief figures. By 
contrast, the cult of Krsna has long been separated from the Maha- 
bharata, the popularity of which has consequently often been some- 
what less than that of the Ramayana. 

Apart from some reliefs in rock-cut caves at Undavalli tenta- 
tively assigned to the Visnukundins (4th—5th centuries), the Gupta 
period saw the first sculptural representations of the Ramayana: on a 
terracotta panel apparently from the 5th-century Bhitargaon temple, 
showing Rama and Laksmana as forest dwellers; on a set of terra- 
cotta panels from Nacharkherha in Haryana; on stucco reliefs of scenes 
from the Ayodhyakanda set in niches on the temple at Aphsad (perhaps 
6th century); and on the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh in the 6th 
century, where a series of separate panels adds up to a narrative 
sequence, with one detached slab apparently showing Ravana offering 
his heads to Siva (a variant of the Uttarakanda episode where he offers 
them to Brahma).** There are several Ramayana scenes on the walls 


54 See Vidya Dehejia 1994b: 9-10. On the reliefs at Undavalli see Rajendra Prasad 
1980: 72, and on the detached slab at Deogarh apparently showing Ravana see 
Prithvi Kumar Agrawala 1994. 
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of the Patthara Ghati temple at Nalanda (7th-8th century). Early 
Orissan temples at Bhuvaneswar contain Ramayana carvings, among 
them some small carvings below an image niche on the Satrughnesvara 
temple (late 6th century—the names of the temples in this group 
bear no relation to their original dedication) and a narrative frieze 
on the Svarnajalesvara temple (early 7th century) which also includes 
the Mahabharata episode of Arjuna’s encounter with the Kirata. The 
Sirya temple at Modhera in Gujarat (11th century) has several 
Mahabharata scenes on ceiling panels and on pillar niches. 

In the south, the great carving of the scene identified either as 
Arjuna’s Penance or as the Descent of the Ganga on a massive granite 
outcrop at Mamallapuram provides clear evidence for the prestige of 
the Mahabharata, especially when account is taken of the earlier 
unfinished attempt nearby; both date from the time of the establish- 
ment of the port by the Pallava ruler, Narasimhavarman I Mahamalla 
(c. 630-68 A.D.). A few Ramayana scenes appear on the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kajfici, erected by Narasimhavarma II Rajasimha (c. 690— 
720 A.D.). At the same period, early Western Calukya temples provide 
abundant examples of carved scenes taken from both the epics. There 
is a relief of the awakening of Kumbhakarna on the upper Sivalaya 
temple at Badami of around 600 A.D. and there are, for example, 
reliefs of Ravana abducting Sita, of Bhisma lying on his bed of arrows 
and of Arjuna fighting Siva disguised as a Kirata, as well as many 
other Mahabharata scenes, on both the Malegitti Sivalaya temple at 
Badami and the Virtpaksa temple at Pattadakal; as is well known, 
the Viriipaksa temple provided the inspiration for the Kailasa temple 
at Elara excavated for the Rastrakiita ruler Krsna I (third quarter of 
the 8th century).°° The scenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
which cover the outer walls of the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal 
(built during the reigns of the last three Western Calukya rulers, in 
the first half of the 8th century) have been shown by Helen Wechsler 
to have been intended to bolster the dynasty’s legitimacy. Similarly, 
the widespread occurrence of Ramayana relief cycles on early Céla 
temples has been highlighted by David Sanford, who also suggests 
that the somewhat enigmatic figure sculptures in niches on the 9th- 
century Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam should be identified as 


°° A study of the Ramayana reliefs on the Kailasa temple is contained in Adalbert 
Gail 1985. 
5° Wechsler 1994. 
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Ramayana portraits.5’ The early Cola ruler, Aditya I (871-907 A.D.) 
is incidentally known to have assumed the title, Kodanda Rama. 

The popularity of both epics, and also the Bhdgavata Purana, as sub- 
jects for the relief friezes which decorate Hoysala temples is too well 
known to need discussion.* Thereafter, in the Vijayanagara period 
the Ramayana in particular was favoured for such representations, partly 
as a result of the traditional association of Anegondi, across the river 
Tungabhadra from the city of Vijayanagara, with the site of the 
Vanara capital, Kiskindha, but also as part of the self-image of the 
rulers in their projection of themselves as champions of Hindu tra- 
dition; the reliefs on the royal Ramacandra temple are particularly 
notable (with Krsna reliefs based-on the Bhdgavata Purina on the 
subsidiary shrine).*® Temples dedicated to Rama, such as the Rama- 
svami temple at Kumbakonam and the Varajaraja temple at Kaijict, 
were also built at this period and such traditions continue effectively 
to the present day with, for example, Ramayana scenes painted on 
the ceiling and walls of the Vasantotsava mandapa of the Alakar 
Koyil just north of Madurai in the early 18th century and sequences 
of Ramayana reliefs carved on the temple car and painted on the 
prakara wall of the Ramasvami temple at Kumbakonam in the 20th 
century. 

In North India images of Rama independent of a Ramayana scene 
(though from niches on the walls, not as the cult object) are found 
first on the Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho (late 10th century: two 
images, one two-armed and one four-armed) and the Amba Mata 
temple at Osian (with Sita in the style of a Laksmi-Narayana). As 
already noted, the earliest known temple to Rama is the Rajiva- 
locana temple at Rajim, first explicitly dedicated to Rama in an 
inscription of 1144/5 A.D., although the temple as a Vaisnava shrine 
is much older; another Kalacuri temple dedicated to Rama, in Rewa 
near Makundpur, soon followed in 1193 A.D. Even at Ramagiri 
(modern Ramtek near Nagpur) a Rama shrine is first explicitly men- 
tioned in an inscription of the reign of the Yadava Ramacandra I 
(1271-1310 A.D.), although the name of the hill itself and Kalidasa’s 
reference in the Meghadiita show that a fifth-century tradition linked 
it with a visit by Rama and so there is the possibility that there 


57 See Sanford 1974 and 1994. 

58 The most recent discussion of them is found in Kirsti Evans 1997. 

5° For details see Anna Dallapiccola et al. 1992, also Dallapiccola 1994a. 
® For details see G. Vijayavenugopal 1987 and Anna Dallapiccola 1994b. 
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existed some sort of Visnupada or Ramapada shrine already in the 
Vakataka period.®! However, the closeness of these dates to the es- 
tablishment of the Delhi Sultanate in North India has prompted some 
scholars to view the rise of the Rama cult as a reaction to Muslim 
rule; while it is clear that the growth in popularity of the concept of 
ramarajya and their symbolic identification with Rama by many rul- 
ers is related to this, the picture is more complex than this view 
suggests. Much later still in North India, illustrated manuscripts of 
both epics, but especially the Ramayana, were produced under both 
Mughal and Rajput patronage; the most outstanding Ramayana manu- 
script is undoubtedly that prepared for Jagat Singh I of Mevar be- 
tween 1649 and 1653, which contains some four hundred full-page 
paintings by such noted artists as Manohar and Sahib Din—its lav- 
ish scale testifying to the significance of the project. 


The earliest versions of the Rama story in languages other than 
Sanskrit are Buddhist and Jain.* The Dasaratha Jataka, as noted in 
chapter 7, gives a possibly independent version from Valmiki but 
the main prose narrative is a Pali translation of a 5th-century A.D. 
Sinhalese original. Jain versions in Prakrit and ApabhraméSa are based 
on the Valmiki Ramayana, of which they are essentially reductionist 
critiques (thus indirectly testifying to its popularity, since it was felt 
sO necessary to counter it); the main Prakrit version is Vimalasiri’s 
Patimacariya of perhaps the end of the 3rd century A.D., but in addition 
complete sections on it are included in, for example, Sanghadasa’s 
Vasudevahind: (5th century) and Bhadresvara’s Kahavalt (11th century), 
as well as in the Apabhramsa Mahapurana of Puspadanta (965 A.D.).™ 
There is a tradition that Vimalastri was also the author of the first 


6! On Ramagiri see the various articles published recently by Hans Bakker, espe- 
cially Bakker 1991. 

® The most recent exponent of this view has been Pollock (1993 and 1995). The 
significance of the Agastyasamhita (probably 12th century—one adhydya is already quoted 
by Heméadri in his Caturvargacintamani of 1260 A.D.) in laying down rules for the 
Rama cult (thus establishing its existence by the 11th—12th century) is minimised by 
Pollock. Equally, due weight should be given to Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacarita, 
implicitly but throughout identifying the Pala king Ramapala (c. 1072-1126) with 
Rama Dasarathi, not just to the equation of Prthviraja III with Rama in the Prthvi- 
rajavyaya of the late 12th century. 

3 On adaptations of the Ramayana into other languages than Sanskrit see 
Brockington 1984: 260-306, also the many articles in Raghavan 1980 and K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar 1983, and W. L. Smith 1988. 

% The fullest treatment is in V. M. Kulkarni 1990. 
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Jain Harwamsa but if so it is lost and the main one still extant is 
included in Silanka’s Cauppanamahapurisacaria, written in 869 A.D. 

In South India, there is some evidence of acquaintance with the 
story of Rama and with the Mahabharata in Tamil literature from the 
Cankam period or soon after.® By the Pallava period, there is in- 
scriptional evidence (from the reign of Paramesvaravarman I, c. 670— 
700 A.D.) for temple reading of the Mahabharata and it was translated 
into Tamil by a Peruntévanar during Nandivarman III’s reign (848- 
69 A.D.) as the Paratavenpa, only part of which survives. The most 
outstanding version, however, is that of Villiputtar Alvar (probably 
late 14th century), who draws at times on Peruntévanar but surpasses 
him in the quality of his work, which is also the version favoured 
by the Draupadi cult. While the Alvars knew the Ramayana well 
and indeed Kulacékara’s poetry is full of the Rama story, the best 
known and earliest extant adaptation of the Ramayana is Kampan’s 
Tramavataram, appearing in the wake of the bhakti poetry of the Alvars 
(probably 10th century, perhaps as late as the 12th century) and 
showing the same attitude of fervent devotion: as its title indicates, 
Rama is an avatara sent to rid the world of Raksasas. Indeed, we 
already see in Kampan’s work something of the emphasis on the 
name of Rama which was to become so significant subsequently. It 
has achieved an exceptional status in Tamil literature for its literary 
qualities and its popularity has ensured its spread and its perpetuation 
in sometimes unexpected ways. One of these is the fact that Kampan’s 
text forms the basis for the performances still put on in more than 
one hundred goddess temples in central Kerala by puppeteers at the 
annual festival, performances which lack the usually prominent bhakti 
element and are directed to the goddess as audience rather than to 
any bystanders.® 

Versions of both epics in the other Dravidian languages followed 
over the next few centuries, although versions of the Ramdyana tend 
to outnumber those of the Mahabharata. In Telugu the Andhra Bharatamu 
was begun by Nannaya around 1025 A.D. and completed by Tikkana 
Somayaji and Errana in the 13th and 14th centuries. The first Telugu 
Ramayana was the Ranganatha Ramayana, usually thought to have been 
composed by Gona Buddha Reddi in the 13th century, which has 


® On knowledge and translations of the epics in Tamil, see Kamil V. Zvelebil, 
1974: 130-31 and 142-59, and 1992: 64-69, also Hiltebeitel 1988-91: I, 14-15 
and, for Kampan’s treatment of the Valin episode, Shulman 1979a. 

6 See Stuart H. Blackburn 1996, also 1987 and 1991. 
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become one of the most popular works in the language (parts of 
it are used for the shadow-play, télubommalata, as well as episodes 
from the Andhra Bharatamu); other significant Telugu adaptations 
are the Bhaskara Ramayana of the same period, the Molla Ramayana of 
the 14th or 15th century (by the low-caste female poet Molla), and the 
Dvipada Ramayana of Katta Varadaraja Kavi in the middle of the 
17th century, as well as several shorter works on Ramayana themes. 
The sheer number is a clear testimony to the popularity of the Rama 
story in Andhra. 

In Kannada the earliest version of the Mahabharata was the Jain 
adaptation from the middle of the 10th century in campii form, known 
variously as the Pampabharata and the Vikramayunavyayam (which follows 
the original Mahabharata rather than the existing Jain Mahabharatas in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit) and similarly the earliest Ramayana was the Jain 
Pampa Ramayana of Abhinava Pampa (Nagacandra) composed prob- 
ably in the later 12th century. Subsequently, in the 15th century 
Kumaravyasa produced his Aysnabhakt and in the 15th or 16th century 
Laksmisa produced a Kannada version of the Jaiminibharata which 
also includes within it an account of the banishment of Sita and 
the birth of the twins, Kuga and Lava. The greater number of adapta- 
tions of the Ramayana compared with those of the Mahabharata is illus- 
trated by the tradition that Kumaravydsa justified his composition 
of a vernacular Mahabharata by declaring that there were already so 
many Ramdyanas that the earth was sinking under their weight. The 
main Kannada Ramayana versions are the Torave Ramayana of Narahari 
alias Kumara Valmiki in the middle of the 17th century, that 
by Venkamatya around 1770 A.D., which follows Valmiki closely, 
and the Kausika Ramayana of BattatiSvara from the same period. 
In Malayalam, although there were earlier versions of the Ram- 
dayana (including Rama Panikkar’s Kannasfa Ramayanam from the 15th 
century), the best known is Ezuttaccan’s Altiyatuma Ramayanam from 
the 16th century, which is based, as its name suggests, on the Adhy- 
atma Ramayana rather than on Valmiki. Ezuttaccan also produced a 
condensed, creative adaptation of the Mahabharata in Malayalam 
(for instance giving only the stories of Nala and of Rama for the 
Aranyakaparvan). 


In North India the first major adaptation of the Ramdyana into a 
modern language was that by Krttibas, probably composed early in 
the 15th century, to be followed by several other Bengali versions: 
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by Candrabati late in the 16th century, by Adbhutacaryya in the 
17th century, by Kabicandra around 1700 and by Jagadrama towards 
the end of the 18th century.” Because of its great popularity, Krttibas’s 
version has absorbed several episodes from these later versions.™ 
The most popular Mahabharata version in Bengali is the Pandavbyay 
of Kasiramdas from the middle of the 17th century, which adopts 
a fairly simple approach but one strongly influenced by devotion to 
Krsna. However, the first poet to treat a Mahabharata theme was 
Paramesvardas (c. 1500) and there are numerous other translations 
into Bengali. 

One of the earliest vernacular versions of the Mahabharata is the 
Oriya adaptation by Saraladas in the third quarter probably of the 
15th century, which presents a vigorous narrative, devoid of the phi- 
losophical elements but drawing also on oral traditions; it was fol- 
lowed by three other, less popular Oriya versions. The best known 
Oriya Ramayana is the Jagamohana Ramayana (also known as Dandi 
Ramayana) of Balaramdas. Balaramdas composed his work about forty 
years after Saraladas’ Mahabharata and it seems to have been com- 
pleted in 1504; the poem has four different narrators and includes 
most of the material in the NE recension of the Valmiki Ramayana 
but also draws on the Adhydtma Ramayana and to some extent on 
Bengali Rama traditions. There are many subsequent versions of the 
Ramayana in Oriya: there are several works entitled Tika Ramayana 
and claiming to be a summary of Balaramdas’ work; there are five 
versions of the Adhyatma Ramayana; Siddhesvardas composed a Vilanka 
Ramayana probably in the 17th century, which prominently includes 
the Adbhuta Ramayana story of the thousand-headed Ravana killed 
by Sita; and early in the 18th century Upendra Bhajija wrote several 
highly elaborate works on Ramayana themes. In Orissa, too, the 


87 Philippe Benoit (1988) makes a stylistic comparison between the Valmiki 
Ramayana and Krttibas’ version with particular reference to the Sundarakanda and 
emphasises the popular and realistic aspects of Krttibas’ treatment by comparison 
with the literary effects of the Valmiki Ramayana. 

8 Another of the Bengali Ramayanas, the Bisnupurt Ramayana of Sankara Kabicandra, 
attests the acceptance of the concept not merely of multiple Ramdayanas but also of 
multiple Ramas with its story of how Hanuman goes to the underworld to retrieve 
Rama’s ring, only to be invited to take his pick from a pile of rings, each of which 
had belonged to a Rama in successive kalpas (cf. W. L. Smith 1988: 11; a similar 
oral tradition in Hindi is recorded by Ramanujan 1991b: 23-24). This is analogous 
to the common motif, first recorded in the Adhyatma Ramayana, of Sita clinching her 
arguments to be allowed to accompany Rama into exile by asking whether, in any 
of the many Ramdyanas told, Rama ever went without Sita. 
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Ramlila is performed but, unlike that in the Hindi-speaking areas 
which is based on Tulsidas’s work, it uses one or other of the Oriya 
versions (often the Vicitra Ramayana of Visvanatha Khuntia, c. 1710 
A.D.) and is performed in the two weeks following Ramnavami 
(in March or April). 

Episodes from the Mahabharata form the subject of various Assamese 
works, the Jayadrathbadh by Kaviratna Sarasvati (based on Mbh. 7.121), 
the Babrubahar Yuddha by Harivara Vipra (based on Mbh. 14.78) 
and the Satyakt Pravesa (based on Mbh. 7.85); these were followed by 
more Krsna-oriented versions by Sankaradeva and by Rama Sarasvati 
in the 16th century. The two most significant versions in Marathi 
are those by Muktesvar and by Moropant (1729-94), while one of 
the earliest works in Marathi is Jianadeva’s voluminous commen- 
tary on the Bhagavadgita, commonly called the Ffdnesvart (completed 
according to tradition in 1290 A.D.), and Sridhar (1689-1729) pro- 
duced free literary adaptations of both epics, the Ramaviyaya and the 
Pandavapratapa. Under the Mughal emperor Akbar, a Persian trans- 
lation of the Mahabharata was commissioned from Nakib Khan and 
others in 1582, the Razm Nama, and Akbar also commissioned Abdul 
Qadir Bada’uni to translate the Rdamdyana in 1585 (this is one of 
six translations into Persian, the first dating from 1334)—the lavishly 
illustrated imperial presentation copies with 168 and 176 paintings 
respectively by many of the finest Mughal artists are now in the 
Jaipur royal collection. Ramdyanas in other North Indian languages 
include the Assamese adaptation by Madhava Kandali in the 14th 
century, the Gujarati version by Girdhar (written in 1837 and ousting 
no less than three from the 16th century), a Rajasthani Ramayana by 
Mehoji (early 16th century), the Ramdvatar of Guri Gobind Singh, 
and Eknath’s Bhavartha Ramayana in Marathi (Eknath also composed 
the Eknatht Bhagavata, an adaptation of part of the Bhdgavata Purana). 
Eknath’s version, though left incomplete at his death in 1599, is 
the earliest and probably the best known in Marathi, giving the story 
a strong bhakti emphasis and developing the theme of ramardajya, 
but other versions have enjoyed some popularity, including the Mantra 
Ramayanas of Moropant,” while those composed in the 17th century by 
Ramdas, Sivaji’s guru, appropriate the story in the service of a 
Maratha nationalism directed against Islamic rule. 


6° A recent account of such Ramlilas is contained in Joanna Williams 1996: 30-38. 
” For a recent study see Indumati Armelin 1988. 
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In Hindi, of course, Tulsidas’s Avadhi Ramcaritmanas has become by 
far the best known Ramayana version, although it was in fact pre- 
ceded by the Brajbhasa Ramdayanakatha of Visnudas composed from 
1442 onwards at Gwalior;’! Visnudas also composed a Pandavcarit based 
on the Mahabharata from 1435. Tulsidas (probably 1543-1623) was 
eclectic in his use of sources and drew extensively on the Adhydtma 
Ramayana, as well as making use of the Yogavdsistha and the Bhusundi 
Ramayana among other texts. From their influence not only on Tulsidas 
but also on other vernacular authors, the Yogavasistha and the Adhyatma 
Ramayana are clearly significant for the bhakti tradition. Tulsidas is most 
notable for his stress on the name of Rama and in his prologue to 
the Ramcaritmanas he carefully justifies his exaltation of the divine Name, 
which for him is the essence of the supreme deity and has immense 
saving power. For Tulsi the ideal state of ramarajya, dependent on 
Rama’s actual rule for its global realisation, was accessible to the indi- 
vidual in this Kali Yuga through his saving name.” Tulsidas also 
displays a particular fondness for Hanuman, in keeping with his own 
dasya attitude, but Hanum§an’s significance within the story had long 
been growing, just as Laksmana had increasingly been marginalised. 
Hanuman’s popularity as an independent figure has clearly contributed 
to this, but an important factor is the extent to which in his whole- 
hearted service to Rama, despite his all too human failings of forget- 
fulness and lack of application, he provides a model for the ordinary 
worshipper. In his Vinaypatnka Tulsidas appeals to Hanuman to act 
as his intermediary in presenting his petition at Rama’s court; this 
mediatory role has become still more prominent in popular devotion, 
further increasing the appeal of the Rama story. 

Modern Indian writers, including those writing in English, have 
drawn on both epics for some of their themes. A few examples must 
suffice to indicate the extent of this influence. Michael Madhusudan 
Datta’s Meghnadbadh kabya (1861) centres on the killing of Indrajit but 
tells much of the Ramayana story and in Miltonic fashion gives rather 
the best of it to Ravana. Rabindranath Tagore used Mahabharata 
themes in several of his dramas: Chitra (inspired by the Sakuntala story), 
Gandhari’s Prayer, and Karna and Kunfi (a rather free adaptation of the 


7 For a full study, see R. S. McGregor 1991a. There was also a contemporary 
Brajbhasa version, the Ramacandracandnka of 1601 A.D. by Kegavdas. This and the 
next few paragraphs are adapted from Brockington 1993: 8-11. 

7 For a recent comparison of the concept of ramrajya in Kampai and Tulsidas 
see A. G. Menon and G. H. Schokker 1992. 
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episode where Kunti reveals to Karna that he is her son). In 1928 
Vasudeva Rao published a play in English blank verse, Nala and 
Damayanti. T. P. Kailasam’s Fulfilment is based on the story of Ekalavya 
(Mbh. 1.123) and his Kama, the Brahman’s Curse presents Karna very 
much as the victim of fate. Aurobindo Ghose composed his lengthy 
Savitri over a lengthy period as an allegory of the soul’s journey to truth. 
Shashi Tharoor’s bulky The Great Indian Novel even manages to turn the 
Mahabharata into a satire on recent Indian politics. 


A measure of the popularity of Tulsi’s Ramcaritmanas is seen in the 
fact that in Hindi-speaking areas it is the text par excellence for the Ram- 
Ila, staged annually at Dasahra in most of North India and even 
now a popular religious institution. Its enactment of the story in dra- 
matic form has obviously been a potent force in shaping the nature 
of popular religion; the extent to which each local community is in- 
volved in the organisation and in the acting is of great significance. 
The technique most commonly employed—where the recitation of 
the text takes priority, and the acting and dialogue highlight parti- 
cular events—has evidently formed a most effective means of spreading 
devotion to Rama as well as a universal awareness of the story. Yet, 
paradoxically, the celebration has no strong sectarian connections and 
so is open to all, with the result that Ram has become one of the 
commonest names for the deity in North India (a trend that seems 
to predate Tulsidas and the Ramlila). Thus, although Tulsidas him- 
self had links with the Ramanandis, his great legacy was the vision 
of Rama’s righteous rule and the saving power of his name available 
to all. The trend towards employing his Ramcantmanas as the pre- 
eminent text for public performance—whether in the Ramlila or in 
the various types of Ramayanakatha—seems to have grown stronger 
from the 18th century onwards, influenced in varying degrees by the 
resurgence of Hindu kingdoms after the disintegration of the Mughal 
empire, the increasing influence of the Ramanandi ascetic order, the 
growing wealth of merchant families and the emergence of a more 
consciously Hindu identity in reaction to British rule.” 

The increasing ritualisation of Tulsidas’s work is seen in the develop- 
ment, especially in Varanasi, of cycles of formal recitation of the 


73 On the techniques of recitation and exposition of the Ramcaritmanas and on the 
Ramlila, the latest major publication is Philip Lutgendorf 1991a. On the Ramlila 
see also Bonnemaison and Macy 1990, Linda Hess 1983, 1988 and 1994, and William 
Sax 1990-91. 
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Ramcaritmanas as an equivalent to ‘sacrifice’. Thus, since 1955, a chari- 
table trust has sponsored a nine-day programme of nightly katha 
performances by noted expounders at Gyan Vapi in Varanasi; this 
is constructed around a ritual recitation of the entire Ramcaritmanas, 
conducted each morning by a group of brahman specialists and so 
designated as a Sri Ramcaritmanas navah path mahdyajita, ‘a great sacrifice 
of nine-day recitation of the Ramcaritmanas’. The purely textual aspect 
is augmented by an elaborate tableau of life-size images repre- 
senting the culminating scene of the story as recounted by Tulsidas, 
in which the victorious Rama is enthroned by his three brothers, 
helped by Hanuman and Vasistha; @rafi ceremonies are then regularly 
performed before this tableau. This festival has not only itself become 
an annual event but has also served as a model for similar events 
elsewhere in North India. These are both an index of the popularity 
of Tulsi’s work and an attempt by various groups to exploit its per- 
ceived popularity. Influenced by the tradition of public recitation of the 
Puranas, this new tradition takes some features of Vedic rituals but 
reshapes them around a more familiar text. The ritual specialists are 
conspicuous but the focus of the event is not the fire-altar but the 
copy of the Ramcaritmanas, whose verses are treated almost like man- 
tras. This desire to give the work the ultimate status of equivalence 
with the Vedas may nevertheless in the long run lead to its fossilisation 
and eventually to its losing appeal. It also marks a step away from 
direct participation in its performance, with the audience as mere 
passive spectators rather than entering into the spirit of the action.” 
The wide appeal of the Ramcantmanas is further attested by the group of 
young Krsna devotees in Mathura, on whom Norvin Hein reports, 
who formed a society, the Ramayan Samkirtan Samiti, in order to 
undertake together a complete reading over three months of Tulsidas’ 
great poem.” 

Apart from the Ramlila, the best known folk dramas are probably 
the Raslilas in North India, especially in Braj, which are based on 


™ The material of this paragraph is based on Philip Lutgendorf, 1991a: 80-96, 
cf. also 1989 and 1991b. The text has been fixed and rendered static in an even 
more literal way in the Tulsi Manas Temple in Varanasi, built in the mid 1960s, 
which—among various unusual features—has inscribed on its inside walls the com- 
plete text of the Ramcaritmanas. In imitation of this, in the 1970s, an Ayodhya mahant 
secured funds to build a Valmiki Bhavan at Ayodhya, which similarly contains the 
24,000 slokas of the Valmiki Ramayana (but is in fact frequently used for recitation 
performances of the Ramcantmanas). 

Hein, Norvin 1990. 
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Krsna’s youth among the cowherds (and thus are based at some 
remove on the Harwamsa) and which have been so ably studied by 
Norvin Hein.” Like the Ramlilas, the Raslilas have tended to express 
the high caste traditions of brahmans and rulers. Drama cycles which 
are directly based on the Mahabharata are both less common and less 
well known, with their sponsorship coming often from the dominant 
landed castes. Following the recent work by Hiltebeitel, the South 
Indian Draupadi cult and its festivals are becoming better known and 
these involve a mixture of drama, recitation and ritual.” At the opposite 
end of the country, there are found the broadly similar Pandavlilas of 
Garhwal, sponsored by local Rajputs, who claim descent from the 
Pandavas and regard them as their personal deities; for them Draupadi 
is an avatira of Kali.”® In the Yaksagana drama form in Karnataka, 
stories from both epics are staged and one particular type, Tale 
Maddale, incorporates a tradition of folk debate, somewhat similar to 
that in the Kerala puppet theatre based on Kampai’s [raémavataram. 
The extent to which the epics have interacted with the folk tradition 
is becoming more widely recognised and there have been a number of 
recent studies on, for example, the story of the thousand-headed 
Ravana in Tamil folk narrative, the folk motif of Mahiravana in eastern 
India and of Mayiliravanan, ‘Peacock Ravana’ in Tamil, patuyd songs in 
Bengal on the Ramayana, a folk Mahabharata in Rajasthani, women’s 
songs in Madhya Pradesh and in Andhra Pradesh based on the 
Ramayana, and many more.” The influence of the epics at the folk level 
is more extensive still, since totally unrelated stories may use names or 
plot elements derived from the epics. This is a good illustration of the 
way that the epics have become a kind of narrative language, which is 
also charged with considerable symbolic significance. 

There is often, of course, a political element involved in festivals and 
in folk songs (which may well be protest songs), just as there was in 
the sculptural programmes of temples noted earlier. In more modern 
times, the importance of their patronage of the Ramnagar Ramlila 
in projecting the image of the Maharajas of Kasi from the time of 


7 Hein 1992 (this also includes significant discussion of the Ramlila and its origins). 

7 Alf Hiltebeitel 1988-91: I-II. 

7 See William S. Sax 1995. 

9 See for example David Shulman 1986 (a revised version of Shulman 1979b), 
William Smith 1982, Mary Brockington 1995a (also 1995b), Kamil Zvelebil 1987, 
Dieter Kapp 1991, Philippe Benoit 1992, John D. Smith 1990, Joyce Flueckiger 
1991, and Velcheru Narayana Rao 1991. 
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Udit Narayan (1796-1835) onwards is well documented (and buttressed 
by the tradition that Ramnagar is built on the site where Vyasa 
composed the Mahabharata). Similarly, after the staunchly Vaisnava 
Dogra Rajput Gulab Singh of Jammu had added the strongly Saiva 
Kashmir to his territories (1846-56), his successor Ranbir Singh sought 
to introduce Rama worship into Kashmir, as part of the strengthening 
of political control, by introducing festivals such as the Baldev festival 
and building temples to Rama and Hanuman.” Conversely, in South 
India the emphasis has often been reversed, for reasons of regional 
nationalism. One of the early and influential individuals to take such 
a view, interpreting Tamil culture as a struggle against Aryan domi- 
nation, was M. S. Purnalingam Pillai (1866-1947), who in 1928 
published a book with the title Ravana the Great.®*' Indeed, in the 1950s 
leaders of the Dravidian movement such as C. N. Annadurai, later 
the founder of the DMK, were suggesting that Kampan’s work should 
be burnt, and E. V. Ramasami, the author from 1930 onwards of 
several tracts criticising the Rdmdyana, actually organised a public 
burning of pictures of Rama on Ist August 1956 in Madras (now 
Cennai).” This has since resulted in works of literature with this 
outlook, for example the play in Malayalam by C. N. Srikantan Nayar, 
Lankalaksmi, published in 1976.8 There is, however, a certain incon- 
sistency in Tamil nationalist rewriting of the Rama story to make 
Ravana its hero on the basis that he is a South Indian, since he is 
also a brahman, whereas Rama is a ksatriya, and Tamil nationalism 
is as much anti-brahman as anti-Aryan. 

Also in the 20th century the concept of ramarajya has been politicised 
in a wider nationalist context, not only in its last quarter by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party but also by other movements earlier; indeed, 
appeal to the Rama story, especially Hanuman, in such a context 
can be found as early as 1877, in a speech made by the writer 
Hariscandra at Ballia.** The Kisan Sabha movement, which formed 
the organisational base of the peasant revolt which broke out in the 
Avadh area in 1920, was permeated by the influence of Tulsidas’s 


89 For details see Madhu Bazas Wangu 1992. 

*! For some discussion see Zvelebil 1988. 

8 See Paula Richman 1991b. 

8 See Clifford Hospital 1991. 

% See Stuart McGregor 1991b. The appeal of Hanuman to Hindu militancy 
may well be one factor in the recent vogue for the erection of colossal images of 
Hanuman, although his role as an easily propitiated intermediary is at least as 
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Ramcaritmanas, and the peasants made faith in the liberating power of 
Rama’s name the centre of their movement, using as their rallying 
cry the greeting ‘Sita-Ram’. Their grievances were the result of ex- 
cessive exactions by their landlords. The revolt was not supported by 
the nationalist leaders, much of whose support came from the land- 
lords; Congress suggested instead that landlords and peasants should 
be presenting a united front (the reactionary reading of ramarajya), 
while the peasants themselves were seeking a fairer distribution of 
wealth (the radical, even millennial, reading of raémardjya). Gandhi too 
presented a vision of Ramraj based on his intimate acquaintance with 
the Ramcaritmanas and it forms a recurring theme in his writings, often 
linked with the term svaraj used more by other Congress leaders. He 
insisted on reading the ‘spirit’ rather than the letter of the Ramcaritmanas 
and so could claim ‘Ramraj means rule of the people. A much 
more literalist interpretation was that of Svami Karpatri (Hariharanand 
Sarasvati, 1907-82), who advocated the revival of large-scale Vedic 
sacrifices, opposed the opening of temples to untouchables, and 
founded the Ram Rajya Parishad in 1948. The party’s manifesto for 
the 1952 election, full of Sanskrit quotations and moral exhortations, 
extolled the blessed days of Lord Rama and the merits of a largely 
rural economy based on the jajmani system, and called for the abo- 
lition of cow slaughter and a ban on alcohol. Its evocation of Rama’s 
glorious reign resembled Tulsidas’ picture, which in turn is based 
on the close of the Yuddhakanda of the Valmiki Ramayana. However, 
by the 1980s the upsurge in militant Hindu nationalism had led to 
something rather different: the symbol of the ‘caged Ram’ exploited 
by the Vishva Hindu Parishad in support of its claim that the gov- 
ernment gave preferential treatment to religious minorities, but with 
unmistakable undertones of the long-standing Babari Masjid/Ram- 
janmabhimi dispute, used so emotively by the Bharatiya Janata 
Party in the next decade to whip up feeling against Muslims. In 
the wake of the demolition of the Babari Masjid on 6th December 
1992 by karsevaks, more than three thousand people were killed 
in the communal rioting of the next two months across India, a 
worse carnage even than that stirred up by the rathyatra undertaken 
by L. K. Advani, then president of the Bharatiya Janata Party, in 


significant for his current popularity (cf. Lutgendorf 1993-94). The developments 
sketched in the rest of this paragraph have been the subject of worthwhile studies 
by Philip Lutgendorf (1995) and Peter van der Veer (1995). 

8 Gandhi 1958-84: XLIX, 92. 
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October 1990. The emotive power of the Ramayana story was dem- 
onstrated very clearly in this deplorable development. 


The development of television in India (particularly following the 
screening of the ASIAD held in Delhi in 1982, which inaugurated 
colour television and also a degree of commercial sponsorship) saw 
the advent of a greater number of entertainment programmes of 
several different kinds, which significantly included serialisations of 
both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—in that order. Thus, both 
epics in turn received what by today’s values might be seen as the 
ultimate accolade: a serialisation on television. Both were screened 
on Sunday mornings, when they would attract the largest numbers 
of viewers. 

Every Sunday at 9.30 from 25th January 1987 till 31st July 1988 
millions watched round their own or communal television sets as 
successive episodes of the Ramayana were screened.® Produced and 
directed by the Bombay film-maker Ramanand Sagar, the Ramayana 
serial itself was an epic undertaking, featuring some three hundred 
actors. Long before the showing of the main story ended on 31st 
July 1988, the Ramayana had become the most popular programme 
ever shown on Indian television, drawing an estimated one hundred 
million viewers (as well as generating unprecedented advertising rev- 
enues, estimated at a tenth of Doordarshan’s monthly income). In 
many parts of the country, activities were interrupted and streets and 
bazaars were emptied on Sunday mornings, as people gathered before 
their own or neighbours’ television sets. 

The Doordarshan series claims to present the standard version based 
on judicious selection from the variants in different versions; thus, in 
some degree it represents a superseding of the regional versions of 
the Ramayana by a new all-India tradition. Its producer, Ramanand 
Sagar, declared in a newspaper interview that his main sources were 
Valmiki’s Ramayana and Tulsidas’s Ramcaritmanas and amplified his 
claim to have read all available versions by explicit reference to Raja- 
gopalachari’s English version, Ranganatha’s Telugu version, Eknath’s 
Bhavartha Ramayana and versions in Bengali, Kannada and Hindi.*’ 


86 The original plan had been for 52 episodes but the success of the series (it was 
estimated to attract a hundred million viewers) was such that it was extended to 78 
episodes, plus a sequel screened after an interval of several months covering the 
events of the Uttarakanda. 

87 Sakal, Friday 2nd October 1987, p. 20. 
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Similarly, the series credits invoke the regional traditions in Tamil, 
Marathi, Telugu, Bengali, Kannada, Malayalam, Urdu and Hindi. 
Both points should no doubt be interpreted as a claim to universal 
validity for this television version and an attempt to forestall possible 
criticism that Hindi was once again being preferred over other lan- 
guages, since the production is in reality heavily dependent on 
Tulsidas. The narrative recitation is almost exclusively based on the 
Ramcaritmanas, which is enacted at the same time on screen in a 
manner which is clearly indebted to Ramlila traditions. There is a 
marked contrast between the somewhat archaic but powerful language 
of the recitation and the colloquial and pedestrian language of the 
dialogues and occasional lines of song uttered by the actors. 

However, the marketing of the Rama story in this way has its 
defects. Sagar presents himself as an authentic interpreter of the tra- 
dition and a kind of guardian of morals, implicitly and at times fairly 
explicitly appealing to religious feelings. Yet Rama is shown as essen- 
tially a great man, a maha@mdnav, as Sagar terms him in connection 
with the Ahalya episode, one of the few miracles in the Ramayana in 
his estimation, where he compares Rama’s act with Christ saving a 
fallen woman and with episodes from the lives of the Buddha, 
Muhammad and the Sikh Gurus. This is not just universalisation 
but, as Vasudha Dalmia-Liideritz has put it, ‘Hinduism in a secular 
garb, claiming to speak for all mankind. The religious in it is largely 
reduced to social stereotypes and ideals: the virtuous wife, the dutiful 
daughter, the obedient son, the modest undemanding father-in-law, 
the great man; as against: the fallen woman, the bad mother, the arro- 
gant sage. Ultimately, the secular version contradicts the claims of the 
texts it purports to illustrate.’® 

It may have encouraged the trend away from participation in a 
definite religious occasion to a more passive and impersonal, consumer- 
oriented style. The contrast between audience involvement in the 
actual performance of the Ramlila or in Ramkatha and the mere 
watching of the television serial is substantial, even if many who 
watched tried to bridge this gulf by actions such as garlanding the 
television set. If this trend towards a more passive and impersonal 
approach continues, the vitality of the tradition may well decline in 
the long run. Certainly, the epidemic of ‘Ramayan fever’ (as India 
Today called it) generated lively debate in the press, with urban 


88 Dalmia-Liideritz 1991: 225-26. 
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intellectuals and policymakers struggling to understand why a pro- 
duction dismissed by critics as a second-rate and technically flawed 
melodrama had elicited such a staggering response. On the other 
hand Philip Lutgendorf notes the show’s continuities with the older 
style of Ramcantmanas performance: the serialised format, the pres- 
ence of a storyteller/commentator (usually Ramananad Sagar him- 
self), the alternation between actors’ dialogues and sung narration, 
and the imaginative and extended elaboration on individual inci- 
dents and characters—all reminiscent of the conventions and inter- 
pretative styles of katha and lila performances. He argues that the 
audience too responded appropriately—purifying and garlanding the 
TV set (as a seat for the video vyds), performing the drati of beloved 
characters, and distributing prasdd at the end of broadcasts—and so 
for him the production and the response it produced once again 
demonstrated the role of the epic as a principal medium not only for 
individual and collective religious experience but also for public dis- 
course and social and cultural reflection. In the short run, certainly, 
the production of the television serial, the emergence of the yajfa 
format, the opening of new temples to Rama, all attest the continuing 
and indeed growing popularity of the Rama story. In a different way, 
the amount of scholarly interest shown recently in the Ramayana in 
all its aspects also attests its continuing significance and popularity; 
there has been a regular series of International Conferences on the 
Ramayana, as well as other smaller-scale conferences, with volumes of 
proceedings published already from several of them.” 

Subsequently, the Mahabharata filled the slot left vacant by the earlier 
televising of the Ramayana with a total of 93 episodes spread over a 
year and a half. When it ended in July 1990, a newspaper poll re- 
ported that nearly 92% of television viewers in India were watching the 
serial, which is an even higher viewing level than that reached by the 
earlier screening of the Ramayana.’ B. R. Chopra, its director, made 
use of the standard techniques of the Bombay film industry in its 


8 Lutgendorf 1990. 

%° Proceedings of most of the International Ramayana Conferences have been 
published, as have for example those of the Seminar on the Ramayana at Tirupati 
in 1965 (Sreekrishna Sarma 1967) and the Conference on Contemporary Ramayana 
Traditions held at St. Augustin, Germany, in September 1987 (Thiel-Horstmann 
1991). Perhaps the most striking illustration of the sheer volume of material relating 
to the Ramayana is that the Inventory (1991) lists 5581 items. Another important bib- 
liographic source is the Bibhography (1992), which is annotated and has full indexes. 

*! See Ananda Mitra 1993. 
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production, which is somewhat quicker in pace than the televised 
Ramayana and slightly less sentimental. However, as with the Ramayana, 
this Doordarshan production tended to give currency to a specific 
set of practices, implicitly projecting them as the dominant and pre- 
ferred practices and so marginalising others that were not represented. 
In particular, the reproduction of the familiar text of the Mahabharata 
undoubtedly emphasised the centrality of Hindu practices in describing 
the cultural values of India as a nation. This is no doubt one of the 
causes for the very different reception of the Indian and European 
television/film versions of the Mahabharata for, although both were 
made in the 1980s on the basis of the original Sanskrit epic, they differ 
greatly as far as their content and form are concerned. 

The televised Mahabharata devoted three episodes (amounting to 
three hours of broadcast time, two and a quarter hours on the video 
version without commercials) to the Bhagavadgita, which contrasts 
markedly with the Peter Brook version where it is disposed of in 
about seven minutes. Within these three episodes, 46 verses of the 
original text are recited in Sanskrit; 25 of these come from chapters 
2 and 3 of the Bhagavadgita, with half of them in the second episode. 
The weighting towards these chapters clearly reveals the emphasis 
placed on the yogic aspects of its teachings, for the concepts of 
karmayoga, lokasamgraha and sacrifice are dealt with at some length, 
before a sudden shift to the bhakti level and Krsna’s revelation of 
himself as the deity.” 


The epics as part of world culture 


The spread of both epics eastwards from India is dramatic and 
occurred from an early date, whereas their spread westwards has 
been more restricted and also very recent. Versions of both the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana are important works of Old Javanese 
literature, early enough to be significant as witnesses for the text of 
the original Sanskrit versions. Elsewhere, the Ramayana has often been 
more popular than the Mahabharata, for the same reasons as within 
India. Simply on the basis of this spread to SE Asia, the epics would 
have to be reckoned among the classics of world literature, even before 
consideration of their further impact. 


® This paragraph is based on Angelika Malinar 1995. 
John Brockington - 978-90-04-49267-7 
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The story of the Ramayana has been disseminated as far as Japan, in 
many different versions and languages, in diverse artistic forms and with 
varied purposes. Sculptural representations are found on temples from 
an early date and puppeteers recreate the story not only in India 
itself but as far away as Bali. In south Vietnam, the ancient Champa, 
there is a 7th-century temple to Valmiki and an inscription there men- 
tions both the Ramayana and the avataras of Visnu. Relief sculptures 
of almost the entire Ramayana story are carved on the walls of the 
Candi Lara Jonggrang temple at Prambanan in Central Java, be- 
longing to the middle of the 9th century. Sculptures of Ramayana scenes 
are found in the northwestern corner of the great temple complex of 
Angkor Vat, constructed by Siryavarman II (1112-1152 A.D.), while 
the Baphuon temple is also decorated with reliefs from the Rama story. 
Old Khmer epigraphy, in the 6th—14th centuries, demonstrates knowl- 
edge of the Ramayana at the Khmer court, though not revealing its 
extent. In Burma there are representations of Rama in sculpture and 
temple plaques from the 11th century onward. 

So great has the significance of the Ramdyana grown, that there are 
not merely Hindu versions (both Vaisnava and Saiva), but also Bud- 
dhist, Jain and even Muslim versions in different parts of SE Asia. 
The Old Javanese Ramayana Kakawin of Yogisvara from the early 10th 
century is only a little later than the first sculptural evidence there; 
the first two thirds are closely modelled on Bhatti’s Ravanavadha but the 
remainder derives from several sources. Elsewhere, the extant texts are 
substantially later than the first inscriptional or sculptural evidence for 
the story; this is in marked contrast to East Asia, to which the story was 
transmitted along the land routes for traders, with the first two Chinese 
versions dating to the middle of the 3rd century and the third quarter 
of the 5th (and the first Japanese version appearing in a 10th-century 
collection of popular tales). The earliest Khmer version of the 
Ramayana, Ramakerti I, belongs to the Middle Period (16th—17th cen- 
turies) and was followed by several others, all showing the influence of 
Buddhist beliefs and making Rama in effect a Bodhisattva. A Malay 
version, the Hikayat Sri Rama, is a popular version transmitted orally to 
Indonesia between the 13th and 17th centuries, in part from South 
India, and exists in several recensions with considerable evidence of 
Muslim influence. The oldest Laotian version is the Phra Lak Phra 
Lam, composed between the 18th and mid-19th century, cast in the 
form of a Buddhist Jataka, and given a local setting. Although the 
Rama story seems to have been known in Thailand before the coming 
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of the T’ai from Yunnan in the 13th century, the first extant version 
is that commissioned by Rama I, the first ruler of the Bangkok period, 
and completed in 1797, the Ramakien. In Burma the oldest extant 
version is the Rama Thagyin of 1775, composed by U Aung Phyo 
and based on a dramatic performance by Thai captives brought back 
after the Burmese conquest of Ayuthaya in 1767. The story has even 
spread as far as the Philippines, where a Maranao text called Maharadia 
Lawana takes its name from Ravana and can be dated in the 17th— 
19th centuries.” 

Among the earliest evidence both for the text and for the prestige 
of the Mahabharata in SE Asia is the Sanskrit inscription on a stele at 
Vat Luong Kau, which records the foundation of a frtha named 
Kuruksetra on the Mekong river in modern Laos by a local ruler; it 
is undated but Georges Coedés, who published it, thought that it 
could not be later than the second half of the 5th century. Its par- 
ticular interest is that it includes three slokas which seem to derive 
directly from the Tirthayatraparvan of the Aranyakaparvan (specifically 
from 3.81.173—-6). There is almost as early evidence from the archi- 
pelago, where the Yipa pillars of King Milavarman in eastern Borneo 
(c. 400 A.D.) show awareness of both epics. The influence of the 
Mahabharata is also apparent in Khmer literature and art (most nota- 
bly in the bas-reliefs on the walls of the first-storey galleries at Angkor 
Vat), in the Old Javanese Mahabharata (some at least of which had 
been translated before the end of the 10th century, and which forms 
an important witness for the text of the Sanskrit Mahabharata) and 
the Bhdrata-Yuddha (composed early in the 12th century by Sedah 
and Panuluh, and based on the events of the Udyoga to Salya parvans), 
the Malay Hikayat Pandawa Djaya and numerous wayang adaptations 
of individual episodes, and even a summary in Pahlavi, which survives 
in its Arabic translation, the Mujmalii’-t-Tawarikh. 

These various adaptations of the epics have indeed been popular as 
the subjects of the shadow plays which are so frequent a theatrical form 
in SE Asia, especially in Java, where many plays on the Rama and 
Pandava stories are performed in the Wayang Kulit, with the tradi- 
tional leather puppets, and also in the Wayang Golek, which uses solid 


% In addition to the secondary literature cited in Brockington 1984: 286-306, and 
the articles in Raghavan 1980 and Srinivasa Iyengar 1983, the following items may 
be noted: Laurie Sears 1984, Saveros Pou 1986 and 1989, S. Singaravelu 1985-86. 

% See Georges Coedés 1956 and Claude Jacques 1962. 
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wooden puppets in the round. The wayang tradition is clearly men- 
tioned already in the Old Javanese Anjunavwaha, composed in the 11th 
century, and even in an 8th-century inscription in Old Balinese. 
Shadow plays are also known in Sumatra, Malacca, Kelantan, Kedah 
and Thailand. As objects found in art or ethnography museums in the 
West, such puppets have played some small part in making at least the 
existence of the epics known to the ordinary public in the West. 


The first stages of European and then American awareness of the 
Sanskrit epics have already been outlined in the first section of chap- 
ter 2, with the earliest translations into English of first the Bhagavadgita 
and then the first part of the Ramayana. What was not mentioned there, 
since the work had no impact on later scholarship, is that almost cer- 
tainly the first translation of the Bhagavadgita into a modern European 
language was made into Polish by Stanislaw Grochowski in 1611, 
indirectly from a Latin translation by his contemporary, an Italian 
named Francisco Benci.” As already noted, the first English translation 
by Charles Wilkins appeared in 1785 and it was soon re-translated 
into French, German and Russian—indeed, it probably had greater 
impact through these translations than with an English readership. 
Although it attracted relatively little notice at the time in Britain, it 
had rather more impact in America, especially on the ‘New England 
Transcendentalists’, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau; 
indeed, Thoreau was sufficiently impressed by the epics to translate into 
English the French translation of the Harwamsa by Langlois, while 
the first verse of Emerson’s poem ‘Brahma’ is based on a verse from the 
Bhagavadgita (it occurs also in the Katha Upanisad but was undoubtedly 
taken by Emerson from the Bhagavadgita). The Russian novelist Leo 
Tolstoy towards the end of his life published a work, A Circle of Reading 
(Krug chteniya), containing thoughts from a wide range of literature 
which included paraphrases from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
as well as from the Bhagavadgita.® The influence of the Bhagavadgita 
among other Sanskrit texts on the German philosophers Hegel and 
Schopenhauer is rather better known. Subsequently, it has been an 
influence on the poetry of T. S. Eliot, particularly in his Four Quartets.” 


% For details see Lidia Sudyka 1995. A more recent article (not consulted) on 
Polish translations of the Bhagavadgita is Maria Mariola Wiithrich-Sarnowska 1996. 

%® See S. D. Serebriany 1993: 58-60. 

37 For some analysis see Siew-Yue Killingley 1990 and several articles in Verma 
1990. 
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A useful overview of its impact in the West was published by Eric 
Sharpe to mark the bicentenary of Wilkins’ translation.** The Bhaga- 
vadgita has in fact exercised a far wider appeal worldwide than any 
other part of either epic and over three hundred translations into 
English have appeared to date; a study of its translation history by 
Callewaert and Hemraj notes that it had been translated into seventy- 
five languages (many of course those of India itself) and that almost 
two thousand translations had by then appeared.” This appeal for 
the West was undoubtedly a factor in the rediscovery of the 
Bhagavadgita in modern Hinduism, as Thomas Hopkins shows in his 
study of its use by Hindu reformers.’ It is thus not entirely coinci- 
dental that Gandhi became acquainted with the Bhagavadgita during 
his time in London studying for the Bar. 

However, the influence of the Bhagavadgita is not the same thing as 
the influence of the Mahabharata as a whole, still less of both epics; 
this has been more restricted, though not to be ignored. Such influence 
has naturally been primarily literary. One general legacy of the 
Mahabharata to world literature may be the emboxing technique, which 
is particularly associated with the Pafcatantra and its derivatives, but 
which may have its origins in the hierarchical frame stories of the 
Mahabharata (from which, of course, the narrative frames also pass to 
the Puranas). In another artistic medium, it is interesting to note 
that Gustav Holst composed two operas based on the epics, Sita and 
Savitri, while the story of Rsyasrnga has appeared as a Danish opera.'®! 
As Lidia Sudyka has shown, several members of the artistic and lit- 
erary movement known as ‘Young Poland’ at the beginning of the 
20th century drew inspiration from Indian literature and two in 
particular were influenced by the Ramayana, Antoni Lange and Jan 
Kasprowicz; Lange’s interest was prompted by his reading of Leconte 
de Lisle’s Poémes Antiques, while Kasprowicz produced a libretto for a 
musical drama entitled Sita, Indyskt hymn muitosei (Sita, the Indian hymn 
of love). These are only a few random examples, but they give an 
indication of the way in which the Sanskrit epics have begun in a 
small way to provide themes and plots for Western literature too. 

By now it is reasonable to say that there is a fairly wide-spread 
awareness in the West of the existence and even the basic narratives 


% Sharpe 1985. 

® Callewaert and Hemraj 1983. 

100 Thomas Hopkins 1988. 

‘1 On the latter see Else Pauly 1987-88. 
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of the Sanskrit epics. Peter Brook’s dramatisation of the Mahabharata 
was perhaps the most important single factor in this but the TV 
serialisation of both epics on Doordarshan was also instrumental in 
it, since the episodes were subsequently bought for screening in other 
countries. The script for Brook’s stage adaptation of the Mahabharata 
was written by Jean-Claude Carriére and the play was directed by 
Brook and performed by the International Centre of Theatre Research 
(Brook’s experimental company).’” It opened in Avignon in 1985 
and was staged subsequently, between 1985 and 1988, in French in 
France, Germany, Greece and Spain, and in English at Ziirich, Los 
Angeles, New York, Perth, Adelaide, Copenhagen, Glasgow and 
Tokyo; however, it was never staged in India, although Brook and 
his associates did visit India to watch performances drawn from the 
epic and to collect props and costume materials. A film version in 
English, considerably shortened and adapted for the screen, was 
produced several years later. There was only one Indian in the cast, 
Mallika Sarabhai, who played the roles of Satyavati and Draupadi. 
In many respects, the most significant Indian input came through 
Jerzy Grotowski, who had studied Chinese opera, Japanese Noh and 
Indian Kathakali traditions and worked with Brook for a time, espe- 
cially since one of his protégés, Ryszard Cieslak, played the role of 
Dhrtarastra in both stage and film versions. 


The future of epic studies 


Having traced the diffusion of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
within India, throughout SE Asia and in more modern times to the 
West, we have in one sense come to an end of their history but in 
another sense we have returned almost to the starting point of this 
study, the development of epic studies charted in the second chapter. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, in this concluding section to make 
some remarks on possible future directions that research on the epics 
might or should take. 

First, though, an outline and then some comment on current trends 
is in order. There are three developments which stand out in the last 


102 Studies of this phenomenon are too numerous to list in full but some which 
deserve mention are: as a record of the production of the television version, Garry 
O’Connor (1989), and for some analysis, Katharine Free (1996), and Siew-Yue 
Killingley (1993). 
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two decades of the 20th century: they are the progress on the Princeton 
translation of the Ramayana (the first volume of which was published 
in 1984), the number of publications which have looked at the 
Mahabharata from a broadly religious perspective, and the preparation 
and the release in 1994 of electronic texts of both epics by Muneo 
Tokunaga. Another trend, but one that is not so directly concerned 
with the Sanskrit epics, is the renewed interest in the many versions 
of the Ramayana at later stages of Indian culture, while another minor 
trend is the emergence of gender-studies topics within epic studies, 
though so far only in a few articles on the epic heroines, as far as I 
am aware. Too isolated to be called a trend is the attempt by one 
scholar, Dubuisson, to extend Dumézil’s theories to the Ramayana. 

The appearance of successive volumes of the Princeton Ramayana 
translation may well lead in due course to a similar resurgence of 
interest to that which has already occurred with regard to the 
Mahabharata, especially in its religious aspects, although such interest has 
not yet had time to make itself apparent. There is in any case the 
continuing examination of the early development of the Rama cult by 
Hans Bakker to prove that there is real scholarly interest in Rama as 
avatara and cult figure,'° as well as the various studies of later versions 
of the Ramayana (often including comparison of several). In general, the 
main trend recently seems to be that most work, at least in the West, 
has been done by scholars with a religious studies interest rather than 
those with a primarily Indological concern. However, it is worth 
stressing from the start how urgent is the need for adequate translations 
of the texts on the basis of the Critical Editions, since these will open 
up the epics to more interdisciplinary work by scholars who are not 
primarily Sanskritists, and indeed may not know the language at all. It 
is, therefore, very much to be hoped that progress on the Ramdyana 
will be maintained (and indeed, if possible, accelerated) and that the 
plans by James Fitzgerald to continue van Buitenen’s translation of 
the Mahabharata will result in its eventual completion. However, the 
most pressing need of all is for a complete translation of the Harwamsa, 
which has all too often been the poor relation of epic studies. 

In the area of gender relations, there were in the past a number 
of rather superficial articles on the position of women, and more 
recently from a contemporary perspective Sally Sutherland has made 


103 Cf. for example Bakker 1989 and 1991. 
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a comparison between Draupadi and Sita, emphasising their quite 
different characters; in another article she has also examined the 
interaction between Kaikeyi and Manthara.'* This topic of gender 
relations is one which will no doubt be explored extensively over the 
next few years, although one limitation that will have to be borne in 
mind is the interests of the authors and audience, which mean that 
as with aspects relating to social groups the picture given in the epics 
may well not be realistic. The role of gender in the basic narrative 
framework of the epics—for example, in its use metaphorically for 
the relationship between the king and Earth—has not yet been ex- 
plored at all systematically. Such symbolic aspects may well prove 
more rewarding to investigate. 

Before moving on entirely to the future, it is also worth mentioning 
the role of conferences in raising awareness. It is natural and proper 
that there should be panels on the epics and Puranas at the regular 
World Sanskrit Conferences, where every aspect of Sanskrit studies is 
represented, but it is interesting that a panel on the role of the Maha- 
bharata in South Asia is planned for the 15th European Conference on 
Modern South Asian Studies (Prague, September 1998). Even more 
relevant are the specific conferences, of which in many instances the 
proceedings have been or will be published; for the epics these include 
not only the many held in India but also, for example, the series of 
International Ramayana Conferences (held among other places at 
Leuven, Turin and Leiden to name the more significant), the Con- 
ference on Contemporary Ramayana Traditions held at St. Augustin 
in September 1987, a Ramayana conference at Edinburgh in Octo- 
ber 1992, and a conference on the Bhagavadgita at Cambridge in the 
middle of 1995.’ More significant still in the longer term should be 
the Dubrovnik International Conferences on the Sanskrit Epics and 
Puranas, the first of which was held in August 1997, since one of its 
aims is to encourage more co-ordinated lines of research in the future. 

These should certainly include a renewed emphasis on textual 


1 Sutherland 1989 and 1992. Robert P. Goldman also draws on the epics quite 
extensively in his 1993 article. 

10 For the proceedings so far published of these conferences see Pollet 1995, 
Thiel-Horstmann 1991 and Lipner 1997. Regrettably, the balance between the 
academic and the devotional approaches of International Ramayana Conferences has 
recently shifted away from the academic, with all controversial views now explicitly 
discouraged. 
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analysis and more detailed study of Epic Sanskrit. In this respect, the 
projected volume by Thomas Oberlies on Epic Grammar for the new 
Grundriss is greatly to be welcomed. However, perhaps the biggest 
stimulus in that direction may be given by the already mentioned 
electronic texts of both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, which have 
recently been made available by Muneo Tokunaga. These provide a 
wealth of new opportunities for the study of the epics, in particular 
because of the possibilities for carrying out individual word-searches, 
for analysis of grammatical forms (especially if consistent methods of 
tagging can be adopted by different scholars) and for metrical analysis. 
They should, therefore, contribute to a return to the greater em- 
phasis on textual analysis which is clearly desirable. There is, though, 
a danger—these electronic texts contain just the text of the two Critical 
Editions without any of the material included in the Critical Apparatus 
(neither the variant readings nor the * passages and App. I passages); 
to have produced and made available the entire text of both epics is 
a major task and achievement by Tokunaga and it is no criticism of 
that achievement to point out what is not included. There is, however, 
a risk that this bare text will come to be seen implicitly by less energetic 
scholars as the only authentic text of the epics rather than as the 
best approximation attainable by that means to an early form of the 
epics; if so, this would be an unfortunate and regrettable result of 
using a tool which potentially has much to offer. Indeed, it is perhaps 
not too much of a digression to suggest that the use of such electronic 
media may provide a solution to the current debate about the place 
of critical editions in the study of the Puranas; it should be practicable 
to enter the text of as many manuscripts as wanted and, by means 
of various search tools, to view this material on screen in a way that 
enables each individual scholar to manipulate it as appropriate— 
either to make an edition or to obtain an overview of the range of 
manuscript evidence—without being presented first with some other 
scholar’s interpretation as editor. The great achievement of the Criti- 
cal Editions of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata has been that they 
have made available such a large selection of the manuscript evidence 
and a focus exclusively on the text presented there would be a back- 
ward step. Used rightly, however, such electronic texts hold the po- 
tential for major advances in our knowledge and understanding of 
a wide range of texts but particularly of such voluminous works as 
the epics. Any steps to input more material (from the * passages and 
App. I or the variant readings for the text recorded), even if only for 
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a sample of passages, would act as a valuable corrective to any such 
tendency to canonise the bare text of the Critical Editions. 

Analysis of vocabulary and individual word studies remain a highly 
desirable aspect of future research and can be facilitated by the use 
of computers. These studies need to be undertaken not only within 
each epic but also comparatively over a range of literature; older 
notions of the static nature of Sanskrit vocabulary are giving way to 
a more realistic appreciation of the changes over time and in different 
situations but that needs to be followed through with many more of 
that type of careful contextual study, based on or including the epic 
evidence, that Minoru Hara in particular has undertaken.'® There 
are signs that the epic vocabulary is not characterised by the extensive 
synonymity of classical Sanskrit vocabulary, but the extent to which 
at various stages it is a natural and living form of speech—in this 
respect as in others—merits further exploration, along with its rela- 
tionship to other specific forms or dialects of Sanskrit and the possible 
differences between the two epics. 

In addition to more general linguistic analysis of the epics as a 
whole, there is also a real need for linguistic studies of smaller portions 
of the Mahabharata, at the level of individual books, of the minor 
parvans, of episodes and possibly of short groups of adhydyas, while 
further similar work on the Ramayana would certainly be helpful. Such 
analysis should facilitate more explicit comparisons between books or 
these smaller units within each epic, and possibly between the two 
epics. There is also a pressing need for more linguistic and stylistic 
analysis of the constituted text of each epic in relation to the * passage 
and App. I material. These analyses ought to contribute significantly 
to further investigation of the transition from oral to written trans- 
mission—in which a real input from the study of folk narrative in 
other cultures or other stages of Indian culture could also prove 
valuable—and from fsatriya to brahman milieux, as well as of the 
possible interrelationship between these. However, as was emphasised 
in chapter 3, any assessment of the abilities of oral poets must not 
be too restricted and literary sophistication should not be seen as a 
mark of written composition. Much more indicative of orality is likely 
to be the extent to which standard themes are employed in both 
narrative and description. Here the type of analysis that Vassilkov 
has initiated should prove productive. 
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All such analyses must also be placed on a sounder statistical basis 
than has been the case up to now, although it must also be recognised 
that this will not automatically lead to conclusive or significant results; 
however, the building up of the total picture is at least as valuable 
in the longer term as individually more exciting results. The choice 
of particular features to be examined will inevitably affect the outcome 
in ways that are difficult, if not impossible, to predict in advance; the 
recent work by Lars Martin Fosse in applying statistical methods to 
samples from several Sanskrit texts (including several samples from 
different parts of both epics) illustrates both the potential and the 
problems inherent in the method.'”’ 

The use of computers should also prove to be a major aid for 
metrical analysis. Some initial results achieved by Tokunaga on the 
basis of his electronic texts were noted already in chapters 3 and 7, 
but there is much more still to be done. Tokunaga himself observes 
that the metrical patterns of the major parmans of the Mahabharata 
look fairly uniform, particularly when compared with the Bhagavadgita 
and the Nalopakhyana, but he also suggests that more contrast may 
become apparent when the investigation is taken to the level of the 
minor parvans or particular sections; this seems highly plausible but 
obviously needs to be tested. Even less metrical analysis has been 
undertaken for the Ramayana than for the Mahabharata and so the 
need here is at least as great, quite apart from the interest and possible 
significance of comparison between the two. 

It cannot be stressed too much that, although a strong emphasis is 
being placed in these remarks on linguistic analysis, it should not be 
seen as an end in itself but as an aid to a fuller understanding of the 
epics and specifically as the basis which enables other aspects to be 
studied adequately. There is not merely room, but also a definite 
need, for the specific skills of various non-linguistic disciplines to be 
brought to bear on the epics; for example, the discipline of comparative 
literature could well be illuminating for an understanding of the literary 
techniques of the poets who produced them. Again, there needs to 
be a greater understanding of the relationship of verbal to visual 
texts, especially in relation to the period before our oldest extant 
manuscripts. The brief survey of sculptural representations of both 
epics earlier in this chapter was implicitly a plea for this aspect to be 
given more weight, as well as a demonstration of the influence of the 
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epics on Indian culture at large. However, for any real advance to 
be made beyond the mere cataloguing of examples, there will need 
to be greater collaboration between textual scholars and art historians. 
It needs also to be stressed that, regrettably, little has yet been 
done to analyse the linguistic features of the Harwamsa, which is usually 
assumed to share the same features as the two major epics. While 
this is no doubt true in general terms, there are likely to be variations 
of detail in usage, as well as shifts in vocabulary which could hold 
clues to our understanding of this text, which holds a key position 
not only in the relationship between the two epics (where it is held 
to be a khila of the Mahabharata but stylistically seems quite close to 
the Ramayana) but also in the relationship of the epics to the Puranas. 
Investigation of the Harwamsa is therefore valuable not only in its 
own right but also for the sake of such broader comparisons. With 
regard to its main narrative content, the setting of Krsna’s life among 
the cowherds clearly does not reflect the standard pattern of Indian 
society and culture at the period—-still to be accurately determined— 
of its composition, although presumably it is based to some degree 
on the way of life of such a group. However, the question then 
becomes one of the extent to which this picture is drawn realistically 
and how far it is the idyllic fantasy of outsiders (which in this context 
presumably means that of orthodox brahman redactors). As was noted 
in chapter 5, this has not really been investigated seriously as yet. 
This question of how far the picture presented is realistic also enters 
into any assessment of the details about society, material culture and 
other realia which can be gained from study of the two main epics. 
Here there is an urgent need for renewed study of these features of 
the Mahabharata to update the valuable but now dated work undertaken 
by E. W. Hopkins, while more can be done on the Ramayana to 
complement the studies so far done on the basis of the Critical Edi- 
tion. An example of the sort of work that still remains to be done at 
a basic level is provided by the lists of fauna and flora from the 
Aranyakaparvan given in chapter 4, where fuller analysis of this material 
(and the collection of more from other parvans) would almost certainly 
provide further clues to the origins of the text, as comparable material 
from the Ramdyana has already begun to do. Equally, the Santi and 
Anusasana parvans in particular provide an extremely rich source for 
the history of religious, social and political ideas but it does not do 
justice to this wealth of material to treat it, as is so often done, as 
belonging to a single undefined period, a timeless past. Only when 
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the process by which this material was brought together—the reasons 
for its assembling and the periods and contexts in which it was done— 
is better understood will it yield the results that it is capable of pro- 
viding. Until then, the apparent inconsistency and even contradictions 
of adjacent passages, juxtaposed in this process of growth, will continue 
to present an obstacle to serious scholars and an opportunity for 
obscurantists. 

The one such area where a significant amount is being published, 
that of the religious aspects of the two epics, shows both the possibilities 
of such more detailed analysis and, at times, the dangers of ignoring 
the careful textual analysis being argued for here. The emphasis on 
the religious aspects is welcome but it should not crowd out the other 
aspects which must equally be investigated if a rounded view of the 
epics is to be achieved. One thing, however, that several recent 
publications in this area have shown to a certain extent is the potential 
of a co-ordinated approach to a particular text. This is where in 
particular the future lies—in greater collaboration between scholars, 
especially if by that means different approaches can be combined in 
order to provide greater illumination. The epics themselves are the 
products of many minds and will yield their riches to those who 
approach them together. 
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relationships 35, 80, 430 
Bharatamafjari 319-20, 490 
Bharatas 46 


Bharatasavitrt 493 
Bharata-Yuddha 515 
Bharavi 487 
Bhargava, P. L. 379, 387-88 n. 9 
Bhargavas 22, 24, 62, 136, 140-41, 
155-57, 283-85, 394-95, 457, 460, 
462, 480, 484 
see also Aurva, Bhrgu, Cyavana, 
Rama Jamadagnya, Sukra, 
Uéanas, Valmiki 
Bhasa 486 
Bhaskara Ramayana 501 
Bhatnagar, V. 85, 322 
Bhatt, G. H. 380 n. 73, 382, 391 
n. 105 
Bhattacharji, S. 156-57 
Bhattacharyya, S. 329 
Bhatta Narayana 488 
Bhattatisvara 501 
Bhatti 487, 489, 514 
Bhavabhiti 488-89 
Bhavartha Ramayana 495 n. 53, 503, 
510 
Bhedabhedavadins 
bhiksus 241, 248 
Bhima 
exploits 31-34, 142, 172, 184, 
200, 230, 264, 479 
father of Ghatotkaca 213, 224 
ksatriya values 166, 174, 205, 
243, 264 
in later texts 486, 488 
meets Hanuman 142, 250, 286, 
478 ; 
reminds brothers of Siva 254 
son of Vayu 17, 29, 46, 68, 446 
weapons 182, 264 
yuvaraja 167-68 
Bhisma 
analogues 69-70 
birth 29, 135 
celibacy 222 
death 147, 152, 226, 229, 252, 
264 
exclusion from succession 217 
exploits 31-32, 146, 174, 177, 
186-87, 220, 463 
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ksatrya values 174-75 
teaching 29, 33, 147, 165, 167, 
169-170, 173, 185, 191, 199, 
207-9, 221, 224-25, 228, 238, 
246-48, 295, 310, 441 
tutored by Rama Jamadagnya 284, 
463 
vision of Krsna 250 
Bhitargaon relief 496 
Bhoja 490 
Bhojas 214 
Bhrgu 142, 208, 215, 303, 308, 457 
Bhirisravas 32, 174, 264 
Bhusundi Ramayana 494-95, 504 
Bhuvaneswar reliefs 497 
Biardeau, M. 62, 67, 71-74, 79, 
137-38, 140, 142 n. 106, 143 
n. 108, n. 110, 150, 249-51, 255, 
260 n. 61, 275, 284, 288 n. 131, 
290 n. 134, 321, 326-27, 335-36 
Bibliography (Epic and Puranic 
Bibliography) 512 n. 90 
Bigger, A. 288 n. 129 
birds 23, 100, 180, 192-96, 228, 381, 
417-19, 451 
Bisa Fataka 153 
Blackburn, S. H. 500 n. 6 
Bock-Raming, A. 294 n. 145 
Bohtlingk, Otto von 51, 83, 92 n. 19, 
345, 350, 353 n. 24 
Bonnemaison, S. 505 n. 73 
boons 29, 31, 35, 39, 66, 207, 222, 
235, 238, 244-45, 251-54, 256, 479 
Bopp, F. 42 
Botto, O. 41, 402 
bows 175, 180-81, 406 
Brahma 
birth from lotus/Visnu’s navel 236, 
308, 342, 456 
boons 39, 207, 256, 339, 401, 
444, 459 
creator 208, 221, 236, 256, 279, 
295, 305, 341, 444, 452 
cult, iconography 202, 236, 240, 
456 
father of Jambavat 
loka/sabha 234, 455 
names, titles 236, 444, 456, 458 
similes 99, 456 
status, trimiirih concept 24, 234, 
236-37, 252-53, 255, 263, 442, 
444, 456, 458, 461, 471 
teaching role 164-65, 169-70, 
248, 295 


444 
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validation of texts 7, 9-10, 23, 
70 
as variha 444, 461-62 
Brahmadatta 315, 317, 331 
brahmahatya/brahmanicide 79, 144, 
221, 223, 233, 240, 245, 256, 434, 
456, 458, 465 
Brahman 8, 270, 272-74, 276, 
290-91, 308, 311-12, 470 
Brahmanda Purina 329, 382, 494 


brahmans 
debates 15, 142, 196, 205, 309-10 
duties 163, 167, 204-6, 208, 215 


influence on texts 2, 7, 11, 
19-21, 45, 53, 130, 132, 136, 
147, 155-56, 159, 237, 284, 
325, 332, 394, 457, 460, 
470-71, 484, 522, 524 
inter-marriage 19, 213-14, 221 
Saura brahmans 248 
status 170, 173, 175, 191, 205, 
209, 228, 239, 242, 335, 425, 
436, 457 
terms used 426 
values 50, 52, 207, 210, 212-13, 
222, 225, 246, 268-69, 284, 
394, 426-28 
Vedas in brahman form 15 
Visvamitra becomes a brahman 33 
Brahma Purina 314, 317-18, 330, 457, 
492 
Brahmavawwarta Purina 492 
brahmodyas 12 
Braj 265 
Breunis, A. 92-93 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6, 11, 13 
Brhaddeata 6 
Brhannada 143 
Brhaspati 10, 164, 186-87, 213, 226, 
229, 335, 442 
Brhatsamhita 341, 472 
Brinkhaus, H. 209, 277, 280 n. 106, 
285, 313 n. 1, 319 n. 17, 320, 
330-32, 341 n. 78, 343, 471 
Brockington, Mary 81 n. 104, 
385-86, 431, 507 n. 79 
Brook (Peter) version of Mbh. 3, 513, 
518 
Brown, C. M. 241 
Buddha 26, 286-87 
Buddhacarita 395, 484-85 
Buddhism, Buddhist influence 45, 50, 
132, 145, 177, 242, 248, 264, 276, 
277 n. 102, 302-3, 305, 333, 335, 
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377-78, 382, 388, 392, 421, 425 

Buddhist versions 27, 317, 377-78, 
396, 401, 484-85, 493, 499, 514 

Buhler, G. 131-32 

buildings 204, 412-13, 434, 449 

van Buitenen, J. A. B. 16, 26 n. 59, 
42 n. 2, 62-63, 72 n. 87, 75, 122, 
134-35, 138-39, 141, 143-45, 147 
n. 122, 183, 187-88, 197, 199, 242, 
247, 292, 296 n. 149, 299 n. 152, 
304 n. 160, 321, 474-75, 519 

Bulcke, C. (Bulke, K.) 24, 378-79, 
381, 384-85, 390 

Burmese versions 514-15 

Burrow, T. 183 n. 29, 350 n. 19 


caesura 117, 120, 345, 373, 377 

Caitanya, K. 217 n. 71, 220 n. 74 

Caitraratha forest 99-100 

caityas 241, 449 

Callewaert, W. M. 517 

Campi Ramayana 490 

candalas 209, 427-28 

cannibalism 225 

Caraka, Carakasamhita 306 

Cardona, G. 440 

Carey, William 48-49 

Carvakas 248 

case system 83-84, 87-88, 89-91, 
346, 355-56 

cattle 163, 196-98, 204, 363, 409, 
418 

Cauppanamahapurisacarita 500 

causative verbs 89, 96, 352-55 

Cedis 199-200, 233 

celibacy 247 

Chanana, Dev Raj 410 

Chandogya Upanisad 5, 138, 257 

Chapple, C. K. 226 

chariots, charioteers 175-79, 184-85, 
188, 264, 271, 403-6, 409 

Charpentier, J. 136 n. 87, 283-84, 
391-92, 423 n. 33 

Chatterjee, Asoke 382 

Chatterji, Jatindra Mohan 296 n. 148 

Chaudhuri, N. 255 

chiasmus 103, 349, 360, 364 

China 189, 413-14 

Chinese versions 514 

Christianity 44, 52, 336-37, 511 

churning of the ocean 54, 235, 
279-80, 292, 447, 456, 458 

Cinas 134, 210 

Cirakarin 232 
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cities 163, 173, 184, 204, 411-12, 
422-23 

Citrakita 36, 384, 422 

Citrangada 76, 213, 221, 224 

Citrasikhandins 164, 296 

Cittasambhitta Fataka 317 

cloth, clothing 188-90, 226-27, 
413-14, 448 

clubs 175, 182-84, 264, 407 

Coedés, G. 515 

cognates 106, 365 

coinage, coins 136, 189-90, 266, 
327-28, 408 

Colas, G. 291 n. 136 

colour symbolism 208, 262, 278 

commentators 42, 58, 62, 64, 66-67, 
130, 389, 411, 449, 467, 469 

composition of narrative 23, 44-46, 
48, 55, 73, 78, 115, 131-33, 136, 
139, 431, 441, 474, 476-77, 482 

compounds see nominal composition 

conditional sentences 93-94 

conjugation 88-89, 96-97, 351-53 

athematic 352 
thematic 83 

copper 188, 411 

cosmogony 208, 233, 236, 256, 
279-80, 283, 288-89, 295, 306, 341, 
343, 385, 425, 444, 450, 461-62 

cosmography 145-46, 279 

cosmology 245, 274, 285, 296, 
304-5, 329, 340, 394, 463, 483 

court life 163, 167-68, 230, 403 

Couture, A. 313, 319 n. 16, 321, 
325, 336 n. 61, 343-44 

cows (veneration, as gifts) 
247, 436, 449, 457, 479 

creation myths see cosmogony 

curses 32, 39, 68, 144, 153, 238, 
260, 299, 339, 384, 428, 434, 
444, 446, 449, 451-52, 457, 470, 
483, 487 

Cyavana Bhargava 24, 153, 232, 395, 
460, 482 


196-97, 


van Daalen, L. A. 349-50, 362 n. 4, 
385 n. 91, 386 n. 94, 388, 391 
n. 105 
Dadhica 232 
Dahlmann, Joseph 46-47, 74, 132 
Daksa 16, 46, 150, 249, 252, 455 
Dallapiccola, A. L. 498 n. 59, n. 60 
Dalmia-Liideritz, V. 511 
Damayanti see Nala 
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dancers, dancing 230, 438-39 
Danda 393, 401, 421 
Dandaka forest 36, 385, 421-22, 479 
dandaniti 163, 165 
Dandekar, R. N. 21 n. 50, 58 n. 55, 
n. 56, 60 n. 59, 257 
Dandin 488 
Daradas 207, 209-10 
Darmesteter, J. 130, 155 
Das, Nobin Chandra 52 
Dasgaratha 
asvamedha 35, 154, 380-82, 
432-33, 457-58, 480, 483 
death 35-36, 380, 383-84 
epithets 367 
funeral 15, 435-36 
goes to svarga 39, 391, 443, 450 
growth of text 66 
kills ascetic boy 35, 49, 383, 
427, 452, 454 
king of Ayodhya 35, 400-1, 403 
Dasaratha Fataka 27, 50, 377-78, 499 
dating 
Hv. 319-20, 326-29, 332, 334, 
337-38, 341, 344 
Mbh. 26, 43, 45, 47-48, 53, 
121, 127, 130-37, 156-58, 199, 
236, 257, 261, 264-67, 283-84, 
286-87, 486, 497 
Adiparvan 122, 135-37, 207 
Sabha@parvan 189, 201, 259 
Aranyakaparvan 135, 140, 142 
Virataparvan 143 
Udyogaparvan 144-45 
Bhismaparvan 146 
Bhagavadgita 44, 130, 
147-48, 268, 275 
Dronaparvan 148-49 
Kamaparan 126, 149 
Salyaparvan 150 
Sauptikaparvan 151 
Santiparvan 152, 241, 293, 
296, 301-2, 305-6 
Anusasanaparvan 131-33, 153 
Asvamedhikaparvan 153-54 
Asramavasikaparvan 154-55 
Mausalaparwan 155 
Mahaprasthanikaparoan 155 
Svargarohanaparvan 155 
Ram. 27, 34, 50, 65, 140, 377, 
379-83, 388, 392-93, 395, 
398-400, 411, 413-14, 421-22, 
426, 438-39, 448, 462, 472, 
486, 496-97 
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Datta, Michael Madhusudan 504 

Dattatreya 288, 342-43 

De, S. K. 85, 143 n. 111, 235, 255 
n. 45, 257 n. 47 

death 33, 205, 215, 224, 234, 238-39, 
245, 272, 309, 443 

deer 192, 225, 417 

Dehejia, V. 496 n. 54 

Della Casa, C. 50 n. 31 

demonstrative pronouns 92, 360 

denominative verbs 89, 353 

Deogarh panels 287, 472, 496 

Derrett, J.D. M. 22 n. 52 

Deshpande, M. M. 258-59 

desiderative forms 96-97, 139, 355, 
357 

destiny, fate 33, 239, 245, 260, 451 

detachment 272, 274, 277 

Deussen, P. 215 n. 67 

Dev, Amiya 143-44 

Devaki 315, 337-39 

Devangarh statues 341 

Devaprabhasiri 493 

Devayani and Sarmistha 206, 223 

dharma 61, 74, 164-65, 171, 208-9, 
219, 226, 238, 242-44, 245 n. 28, 
264, 277, 287, 343, 391, 425, 453, 
464-66 

Dharma (god) 29, 68, 250, 253, 291, 


dharmasastra 47, 174, 402-3, 426, 428, 
440, 459, 485-86 
Dhatr 180, 208, 234, 455, 459 
Dhaumya 168, 202, 478, 481 
Dhrstadyumna 31, 187 
Dhrtarastra 
acknowledges Krsna 259-60 
analogues 68-69, 71, 77 
birth 24, 28, 217, 222 
death 33, 227 
disqualified from kingship by 
blindness 29, 167, 217 
fathers son on vaisya 213 
hears Samjaya’s account of 
battle 17, 31, 210 
moral issues 243, 245 
regency 29-30, 32, 168, 191 
Dhwanyaloka 490-91 
dice-game 16-17, 30, 45-46, 53-54, 
69, 73, 75, 111, 139, 171, 187-90, 
197, 206, 217, 243-45, 258 
didactic elements (Hv.) 332 
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didactic elements (Mbh.) 8, 20, 33, 
45, 47-48, 54, 74, 103, 105-6, 108, 
131-32, 134, 152, 155, 159, 163-65, 
169-70, 172-73, 175, 178, 182, 
186, 190-91, 193, 196, 199, 205, 
222, 223, 229, 246, 248, 267-77, 
374, 483, 485-86, 524-25 

didactic elements (Ram.) 14, 36, 395, 
402, 408, 425, 440-41, 483-84 


diksé 16, 75, 153 
Dimmitt, C. 464 
Diti 382 


Divanji, P. C. 67 
Diwekar, H.-R. 363 n. 42 
Dixit, V. V. 6n. 12 
Donnet, D. 140 
dowry 221, 432 
Dramidas/Dramilas 207, 209 
Draupadi 
analogues 
115, 140 
death 34 
dice-game, in sabha 30, 53, 55, 
171, 206, 214, 217, 220, 223, 
258, 263-64, 271 
as goddess, cult 263, 500, 507 
Jayadratha episode 172, 225 
as Krsna 46, 263 
ksatriya values 242-44 
in later texts 488, 490 
marriage 19, 29, 73, 77, 198, 
220, 224, 244-45, 251 
linked with Siva 252 
as Sri 251, 263, 445 
at Virata’s court 31, 143, 171, 
205, 218, 243-44 
Dravidian languages, culture 
Drdha, Drdhasamdha 71 
Drona 
analogues 71 
death 31-32, 174, 226, 238, 
244, 247, 264, 310 
exploits 29, 172, 187, 198, 264 
tutored by Rama Jamadagnya 284, 
463 


68-69, 71, 74, 76, 


181, 338 


Drupada 29, 168-69, 172, 198, 224 

Dubuisson, D. 79-80, 465, 519 

Duhsanta 167, 192, 220, 223, 244, 
487 

DuhSadsana 30-31, 147, 490 

Dumézil, Georges 18, 67-76, 79-80, 
139, 143 n. 108, 150, 187 n. 35, 
249-50, 465, 519 

Dundubhi 389 
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Dunham, J. 60 n. 58 

Durkheim, Emile 53 

Durvasas 55, 115, 138, 247, 251, 259 

Duryodhana 
analogues 18, 74, 77 
army 31, 176-77, 179 
cattle-expedition 190, 196 
death 32, 174, 182, 264 
dice-game 30, 263-64 
envies Pandavas 30, 169, 189 
inversion theory 43, 132 
Krsna’s theophany 258, 271 
ksatriya values 164, 243 
in later texts 486, 488 

Dittaghatotkaca 486 

Diitavakya 486 

Dvaitavana 196, 203, 240 

Dvaitins 248 

Dvaraka/Dvaravati 34, 55, 162-63, 

183, 186, 199, 258-59, 261, 315-16, 
336-37, 342 

Dvipada Ramayana 501 

Dvisamdhana 488 

Dvita 296-97 

Dyaus/Dyu 69-70 


Earth (goddess) 40, 278, 280-82, 315, 
341, 454 

economic system 187-91, 333, 408-9 

Eder, M. 269 n. 85 

Edgerton, F. 57-59, 84-85, 119-20, 
123-24, 134, 139, 303-4 

Edholm, Erik af 338 n. 69 

education 229, 437-38 

Ekalavya 211, 264, 505 

Ekanamia 315, 341 

Ekantins 299 

Ekata 296-97 

Eknath 495 n. 53, 503, 510 

elephants 176, 178-79, 184-85, 
188, 192-93, 198, 362-63, 404—5, 
417-18 

Elira reliefs 393, 497 

Emeneau, M. B. 148, 181 n. 22, 
487, 490 

emphasis, emphatic particles 97, 
105-7, 110-11, 352, 360-61, 
364-66, 369 

Emisa 280 

enjambement 104 

entertainment 230, 438-39 

Entwistle, A. W. 265, 344 n. 87, 472 

envoys 168, 201, 205 

epic Sanskrit 82-98, 322, 351-52, 522 
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epigraphic evidence 134, 136, 
266-67, 301-2, 344, 372, 500, 
514-16 

epithets 98, 157, 169, 181, 365-68, 
369-70, 446 

eroticism 259, 265, 316, 330, 338, 
483, 487 

eschatology 67, 69, 73, 142, 150, 
249, 285, 463 

Esnoul, Anne-Marie 152 n. 139, 292 
n. 139, 295 n. 146, 298 n. 150 

ethics/moral issues/conventions 1-2, 
25, 33, 36, 39, 43-44, 47, 

53-55, 61, 66, 72, 74, 134, 
145-147, 153, 155, 167, 172, 
174-76, 196, 205, 221, 242-45, 
258, 264-77, 335, 369, 385, 387, 
394-95, 408, 429, 431, 437, 
440-41, 447, 452-54, 480 

European reception 516-18 

Evans, K. 498 n. 58 

expiation 238, 240, 245 

Ezuttaccan 501 


Falk, H. 84 n. 229, 439, 485 

family relationships 428-31 

fasts 248 

fate see destiny 

Fausboll, M. V. 235 

Ferrari d’Occhieppo, K. 438 n. 55, 
460 n. 29 

festivals 233 

figures of speech see alamkaras 

Filliozat, J. 266 n. 75 

Filliozat, P.-S. 440 

Fitzgerald, J. L. 7, 63, 519 

Flueckiger, J. B. 507 n. 79 

folk narratives 24 n. 55, 55, 78-81, 
224, 282, 385, 396, 440, 495, 502 
n. 68, 507, 522 

food 163, 191-92, 196-98, 225, 227, 
241, 246-47, 415 

formule, formulaic expression, 
stereotyped expressions 7 n. 17, 
12, 17, 99-100, 102-16, 148-49, 
181, 185, 243, 322-25, 347-48, 359, 
361-72, 388, 390, 394-97, 415, 419, 
442-43, 445-46, 461, 465, 473, 
475-76 

fortifications 173, 186, 204, 412 

Fosse, L. M. 523 

frame-stories 2, 6, 17-18, 25, 28, 35, 
517 

Frauwallner, E. 303-6 
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Free, K. B. 518 n. 102 

Fritz, J. M. 498 n. 59 

funeral practices 15, 32, 37, 77, 
217-18, 226-29, 435-37 

future tenses 83, 92, 94, 147, 346, 
351-52 


Gail, A. J. 280 n. 106, 284-87, 329, 
393, 497 n. 55 

Gajendragadkar, S. N. 99 n. 27 

Galava 142, 203, 218-19 

ganas, ganikas 214 

Gandhamadana_ 141-42 

Gandhari 29, 32-33, 46, 144, 227, 
255 

Gandharvas 102, 196, 214, 307, 446 

Gandhi, M. K. 509, 517 

Ganega 2-3, 21, 136, 489 

Ganga (goddess) 115, 135, 224, 411, 
456, 485 

Ganga (river) 25-26, 28-29, 32, 133, 
159-61, 198-99, 218, 227, 314, 383, 
419-22, 447, 457, 459-60, 479 

Garbe, R. 244 n. 25, 293-94 n. 144 

Garbhagita 493 

Garuda 203, 442 


enmity to snakes 5, 235, 280, 
340, 444-45 
independent figure 38, 235, 
444-45 
in similes 99, 362 
steals amrta 235, 386, 445 
links with Visnu 144, 235 
Garuda Purana 109 
Gautami 219 
Gehrts, H. 16, 74-75, 80, 139 


genealogies 115, 214, 315, 318, 
329-32, 335 n. 59, 341, 385, 
428, 450, 461-62, 470, 476, 479, 
483, 487 

geographical data 142, 198-204, 210, 
388, 395, 400, 420-24, 484 

gerundives 84, 95, 354, 358 

gerunds 83, 95, 350 

Ghatotkaca 31, 148-49, 213, 224, 486 

Ghora (rt) 257 

Ghose, Aurobindo 505 

Ghosiindi inscription 267, 301 

Girdhar 503 

Girivraja 200, 421-22 

Gitomer, D. L. 245 n. 28, 488 

Glucklich, A. 393 n. 113 

Gobhila Grhyasiitra 15 

Gobind Singh 503 
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Godavari (river) 423, 436 

goddess cult 255, 263, 266, 500, 507 

Gokhale, V. D. 86 n. 11 

gold 101, 180, 182-84, 188-89, 191, 
410-11 

golden deer 37, 74, 77, 374, 386-87, 
431, 435, 451, 464, 480, 489 

see also Marica 

Goldman, R. P. 65, 140-41, 157, 
244-45 n. 25, 284-85, 350 n. 19, 
379-80, 382, 385, 394-95, 430, 
433, 452, 466-67, 475 n. 5, 
520 n. 104 

Gombrich, R. 378, 384 n. 89 

Gonda, J. 70, 96, 247 n. 29, 444 

Gopratara 479 

Govardhana, Mt 260, 262, 315, 
332-33, 335, 338, 340 

Govindacarya Svami, A. 338 n. 69 

Grierson, G. A. 3 n. 6, 51-52, 293 
n. 144 

Grintser, P. A. 18, 78-79, 103 n. 30, 
104-5, 365, 379 

growth of text (Hv.) 317-20, 325-32, 
329-32, 339-40, 342 

growth of text (Mbh.) 132-33, 
135-37, 139, 152, 226, 233, 240, 
249-50, 255, 258-59, 267-70, 275, 
313-14, 342, 368, 484, 525 

growth of text (Ram.) 348, 350-51, 
359, 367, 377-97, 431, 462, 484 

Griinendahl, R. 141 

Guha 36, 403, 415, 421 

gunas 272, 276, 298, 303-5 

Guruge, A. 379, 410 n. 19, 411, 
420 n. 28, 423 n. 33, 433, 435-36, 
450 n. 14 


Hacker, P. 137, 239, 278, 281, 288, 
306, 463 n. 35 
hairstyles 223, 415, 448 
Halayudha see Balarama 
Hamsa (pradurbhava) 278-79, 288 
Hanuman 39, 444 
birth and childhood 
413, 433, 446 
epithets 368, 446 
ethics 408 
explores and burns Lanka, 
returns to Rama 38, 375, 
386, 389-90 
fetches herbs 376, 480 
finds Sita 14-15, 38, 375, 386, 
390, 439-40 


138, 392, 
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in later texts 504, 508 
meets Bhima 142, 250, 286, 479 
minister of Sugriva 37, 387-88, 
402, 451 
status 390, 410 
Hanumannataka 490 
Hara, M. 23 n. 53, 94, 112, 151, 
153, 238-40, 361, 522 
Hara (Siva) 253, 255 
Harahinas 210 
Hardy, F. 314, 327, 330, 338 n. 68 
Hari 146 n. 117, 270, 287-88, 
291-92, 461 
Harimedhas 144, 296 
Harwamsa 26, 50, 108, 259, 281, 
313-44, 388, 492, 524 
Harwamsapurana 493 
Harivara Vipra 503 
Harwyaya 328 
Harsacarita. 487 
Hart, G. L. 338 
Hastinapura 29, 55, 160, 197-99 
Hauer, J. W. 267 
Hawley, J. S. 340-41 
Hayagriva/Hayaisiras 
287-88, 343 
Hazra, R. C. 4 
Hein, N. 107, 157, 333 n. 55, 334, 
369, 506-7 
Held, G. J. 53-54, 62, 70, 187 
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hell 222, 237, 247, 339, 443, 451 
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Hess, L. 505 n. 73 
hiatus 85, 139, 149, 345, 375, 396 
Hidimba 213, 224, 486 
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Hikayat Sri Rama 514 
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55 n. 48, 69 n. 78, 73-74, 75 
n. 93, 138-39, 143-44, 149-50, 
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415 n. 24, 445 n. 9, 449, 473, 477, 
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218, 333, 404-6, 417 
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462, 508 n. 83 
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hunting 191-92, 205, 225, 415, 
417-18 

Hutchins, F. G. 321 

hymns (epic) 12, 122, 234, 251, 275 
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428, 450, 460-62, 487 
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232-33, 236, 256, 362, 442, 
456, 458 
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442-43, 456 
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278, 282-83, 316, 382, 433-34, 
443, 456-57, 470 
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250, 256, 443 
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391, 403 
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470, 456 
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similes 99, 232-33, 281, 362, 
445, 460 
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Tramavatéram 500, 507 
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ithasa 1, 4-6, 21 
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ivory 183, 189 


Jabali 384 n. 89, 440 
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Jauminiya Brahmana 137 
Jainism, Jains 26-27, 226, 248, 
264, 287, 304, 317, 333, 335, 401, 
492-93, 499-501, 514 
Jamadagni 141, 219, 283 
Jambavat 444 
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in Mbh. 200, 216, 219, 303, 
306-7, 310 
in Ram. 35, 77, 421, 428, 446, 
455 
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Janamejaya 
asvamedha 6, 316, 335 
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214, 315 
pilgrimage 240 
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21-22, 28, 45, 137, 162 
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japa 246, 436, 459 
Japanese versions 514 
Jarasamdha 29, 54-55, 79, 140, 
162, 174, 200, 252, 259, 263, 265, 
315-16, 333, 493 
Jaratkaru 137, 151, 224 
Jatakamala 153 
Jata@yus 15, 36-38, 385, 436, 450, 483 
Javanese versions 513-16 
Jayadeva 490 
Jayadratha 31, 172, 174, 225, 252-54 
Jayadrathbabh 503 
jewels 189, 410 
Jezié, M. 269, 275 
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justice 165, 170-71, 209, 221, 401, 
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Kabandha 37, 386, 436, 452, 470 
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Kadru and Vinaté 5, 206, 280 
Kahavalt 499 

Kaikeyr 35-36, 66, 80, 432-33 


Kailasa 142, 455 

Kala, kala, Kalavadins 40, 245, 248, 
254, 394 
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Kalayavana 315, 333 

Kalidasa 329, 392-93, 486-88, 490, 
498 

Kaliya 339-40 

Kalkin 142, 213, 279, 287, 289, 
342-43 
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Kalyanov, V. I. 174, 217 n. 70 

kama 164-65, 453 

Kama, Kandarpa 99, 442 
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Kampan 500, 507 
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Kamsa 54-55, 260, 264, 315-16, 
319, 321, 337-40, 481, 493 

Kaijici reliefs 497-98 

Kane, P. V. 438 n. 55 

Kanjilal, D. K. 391-92 

Kannasia Raméyanam 501 

Kapila 215, 303-4, 306, 461, 481 

Kapp, D. B. 507 n. 79 

karma 33, 61, 142, 234, 244-46, 248, 
268, 272, 277, 339, 451 
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acknowledges Krsna 16, 259 
analogues 68, 71, 149-50 
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tutored by Rama Jamadagnya 284, 
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Kamabhara 486 
Karttikeya 100, 153 
Karve, Iravati 62, 216-17, 224, 394 
Kasi (Varanasi) 135, 200, 202 
Kasiramdas 502 
Kasyapa 280, 282, 425 
Kathasaritsigara 485 
Katha Upanisad 13, 272 
Katre, S. L. 11-12, 260 n. 61 
Katre, 8S. M. 93 
Katz, R. C. 150-51, 293, 300 
Kauravas (sons of Dhrtarastra) 25, 
43-45, 52-54, 61, 70-71, 132, 
143, 238 
see also indwidual names and Kurus 
Kausalya 15, 35, 80, 419, 434, 436, 
447, 450-51, 483, 495 
Kausika Paippaladi 246 
Kausika Ramayana 501 
Kausika Sittra 6 
Kautiliya Arthasastra 164, 167, 169, 174 
Kaviratna Sarasvati 503 
Kavya see Usanas 
kavya 23, 321, 347, 385 
Keith, A. B. 27, 52, 337, 346, 377 
Kennedy, J. 52, 336-37 
Keralas 201, 210 
Kesin 260 
Khair, G. S. 268 
Khajuraho sculptures 
Khan, B. 450 
Khandava forest 
233, 235 
Khara 37, 386, 408 
Khmer versions 514-15 
Kibe, M. V. 391-92, 423 
Kicaka 30-31, 171, 204-5, 218, 244 
Killingley, S.-Y. 516 n. 97, 518 
n. 102 
kinship terms 
428-29 
kingship 28, 66, 75, 139, 163, 
165-71, 173, 334-35, 383, 400-2, 
425, 437, 467-68, 520 
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Kinsley, D. 337 n. 63 
Kiratanuniya 487 
Kiratas 200, 207, 209-11, 426 
Siva as Kirata 250-51, 292, 487 
Kirfel, W. 84, 146, 203 n. 50, 317, 


45, 176-77, 187, 263, 
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29, 138-39, 197, 


101, 214, 216, 224, 
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319, 356 n. 31, 357 n. 32, 382-83, 
392 
Kirste, J. 131-32 
Kiskindha 37-38, 410-11, 416, 
422-24, 498 
Klaes, N. 244 n. 23 
Klein-Terrada, R. 153 
Knipe, D. M. 445 n. 8 
knowledge 294, 298, 300, 307-8, 311 
Kolver, B. 381 n. 77 
Kosala 26, 200-1, 421 
Kosambi, D. D. 262 
Koskikallio, P. 22 n. 52, 154 n. 145, 
493 n. 48 
Kratu 164, 296 
kraufcavadha episode 23, 381, 424, 491 
Krishnan, Y. 451 n. 15 
Krsasva_ 80 
Krsna 
advice 32, 144, 174, 192, 220, 
251-52, 258, 264 
analogues 44, 52, 69-70, 140, 
293 
avatara/pradurbhava 237, 249, 259, 
270, 273, 278-79, 281, 329, 
338, 342-44, 461, 471 
birth 44, 291-92, 315, 321, 337 
burns Khandava forest 29, 139, 
233 
charioteer 31, 177, 271 
childhood and youthful 
exploits 259-60, 264-65, 
315, 321, 327, 335-41, 481 
conquests 200-1, 211, 315-16, 
321 
death 25, 34, 133, 226, 261, 
310, 313, 318 
divinity, cult 9, 16, 52, 71-75, 
132, 137-38, 140, 208, 256-67, 
270-71, 273-77, 291-92, 295, 
299, 302, 307, 317, 336, 340, 
342, 344 
eroticism 259, 265, 316, 330, 
338 
ethics, morality 258, 264, 
267-77 
flight to Dvaraka 55, 162, 
315-16, 333 
Gopala/Govinda 257, 259-60, 
265-66, 316-17, 330, 332, 
334-40, 342 
growth of Mbh. 43, 45, 48, 54, 
132, 146, 154, 157, 258-59 
in Harwamsa 26, 155, 313-44 
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ksatriya values 
in later texts 
513 
names, epithets 262-63, 323, 
327, 336, 341-42, 367, 461 
as Narayana 72-73, 137, 261, 
263, 277-78, 291-92, 295, 340, 
342, 471 
peace embassy 31, 174, 206, 
243, 250, 258 
revives Pariksit 17, 150-51, 249 
sculptures and paintings 321, 
340-41, 344, 498-99 
symbolic interpretations 46, 62 
teaching role 31, 33, 153, 238 
theophanies 73-74, 125, 250, 
258-59, 271, 274-75, 277, 344 
worships Siva 250, 254 
Yadava/Vrsni/Andhaka chief 
155, 163, 199, 214, 256-58, 
260-62, 315-16, 329, 331, 336 
Krsna see Draupadi 
Krsnabhakti 501 
Krttibas 501-2 
ksatriya Sanskrit 82-83 
ksatriyas 
duties, role 7, 36, 47-48, 163, 
165-66, 175, 178, 206-8, 239, 
243, 272, 367, 426-27, 437 
influence on texts 18, 62, 138, 
140-41, 157 
inter-marriage 19, 213-14, 221 
values 75, 174, 205, 213-14, 
231, 246 
Ksemendra 319-20, 490 
Kubera 39, 99, 302, 442 
Kuiper, F. B. J. 70-71, 445 n. 9 
Kulacékarar/Kulasekhara 472, 489, 500 
Kulkarni, E. D. 85-88, 92-93, 
95-96, 98 
Kulkarni, V. M. 499 n. 64 
Kumar, Krishna 399 
Kumarasambhava 487 
Kumaravyasa 501 
Kumbakonam sculptures 497-98 
Kumbha Jataka 484 
Kumbhakarna 38-39, 71, 77, 376, 
430, 444, 451 
Kundla Fataka 484 
Kundamala 489 
Kunti 
analogues 115 
birth of Pandavas 
218, 222, 394 


205, 243, 335-36 
488, 490-95, 507, 


8, 23, 29, 
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blesses Draupadi 224 
death 33, 227 
ksatriya values 
marriage 220 
mother of Karna 68-69, 174, 
219-20, 223-24, 483 
kiirma 279-80, 289 
Kiirma Purina 492 
Kuruksetra 25, 28, 46, 139, 198, 
204, 286 
Kurup, J. W. 16, 142 n. 104, n. 106, 
250, 254 n. 43, 295 n. 146 
Kurup, P. Kunhirama 489 n. 39 
Kurus (tribe/dynasty) 198-99 
Kurus (Uttara) 6, 200, 223, 228 
KuSa and Lava 2, 16, 23, 40, 71, 
379, 394-95, 422, 428, 439, 491, 
495, 501 
kuSilavas 20, 22, 53, 71, 155, 394-95, 
470 
kitastha 276 


175, 206 


lac-house episode 29, 205 
Laksmana 
accompanies Rama 35-39, 439, 
465, 479 
analogues 79 
birth 35, 379 
character 36, 391, 430-31, 453 
compared to Visnu 445, 460-61, 
465 
death 40, 394 
description of winter 385, 420 
epithets 367 
kills Indrajit 39, 469 
in later texts 489, 492, 504 
sexuality 430-31, 435 
sons 422 
Laksmi 100, 171, 442, 445 
Laksmisa 501 
Lal, B. B. 133, 159-61, 398-99 
Lallemant, J. 77 
Lanka 35, 37-39, 386, 391, 399-400, 
410-11, 416, 418, 420-21, 423 
Laotian versions 514-15 
Lariviere, R. W. 467 n. 43 
Larson, G. J. 303 n. 158 
Lassen, C. 43-44, 49-50, 382 
Lavana 40, 328 
leather 184 
Lefeber, R. 66-67, 144, 387 n. 95, 
388 n. 99 
Lesny, V. 382 
Leumann, E. 317 
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Lévi, S. 19 n. 47, 22, 388 

light-imagery 238, 246, 257 n. 51, 
275, 290, 297, 309-10 

Lillie, A. 51 

lineage 27-28, 163 

linga cult 255, 449, 455 

lions 192-93, 195, 362-63, 418 

Lipner, J. 521 n. 105 

literary technique 143, 220 n. 74, 
348-49, 385-86, 431, 476, 522-23 

lokapalas 302, 402, 444-45, 459 

Lomapada 382, 478 

Lommel, H. 142, 217, 380 n. 73 

Long, J. B. 245 

Lorinser, F. 44 

lotus 74, 101, 192-93, 233, 363, 420 

Liiders, H. 56-57, 140, 381 n. 97, 
484 n. 27 

Ludwig, A. 46 

lunar dynasty (somavamsa) 28, 315 

Lutgendorf, P. 505 n. 73, 506 n. 74, 
508-9 n. 84, 512 


Macy, C. 505 n. 73 

Madhava 261, 461 

Madhava Kandali 503 

Madhyamayayoga 486 

Madras (tribe) 166, 201 

Madri 29, 218, 394 

Magadha, Magadhas 26, 29, 
199-200, 262, 265, 315, 382, 421 

Magha 488 

magic 230, 238, 246, 309, 311 

Mahabharatatatparyanimaya 396 

Mahabhasya 337 

Mahanarayana Upanisad 

Mahdanataka 490 

Mahapurana 499 

Maharadia Lawana 515 

Mahaviracarita 488 

Mahendra (mountain) 284-86 

mahesvara/mahdadeva (as general 
term) 393, 446, 455 n. 24 

Mahisakas/Mahisyas 210-11 

Maitri Upanisad 12, 108 

Malay versions 514-15 

Malinar, A. 513 n. 92 

Mallas 166, 200 

Mamallapuram relief 497 

Mandavya 244 

Mandhatr 6, 165, 482 

Mandodari 435, 437, 467, 469 

Mankad, D. R. 388 

Manthara 35, 433 
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Mantra Ramayanas 503 
mantras 246, 291, 344, 459 
Manu 21, 164-65, 169, 229, 257, 
401, 412, 486 
saved by fish 10, 279, 289 
Manu (Daksa’s daughter) 425 
manuscript transmission 2, 49, 59-60, 
78, 131-32 
see also recensions, written 
transmission 
Manusmrti 108-9, 153, 156, 174, 290, 
485-86 
Marica 35, 37, 374, 386-87, 435, 
469 
see also golden deer 
Marici 164, 296 
Markandeya 8-10, 54, 142, 156, 
212-13, 236, 250, 273, 278, 280, 
286, 291, 341-42, 476, 479 
Markandeya Purana 109 
marriage 
between vamas 19, 209, 211, 
213, 217, 221, 427 
cross-cousin 217 
practices 76, 219-20, 429, 
431-32 
Maruts 79, 442 
Marutta 154 
Masson, J. L. 334 n. 58, 381 n. 77, 
385, 387 n. 95, 430 
Matali 39, 443, 452, 470 
Matanga 209, 389 n. 101, 427 
Matchett, F. 313-14, 329, 339 n. 73, 
340 
Mathura/Madhura 40, 52, 55, 
162-63, 199, 257, 261-62, 265, 
302, 315, 328, 342, 344, 422 
sculptures 341-42, 344, 416 
Matilal, B. K. 244 n. 23, 264, 453 
matriarchy 224, 341 
matsya (pradurbhava) 279 
matsyanydya 165 
Matsya Purana 109, 136, 157, 388 
Matsyas 175, 199-200, 204 
Maudgalya 247, 252 
Mauss, Marcel 53, 187 
Mazumdar, B. C. 255, 328 
McElvaney, M. 274 n. 95 
McGregor, R. S. 504 n. 71, 508 n. 84 
meat-eating 163, 196, 225, 248, 
332-33, 335, 415-16, 418 
medicine 229, 438 
meditation 273-74, 310-12, 395 
Meenakshi, K. 88-90, 359 n. 34 
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Megasthenes 257 

Meghadita 498 

Meghnadbadh kabya 504 

Mehendale, M. A. 95-96, 138 n. 92, 
139, 192 


Mehoji 503 
Mehta, M. M. 136 
Meisig, K. 142 n. 107 


Menon, A. G. 504 n. 72 
menstruation 30, 223, 434 
Meru, Mt 228 
metaphors 263, 310-12 
see also riipaka 
metre/metrics 51, 53, 117-30, 136, 
139, 143-44, 152, 268, 275, 
345-46, 349-50, 361, 373-77, 
383, 387-91, 523 
metronymics 217 
Meyer, J. J. 233 n. 2 
Michell, G. 498 n. 59 
Michelson, T. 345-46 
Miller, B. S. 24 n. 54 
Mimamsa 248, 454, 459 
minerals 101, 410 
miniature paintings 321, 496, 499, 503 
ministers 163, 167-69, 403-4 
Minkowski, C. Z. 17-18 
Mirashi, V. V. 328-29 
Mishra, K. C. 210 n. 61 
missionaries 48-49 
Mithila 35, 382 
Mitra 68, 70, 100, 204, 234, 239, 446 
Mitra, Ananda 512 n. 91 
Mlecchas 201, 207-14, 287, 328, 426 
Modhera reliefs 497 
Modhey, S. C. 234 n. 4 
moksa 61, 216, 239, 246, 267, 272, 
274-75, 300, 304, 306, 450-51 
Molé, M. 51, 80 
Molla Ramayana 501 
monarchy 28, 163, 165-71, 173, 425 
Moropant 503 
Mrtyu 149, 224 
Mucukunda 333 
Mudgala 247 
Mujmalit’-t-Tawartkh 515 
Muktesvar 503 
Mukutatadita 488 
Mundaka Upanisad 83 
Murari 489-90 
music 184, 230, 438-39, 517 
Muslim versions, influence 503, 514-15 
myths, mythology, mythologisation 
18, 28, 46, 48, 50-51, 67-75, 
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78-79, 150-51, 157, 197, 203, 
249-51, 263, 275, 279-83, 288-89, 
385, 410-11, 423-24, 434, 456 


Nacharkherha panels 496 

Nagas (tribe) 213, 224, 424 

Nagas, naga-worship 234, 261-62, 
339-40, 424 

Nahusa 12, 144, 153, 233, 239, 482 

Naimisa forest sages 2, 7, 17, 22, 28, 
178 


Naisadhacarita 490 
Nakula 29, 33-34, 68, 168, 201-2, 
210-11 
Nala (Vanara) 38 
Nala and Damayanti 42, 140, 189, 
219-20, 222, 454, 481-82, 490 
Nalakibara 446 
Nalanda reliefs 
Nalayani 252 
Namuci 256, 282, 470 
Nanaghat inscription 267, 302 
Nanavati, Rajendra I. 139-40 
Nanda (Krsna’s foster-father) 315, 341 
Nandigrama 36, 398 
Nandin 455 
Nannaya 500 
Nara 54, 144, 250, 252, 263, 291-93 
Narada 
in Ch. Up. 5 
in Hv. 313, 315, 329, 339 
in Mbh. 8-9, 33, 144, 151, 173, 
183, 190-91, 202, 219, 225, 
229, 250, 291, 295, 297-300, 
336, 479 
in Ram. 2, 7, 14, 22-23, 35, 
395, 425, 437, 454 
Narahari/Kumara Valmiki 501 
Narasimha/Nrsimha 278-83, 289, 
320, 328, 342-43, 471 
Narasimha Moorty, C. L. 393 
Narayana 8-10, 24, 54, 72-73, 137, 
141-42, 144, 154, 235-37, 250, 
252-53, 261, 263, 270, 277-78, 
280-82, 289-302, 307, 341-43, 449, 
460-61, 470-71, 480 
Narayanakavi 491 
Narayana Rao, Velcheru 507 n. 79 
Narmada 200 
Nasik inscription 302 
natural world 100-1, 191-96, 
362-63, 417-20, 524 
in mythology 46, 71, 245 
Neevel, W. G. 299-300 
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Néve, F. 217 n. 69 
Neveleva, S. L. 99 n. 27, 236 n. 13 
Nila 338 
Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. 482 n. 22 
Nilakantha: text and commentary 42, 
58, 62, 130, 233 n. 2 
Nirrti 453 
mrvana 247, 310 
Nisadas 36, 200, 202, 205, 209-11, 
424 
Nisakara 389, 440 
niyoga 217, 221-22, 225, 433, 435 
nominal composition 84, 99, 102, 
324, 346-47, 356-58, 361, 364, 418 
long compounds 112, 149, 324, 
356, 358-59, 375, 387-90, 392, 
397, 461 
nominal system 87-91, 346, 355-56 
agent nouns 354 
declension, morphology 83-84, 
88, 355-56 
van Nooten, B. A. 98, 127-28, 475 
nouns s¢ nominal composition, 
nominal system 
number (dual/plural) 
351 
numerals 356-57 
Nyaya 454, 459 


83, 89, 346, 


oaths 94, 153, 174, 176, 222 

Oberlies, T. 13 n. 29, 17, 141, 521 

O’Connor, G. 518 n. 102 

Odyssey 347 

Oldenberg, H. 4, 45, 52-53, 55, 117, 
130, 376 n. 60 

Olivelle, P. 215, 241, 448 

Oltramare, P. 268-69 

omens 39, 102, 246, 463 

optative mood 86, 93-94 

oral composition 2-5, 19-20, 22-23, 
26-27, 34, 40, 62, 68, 78, 103-5, 
110, 113-15, 131, 294, 347-49, 
365-66, 369, 372, 378, 386, 
395-96, 474, 522 

ornaments, ornamentation 
223, 386, 408, 413-15 

Osian sculpture 498 

Otto, R. 258 n. 53, 267, 290 n. 133 


182, 189, 


Padma Purina 153, 381, 492 
Pahlavas 201-2, 207, 209-10, 328, 
422, 426 
Painted Grey Ware 
Pampabharata 501 


133, 159-62, 398 
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Pampa Ramayana 501 
Pafcadast 494 
Paficalas/Paficalas 52, 150, 198-200, 
300 
Pafcaratra 486 
Paficaratra 33, 142, 146, 151, 261, 
278, 290-302, 459, 492 
Paficasikha 303-6 
Pafcatantra 18, 108-9, 485, 517 
Paficavati 36-37, 422 
Pandavacarit (of Visnudas) 504 
Pandavacarita (of Devaprabhasiri) 493 
Pandavapratapa 503 
Pandavapurana 493 
Pandavas (see also individual names) 
analogues 77 
aspects of Siva 252 
background 6, 79, 162 
family relationships 428 
growth of Mbh. 44-46, 48, 
54-55, 67, 72, 81, 132, 147 
marriages 55, 213, 220 
metronymics 216 
narrative 19, 29, 73, 139, 143, 
150, 197, 205, 210, 212, 225, 
227, 233 
rivalry with Kauravas 25, 53-54, 
61, 70-71 
sculptures and paintings 497, 499 
Pandavbyay 502 
Pandu 6, 24, 28-29, 46, 68-69, 
167, 192, 217-18, 220, 222, 226-28, 
239, 452 
Panini, Paninian/classical Sanskrit 
82-85, 93, 257, 346, 349-53, 
355-57, 397 
parallelism 105-6, 111, 113, 154, 
349, 366, 397 
Paramasiva Iyer, T. 423 
Paramesvardas 502 
Paragara 115 
Paraskara Grhyasiitra 6 
Parasurama see Rama Jamadagnya 
Paratavenpa 500 
parataxis 321-22, 360 
Pargiter, F. E. 26 n. 59, 52, 140 
n. 97, 388 n. 97, 420-21 n. 29 
paryata tree 315, 328 
Pariksit 6, 17, 33, 53, 137, 151, 249 
Parjanya 51, 362, 442 


Parpola, A. 162 
Parry-Lord theories 104-5, 115, 347 
participles 86-87, 92-96, 148, 


351-55, 358, 360-61 
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particles 
360-61 

Parvati 252, 455 

Passi, A. 183 n. 29 

passive forms 87, 92-95, 148, 351, 
353-54, 361 

past tenses 84-86, 93-94, 351-54 

Pasupata 299 

Pagupati 252-53 

Pataliputra 421 

Patel, Gautam 393 n. 111 

Pathak, M. M. 331 n. 52 

patronymics 98, 358, 367 

Pattadakal reliefs 497 

Pauly, E. 517 n. 101 

Paiimacarya 499 

Pax, W. 51 

perfect tense 93, 352-54 

Peruntévanar 500 

Peter, I. S. 51 

Peterson, Indira V. 487 n. 36 

phalasruts 3, 23, 144, 155, 298, 329, 
331, 335 n. 59, 427, 439 

Philippino version 515 

Phra Lak Phra Lam 514 

pilgrimage 17, 30, 32, 75, 123, 
141, 202-4, 218-19, 237, 240-41, 
245-46, 336 

Pingree, D. 438 n. 56, 460 n. 29 

Pisacas 208 

Pisani, V. 84, 131, 153 

Pitamaha 236, 444, 455 n. 24, 
457-58 

pitrs, pitrkarya, pitrkalpa 153, 330-31 

plants 101, 142, 180-81, 192-98, 
417, 420 

Podzeit, U. 331, 338 

polishing theory 349-50 

political movements, politics 
(modern) 505, 507-9 

political theory 163-70, 205, 395, 
402, 484 

see also artha 

Pollet, G. 520 n. 105 

Pollock, S. I. 65-67, 350, 383-84, 
424, 432 n. 49, 447, 467-68, 499 
n. 62 

polyandry 55, 220, 244-45 

polygyny 217, 220, 432-33 

potlatch ritual 53, 187 

pottery 133, 159-62, 398-99 

Pou, 8. 515 n. 93 

Poucha, P. 134-35 

Prabha, Swaran 203 n. 49 


84, 86, 93-94, 97-98, 357, 


Pracetasa Manu 164 

pradurbhavas 278-80, 320, 328, 
342-43, 463 

see also avataras 

Pradyumna 261, 278, 292, 295-96, 
316, 320 

Prahlada/Prahrada 282-83, 443 

Prajapati 136, 180, 208, 236, 256, 
279-80, 288, 290, 306-7, 444, 462 

Prakash, Buddha 24 n. 56 

prakrti 245, 274, 276, 296, 303-5, 308 

Pralamba 331, 340 

pralaya 72-74, 138, 151, 234, 249-51, 
253, 275, 278, 280, 291, 300, 342, 
362 

Prasad, B. Rajendra 496 n. 54 

Prasad, Maheshwari 280 n. 106, 
n. 107, 281, 462 

Prasannaraghava 490 

Prasna Upanisad 83 

Pratimanataka 486, 489 


prepositions 90-91, 356-58 

present tenses 87, 93, 351-52 

Pretas 208 

preterite tenses 84-86, 93-94, 352-54 

primogeniture 167, 217 

Printz, W. 51 

professions and occupations 229, 
438-39 

pronouns 91-92, 94—95, 346, 355-56, 
359-60 


prophecy 389, 440, 457 n. 26 

Propp, Vladimir 105 

prose passages 60-61, 98, 129-30, 
136, 152, 190, 215, 292 

prostitution 214, 230, 434 

Proudfoot, I. 152, 226, 245 n. 28 

proverbs 102, 105, 108, 145, 170, 
219, 221, 366, 372, 384, 391, 401, 
436, 451, 485 

Prtha see Kunti 

Prthu 165, 315 

puberty 220-21, 223 

Puhvel, J. 94 

pigad 262, 301, 447 

Pulaha 164, 296 

Pulastya 141, 164, 202-3, 296, 
434, 479 

punishment see justice 

puns/word-play 367, 370 

puppets 231, 496, 500-1, 507, 
514-16 

Purananiiru 338 

puranapaticalaksana 315, 317 
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Puranas 9-10, 18, 26, 132 
see also indwidual titles 
Purnalingam Pillai, M. S. 508 
Piru 135, 167, 214, 217 
Purusa, purusa 276, 290, 296-98, 305, 
307, 309 
purusarthas 165 
Purusottama, purusottama 294, 299, 
308, 461, 481 
Pasan 234, 459 
Puskara (frtha) 202, 204, 240 
Puspadanta 499-500 
Puspaka chariot 39, 444 
Putana 260, 315 
putresti 14, 35, 380-2, 457-58, 463 


quivers 181, 406 


Radha (adoptive mother of 
Karna) 69 
Raghavan, V. 254 n. 44, 453, 468 
n. 47, 475-76, 485, 488 n. 38, 499 
n. 63, 515 n. 93 
Raghavapandaviya 488 
Raghwamsa 392-93, 487-88, 490 
Rahurkar, V. G. 145 
Rai, Ganga Sagar 421 n. 30 
rajadharma 164-67, 208, 401 
Rajagrha (Kekaya capital) 412, 421 
Rajagrha (Magadha) see Girivraja 
Rajasekhara 489-90 
Rajasekhara, S. 498 n. 59 
rajasiya 16-17, 24, 29-30, 45, 75, 81, 
139, 187-88, 200, 202, 210-12, 237, 
259, 446-47 
historical 302 
Raji 335 
Rajim 472, 498 
Raksasas 35-38, 149, 208, 213, 
223-24, 248, 335, 368, 385, 
399-400, 414, 423-24, 437, 
444, 447, 449, 453, 500 
see also individual names 
Rama (in Vedic literature) 7, 464 
Ramabrahmananda 492-93, 495 
Ramacarita 490 
Rama Dasarathi 
accomplishments, education 14, 
77, 437 
associated with Indra 39, 385, 
442-43, 452, 470, 480 
asvamedha 16, 40, 393, 458, 465 
avatara/pradurbhava 278-79, 
285-86, 289, 327, 342-43, 367, 


380-82, 391, 393, 441, 452, 
455, 466-68, 470-72, 476-78, 
480, 500, 519 

birth 35, 379-80, 433, 438, 470 

character 35-36, 367, 383, 
385-86, 430-31, 441, 464-67 

compared to Indra 286, 367, 
442, 445, 460, 465, 477 

cult 471-72, 498-99, 519 

death 456, 470, 479 

description of rainy season 375, 
420 

divinity 39, 67, 286, 367, 
391-92, 444, 455, 464, 
466-72, 476-77 

encounter with Parasurama 35, 
285-86, 426, 455, 462-63, 478 

epithets 367, 369 

ethical issues 369, 385, 387, 401, 
408, 465-66, 470 

executes Siidra ascetic 427-28, 
457, 466, 480 

grief, laments 383, 387, 390, 
431, 468 

ksatriya values, status 367, 415, 
437, 464, 469-70 

in later texts 488-95, 508 

marriage 35, 380, 432-33 

performs sacrifice himself 447-48 

Ramarajya 25, 39, 391, 393, 
400-1, 466, 480, 492, 494, 499, 
503-5, 508-9 

relationships with family 80-81, 
428-32, 465, 480 

sculptures and paintings 472, 
495-99 

shrines 472, 498-99 


Ramagiri 472, 498 
Rama Jamadagnya/Rama Bhargava/ 
Parasurama 


annihilates ksatryas 140-41, 153, 
156, 190, 217, 221, 283-84, 
286, 426, 463, 471 

avatara/pradurbhava 278-79, 
283-85, 289, 342, 461, 471 

Bhargava influence 155-56, 
283-85 

birth 284 

conflict with Arjuna 
Kartavirya 141, 284 

conflict with Bhisma 174, 285, 
463 

encounter with Rama 
Dagarathi 35, 285-86, 382, 
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426, 455, 462-63, 478 
executes mother 219, 232, 283 
lives on Mt Mahendra 284-86, 

463 
reclaims coastal land 162, 

283-84 
tutors Kauravas 284 
weapon 283-85 

Ramakerti I 514 
Ramakien 515 
Ramanujan, A. K. 
Ramanujtya 67 
Rama Panikkar 501 
Rama Sarasvati 503 
Rama Thagyn 515 
Raimavata 503 
Ramavyaya 503 
Ramayana Kakawin 514 
Réamayanakatha 504 
Ramayanamanjart 490 
Rambha 39, 434, 446 
Ramcaritmanas 490, 492, 504-6, 

508-12 
Ramlila 496, 503, 505-7, 511 
Ramopakhyana (Mbh. 3.258-75) 

see Index of Passages Cited 
Ramtek 472, 498 
Ranganatha Ramayana 500-1, 510 
rape 39, 51, 137, 446 
Raslila 506-7 
Ravana 

abduction of Sita 34, 37, 150, 

386-87, 424 
banner 405 
boons 444, 455, 457, 459, 476, 

479, 496 
as brahman 15, 79, 466, 508 
compared to Indra 442 
court life 403 
enmity to Rama 34-35, 37-39, 

343, 488-89 
epithets 367-68 
ethical issues 25, 431 
funeral 77, 435, 437 
in later texts 488-89, 504, 508 
previous exploits 385, 392, 444, 

446, 455, 470 
relationships with family 80, 

385-86, 430-31 
worships linga 449, 455 

Ravanavadha 487, 514 

Raychaudhuri, Hemchandra 134 
n. 79, 337, 481 

Razm Nama 503 


115, 502 n. 68 


recensions (Hv.) 

N. 319-20 

S. 316, 319, 330, 338 

recensions (Mbh.) 

N. 58-59, 92, 130, 138, 

143, 149-50, 279, 285, 353, 
475, 490 

S. 58-59, 92, 110-11, 130, 
135-36, 143, 149-51, 176, 217, 
252, 278-79, 282, 298, 301, 
475, 480 

recensions (Ram.) 

N. 349-50, 382-83, 386, 388, 
394, 396-97, 436 n. 54, 
462-63, 474-75, 482-83, 488 

NE. 49, 345, 375, 378, 387, 
389-90, 396, 444, 446, 454-55, 
475, 482, 486-88, 502 

NW. 52, 378, 396, 460, 

471, 490 

S. 64, 345-50, 353, 378, 
382-83, 396-97, 436 n. 54, 
458, 460, 469 n. 48, 474-75, 
486-87, 490 

refrains 105, 111, 148, 309, 349, 366 

relationship between Mbh., Ram., 
Hv. 111-13, 138, 142, 144, 
147-48, 150, 153-54, 201, 281, 
285-86, 325-28, 331-32, 372-73, 
394, 396, 473-84, 524 

relative clauses 92, 359-60 

Renou, L. 12, 234, 276 

Renuka 219, 283 

renunciation 34, 72, 130, 239-41, 
272 

repetition 103-16, 154, 269-70, 325, 
346-47, 359, 365-66, 383, 388, 390 

Rewa temple 498 

Rgveda 4-6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 69, 156 

rhyme 389 

Rhys Davids, T. W. 4 n. 6 

Richman, P. 508 n. 82 

ring-composition 348-49 

ritual 4, 9-11, 14-18, 73-75, 79, 
154, 162, 167, 176, 187-88, 204, 
224-27, 237-42, 248, 266-67, 272, 
275, 293, 298, 301, 428, 447-49, 
459-60 

see also abhiseka, dice-game, 
funeral practices, japa, pitrkarya, 
potlatch ritual, pija, sacrifice, 
samdhya, Sraddha 

Rocher, L. 452 n. 19 


Rohini (constellation) 225, 450 
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Rome, Romans 134, 201, 327-28, 
400, 416 

Roney, S. 381 

Rénnow, K. 293-94 n. 144 

Roth, R. 50, 383 

Roussel, A. 346 

Roy, Brajdeo Prasad 167 

Roy, S. B. 399 n. 2 

Rsyasrnga 14, 140, 380-82, 433-34, 
478, 482, 517 

Rtuparna 189, 222 

Ruben, W. 54-55, 149-50, 271 
n. 93, 317-18, 330, 384 n. 89, 
403 n. 11, 467, 492 n. 47 

Rudra 72, 251-55, 468 

Rukmini 218, 315 

riipaka 102, 321, 357, 364 

Ripping, K. 307 


Sabaras 207, 209-11 

Sabari ascetic-woman 37, 389 n. 101, 
428, 434, 436, 443 

Sabdalamkaras 102-3, 364-65 

Sachse, J. 269 

Sact 69, 442-43 

sacrifice 4, 39-40, 44-45, 72-75, 
162, 172, 196-97, 225-26, 232, 235, 
237, 240, 246, 248, 252, 267, 269, 
279, 287, 290, 293, 297, 299, 
301-2, 332-34, 428, 433, 447, 
457-59, 506 

see also asvamedha, Daksa, 
Janamejaya, putresti, rajasilya, 
ritual, sattra, soma sacrifice 

Saddharmasmrtyupasthana 388 

sddgunya 168 

Sagara 14, 167, 255, 382, 428, 458, 
482 

Sahadeva 29, 33-34, 68, 168, 200-1, 
211 

Saindon, M. 330 

Saivism 45, 135, 333 

Sakas 134, 201, 207, 209-10, 212, 

, 328, 422, 426 

Sakta cult see goddess cult and tantric 
cults 

Saktibhadra 489 

Sakuni 30, 111, 224 

Sakuntala 29, 42, 135, 137-38, 167, 
218, 220, 223-24, 244, 487, 504 

Sakuntala 487 

Salomon, R. 82-83, 350 n. 19 

Salya 32, 149-50, 177, 201, 220, 
263, 271 
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Sama Fataka 383 

Samaveda 8-9, 10, 15 

Samba 34, 254, 261 

Sambara 165, 282, 316, 405 

Sambhava Jataka 484 

Sambiika (Sidra ascetic) 427-28, 457, 
466, 480 

Sambula Fataka 137 

samdhya 240, 447 

Samika 137 

Samjaya 17, 31-32, 168-69, 205, 
210, 228 

Samkarsana see Balarama 

Samkhya 219, 244, 246, 248, 254, 
268-69, 274, 276, 295, 298-99, 
302-9, 441, 454 

Samkhyakanka 302, 304 

samnyasa, samnyasins 239-41, 275, 
428, 448 

see also renunciation 

Sampati 38, 386 

sams@ra 138, 153, 222, 234, 244-46, 
248, 251-52, 272-73, 276, 343, 428, 
450-51 

Samtanu 29, 115, 135, 167, 218, 
220, 224, 485 

Samvarana 186, 489 

Sanatkumara 5, 303, 459 

Sandesara, U. J. 24 n. 57 

sandhi 83, 85-86, 322, 345-46, 
349 

Sandhyakaranandin 490 

Sandili 218-19, 485 

Sandilya 311 

Sanford, D. T. 497-98 

Sanghadasa 499 

Sankalia, H. D. 136, 399-400, 
414 n. 23, 416, 423 n. 33, 439 

Sankaradeva 503 

Sankha and Likhita 171 

Sankhayana Srautasiitra 5-6, 12 

Santa 382 

Saptamdtrka 253 

saptanga 166 

Sarabhanga 36, 385, 436, 470 

Saraladas 502 

Sarasvati (goddess) 68, 136, 171 

Sarasvati (river) 17, 133, 159, 161, 
201-3, 211 

Sarayi (river) 40, 421, 436, 479 

Sarma, Binod 244 n. 23 

Sarvasena 328-29 

Sastitantra 305 

Sataénanda 382, 392 
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Satapatha Brahmana 6, 11, 228, 
279-80, 290 

Satarudriya 9, 15 n. 37 

satt 142, 217-18, 223, 435 

Satrughna 35, 39-40, 328, 379, 393, 
430, 492 

sattra 2, 16-18, 28 

see also under Janamejaya 

Satvata 279, 292, 299 

satya 454, 469 

Satyabhama 218 

Satyaki 174, 264 

Sdtyakt Pravesa 503 

Satyavan 140, 142, 171, 217, 481 

Satyavati (mother of Vyasa) 4, 23-24, 
28, 115, 135, 219-20, 222 

Satyavrat/Satya Vrat/Satyavrat 
Shastri 346, 382 n. 79, 451 n. 15 

Saunaka 2, 17, 28, 43, 155, 309, 313 

Saundarananda 485 

Saura cult 235, 248, 257 

Saura Purina 109 

Sauviras 144, 201 

Savitr 100, 157, 180 

Savitrt 140, 142, 217, 219-20, 223, 
481-82, 517 

Sax, W. S. 505 n. 73, 507 n. 78 

Scharfe, H. 414 n. 23 

Scheuer, J. 250-51, 253 n. 41 

Schlingloff, D. 131-32 

Schneider, U. 137 n. 88, 236, 259 

Schoebel, C. 51 

Schokker, G. H. 504 n. 72 

Schrader, F. O. 287 n. 126 

Schreiner, P. 295 n. 146, 310, 330 

Schubring, W. 203 n. 50 

Schuré, E. 337 n. 63 

sculptures 136, 302, 340-41, 344, 
393, 416, 472, 495-98, 514, 523 

search-parties 37-38, 66, 144, 374, 
388, 400, 422, 445, 483 

Sears, L. J. 515 n. 93 

Sen, Nabaneeta 347 

Sen, Nilmadhav 346, 348, 391 n. 105 

Sen, Sukumar 27, 393 

Serebriany, 8. D. 513 n. 96 

Sesa 17, 261, 278, 280, 339-40, 459 

sexuality, sexual morality 33, 206, 219, 
222-24, 335, 424, 430, 433-34, 456 

Shafer, R. 55 n. 49 

Shah, Shalini 218, 224 n. 77 

Shah, U. P. 64, 392-93, 423 n. 76 

Sharma, Ramashraya 379 n. 70, 392 
n. 107 
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Sharma, R. K. 99-104 
Sharpe, E. J. 517 
Shee, M. 137, 141, 152-53, 239-40 
Shende, N. J. 156, 316 n. 5, 394, 
492 n. 47 
Shulman, D. D. 1 n. 1, 140 n. 97, 
143-44, 149 n. 129, 151 n. 134, 
241, 245, 383 n. 85, 387 n. 95, 
_ 500 n. 65, 507 n. 79 
Sibis 210 
SiddheSvardas 502 
Sikhandin 174-75, 224, 252, 264 
Silanka 500 
sik 189, 226, 413-14 
silver 101, 190, 411 
Simhalas/Sinhalese 189, 207, 209-10 
similes 18, 99-102, 105, 112, 145, 
321, 324, 361-66, 384, 386, 390, 
392, 397, 419, 443, 445, 473, 
479-80 
Simson, G. von 71, 147-48, 249, 
381 n. 78 
Sindhus_ 144, 201 
Singaravelu, S. 515 n. 93 
Singh, Bhagwati Prasad 495 
Singh, Sarva Daman 176-77, 180 
n. 21, 183 n. 28, 405 n. 13 
Sisupala 140, 200, 222, 259-60, 343, 
488 
Sisupalavadha 488 
Sita (Rama’s wife) 
abduction 34, 37, 50, 150, 
386-87, 431, 451, 464 
allegory 50, 464 
analogues 51, 442, 464 
birth 35 
captivity 38, 375-76, 386, 390, 
400, 415, 439, 457 
compared to Sri 445 
epithets 367 
ethical issues 385, 408 
forest-life 36-37, 384, 428, 
448, 479 
in later texts 488, 492, 495, 517 
marriage 35, 432, 446 
performs rituals 447, 459 
replaced by golden statue 40, 433 
repudiation by Rama 339, 79, 
393, 401, 431, 476, 501 
self-immolation 39-40, 391, 
393-94, 435, 454, 456 
Sita (Vedic goddess) 6, 51, 464 
Siva 


analogues 54, 70, 72-73 
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appears in visions 250, 253 
birth of Skanda 253, 455, 487 
boons 245, 251-52, 254-55, 
291, 455 
bow broken by Rama 
Dagarathi 35, 446, 455 
bull banner 405 
cult, iconography 
449, 455, 460 
destroyer 73, 151, 234, 249, 
251-52, 255 
disrupts Daksa’s sacrifice 
150, 249, 252, 455 
encounters Arjuna 250-51, 
292, 487 
exploits 254, 263 
growth of texts 45, 132, 157, 237 
hymns 10, 251 
names, titles 33, 99, 252-53, 
446, 455-56, 458, 460 
possesses Aévatthaman 46, 251, 
300 
procreation 254-55 
sacrifice 72, 252, 254 
similes 99, 362, 446 
status, trimiirti concept 235, 237, 
249-56, 291, 442, 446, 455-56, 
458-59 
teaching role 164, 170, 247-48 
weapons 183, 253-54 
Skanda 185, 235-36, 253, 266, 455, 
487 
Skanda Purana 140, 153 
Skurzak, L. 215 
Slaje, W. 494 
slaves and slavery 
217, 410, 436 
Slesa 103, 364 
§loka 23, 268, 373-77, 387 
Shiszkiewicz, E. 474-75, 486-87, 490 
De Smet, R. V. 270 n. 89 
Smith, John D. 107, 140 n. 97, 
350 n. 19, 507 n. 79 
Smith, Mary Carroll 120-26 
Smith, R. Morton 137, 140 n. 97, 
144, 267-68 
Smith, William L. 451-52, 499 n. 63, 
502 n. 68, 507 n. 79 
snakes 2, 5, 12, 16-17, 21, 28, 45, 
71, 100, 137, 234, 261, 362-63, 
419, 424, 444-45 
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